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Heæc ſtudia adoleſcentiam alunt, ſenectutem oblectant; ſecundas 
res ornant, adverſis per fugium & ſolatium prebent ; delectant 
domi, non impediunt foris; pernoctant nobiſcum, peregrinan- 
tur, ruſticantur. 
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A” L I had to ſay of my Writings s contained in 
my Preface to the firfl of theſe Volumes, prin- 
ted for J. Tonſon, and B. Lintot in quarto and ſolio in 
the year 1717: And all I have to ſay of Myſelf will 
be found in my laſt Epiſtle. 

I have nothing to add, but that this V. TR 
the abovemention'd contain whatſoever I have writ- 
ten and de ſign d for the preſs : except my Tranſlation 
of the Iliad (with my Preface and Notes ) of twelve 
| books of the Odyſſey, with the Poſiſcript, (not 
the Notes) the Preface to Shakeſpear, and a few 


Spectators and Guardians. Whatever beſides I 


have written, or join d in writing with Dr. Swift, 
Dr. Arbuthnot, or Mr. Gay (the only perſons 
with whom 1 ever wrote in conjunction) are to be 


- > 


The AUTHOR to che READER. 


found in the four Volumes of Miſcellanies by us pub- 
liſhed : I think them too inconſiderable to be ſeparated 
and reprinted here; nevertheleſs, that none of my faults 
may be imputed to another, I muft own, that of the 
Proſe-part, the Thoughts on various Subjects at the 


end of the ſecond volume, were wholly mine ; and of the 
Verjes, the Happy Life of a Country Parſon, the Alley 
in imitation of Spenſer, the Charafters of Macer, Ar- 
time ſia, aud Phryne, the Verſes to Mrs. M. B. on her 
birth-day, and a few Epigrams. 

It will be but juſtice to me to believe, that nothing 
more 1s mine, notwithſtanding all that hath been publiſh'd 
in my Name, or added to my Miſcelanies Pr 17] N 
2 any Bookſeller What ſoeeyr, | or 
A 1 E. 


8 ws * 


Jan. 1, 1734. 
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Direftions to the Binder to place the P OEMS. 


1. Title and Advertiſement. 

2. Eſſay on Man, or Ethic Epiſtles. 

3. Epiſtles to ſeveral Perſons. | ; 
4. Satires of Horace. 

5. Satires of Dr. Jobn Donne. 

6. Epitaphs. | 
7. The Dunciad, with Notes, and Pieces in proſe. 
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DESIGN 


AvinG propoſed to write ſome Pieces on Hu- 
man Life and Manners, ſuch as (to uſe my Lord 
| Bacon's expreſſion) come home to Men's Buſi- 

nefs and Boſoms, I thought it more ſatisfattory to begin 

with conſidering Man ; in the Allrad, his Nature and 
his State: ſince to prove any moral Duty, to inſorce any 


-* IH . 


Hin of any Creature whatſuever, it i neceſſar) fir ſt to 
know what Condition and Relation it 1s placed i in, and 
what in the proper End and Purpole of ita Being. 

The Science of Human Nature 1s, like all other Scien- 
ces, reduced to a few, clear Points : There are not man y 
certain Truths in this World. It i therefore in the Ana- 
tomy of the Mind as in that of the Bod); more Good will 
accrue to mankind by attending to the large, open, and 
e parts, than by 5 O too much ſuch finer 
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moral Precept, or to examine the Per ſection or Imperfe- 
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nerves and veſſels as will for ever eſcape our vbſervation. 
The Diſputes are all upon theſe laſt, and I will ven- 
ture to Jay, they have Jeſs ſharpen'd the Wits than the 

Hearts 7 Men again ſt each other, and have diminiſhed 
the Practiſe, more than advanced the Theory, of Mora- 
lity. VI could flatter my ſelf that this Eſſay has any 
Merit, it 1s in ſteering betwixt Dodrines ſeemingly op- 
Poſite, in paſſing "aver Terms utterly un, intelligible, and 
in forming out of all a temperate yet not inconſiſtent, 
and a ſhort yet not imperfect Syſtem of Ethics. 

This I might have done in Proſe ; but I choſe Verſe, 
and even Rhyme, for two reaſons. The one will ap- 
pear obvious; that Principles, Maximo, or Precepts 
fo written, both ſtrike the reader more ftrongly at firft, 
and are more eaſily retaine hy him afterwards. The 
other may ſeem odd but i true; I found I could ex- 
preſs them more ſhortly this way than in Proſe itſelf, 
and nothing 1s more certain than that much of the Force 
as well as Grace of Arguments or Inſtructions depends 
on their Conciſeneſs. I was unable to treat this part 
of my ſubject more in detail, without becoming dry and 
tedious ; or more poetically, without ſacrificing Per ſpi- 
cuity to Ornament, without wandring from the Preciſion, 
or breaking the Chain of Reaſoning. If any man can unite 
all theſe, without diminut ion of any of them, I freely con. 
feſs he will compaſs a thing above my capacity. 
What is now publiſhed, ij only to be confidered as a ge- 
_ neral Map of Man, marking out no more than the Greater 
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The DESIGN. 


Parts, their Extent, their Limits, and their Connection, 
but leaving the Particular to be more fully delineated in 
the Charts which are to follow. Conſequently, theſe Epiſtles 

in their progreſs will become leſs dry, and more ſuſceptible 
of Poetical Ornament. I am here only opening the Roun- 
tains, and clearing the paſſage ; Lo deduce the Rivers, to 


follow them in their Courſe, and to obſerve their Effect, 
will be a task more agreeable. | 
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EPISTLE I 


Of the NATURE and STATE of Max, with 1 
reſpect to the UNIVERSE. | _ 


Hed Tet EIA 
F Man in the A tract. We can judge only with regard 


to our own Fyſtem, being ignorant of the Relations of Sy- 
ſtems and Things, VER. 17, Fc. to 68. Man is not 


therefore to be deem'd Vnßer fett, but a Being fuited to-his Place '1 
and Rank in the Creation, agreeable to the General Order of ul 
Things, and conformable to Ends and Relations to him unknown. dl 
69, &c. It is partly upon this Ignorance of future Events, and 1 


partly upon the Hope of a Future State, that all his Happineſs in It 
the preſent depends, 7 3, &c: His Pride, in aiming at more Know- | 
ledge and pretending! to more Perfection, the cauſe of his Error 
and Miſery, 109. 119. The Dnpzety of putting himſelf in the 
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place of Go, and judging of the fitneſs or unfitneſs, perfection 


or imperfection, juſtice or injuſtice of his diſpenſations, x09 10 6 
120. The Aſurdity of conceiting himſelf the final cauſe of the Þ 
creation, or expecting that Perfection in the moral world which 3 
is not in the natural, 127 to 164. The Unreaſonableneſs of his Y 


complaints againſt Providence, while on the one hand he demands 
the perfections of the Angels, on the other the bodily qualifica- 
tions of the Brutes, 165. That the gift of | Rea/or: alons counter 
vails all the latter; and that to poſſeſs any of the ſenſitive faculties in 
a higher degree, would render him miſerable, 18 1 zo 198. That 
throughout the whole viſible world, an univerſal Order and gra- 
dation in theſe is obſerv d, which cauſes a ſubordination of crea- 
ture to creature, and of all creatures to man. The gradations of 
ſenſe, inſtinct, thought, reflection, reaſon, 199 to 224. How 
much farther this order and ubordination of living creatures may 
- extend, above and below us? 225. Were any part of this bro- 
ken, not that part only, but the whole connected Creation muſt be 
deſtroyed. The extravagance, madneſs, and pride of ſuch a de- 
fire, 239, &c. Conſequently, the abſolute ſubmiſſion due to Pro- 
vidence, both as to our preſent and future ſtate, 292, &c. 
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Of the NATURE and STATE of Max, with 
© ..__, reſpect to HIMSELF. as an Individual. 
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"HE buſineſs of man not to pry into God, but to ſtudy Bin- 
I, His Middle Mature; his powers and frailties, and the 
Limits of his capacity, VE R. 3 % 43. His two Principles, Self 
love and Reaſon, 4.3. both neceſſary, 49. Self-love the ftronger, 
and why? 57, their End the ſame, 71. The Paſſions, ape their 
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Uſe, 83 to 120. The Predominant Paſſion, and its force, 122 
zo 150. its neceſſity, in directing men to different purpoſes, 1 5 3, 
&c. its providential uſe, in fixing our principle, and aſcertaining 
our virtue, 167. Virtue and Vice join'd in our mixt nature; 
the limits near, yet the things ſeparate, and evident. What is the 
office of Reaſon ? 187, &. How odious Vice in itſelf, and how 
we deceive our ſelves into it, 209. That however, the Ends of 
Providence and general Good are anſwer'd in our Paſſions, and In- 
ber fections, 230, &c. How uſefully theſe are diſtributed to all 
Orders of men, 233. how uſeful they are to Society, 241. and to 
the Individuals, 253. In every State, and in every Ape of life, 
263 to the end. 03" 63 * 
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Of the NaTurE and STATE of Man, with 


reſpect to SOCIETY. 


HE: whole Univerſe one ſyſtem of Society, Vx R. 7, &c. 
Nothing is made wholly for ige, nor yet wholly for an- 

other, 27. The happineſs of animals mutual, 53. -Rea/or or In- 

_ ſtint operate alike to the good of each individual, 83. Reaſon 
or inſtinct operate to ſociety, in all animals, 109. How far Society 
carry d by Inſtinct, 119. How much farther by Reaſon, 132. Of 
that which is call'd the Sate of Mature, 148. Reaſon inſtructed 
by Inſtinct in the invention of Arts, 170. and in the Forms of ſo- 
ciety, 180. Origin of political Societies, 199. Origin of Mo- 
narchy, 211. Patriarchal government, 216. Origin of true 
Religion and Government, from the ſame principle, of Love, 235, &c. 
Origin of Superſtition and Tyranny, from the ſame principle, of 
Fear, 241, &c. The influence of Self love operating to the /ocial 
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and public guad, 269. Reſtoration of true Religion and Govern- 
ment on their firſt principle, 289. Miær Government, 289. Va- 
rious Forms of each, and the zrue end of all, 303, &c. 
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—EPISTLE IV. 


Of the NATURE and STATE of MAN, with 


reſpect to Hayeiness. 


He ill defin'd by the Philoſophers, Vn R. 19. That it 
is the End of all men, and attainable by all, 28. God go- 
verns by general not particular laws: intends Happineſs to be equal; 
and to be ſo it muſt be ſocial, ſince all particular happineſs de- 
pends on general, 3 5. As it is neceſſary for Order, and the peace 
and welfare of Society, that External goods ſhould be unequal, hap- 
pineſs is not made to conſiſt in theſe, 47. But, notwithſtand- 
ing that inequality, the Balance of Happineſs among mankind is 
kept even by Providence, by the two Paſſions of Hope and Fear, 66. 
What the happineſs of Individuals is? as far as is conſiſtent with 
the conſtitution of this world, 76. That the good man has here 
the advantage, 80, The error of imputing to Virtue what are 
only the calamities of Mature, or of Fortune, 92. The folly of 
expecting that God ſhould alter his General Laws in favour of par- 
ticulars, 118. That we are not judges who are good but that 


Whoever. they are, they muſt be happreff, 130, &c. That ex- 


zernal goods ate not the proper rewards, often inconſiſtent with, 
or deſtructive of Virtue, 166. But that even theſe can make no 
man happy without Virtue. Inſtanced in Riches, 176. Ho- 


nours, 184. Birth, 203. Greatneſs, 213. Fame, 233. Supe- 


rior talents, 257. with pictures of human Infelicity in men poſ- 
felt of them all, 275, &c. That Viarux oxty conſtitutes a Hap- 
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pineſs, whoſe Object is univenſal 311. and whoſe Proſpect ezer- 
nal, 345 · The perfection of which conſiſts in a conformity to 
the Order of Providence, here, and in a refignation to it, here and 


hereafter, 534. Or (in other words) in Love of God and Charity 
to all men, &c. to the end, 
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SECOND BOOK. 


E-PIS TL E I. 
Of the KNOwWEEDOE and CHARACTERS of MEN, 
To Sir RicHaRD TEMPLE, ae CoBHAM. 
| 4 1 1 | 4 
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HAT, it is not ſufficient for this Knowledge to conſider 
in the Aſtract: Books will not ſerve is Purpoſe, 22 
our own Obſervation, ſingly, Ver. 1. General Maxims, 
unleſs they be form'd upon both, will be but notianal, 10. Some Pe- 
culiarity in every Man, characteriſtic to himſelf, yet varying fro 
himſelf, 153 the further difficulty of ſeparating and fixing this, ari- 

g from our own Paſſions, Fancies, Faculties, S. 2 3. The ſhort- : 
ne of life, to obſerve in, and the uncertainty of the Principles of A. 
&#ion in Men, to obſerve by, 29. Our wr Principle of Action often 
hid from ourſelves; 41. No judging, of the Motives from the A- 
ctions; the ſame Actions proceeding from contrary Motives, and 
the ſame Motives influencing contrary Actions, g 1 70 70. Vet to 
form Characters. we can only take the ftrongeſt Actions of a man's 
_ and as to MAKE them aw The utter We of , 
N12 5s as A 
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from Mature itſelf; and from Policy; 5 1. Characters given ac- 
cording to the Rank of Men in the World, and ſome Reaſon for it, 
87. Education alters the Mature, or at leaſt Character of many, 
101. Some few Characters plain, but in general confounded, diſ- 
ſembled, or inconſiſtent, 122. The ſame Man utterly different 
in different places and ſeaſons, 130. Unimaginable Weakneſſes 
in the Greateſt, 140. Nothing conſtant and certain but Gov and 
NAaruzxe. Of Man we eannot judge, by his Mature, his Achiont, 
his Paſſions, his Opinions, his Manmert, Humours, or Principles, 
all ſubje& to change, 160, &c. It only remains to find (if we 
can) his Ru LIN G Pass10N : That will certainly influence all the 
reſt, and only can reconcile the ſeeming ot real Inconſiſtency of 
all his Actions, 176. Inſtanced in the extraordinary Character of 
Clodio, 181. A Caution againſt miſtaking ſecond Qualities for 
frft, which will deſtroy all poſſibility of the Knowledge of Man- 
kind, 212. Examples of the Strength of the Ruling Paſſion, and 
its Continuation to the laſt breath, 224, Cc. ; 
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EPISTL-E . 
Of the CRARAcTERS of Womtx. Toa LA DT. 


dhe Characters of Women only, as contradiſtinguiſhed 
from the other Sex. That theſe are yet more inconſiſtent 
and incomprehenſible than thoſe of Men, of which Inſtances are 
** even from ſuch Characters as are plaineſt, and moſt ſtrong- 
y mark d; as in the Mfected, Ver. 7 zo 21. The Soft natur a, 
29 to 37. the Cunning, 45. the Whimfical, 53. the Fits and 
Refiners, 69. the Stupid and Silly, 83, How Contrarieties run 
thro' them all. © (ROT 

But tho the Particular Characters of this Sex are more 
various than thoſe of Men, the General Charaferiftick, as to 
the Ruling Paſſion, is more uniform and confin'd. In what 
That lies, and whence it proceeds, 109, &c, Men are beſt 
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known in Publick Life, Wotnen in private, 101. What are 
the Aims, and the Fate of the Sex, both as to Power and Plea- 


Picture of an eſteemable Woman, made up of the beſt Kind of 
Contrarieties, 171, &c. 
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: CASSEL EE. MI, 
Of the Us E of RIcHES, To ALLEN Lord 


n 


HE true Uſe of Riches known to few, moſt falling into 
one of the Extremes, Avarice or Profuſion, Vx R. 1, &c. 
The Point diſcuſs'd whether the Invention of Money was more 
commodious or pernicious to Mankind, 21 zo 28. Riches can 
ſcarce afford Neceſſaries either to the Avaritious or Prodigal, 
much leſs any happineſs, 8r, &c. It is never for their own Fa- 
milies, or for the Poor, that Miſers covet Wealth, but a direct 
Phrenſy without an End or Purpoſe, I OO. Conjectures about 
the Motives of avaricious Men, zo 152. That it can only be ac- 
counted for by the Ox DER of PrRovipence, which works Ge- 
neral Good out of Extremes, and brings all to its Great End by 
perpetual Revolutions, 153 zo 178. A Picture of a Miſer act- 
ing upon Principles which appear to him reaſonable, 179. An- 
other of a Prodigal acting on the contrary Principles which 
ſeem to him equally right, 199. The due Medium and true 
Uſe of Riches, 219 zo 248. The Character and Praiſes of the 
Man of Roſs, 250. The Fate of the Covetous, and of the Pro- 
fuſe, in Two Examples, 298, and 315. That both are miſera- 
ble, in Life and in Death. The Tale of Sir Balaam, the Degrees 
of Corruption by Riches, and the Conſequences, 339, &c 
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ſure? 121, 133, Oc. Advice for their true Intereſt, 151. The 
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Of the ſame, To the Earl of BURLIN Gro. 


HE Extremes of Avarice and Profuſion being treated of in 

the foregoing Epiſtle, this takes up one particular Branch 
of the latter; the Fanity , Eupen in E Pf of Wealth and 
Quality. The Abuſe of the word Ve. that the Firſt 
Principle and Foundation, in this as in, every thing elſe, is Good 


* V 


Senſe, 40. The chief Proof of it is to flow Nature, even in 
Works of meer Luxury and Elegance. Inſtanced in Architecture 
and Gardening, where all muſt be adapted to the Genius and Uſe 
of the Place, and the Beauties not forced into it, but reſulting 
from it, 0 How Men are diſappointed in their moſt expen- 
five: Undertakings !for; want of this true Foundation, without 
which nothing can pleaſe long, if at all; and the beſt Examples 
and Nales will but be perverted into ſomething  4urden/ome: or 
ridiculous, 65, Ec. to o. A Deſcription of the Faſſe Taſte of 
Magnificence ;, the firſt grand Error of which is to imagine that 
Greatneſs conſiſts in the Size and Dimenſion, inſtead of the Pro- 
portion and Harmony, of the Whole, 93. and the ſecond, either 
in joining together Paris Incoherent, or too minutely Reſembling, 
or in the Repetition of the ſame. too frequently, 103, &c. A 


word or two of Falſe, Taſte in Books, in Mufick; in Painting, even 


in Preaching and Prayer, and laſtly in Entertainments, 1 25, &r. 
Yet PROVIDENCE is juſtified in giving Wealth to be ſquan- 
dered in this manner, ſince it is diſperſed to the Poor and 
Laborious part of Mankind, 161. recurring; to what is laid 
down in the firſt book, Epiſt. 2. and in the Epiſtle preceding 
this, 165. What are the proper Objects of Magnificence, and a 

per Field for the Expence of Great Men, 169, &c. and finally 


the Great and Publick Works which become a Prince. 187 to 


the End, | 
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WAKE! my ST. Jon! leave 
all meaner things 
Io low Ambition and the Pride 

of Kings. 
Let Us (ſince Life can little 
- more ſupply 
Than juſt to look about us, and to die) 
Expatiate free, Oer all this Scene of Man, 5 
A mighty Maze! but not without a Plan ; 
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A Wild, where weeds and flow rs promiſcuous ſhoot, A 

Or Garden, tempting with forbidden fruit. 3 

Tog ether let us beat this ample field, 

I what the open, what the covert yield; 10 

Ibe latent tracts or giddy heights explore, 

Of all who blindly creep, or ſightleſs ſoar; 3 

Eye Nature's walks, ſhoot Folly as it flies, 

And catch the manners living as they riſe; 

Laugh where we muſt, be candid where we can, 1 5 

But vindicate the Ways of Gop to Man. 
Say firſt, of God above, or Man below, 

What can we reaſon, but from what we know ? I 

Of Man, what ſee we bur his Station here, 7 


From which to reaſon, or to which refer? 20 
Thro' Worlds unnumber d tho the God be N 4 


Tis ours to trace him, only in our own. 

He who thro' vaſt Immenſity can Pierce, 

See worlds on worlds compoſe one Univerſe, 
Obſerve how Syſtem into Syſtem runs, 23 
What other Planets, and what other Suns? 1 
What vary'd Being peoples ev'ry Star? 3 
May tell, why Heav'n has made us as we ate. 


But of this frame the bearings, and the Ties, 

The ſtrong connections, nice dependencies, 30 

Gradations juſt, has thy pervading ſoul 

Look'd thro'? or can a Part contain the Whole? 
Is the great Chain that draws all to agree, 

And drawn ſupports, upheld by God, or thee ? 
Preſumptuous Man! the Reaſon would'ſt thou find 

Why form'd ſo weak, fo little, and ſo blind? 36 

Firſt, if thou can'ſt, the harder reaſon gueſs 

Why form'd no weaker, blinder, and no leſs ? 

Ask of thy mother Earth, why oaks are made 

| Taller or ſtronger than the weeds they ſhade? 40 


Or ask of yonder argent fields above, 
Why ſove's Satellites are leſs than Jove ? 

Of Syſtems poſſible, if tis confeſt 
That Wiſdom infinite muſt form the beſt, 
Where all muſt full, or not coherent be, 45 
And all that riſes, riſe in due degree ; 
Then, in the ſcale of life and ſenſe, tis plain 
There muſt be, ſome. where, ſuch a rank as Man; 
And all the queſtion (wrangle ere fo long) 
Is only this, if God has plac'd him wrong? 60 

B 
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Reſpecting Man whatever wrong we call, 

May, muſt be right, as relative to All. 

In human works, though labour'd on with pain, 

A thouſand movements ſcarce one purpoſe gain; 

In God's, one ſingle can its End produce, 55 

Yet ſerves to ſecond too ſome other Uſe. 

So Man, who here ſeems principal alone, 

Perhaps acts ſecond to a Sphere unknown, 

Touches ſome wheel, or verges to ſome gole ; 

"Tis but a part we ſee, and not a whole. bo 
When the proud Steed ſhall know,why Manreſtrains 

His fiery courſe, or drives him o'er the plains ; 

When the dull Ox, why now he breaks the clod, 

Now wears a Garland, an Ægyptian God; 

Then ſhall Man's pride and dulneſs comprehend 65 

His action's, paſſion's, being's, Uſe and End; 

Why doing, ſuff ring, check d, impell'd; and why 

This hour a Slave, the next a Deity ? 

Then fay not Man's imperfect, Heav'n in fault; 
Say rather, Man's as perfect as he ought ; 
His being meaſur'd to his State, and Place, 
His time a moment, and a point his ſpace. 
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Heav'n from all Creatures hides the book of Fate, 
All but the page preſcrib'd, their preſent ſtate, 
From Brutes what Men, from Men what Spirits know, 
Or who could ſuffer Being here below ? 76 
The Lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to day, 

Had he thy Reaſon, would he skip and play ? 
Pleas'd to the laſt, he crops the flow'ry food, 

And licks the hand juſt rais'd to ſhed his blood. 80 
Oh blindneſs to the future! kindly giv'n, 

That each may fill the Circle mark'd by Heav'n, 
Who ſees with equal eye, as God of All, 

A Hero periſh; or a Sparrow fall, 

Atoms, or Syſtems, into ruin hurl'd, 85 
And now a Bubble burit, and now a World! 

Hope humbly then; with trembling pinions ſoar ; 
Wait the great teacher, Death, and God adore ! 
What future bliſs, he gives not thee to know, 
But gives that Hope to be thy bleſſing now. 90 
Hope ſprings eternal in the human breaſt; 

Man never is, but always to be bleſt ; 
The ſoul uneaſy, and confin'd at home, 


Reſts, and expatiates, in a life to come. 


I'S 12 EP ISTLE S. 


Lo! the poor Indian, whoſe untutor'd mind 95 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind; L 
His ſoul, proud Science never taught to ſtray 
Far as the Solar walk, or Milky way; I 
Yet ſimple Nature to his Hope has givin _ 
Behind the cloud-topt hill an humbler heav'n, 100 
| Some ſafer world in depth of woods embrac'd, 1 
Some happier Iſland in the watry waſte, 
Where Slaves once more their native land behold, 
No Fiends torment, no Chriſtians thirſt for Gold. 
To be, contents his natural deſir, 205 
le asks no Angel's wing, or Seraph's fire, 
But thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 
This faithful Dog ſhall bear him company. 
Go, wiſer thou! and in thy ſcale of ſenſe 
Weigh thy Opinion againſt Providence: 110 
Call Imperfection what thou fancy'ſt ſuch; 
Say, here he gives too little, there too much; 
Deſtroy all Creatures for thy ſport or guſt, _ 
Yet cry, if Man's unhappy, God's unjuſt, 


If Man, alone, engroſs not Heav'ns high care, 115 
Alone, made perfect here, immortal there; 


EPIST LES. 13 


Snatch from his hand the Balance and the Rod, 
Re- judge his Juſtice, Be the G op of Gop! 

In reas ning Pride (my Friend) our error lies; 
All quit their ſphere, and ruſh into the Skies. 120 
Pride ſtill is aiming at the bleſt abodes, 

Men would be Angels, Angels would be Gods. 
Aſpiring to be Gods, if Angels fell, 

Aſpiring to be Angels, Men rebell: 

And who but wiſhes to invert the Laws 125 
Of ORDER, ſins againſt th' Eternal Cauſe. 

Ask for what end the heav'nly Bodies ſhine ? 


Earth for whoſe uſe? Pride anſwers, Tis for mine: 


« For me kind Nature wakes her genial pow'r, 
« Suckles each herb, and ſpreads out ev'ry flow'r; 130 
« Annual for me the grape, the roſe renew 
The juice nectareous, and the balmy dew ; 
For me the mine a thouſand treaſures brings, 
For me health guſhes from a thouſand ſprings; 
Seas roll to waft me, ſuns to light me riſe, 135 
My footſtool earth, my canopy the skies. 

But errs not Nature from this gracious end, 
From burning Suns when livid deaths deſcend, 
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When Fatthquakes fwallow,orwhen Tempeſts ſweep 
Towns to one grave, and Nations to the Deep ? 140 
No ('tis:reply'd) tlie firſt Almighty Cauſe 
« Acts not by partial, but by gen'ral Laws; 
« 'Th' Exceptions fer ſome Change ſince all began 
« And what created, perfect? — Why then Man? 
If the great End be human Happineſs, 45 
And Nature deviates, how can Man do leſs? 
As much that End a conſtant courſe requires 11 
Of ſhow'rs and ſunſtine, as of Man's Deſires, 
As much eternal ſprings and cloud leſs skies, 
As men for ever temp'rate, calm, and wiſe. 150 
If Plagues or Earthquakes break not heav ns W 
Why then a Borgia or a Catilinees? 
From Pride, from Pride, our very reas ning ſprings 
Account for moral, as for nat'ral things: ' 
Why charge we heav'n in thoſe, in theſe ach 2: vs 5 
In both, to reaſon right, is to ſubmĩit-. 
Better for us, perhaps, it might appear, 
Were there all harmony, all virtue here : 
That never air or ocean felt the wind; 
That never paſſion Alcon rod the mind: 15560 


— 
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Is kept in Nature, and is kept 1 in Man. 
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But Al ſubſiſts by elemental ſtrife ; 
And Paſſions are the Elements of life. 
The gen'ral Order, fince the whole began, 


What would this Man? now upward will he ſoar, 


And little leſs than Angel, would be more; 166 


Now looking downward, juſt as griev'd appears 

To want the ſtrength of Bulls, the fur of Bears. 

Made for his uſe all Creatures if he call, 

Say what their uſe, had he the pow'rs of all? 170 
Nature to theſe without profuſion kind, 

The proper organs, proper pow'rs aſſign d, 

Each ſeeming want compenſated of courſe, - 

Here, with deg grees of Swiftneſs, there, of Force; 

All in exact proportion to the ſtate, 5 

Nothing to add, and nothing to abate. 1 ft | 

Fach Beaſt, each Inſect, happy in its own, 

Is Heav'n unkind to Man, and Man alone? 

Shall he alone, whom rational we call, 

Be pleas d with nothing, if not bleſs'd with all; 2 180 


VER. 174. Here with * of Swiftneſs, there of Force] It is a certain Axiom in 
the Anatomy of Creatures, that in proportion as they are form'd for Strength their 
Swifrneſs is leſſen'd ; or as they are form'd for Swiftneſs, their Strength is abated. 
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The bliſs of Man (could Pride that bleſſing find) 
Is, not to think, or act, beyond Mankind 
No pow'rs of Body or of Soul to'fſhare, ' 

But what his Nature and his State can bear. 
Why has not Man a microſcopic eye? 185 
For this plain reaſon, Man is not a Fly. 

Say what the uſe, were finer opticks giv'n, 

T' inſpect a Mite, not comprehend the Heaw n? 
Or Touch, if tremblingly alive all Oer, 

To ſmart, and agonize at ev'ry pore?̃ 190 


Or keen Effluvia darting thro* the brain, 


Die of a Roſe, in aromatic pain? 
It Nature thunder'd in his opening ears, a 
And ftunn'd him with the muſic of the Spheres, 
How would he wiſh that Heay'n had left him ſtill 195 
The whiſp'ring Zephyr, and the purling rill? 
Who finds not Providence all-good and wile, 
Alike in what it gives, and what denies : d = 

Far as Creation's ample range extends, 
The ſcale of ſenſual, mental pow'rs aſcends; - 200 
Mark how it mounts to Man's imperial race, 


From the green myriads i in the peopled graſs! 
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What modes of Sight, betwixt each wide extreme, 
The Mole's dim curtain, and the Lynx's beam: 
Of ſmell, the head long Lioneſs between, 205 
And hound, ſagacious on the tainted green: 

Of hearing, from the Life that fills the flood, 

To that which warbles through the vernal wood: 
The ſpider's touch, how exquiſitely fine 

Feels at each thread, and lives along the line: 210 
In the nice bee, what ſenſe ſo ſubtly true 

From pois' nous herbs extracts the healing dew. 
How Inſtinct varies! in the groveling ſwine, 
Compar'd, half. reas ning Elephant! with thine ; 
Twixt that, and Reaſon, what a nice Barrier, 215 
For ever ſep'rate, yet for ever nea: 
Remembrance, and Reflection, how aly'd; 

What thin partitions Senſe from Thought divide : 
And middle natures, how they long to join, 

Yet never pals th' inſuperable line! 220 
Without this juſt Gradation, could they be 
Subjected theſe to thoſe, or all to thee? 


Ver. 205. — the beadlong Lioneſs —] The manner of the Lions hunting their Prey i in 
the Deſerts of Africa is this; at their firſt going out in the night-time they ſet up a 
loud Roar, and then liſten to the Noiſe made by the Beaſts. in their Flight, purſuing 
them by the Ear, and not by the Noſtril. It is probable, the ſtory * the Jackall's 
hunting for the Lion was occaſion'd by, obſervation of the Defect of Scent in that 
terrible Animal. 
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The pow'rs of all ſubdu d by thee alone, 

bs not thy Reaſon all thoſe pow'rs in one? 2 
See, thro' this Air, this ocean, and this rb, 

All Matter quick, and burſting into birth. 

Above, how high progreſſive life may go? 
Around how wide? how deep extend below ? 
Vaſt Chain of Being! which from God began, 
Natures Ethereal, human; Angel, Man, 8 
Beaſt, bird, fiſh, inſect; what no Eye can ſee, 

No Glaſs can reach: from Infinite to thee, 

From thee to Nothing On ſuperior pow? rs 

Were we to preſs, inferior might on ours; 

Or in the full Creation leave a Void, ſt... 

Where, one ſtep broken, the great Scale's deſtroy'd: 

From Nature's Chain whatever link you ſtrike, 

Tenth. or ten thouſandth, breaks the chain alike. 
And if each Syitem in gradation roll, 

Alike eſſential to th* amazing Whole; 240 

The leaſt confuſion but in one, not all 

That Syſtem only, but the whole muſt fall. 

Let Earth unbalanc'd from her Orbit fly, 

Planets and Suns ruſh lawleſs thro” the sky, 
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Let „ne Angels from heir ſpheres be hurl'd, 245 

Being on Being wreck' d, and World on World, 

Heav'ns whole foundations to their Centre nod, 

And Nature tremble, to the Throne of God. 

All this dread ORDER break — For whom? for thee, 

Vile Worm! O Madneſs! Pride! Impiety! 259 
What if the foot ordain'd the duſt to tread, 

Or hand to toil, aſpir d to be the Head? 

What if the head; the eye or ear, repin'd 

To ſerve mere Engines to the ruling Mind? 

Juſt as abſurd; for any Part to claim 255 

To be Another, in this gen'ral Frame: 

Juſt as abſurd,” to mourn the tasks, or pains, 

The great directing Mind of Al ordains. 

All are but parts of one ſtupend6us . 
Whoſe Body Nature is, and God the Soul; 
That, chang'd thro? all, and yet in all the Jie! 
Great in the Earth as in th' Mthereal frame, 
Warms in the Sun, refreſhes in the Breeze, 
Glows in the Stars, and bloſſoms in the Trees, 
Lives thro' all Life, extends thro? all Extent, 265 
Spreads undivided, operates unſpent, 
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Breathes in our ſoul, informs our mortal part, 
As full, as perfect, in a hair, as heart, i 
As full; as perfect, in vile Man that mourns, _ 
As the rapt Seraphim that ſings and burns; 270 
To Him no high, no low, no great, no ſmall; 
He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all. 
Ceaſe then, nor OR DER Huperſection name: 
Our proper bliſs depends on what we blame. 
Know thy own Point: This kind, this due degree 275 
Of blindneſs, weakneſs, Heav'n beſtows on thee. 
Submit — in this, or any other Sphere, 

Secure to be as bleſt as thou canſt bear ; 

Safe in the hand of one diſpoſing Pow'r, 

Or in the natal, or the mortal Hour. 2280 
All Nature is but Art, unknown to thee; 

All Chance, Direction which thou canſt not ſee; 
All Diſcord, Harmony not underſtood, 

All partial Evil, univerſal Good. 

And ſpight of Pride, in erring Reaſon's ſpight, 285 
One truth is clear; Whatever Is, is RIGHT.“ 
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PR Now then cg preſume not God to 

: ſcan; 

he proper ſtudy of mankind is tis 
Plac'd on this Iſthmus of a middle Nate 

A Being darkly wiſe, and rudely great; 

With too much knowledge for the Sceptic. ſide, 

With too much weakneſs for a Stoic's pride, 

He hangs between; in doubt to act, or reſt, 

In doubt to deem himſelf a God, or Beaſt, 

In doubt his mind or body to prefer, 


Born but to die, and reas' ning but to err; 10 


Alike in ignorance, his Reaſon ſuch, 
Whether he thinks too little, or too much. 


Chaos of Thought and Paſſion, all confus'd ; 
Still by himſelf abus d, or diſ-abus'd : 
E 


And turn their heads, to imitate the Sun. 


Then drop into thy-ſelf, and be a Fool! 


And ſhow'd a N EWTON, as we ſhow an Ape. 
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Created half to riſe, and half to fal; 15 

Great Lord of all things, yet a Prey to all; 

Sole Judge of Truth, in endleſs Error hurl'd; 

The Glory, Jeſt, and Riddle of the world ! 
Go,wond'rousCreature! mount where Science guides, 

Go meaſure Earth, weigh Air, and ſtate the Tydes, 20 

Inſtruct the Planets in what Orbs to run, 


Correct old Time, and regulate the Sun. 


Go, ſoar with Plato to th empyreal ſphere, 


IJ0 the firſt Good, firſt Perfect, and firſt Fair; 
Or tread the mazy round his Follow'rs trod, "1.26 


And quitting Senſe call Imitating God, 


As Eaſtern Prieſts in giddy circles run, \ 


Go, teach Eternal Wiſdom how to rule; 


30 


Superior Beings, when of late they ſaw 8 
A mortal Man unfold all Nature's Law, ry E 1 
Admir'd ſuch Wiſdom in an earthly ſhape, | 


Could He who taught each Planet where to roll, 30 
Deſcribe, or fix, one Movement of the Soul ? 
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Who mark'd their points, to riſe and to deſcend, 
Explain, or his Beginning, or his End ? 

Alas what wonder | Man's ſuperior part 
Uncheck'd may rife, and climb from Art to Art; 40 
But when his own great work 1s but begun, 
What Reaſon weaves, by Paſſion is undone. 

Two Principles in human Nature relgn ; 

He Love, to urge; and Reaſon, to reſtrain ; 
Nor this a good, nor that a bad we call, 45 
Each works its end, to move, or govern all: 

And to their proper operation {Ull 

Aſcribe all Good; to their improper, III. 

Self- Love, the Spring of motion, acts the ſoul; 
Reaſon's comparing Balance rules the whole; 50 
Man, but for that, no Action could attend, 

And but for this, were active to no End. 

Fix d like a Plant, on his peculiar ſpot, 

To draw nutrition, propagate, and rot; 

Or Meteor-like, flame lawleſs through the void, -- 
Deſtroying others, by himſelf deſtroy d. 

Moſt ſtrength the moving Principle requires, 
Active its task, it prompts, ampels, inſpires: 
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Sedate and quiet the comparing lies, 


Form'd but to check, delib'rate, and adviſe; 60 


Self-Love yet ſtronger, as its objects nigh ; 

Reaſon's at diſtance and in proſpect lye; 

That ſees immediate Good, by preſent ſenſe, 

Reaſon the future, and the conſequence ; | Kel 

Thicker than Arguments, Temptations throng, 65 

At beſt more watchful this, but that more ſtrong. 

The action of the ſtronger to ſuſpend, 

Reaſon {till uſe, to Reaſon {till attend: 

Attention, Habit and Experience gains, 

Each ſtrengthens Reaſon, and Self. love reſtrains. 70 
Let ſubtile Schoolmen teach theſe Friends to fig ht, 

More ſtudious to divide, than to unit 

And Grace and Virtue, Senſe and ' Reaſon ſplit, 

With all the raſh dexterity of Wit. 

Wits, juſt like fools, at war about a Name, ; 

Have full as oft, no meaning, or the fame. 

Self- love and Reaſon to one end aſpire, 

Pain their averſion, Pleaſure their deſire; 

But greedy that its object would devour, 

This taſte the honey, and not wound the flower. 80 
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Pleaſure, or Wrong or tightly underſtood, / 
Our greateſt Evil, or our greateſt Good. 

Modes of Self- love the Pa 881 ONs we may call , 
Tis real Good, or ſeeming, moves them all's 


But ſince not every Good we can divide, l 85 
And Reaſon bids us for eur own Wes | 
Paſſions tho? ſelfiſh; if their Means be fair, 


Liſt: under Reaſon, and deſer ve her care 

Thoſe that imparted, eburt a nobler aim, 

Exalt their kind; and takè ſome — e 90 
In lazy Apathy let: Stoicʒ boaſ i 


I 


Their Virtue dg: n as! in. a Frof 98 DITA. 


But Sees ef Mind! is: Ease, 966 Reſt 


The riſing tempeſt puts in act the” ſoul, - 9 J 

Parts it may ravage, but preſerves the —_ 
On Life's vaſt Ocean diverſely we (ld; 4D 92012: 
Reaſon: the Card, but Paſſion is che Gale 
Nor Go alone in thei ſtill Calm we find 2117 
He mounts the Storm, and walks pon the W- ind. 00 
Paſſions, like Elements, tho born to fight, 
Vet mix d and ſoften' d, in his work unit: 
F 
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But what compoſes Man, can Man, deftroy ? - an. 
Suffice that Reaſon: keep to Nature's road, r 
Subject, compound them, follow her, and God: | 
Love, Hope, and Joy, fair Pleaſure's ſmiling train, 
Hate, Fear, and Grief, the Family of Pain 
Theſe mix d with i art, and th due bounds confindʒ 
Make, and maintain, the Balance of the Mind: 120 
The Lights and Shades, whoſe well-accorded ſtrife 
Gives all the Str eng th and Colour of our life. 
Pleaſures are ever in our hands, or eyes, 4 fl 
And when in Act they /ceaſe; in Proſpect riſe; 
Preſent to graſp, and future ſtill to find, 125 
The whole employ of Body and! of Minde 
All ſpread their charms, but charm not all alike; 
On diff rent Senſes, diff rent Objects ſtrike: 2316 
Hence diff rent Paſſions more or Jeſs inflame, 
As ſtrong, or weak, the Organs of the Frame; 26 
And hence one Maſter Paſſion ini the breaft, > -- - 
Like Aaron's Serpent, {wallows up che reſt. 
As Man perhaps, the moment of his breath, 
Receives the lurking Principle of deatj, 


— 
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The young Diſeaſe that muſt ſubdue at length, 125 
Grows with his growth; and ſtrengthens with his 
So, caſt and mingled with his very Frame, ſtrength: 
The Mind's diſeaſe, its vuling Paſſion came: 
Each vital humour which ſhould feed the whole, 
Soon flows to this, in Body and in Soul. 130 
Whatever warms the heart, or fills the head, 

As the mind opeis, and its functions ſpread, 
Imagination plies her dang'rous art. 

And pours it all upon the peccant part. ä 
Nature its Mother, Habit is its Nurſe; 1335 
Wit, Spirit, Faculties, but make it worſe; 
Reaſon itſelf but gives it edge and powW r, 

As Heav'n's bleſt Beam turns Vinegar more ſow'r. 
The ruling Paſſion, be it what it will, 
The ruling Paſſion conquers Reaſon ſtill.” | 140 
We, wretched ſubjects tho? to lawful ſway, © 
In this weak Queen, fome-Fav'rite {till obey.” | 
Ah! if ſhe lend not Arnis as well as Rules, 
What can ſhe more, than tell us we are Fools? 
Teach us to mourn our nature, not to mend, 145 
A ſharp Accuſer, but a helpleſs Friend ? 
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Or from a Judge turn Pleader, to perſuadde 
The choice we make, or juſtify it made? 
Proud of imagim d Conqueſts all alonſn, 
She but removes weak Paſſions for tlie ſtrong; 150 
So, when ſmall Humours gather to a Gout, _ 
The Doctor. fancies he has Hriv'n them out. 
Yes ; Nature's Road muſt ever be prefer d; 
Reaſon! is here no Guide, hut ſtill a Guard 
Tis her's to rectify, not overthrow, 1 not 11 68 55 
And treat this Paſſion mor as Friend than Foe: 
A MicnTies, Pow. the ſtrong Direction ſends; 
And ſev'ral Men; impells;t6 ſevral Ends: 
Like varying Winds, by ather paſſions toſt, 
1 his drives them conſtant to a ceitain Coaſt. 160 
Let Pow'r or Knowledge, Gold, or Glory pleaſe, 
Or (oft more ſtrong than all) the Love of eaſe, 
Thro' life tis follow'd; ev'n at Life's expence; .> 
The Merchant's toil, the Sage's inddlence, 
The Monk's humility, the Hero's pride, 165 
All, all alike find Reaſon on their ſide ei 
I' Eternal Art, educing Good from Illi 
Grafts on this Paſſion our beſt Prineiple 
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»Tis thus, the Mercury of Man is fix d, 
Strong grows the Virtue with his Nature mix'd ; 170 
The Droſs cements what elſe were too refin'd, 
And in one int'reſt Body acts with Mind. 

As Fruits ungrateful to the Planter's care 
On ſavage ſtocks inſerted, learn to bear; 
The ſureſt Virtues thus from Paſſions ſnoot, 175 
Wild Nature's Vigour working at the root. 
What Crops of Wit and Honeſty appear, 
From Spleen, from Obſtinacy, Hate or Fear 
See Anger, Zeal and Fortitude ſupply; 
Ev'n Av'rice Prudence; Sloth Philoſophy; 180 
Envy, to which th' ignoble mind's a ſlave, 
Is Emulation in the Learn d and Brave: 
Luſt, thro' ſome certain Strainers well refin'd, 
Is gentle Love, and charms all Womankind. 
Nor Virtue, male or female, can we name, 185 
But what will grow on Pride, or grow on Shame. 

Thus Nature gives us (let it check our pride) 
The Virtue neareſt to our Vice ally d; 
Reaſon the Byas turns to Good from Ill, 
And Nero reigns a Titus, if he will. 190 
G 
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The fiery ſoul abhorr'd in Catiline 

In Decius charms, in Curtius is divine. 

The ſame Ambition can deſtroy or ſave, 

And makes a Patriot, as it makes a Knave. _ 
This Light and Darkneſs, in our Chaos join'd, 195 

What ſhall divide? The God within the Mind. 

Extremes in nature equal ends produce, 

In man, they join to ſome myſterious uſe; 

Tho” oft ſo mix d, the diff rence is too nice 

Where ends the virtue, or begins the vice, 200 

Now this, now that the othet's bound invades, 

As in ſome well wrought Picture, lights and ſhades. 
Fools! who from hence into the notion fall, 

That Vice or Virtue there is none at all. 

If white and black, blend, ſoften, and unite 205 

A thouſand ways, is there no black or white? 

Ask your own Heart, and nothing is ſo plain; 

"Tis to miftake them, coſts the time and pain. 
Vice is a monſter. of ſo frightful mien, 

As, to be hated, needs but to be ſeen; „ -aito 

Yet ſeen too oft, familiar with her face, 

We firſt endure, then pity, then embrace. 
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But where th Extreme of Vice, was ne'er agreed; 
Ask, where's the North? at Vork tis on the Tweed, 
In Scotland at the Orcades, and there 2275 
At Greenland, Zembla, or the Lord knows where. 
No creature owns it, in the firſt degree, 
But thinks his Neighbour farther gone than he. 
Ev'n thoſe who dwell beneath her very Zone, 
Or never feel the rage, or never o.]; 220 
What happier Natures ſhrink at with affright, 
The hard Inhabitant contends is right. 

Virtuous and vicious ev'ry man muſt be, 
Few in th' Extreme, but all in the Degree: 
The Rogue and Fool by fits is fair and wiſe, 229 
And ev'n the beſt by fits what they deſpiſe, 
"Tis but by Parts we follow Good or IIl, 
For, Vice or Virtue,: Self directs it ſtill ; | 
Each Individual ſeeks a ſev'ral goal: 
But HEAvꝰxꝰs great view is One, and that the WHoLR: 


That counter-works each Folly and Caprice; 2317 


That diſappoints th' Effect of: ev'ry Vice: 
That, happy Frailties to all ranks apply'd, 
Shame to the Virgin, to the Matron Pride, 


| 
| 
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F ear to the Stateſman, Raſhneſs to the Chief, 235 
To Kings Preſumption, and to Crowds Belief. 
That, Virtue's Ends from Vanity can raiſe, 
Which ſeeks no int'reſt, no reward but Praiſe ; 1 
And build on Wants, and on Defects of mind, 5 
The Joy, the Peace, the Glory of Mankind. 240 # 
Heav'n forming each on other to depend, ; 
A Maſter, or a Servant, or a Friend, 
Bids each on other for afliſtance call, 
Till one man's weakneſs grows the ſtrength of 15 
Wants, Frailties, Paſſions, cloſer {till allye 245 
The common int'reſt, or endear the tye: 
To theſe we owe true Friendſhip, Love ſincere, 
Each home- felt joy that Life inherits here: 
Yet from the ſame we learn, in its decline, 
Thoſe joys, thoſe loves, thoſe int'reſts to reſign; 250 
Taught half by reaſon, half by mere decay, 
To welcome Death, and calmly paſs away. 
Whate er the Paſſion, Knowledge, Fame, or Pelf, 
Not one will change his Neighbour with himſelf. 
The learn'd are happy, Nature to explore; 255 
The fool is happy, that he knows no more; 
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The rich are happy in the plenty giv'n; 

The poor contents him with the care of Heav'n. 

See the blind Beggar dance, the Cripple ſing, 

The Sot a Hero, Lunatic a King, 260 

The ſtarving Chymiſt in his golden Views 

Supreamly bleſt, the Poet in his Muſe. 

1 See! ſome ſtrange Comfort ev'ry State attend, 

A And Pride beſtow'd on all, a common Friend ; 

= Sce! ſome fit Paſſion ev'ry Age ſupply, 265 

Hope travels thro, nor quits us when we die. 
Till then, Opinion gilds with varying rays 

Thoſe painted clouds that beautify our days; 

Each want of Happineſs by Hope ſupply'd, 

And each vacuity of Senſe by Pride. 270 

Theſe build up all that Knowledge can deſtroy; 

In Folly's cup ſtill laughs the bubble, Joy; 

One Proſpect loſt, another ſtill we gain, 

And not a Vanity is giv'n in vain: 

Ev'n mean Selj-Love becomes, by force divine, 275 

The Scale to meaſure others wants by thine. | 

Seel and confeſs, one comfort ſtill muſt riſe, 

Tis this, tho* Mar's a Fool, yet Gop 18 WISE. 
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* Farn Dulnefs learn! The Univerſal Cauſe 
5. 05 Acts to one End, but acts by various Laws.“ 

In all the Madneſs of ſuperfluous Health, 

The Trim of Pride, and Impudence of Wealth, 

Let that great Truth be preſent night and day; 

But moſt be preſent, if thou preach, or pray. 
View thy own World: behold the Chain of Love 

Combining all below, and all above. 

See, plaſtic Nature working to this End, 

The ſingle Atoms each to other tend, 10 

Attract, attracted to, the next in place, 

Form' d, and im pell'd, its Neighbour to embrace. 

Zee Matter next, with various life enduꝰd, 

Preſs to one Centre ſtill, the Cen ra! Good. 
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See dying Vegetables Life ſuſtain, | 15 
See Life diſſolving vegetate again. 

All Forms that periſh other forms ſupply, 

By turns they catch the vital breath, and die; 
Like Bubbles on the Sea of Matter born, 

They riſe, they break, and to that Sea return. 20 
Nothing is foreign: Parts relate to Whole: 


One all- extending, all- preſerving Soul 

Connects each Being, greateſt with the leaſt? 

Made Beaſt in aid of Man, and Man of Beaſt; 

All ſerv'd, and ſerving, nothing ſtands alone; 25 

The Chain holds on, and where it ends, unknown! 
Has Gop, thou Fool! work'd ſolely for thy good, 

Thy joy, thy paſtime, thy attire, thy food ? 

Who for thy Table feeds the wanton Fawn, 

For him as kindly ſpreads the flow'ry Lawn. 30 

Is it for thee the Lark aſcends and ſings? © 

Joy tunes his voice, Joy elevates his wings: 

Is it for thee the Linnet pours his throat? 

Loves of his own, and raptures ſwell the note. 

The bounding Steed you pompoully beſtride, 35 

Shares with his Lord the pleaſure and the pride. 
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Is thine alone the Seed that ſtrows the plain? 
The Birds of heav'n ſhall vindicate their grain: 
Thine the full Harveſt of the golden year? 
Part pays, and juſtly, the deſerving Steer. 40 
The Hog that plows not, nor obeys thy call, 
Lives on the labours of this Lord of all. 
Know, Nature's Children all divide her care; 
The Furr that warms a Monarch, warm'd a Bear. 
While Man exclaims, *ſee all things for my uſe! 45 
„See Man for mine, replies a pamper'd Gooſe: 
What care to tend, to lodge, to cram; to treat him, 
All this he knew; but not that *twas to eat him. 
As far as Gooſe could judge, he reafor'd right, 
But as to Man, miſtook the matter quite: 50 
And juſt as ſhort of Reaſon, Man will fall, 
Who thinks All made for One, not One for All. 
Grant, that the pow'rful ſtill the weak controul, 
Be Man the Wit and Tyrant of the whole. 
Nature that Tyrant checks; He only knows 55 
And feels, another ereature's wants and woes. 


Say will the falcon, ſtooping from above, 
Smit with her varying plumage, ſpare the dove? 
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Admires the jay the inſeQ's gilded wings, 

Or hears the hawk, when Philomela ſings? 6⁰ 
Man cares for All: to birds he gives his woods, 
To beaſts his paſtures, and to fiſh his floods; 

For ſome his Int'reſt prompts him to provide, 
For more his Pleaſure, yet for more his Pride: 
All feed on one vain Patron, and enjoy 63 
Th' extenſive bleſſing of his Luxury, 


That very life his learned hunger craves, 


He ſaves from famine, from the ſavage ſaves; 

Nay, feaſts the Animal he dooms his feaſt, 

And 'till he ends the Being, makes it bleſt : 70 

Which ſees no more the ſtroke, or feels the pain, 

Than favour'd Man, by Touch ætherial ſlain. 

The Creature had his feaſt of life before; 

Thou too muſt periſh, when thy feaſt is o'er ! 
To each unthinking being Heay'n a friend, 75 

Gives not the uſeleſs knowledge of its End ; 

To Man imparts it; but with ſuch a View, 

As while he dreads it, makes him hope it too: 


VX k. 72.] Several of the Ancients, and many of the Orientals at this day, eſteem'd 


thoſe who were ſtruck by Lightning as ſacred Perſons, and the particular Favourites 
of Heaven. ; 
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The hour conceal'd, and ſo remote the fear, 
Death ſtill draws: nearer; never ſeeming near. 80 
Great ſtanding Miracle! that Heav'n aſſign d 
Its only thinking thing, this turn of mind. 
Whether with Reaſon, or with 1»ftin@ bleſt, 
Know, all enjoy that pow'r which' ſuits em beſt, 
To Bliſs, alike, by that direction tend, 
And find the means. proportion'd to their end. 
Say, where full Inſtinct is th' unerring guide, 
What Pope or Council can they need belide ? 
Reaſon, however able, cool at beſt; > 
Cares not for ſervice, or but ſerves when preſt, 90 
Stays till we call, and then not often ne; 
But honeſt Inſtinct comes a Volunteer. 
This too ſerves always, Reaſon never long; 
One muſt go right, the other may go wrong. 
See then the acting and comparing pow'rs 95 
One in their nature, which are two in ours, 
And Reaſon raiſe o'er Inſtinct, as you can; 
In this tis God directs, in that tis Man. 
Who taught the Nations of the held and wood 


To ſhun their Poiſon, and to chuſe their Food ? 100 
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Preſcient, the Tydes or Tempeſts to withſtand, 

Build on the Wave, or arch beneath the Sand ? 

Who made the Spider Parallels deſign, | 

Sure as De-Moivre, without rule or line? 

Who bid the Stork, Columbus-like, explore 105 

Heav'ns not his own, and worlds unknown before? 

Who calls the Council, ſtates the certain day, 

Who forms the Phalanx, and who points the way ? 
God, in the Nature of each being, founds 

Its proper bliſs, and ſets its proper bounds: 110 

But as he fram'd a Whole, the whole to bleſs 

On mutual Wants built mutual Happineſs: 

So from the firſt Eternal Onxpkx ran, 

And Creature link d to Creature, Man to Man. 

| Whatere of Life all- quickening Æther keeps, 1:5 

Or breathes thro Air, or ſhoots beneath the Deeps, 

Or pours profuſe on Earth; one Nature feeds 

The vital flame, and ſwells the genial ſceds. 

Not Man alone, but all that roam the wood, 

Or wing the sky, or roll along the flood, 120 

Each loves Itſelf, but not itſelf alone, 

Each Sex deſires alike, till two are one: 
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Nor ends the pleaſure with the fierce embrace; 
They love themſelves, a third time, in their Race. 
Thus beaſt and bird their common charge attend, 125 
The mothers nurſe it, and the ſires defend; 

The young diſmiſs'd to wander earth or air, 
There ſtops the Inſtinct, and there ends the care, | 
The link diſſol ves, each ſeeks a freſh embrace, 130 1 * 
Another love ſucceeds, another race. 8 
A longer care Man's helpleſs kind demands ; 1 
That longer care contracts more laſting bands: i 
Reflection, Reaſon, ſtill the ties improve, | © 
At once extend the Int'reſt, and the Love: 133 
With Choice we fix, with Sympathy we burn, 
Each Virtue in each Paſſion takes its turn; 
And ſtill new Needs, new Helps, new Habits riſe, 
That graft Benevolence on Charities. 

Still as one brood, and as another roſe; 140 
Theſe nat'ral Love maintain'd, habitual thoſe; 
The laſt ſcarce ripen'd into perfect Man, 


Saw helpleſs Him from whom their life began: a 
Mem' ry, and Forecaſt, juſt returns engage, 


That pointed back to Youth, this on to Age 145 


e „ ** | | 
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While Pleaſure, Gratitude, and Hope combin'd, 
Still ſpread the Int'reſt, and preſery'd the Kind. 
Nor think, in Nature's State they blindly trod; 
The State of NATURE was the Reign of Go p; 
Self-Love, and Social, at her birth began, 150 
Union the Bond of all things, and of Man. 
Pride then was not; nor Ae that Pride to aid; 
Man walk'd with Beaſt, joint Tenant of the Shade; 
The ſame his Table, and the ſame his Bed; 
No murder cloath'd him, and no murder fed. 155 
In the ſame Temple, the reſounding Wood, 
All vocal Beings hymin' d their equal God: 
The Shrine with Goreunſtain'd, with Gold undreſt, 
Unbrib d, unbloody, ſtood the blameleſs Prieſt. 
Heav'ns Attribute was Univerſal Care, 1560 
And Man's Prerogative to rule, but ſpare. l 
Ah how unlike the man of times to come! 
Of half that live, the Butcher, and the Tomb; 
Who, foe to Nature, hears the gen'ral groan, 
Murders their ſpecies, and betrays his own. 165 
But Juſt diſeaſe to luxury ſucceeds, 
And ev'ry death its own Avenger breeds; 
K 
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The. Fury-Paſſiens ; from that blood began, 
And turn d Saen a fiercer ſayage, Man. 


'S | 211 


See him 75 from Nature riling flow 0 Art! 
To copy, 2 Nin then , was Reaſon s part; 


VU 


Thus then to Man. the Voice, of Natyre ſpake _ 


| «Go! from the Creatures thy inſtructions take; . 

4 Learn from the Birds, what food the thickets yield; 
„Learn from the Beaſts, the Phyſick of the field: 
Thy Arts of building from the ee receive; 176 
00 Learn of the Mole to,ploy, the Worm to weave; 
f Lg of the little“ Nautilus to fail, 
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3 Spread che thin gar, and catch the driving gale. 
« Here too. all Forms of. ſocial Uniqa find, 
| « And hence let Reaſop, late, inftry# mankind: 
a Here ſubterranean Works and Cities ſee, © 
There Towns gerial on the wayiog Tree: 
Learn each ſmall people's Genius, Policies; 


* The Ants Republick, and the Realm of Bees; 15s 
60 How thoſe 1 in common. all their ſtores beſtow, 
And Anarchy without gonfuſion know, | 


Vz R. 178.] Oppian. Halieut. Lib. I. deſcribes this Fiſh in the followi anner. 
They ſwim on the ſurface of the Sea,” on the back of their Shells, which eracth) re- 
embie the Hulk of a Ship; they raiſe two Feet like Maſts, and extend a Membrane 


between which ſerdes as à Sail ; the other tyo Feet they employ as Oars at the ſide. 
They are uſually ſeen in the Mediterranean. 
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« And theſe for ever, tho' a Monarch reign, 


Their ſep'rate Cells and Properties maintain. 
Mark what unvary'd Laws preferve their State, 


Laws wiſe as Nature, and as fix d as Fate. 191 


In vain thy Reaſon finer webs ſhall draw, 

« Entangle Juſtice in her Net of Law, 

And Right too rigid harden into Wrong, 

Still for theiſtrong too weak, the weak too ſtrong, 

Vet go! and thus Ger all the Creatures ſway, 196 

« Thus let the wiſer make the reſt obey, 

« Whofor thoſe Arts they learnꝰd of Brutes before, 

As Kings ſhall crown them, or as Gods adore. 
Great Natwreſpoke ; obſervant Men obey d; 2 200 

Cities were built, Societies were made : 

Here roſe one little State; another near 

Grew by like means, and join'd thro? Love, or Fea car. 

Did here the Trees with ruddier burdens bend, 

And there che Streams in purer rills deſcend * > 205 

What War could raviſh; Commerce could beſtow, | 

And he return'd a friend, who came a foe. - 

Converſe or Love, mankind m ight ſtrongly y dra W. 

When Love was Liberty, and Nature Law. FD 
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Thus States were form'd ; the nameof King unknown, 


Till common Int'reſt plac'd the ſway in One. 211 
Then VIRTUE ONLY. (or in Arts, -or Arms, 
Diffuſing bleſſings, or averting harms): 
The ſame which in a Sire the Sons obey'd, 
A Prince the Father of a People made. 2275 
Till then, by Nature crown'd, each Patriarch fate, 
King, Prieſt, and Parent of his growing State: 
On him, their ſecond: Providence, they hung, 
Their Law, his Eye; their Oracle, his Tongue. 
He, from the wond' ring Furrow call'd their food, 220 
Taught to command the Fire, controul the Flood, 
Draw forth the Monſters of th Abyſs profound, 
Or fetch th aerial Eagle to the ground. 
Till drooping, ſick ning, dying, they began 
Whom they revers d as God, to mourn as Man. 225 
Then, looking up from Sire to Sire, explor d 
One great, firſt Father, and that firſt ador d. 
Or plain Tradition that this All begun, 
Convey' d unbroken Faith from Sire to Son, 
The Workman from the Work diſtinct was known, 230 
And ſimple Reaſon never fought but One: 
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« And theſe for ever, tho' a Monarch reign, 
« Their ſep'rate Cells and Properties maintain. 
« Mark what unvary'd Laws preſerve their State, 
« Laws wiſe as Nature, and as fix'd as Fate. 191 
« In vain thy Reaſon finer webs ſhall draw, 
« Entangle Juſtice in her Net of Law, 
And Right too rigid harden. 1 ronx, 
« Still for the ſtrong too weak, the weak too ſtong. 
© Yet go! and thus Oer all the Creatutes ſway, 196 
« 'Thus let the wiſer make the reſt obey, 
Who for thoſe Arts they learn'd of Brutes before, 
„As Kings ſhall: Crown them, or as Gods adore. 

Great Nature ſpoke ; obſervant Men obey'd; 200 
Cities were built, Societies were made: 
Here roſe one little State; another near 
Grew by like means, and join d thro' Love, or Fear. 
Did here the Trees with ruddier burdens bend, 
And there the Streams in purer rills deſcend? 205 
What War could raviſh, Commerce could beſtow, 
And he return'd a friend, who came a fo. 
Converſe and Love mankind might ſtrongly draw, 
When Love was Liberty, and N ature Law. 
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Thus States were form d ;the Name of A ing unknown, 
Till common Int reſt plac d the ſway in One. 111 

Then VIE TVR ON Lx (or in Arts, or Arms, 
Diffuſing bleſſings, or averting harms). ': / - 

The ſame which in a Sire the Sons obey d. 

A Prince the Father of a People made. 275 

Till then, by Nature crown'd; each Patriarch fate, 

King, Prieſt, and Parent of his growing State: 

On him, their ſecond Providence, they hung, 

Their Law, his Eye; their Oracle, his Tongue, 
He, from the wond' ring furrow call'd their food, 220 
Taught to command the Fire; controul the Flood, 
Draw forth the Monſters of th' Abyſs profound, 

Or fetch th' aerial Eagle to the ground. 

Till drooping, ſickn'ning, dying, they began 
Whom they rever' d as God, to mourn as Man 22; 
Then, looking up from Sire to Sire, explor d 

One great, firſt Father, and that firft ador'd. 

Or plain Tradition that this All Beg m, 
Convey'd unbroken Faith from Sire to Son. 
The Workman from the Mork diſtindt was known, 230 
And {imple Reaſon never ſought but One 
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Fre Wit oblique had broke that ſteady light, 

Man, like his Maker, ſaw, that all was right, 

To Virtue in the paths of Pleaſure trod, 

And own'd a Father when he own'd a God. 235 

Lo vx all the Faith, and all th' Allegiance then; 

For Nature knew no Right Divine in Men, 

No Ill could fear in God; and underſtood 

A Sovereign Being but a Sovereign Good. 

True Faith, true Policy, united ran, 240 

That was but Love of God, and this of Man. 
Who firſt taught ſouls enſla v d, and realms undone, 

Th' enormous Faith of Many made for One? 

That proud Exception to all Nature's laws, 

T'invert the World, and counter- work its Cauſe? 245 

Force firſt made Conqueſt, and that Conquelt, Law ; 

Till Superſtition taught the Tyrant Awe, 

Then ſhar'd the Tyranny, and lent it aid, 

And Gods of Conqu'rors, Sla ves of Subjects made: 

She, midſt the Light'ning's blaze and Thunder's ſound, 

When rock'd the Mountains, and when groan'd the 

She taught the weak to bend, the proud to pray * 

To Pow'r unſeen, and mightier far than they. 
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She, from the rending earth, and burſting skies, 
Saw Gods deſcend, and Fiends infernal riſe; 255 
Here fix'd the dreadful, there the bleſt abodes; 


Fear made her Devils, and weak Hope her Gods: 


Gods partial, changeful, paſſionate, unjuſt. 
Whoſe Attributes were Rage, Revenge, or Luſt: 
Such as the ſouls of Cowards might conceive 260 
And form'd lite Tyrants, Tyrants would believe. 
Zeal then, not Charity, became the guide, 


And Hell was built on Spite, and Heawnon Pride- 
Then ſacred ſeem'd th? Æthereal Vault no more; 


Altars grew marble then, and reek' d with gore: 265 
Then firit the Flamen taſted living food;; 
Next his grim Idol ſmear'd with human blood 


With Heav'ns on Thunders ſhook the world below, 


And play'd the God an Engine on his foe. | 
So drives Selj-, love, 'thro' juſt and thro” . 250 
To One man's Pow'r, Ambition, Lucre, Luſt: 
The ſame Self-love; in All, becomes the cauſe 
Of what reſtrains him, Government and Laws. 
For what one likes if others like as well, 
What ſerves one Will when many Wills rebel _ 275 
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How ſhall he keep, what ſleeping or awake 

A weaker may ſurprize, a ſtronger take? 

His Safety muſt his Liberty reſtrain ; 

All join to guard what each deſires to gain. 
Forc'd into Virtue thus by Self-defence, 290 
Ev'n Kings learn'd Juſtice and Benevolence: 
Self. love forſook the path it firſt purſu'd, 

And found the private in the public Good. 

Twas then, the ſtudious Head, or gen'rous Mind, 
Follo'wer of God, or Friend of Humankind, 285 
Poet or Patriot roſe, but to reſtore | 
The Faith and Moral, Nature- gave before ; 
Re-lum'd her ancient light, not kindled new ; 

If not God's Image, yet his Shadow drew ; 
Taught Pow'rsdue uſe to People and to Kings, 29 
Taught, not to ſlack nor ſtrain its tender ſtrings; 
The Leſs, and Greater, ſet ſo juſtly true, 

That touching one muſt ſtrike the other too, 
And jarring Int'reſts of themſelves create 

Th' according Muſic of a well mixd State. 295 
Such is the WorLD's great Harmony, that ſprings. 
From Union, Order, full Conſent of things: 

M 


48 ZE RA NN. LEX. 
Where ſmall and great, where weak and mighty made 


Io ſerve not ſuffer, ſtrengthen, not invade, 


More pow'rful each as needful to the reſt, 300 
And in proportion as it bleſſes, bleſt, 
Draw to one point, and to one Centre bring 
Beaſt, Man, or Angel, Servant, Lord, or King. 
For Forms of Government let fools: conteſt, 
Whate'er is beſt adminiſtred, is beſt: 305 
For Modes of Faith let graceleſs Zealots fight, 
His can't be wrong whoſe Life is in the right: 
All muſt be falſe, that thwart this One, great Eud, 
And all of God, that bleſs Mankind, or mend. 3:5 
Man, like the gen'rous Vine, ſupported lives, 
The agua he $4408 Is from, th' Reabroce he gives. 


Let make at once ute Cucle — the Sus; F 


So two conſiſtent Motions act the ſoul, 320 

And one regards Eſelf, and one the 77 bole. + 
Thus God and Nature link'd the gen'ral F rame, 

And bade Self- Love and Social be the ſame. 
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Ws 4eP1Ne5s! our Being's End and Aim! 
0 Good, Pleaſure, Eaſe, Content! whatc'e er 

thy name : 

That Something ſtill, which prompts th eternal ſigh 

For which we bear to live, nor fear to die; 


Which ſtill ſo near us, yet beyond us lies, 5 


O'erlook' d, ſeen double, by the fool — and wiſe. 


Plant of Cæleſtial ſeed! if dropt below, * 


Say, in what mortal ſoil thou deign'ſt to grow? 
Fair- opening to ſome Court's propitious Shine, 
Or deep with diamonds in the flaming Mine, © 
Twin d with the wreaths Parnaſſian Laurels yield, 
Or reap'd in Iron Harveſts of the Fields 
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Where brows - = Were grows it not If vain our toil, 
We ought to blame the Culture, not the Soil: 
Fix'd to no ſpot is Happineſs ſincere; 15 
'Tis, no where, to be found, or-ev 'ry where; . 8 
"Tis never to be bought, but always free, 


And fled from Monarchs, Sr. JohN! dwells with thee. 


Ask of the Learn'd the way, the Learn'd are blind, 
This bids to ſerve, and that to ſhun mankind: 20 
Some place the bliſs in Action, ſome in Eaſe, 
Thoſe' call-it Pleaſure, and. Contentment theſe : 
Who thus define it, ſay they more or leſs oF 
Than this, that Happineſs is Happineſs ? - — 
One grants his Pleaſure is but Reſt from pain, 
One doubts of All, one, owns ev'n Virtue vain. 
Take Nature's path, and mad Opinion's leave, 
All States can- reach it,” and all Heads conceive; 
Obvious her goods, in no Extreme they dwell, 
There needs but thinking right, and meaning well q 
And mourn our various portions as we pleaſe, 
Equal is common Senſe, and common Faſe. 

Remember Man, © the univerſal Cauſe 
Acts not by partial but by gen'ral Laws; 


and. oh. 
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And makes what Happineſs we juftly call, 30 

Subſiſt not in the Good of one, but all. 

There's not a bleſſing Individuals find, 

But ſome way leans and hearkens to the Kind. 

No Bandit fierce,” no Tyrant mad with pride, 

No cavern'd Hermit, reſt ſelf-ſatisfy'd; 40 

Who moſt to ſhun or hate mankind pretend, 

Seek an Admirer, or wou'd fix a Friend. 

Abſtract what others feel, what others think, 

All Pleaſures ſicken, and all Glories {ink ; 

Each has his ſhare, and who wou'd more obtain 45 

Shall find, the pleaſure. pays not half the pain. 
ORDER 1s, Heav'n's firſt Law; and this confeſt, 

Some ar E, and muſt be, greater than the reſt, | 

More rich, more wiſe: but who infers from hence 

That ſuch are happier, ſhocks all common ſenſe. 50 

Heav'n to mankind impartial we confeſs 10 

If all are equal in their happineſs Ge! 

But mutual wants this happineſs increaſe, 

All Nature's diff rence keeps all Nature's peace. 

Condition, Circumſtance is not the thing: 29 

Bliſs is the ſame, in Subject or in King; 
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In who obtain defence, or who defend; 
In him who is, or him who finds, a friend. 
Heav'n breathes thro ey'ry member of the whole 
One common Blefling, as one common Soul: 60 
But Fortune's gifts if each alike poſſeſt, 
And each were equal, muſt not all conteſt ?-- ll 
If then to all men Happineſs was meant, bh 
God in Externals could not place Content. $ 
Fortune her gifts may variouſly" diſpoſe, -- 6 Ml 
And theſe be call'd unhappy, happy thoſe; : 
But Heav'n's juſt balance equal will appear, "Ll 45 
While thoſe are plac d in Hope, and theſe in hee: - | 
Not preſent Good or Ill, the joy or curſe, 
But future views, of Better, or of Worſe. + © _ 
Oh Sons of Earth! attempt ye till to riſe 
By mountains piF'd on mountains, to the Skies? 
Heav'n ſtill with laughter the vain toil ait 
And buries Madmen in the Heaps they raiſe. by 
Know, all the Good that Individuals find, © 5 
Or God and Nature meant to meer es i: 
Reaſon's whole pleaſures, all the joys of Senſe, - 
Lie in three words, Health, Peace, and Competence. 
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But Health conſiſts with Temperance alone, 

And Peace, fair Virtue! Peace is all thy own; 82 

The gifts of Fortune good or bad may gain; 

But theſe leſs taſte them, as they worſe obtain. 

Say, in purſuit of Profit or Delight, 

Who riſque the moſt, that take wrong means, or right? 

Of Vice or Virtue, whether bleſt or curſt, 85 

Which meets Contempt, or which Compaſſion firſt ? 

Count all th' advantage proſp'rous Vice attains, 

*Tis but what Virtue flies from, and diſdains; 

And grant the bad what happineſs they wou'd, 
One they muſt want, which is, to paſs for good. 90 

Oh blind to Truth, and God's whole Scheme be- 

Who fancy Bliſs to Vice, to Virtue Woe: (low! 

Who ſees and follows that great Scheme the beſt, 

Beſt knows his bleſſing, and will moſt be bleſt. 


But Fools the Good alone unhappy call, 9% 


For Ills or Accidents that chance to Al. 

See FALKLAND falls, the virtuous and the juſt ! 
See godlike TuRENNE proſtrate on the duſt ! 
See 'SIDNEY bleeds amid the martial ſtrife ! 


Was this their Virtue, or Contempt of life? 260 
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Say was it Virtue, more tho Heav n ne'er gave, 
Lamented DIGBY! ſunk thee to the Grave? 
Tell me, if Virtue made the Son expire, 
Why, full of Days and Honour, lives the Sire? 
Why drew Mar ſeilles good Biſhop purer breath, 105 
When Nature ſicken'd, and each gale was death? ? 
Or why ſo long (in Life if long can be) 
Lent Heav'n a Parent to the Poor and Me ? 
What makes all Phyſical or Moral Ill? 
There deviates Nature, and here wanders Will. 
God ſends not Ill, tis Nature lets it fall 
Or Chance eſcape, and Man improves it all. 
We juſt as wiſely might of Heav'n bee 
That righteous Abel was deſtroy'd by Cain, 
As that the virtuous Son is ill at eaſe, 115 
When his lewd Father gave the dire diſeaſe. 
Think we like ſome weak Prince th' Eternal Cauſe, 
Prone for his Fav'rites to reverſe his Laws? | 
i Shall burning Etna, if a Sage requires, 
Forget to thunder, and recall her fires ? 120 
On Air or Sea new motions be impreſt, 
O blameleſs Bethel! to relieve thy breaſt ? 1, + 
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When the looſe Mountain trembles from on high, 

Shall Gravitation ceaſe; if you go by ? 24 

Or ſome old Temple nodding to its fall, 125 

For Chartres head reſerve the hanging Wall 2 
But ſtill this World (ſo fitted for the Knave) 

Contents us not. A better ſhall we have? 

A Kingdom of the ſuſt then let it be: 

But firſt conſider how thoſe Juſt agree? 130 

The Good muſt merit God's peculiar car; 

But who but God can tell us, who they are? 

One thinks on Calvin Heav'n's own ſpirit fell, 

Another deems him Inſtrument of Hell; 

If Calvin feel Heav'n's Bleſſing, or its Rod, 135 

This cries there is, and that, there is no God. 

What ſhocks one part will edify the reſt, 

Nor with one Syſtem can they all 5 

Give each a Sy ſtem, all muſt be at ſtrife; 

What diff rent Syſtems for a man and wiſe [740 

The very beſt will variouſſy inclin e 

And what rewards your Virtue, — mine. 

« Whatever, b, is: right.” — This world, tis is true 

Was made for Cæſar but for Titus too: 
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And which mor hleſt? ho chainꝰd his Country, ſay, 1 
Or he, whoſe Virtue ſigh'd to loſe a day? 146 MY 
But ſometimes Virtue ſtarves while Vice is fed.” | 
What then? is the reward of Virtue, Bread?ꝰ F 
That, Vice may merit; tis the price of 'Toil : N 
The Knave deſerves it when he tills the Soil, 
The Knave deſerves it when he tempts the Main, 
Where Madneſs fights, for Tyrants, or for Gain. 
The good man may be weak, be indolent, 
Nor is his claim to Plenty, but Content. 
But grant him Riches,” your demand is oer? 155 
« No ſhall the good want health, the good want 
Add health and pow rj and & Vr ry earthly thing: [Pow'r? 
Why bounded pow'r ? why private? YG no PE! ? 
Nay, why external for internal givn, 
Why is not Man a God, and Earth Eleven n? 160 
Who ask and reaſon thius, will ſcarce conceive 
God gives enough while he has more to give: 
Immenſe the Pow'r, immenſe were the demand 
Say, at what part of Nature will they freaad's ba 
What nothing earthly gives, or can deſtroy, 165 
The Soul's calm ſun- ſhine, and the heart- felt joy, 
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Is Virtue's Prize ; A better would you fix, 

And give Humility a Coach and ſix? 

juſtice a Conqu'ror's ſword, or Truth a Gown, 
Or Publick Spirit, its great cure, a Crown? 170 
Rewards that either would to Virtue bring 

No joy, or be deſtructive of the thing. 
How oft by theſe at ſixty are undone 

The Virtues of a Saint at twenty one! 

For Riches, can they give but to the ſuſt, 175 
His own Contentment, or another's Truſt? 
Judges and Senates ha ve been bought for gold, 
Eſteem and Love were never to be ſold. 


O Fool! to think, God hates the worthy Mind, 


The Lover, and the Love, of Human kind, 180 


Whoſe Life is healthful, and whole Conſcience clear; 


| Becauſe he wants a thouſand pounds a year 
Honour and Shame from no Condition rife ; - 


Act well your part, there all the Honour lies. 


Fortune in men has ſome ſmall diff rence made, 185 
One flaunts in Rags, one flutters in Brocade, 

The Cobler apron'd, and the Parſon gown d, 
The Fryar hooded, and the Monarch crown'd. 
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„What differ more (you cry) than Crown and Cowl?” Wl 
= PII tell you, friend: a Wiſe man and a Fool. 190 5 
Vou'll find, if once the Monarch acts the Monk, MR 
Or Cobler-like, the Parſon will be drunk 
Worth makes the Man, and want of it the Fellow; 
The reſt, is all but Leather or Prunella. 
Stuck o'er with Tiles; and hung round with Strings, 
That thou mayꝭſt be, by Kings, or Whores of Kings. 
Thy boaſted Blood, a thouſand years or ſo, 
May from Lucretia to Lucretia flow; 
But by your Father's worth if yours you rate, 
Count me thoſe only who were good and great. 205 
Go! if your ancient but ignoble blood © 
Has crept thro' Scoundrels ever ſince the Flood, 
Go! and pretend your Family is young; 3 
Not ovn your Fathers have been fools ſo long. 210 
What can ennoble Sots, or Slaves, or Cowards ? 
Alas! not all the blood of all the Howarops. 
=O Look next on Great neſs, lay where Greatneſs lies? 
Where, but among the Heroes, and the Wiſe ?” - 
Heroes are much the ſame, the point's agreed, 215 
From Macedonia's Madman to the Suede; 
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EPISTLES: 59 


The whole ſtrange purpoſe of their lives, to find 

Or make, an Enemy of all Mankind: 

Not one looks backward, onward ſtill he goes, 

Vet ne'er looks foreward, further than his noſe. 220 
No leſs alike the Politick and wiſe, 

All fly flow things, with circumſpective eyes; 
Men in their looſe, unguarded hours they take, 
Nor that themſelves are wiſe, but others weak. 
But grant that thoſe can conquer, theſe can cheat, 225 
Tis phraſe abſurd to call a Villain great. 

Who wickedly is wile, or madly brave, 

Is but the more a fool, the more a knave. 

Who noble ends by noble means obtains, _ 


Or failing, ſmiles in Exile or in Chains, 230 


Like good Aurelius let him reign, or bleed 
Like Socrates, that Man is great indeed.” 
What's Fame ? that fancy'd Life in others breath ! | 
A thing beyond us ev'n before our death. 
Juſt what you hear you have, and what's IE 235 
The ſame (my Lord) if Tully's, or your own. 
All that we feel of it begins and ends 
In the ſmall circle of our foes or friends; 
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To all beſide, as much an empty Shade 

An Eugene living, as a Cxfar dead, 240 
Alike, or when or where, they ſhone or ſhine, 
Or on the Rubicon, or on the Rhine. 

A Wit's a Feather, and a Chief a Nod; 

An honeſt man's the nobleſt Work of God: 

Fame but from death a Villain's name can ſave, 245 
As Juſtice tears his body from the grave ; 

When what t' Oblivion better were reſign d, 
Is hung on high, to poiſon half mankind. 

All Fame is foreign, but of true Deſert, 
Plays round the head, but comes not to the heart. 
One ſelf. approving Hour whole years out-weighs 251 
Of ſtupid Starers, and of loud huzza's; A 
And more true joy Marcellus exil'd feels | 
ww Than Cæſar with a Senate at his heels. 

14 In Parts ſuperior what ad vantage lies 235 
TT Tell (for You can) what is it to be wiſe ? 

't "Tis but to know, how little can be known , 

To ſee all others faults, and feel our own ; 
Condemn'd in Buſineſs or in Arts to drudge 
Without a Second, or without a Judge: 260 
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Truths would you teach, or ſave a ſinking Land? 
All fear, none aid you, and few underſtand. 
Painful Preheminence! yourſelf to view 
Above Life's Weakneſs, and its Comforts too. 

Bring then theſe Bleſſings to a ſtrict account, 265 
Make fair deductions, ſee to what they mount? 
How much of other each is ſure to coſt ? 
How each. for other oft is wholly loſt ? 
How inconſiſtent greater Goods with theſe? 
How ſometimes Life is riſqu'd, and always Eaſe ? 279 
Think, and if ſtill the Things thy envy call, 
Say, would'ſt thou be the Man to whom they fall? 
To ſigh for Ribbands if thou art ſo filly, _ 
Mark how they grace Lord Umbra, or Sir Billy. 
Is yellow Dirt the paſſion of thy life? 275 
Look but on Gripus, or on Gripus wife. 
If Parts allure thee, think how Wh*#* ſhin'd, 
WH*#, the Shame and Scandal of Mankind : 
Or raviſh'd with the whiſtling of a Name, | 
See Cromwell, damn'd to. everlaſting Fame! 280 
If all, united, thy ambition call, | 
From ancient Story learn to ſcorn them all. 
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There, in the rich; the honour'd, fam'd, and great, 
See the falſe Scale of Happineſs compleat! 
In hearts of Kings or arms of Queens who lay, 285 


(How happy thoſe to ruin, theſe betray, 


Mark by what wretched ſteps their Glory grows, 


From dirt and ſea-weed'as proud Venice roſe : 

In each, how Guilt and Greatneſs equal ran, 

And all that rais'd the Hero ſunk the Man. 290 
Now Europe's Lawrels on their brows behold, 
But fain'd with Blood, or ill exchang'd for Gold: 
Then ſee them broke with Toils, or loſt in Eaſe, 
Or infamous for/plunder'd/Provinees. - 
Oh Wealth ill-fated ! which no Act of fame 29; 
Eer taught to ſhine, or ſanftify'd; from ſhame! 
What greater bliſs attends their cloſe: of life? 
Some greedy Minion, or imperious Wife, 

The trophy'd Arches, ſtory'd' Halls invade, 
And haunt their ſlumbers in the pompous Shade. 
Alas! not dazled with their Noontide ray, 300 


Compute the Morn and Evening to the Day:; 


The whole amount of that enormous Fame 
A Tale! that blends their Glory with their Shame 
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EPISTLES 63 


Know then this Truth (enough for man to know) 
VirTUE alone is Happineſs below: 395 
The only point where human bliſs ſtands ſtill, 
And taſtes the good without the fall to ill; 
Where only, Merit conſtant pay receives, 


| Is bleſs'd in what it takes, and what it gives: 


The joy unequal'd, if its end it gain, 310 


And if it loſe, attended with no pain: 


Without ſatiety, tho' e'er fo bleſs'd, 

And but more reliſh'd as the more diſtreſs'd: 

The broadeſt mirth unfeeling Folly wears, | 
Leſs pleaſing far than Virtue's very Tears. 375 
Good, from each object, from each place acquir'd, 
For ever exercis'd, yet never tir'd ; | 


Never elated, while one man's oppreſs'd, 


Never dejected, while another's bleſs'd ; 
And where no wants, no wiſhes can remain, 320 


Since but to wiſh more Virtue, is to gain. 

See! the ſole Bliſs Heav'n could on al beitow, 
Which who but feels, can taſte, but thinks, can know : 
Yet poor with Fortune, and with Learning blind, 
The Bad muſt miſs, the Good untaught will find, 352 
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Slave to no Sect, who takes no private road, 

But looks thro Nature up to Nature's Gov, 

Purſues that Chain which links th' immenſe Deſign, 

Joyns Heav'n, and Earth, and mortal, and divine; 

Sees, that no Being any Bliſs can know 330 

But touches ſome above, and ſome below; 

Learns, from this Union of the riſing 7 pole, 

The firſt, laſt Purpoſe of the human Soul; 

And knows, where Faith, Law, Morals all began, 

All end, in Love of Gop, and Lovk of Man. 335 
For him alone, Hope leads from gole to gole, 

And opens ſtill, and opens, on his ſoul, | 

Till lengther'd on to Faith, and unconfin'd, 

It pours the bliſs that fills up all the mind. 

He ſees, why Nature plants in Man alove 340 

Hope of known bliſs, and Faith in bliſs unknown ? 

(Nature, *whoſe dictates to no other Kind 

Are giv'n in vain, but what they ſeek they find) 

Wiſe is the Preſent: ſhe connects in this 

His greateſt Vi irtue with his greateſt Bliſs, 345 

At once his own bright Proſpect to be bleſt, 

And ſtrongeſt Motive to aſſiſt the reſt. 
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 Self-Love thus puſh'd to Social, to Divine. 

Gives thee to make thy Neighbour's bleſſing thine : 

Is this too little for the boundleſs heart ? 350 

Extend it, let thy Enemies have part: 

Graſp the whole Worlds, of Reaſon, Life, and Senſe, 

In one cloſe Syſtem of Benevolence. 

Happier, as kinder! in whate'er degree, 

And height of Bliſs but height of CHaRIrT. 355 
Gop loves from Whole to Parts: but human Soul 

Muſt riſe from Individual to the Whole. 

Self- love but ſerves the virtuous mind to wake, 

As the ſmall pebble ſtirs the peaceful Lake, 

The Centre mov'd, a Circle ſtrait ſucceeds, 360 

Another ſtill, and ſtill another ſpreads; 

Friend, Parent, Neighbour, firſt it will embrace, 

His Country next, and next all Human: race, 

Wide, and more wide, th' O'erflowings of the mind 

Take ev'ry Creature in, of ev'ry kind; 365 

Earth ſmiles around, with boundleſs bounty bleſt, 

And Heav'n beholds its Image in his Breaſt. 
Come then, my Friend! my Genius come along, 


Oh Maſter of the FOE, and. the Song! 


rn 


And while the Muſe now ſtoops, or now aſcends, 370 
To Man's low Paſſions, or their glorious Ends, 


Teach me like thee, in various Nature wiſe, 
To fall with Dignity, with Temper rife ; 


Form'd by thy Converſe, happily to Wer 
From grave to gay, from lively to ſevere, 775 
Correct with ſpirit, eloquent with eaſe, 
Intent to reaſon, or polite to pleaſe. 
O! while along the ſtream of Time, thy Name 
Expanded flies, and gathers all its fame, 
Say, ſhall my little Bark attendant fail, 380 
Purſue the Triumph, and partake the Gale? 
And ſhall this Verſe to future age pretend 
Thou wert my Guide, Philoſopher, and Friend ? 38; 
That urg'd by thee, I turn'd the tuneful Art 
From Sounds to Thin gs, from Fancy to the Heart; 
For Wit's falſe Mitjor heſd up Nature's Light; 
Shew'd erring Pride / hatever Ts, is Right ; 
That Reaſon Paſſion, anſwer one great Aim; 390 
That true Self-love and Social are the ſame; 
That Virtue only makes our Bliſs below ; 
And all our Knowledge 1 is, Ourſelves to know. 
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es, you deſpiſe the Man to books confin'd, 
Who from his Study rails at human kind; 
Thoꝰ what he learns he ſpeaks, and may ad- 
: | Some gen ral Maxims, or be right by Chance. [vance 
The coxcomb Bird, ſo talkative and grave, 9 


: That from his Cage cries Cuckold, Whore, and Knave, 
no many a Paſſenger he rightly wh. 


You hold him no Philoſopher at = 
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And yet the fate of all Extremes is ſuch, 
Men may be read, as well as Books too much. 10 
To Obſervations which our ſelves we make, 
We grow more partial for th* Obſerver's ſake ; 
To written Wiſdom, as another's 8, leſs: - 
Maxims are drawn from Notions, thoſe from Gueſs. | 
There's ſome Peculiar in each Leaf and Gram ; 1 1; 
Some unmark'd F ihre, In V ein: 1 
Shall only Man be taken in the grols 


Grant but as many ſorts of Mind, as * Moſs. 
That each from other differs, firſt - confeſs ; | 
Next, that he varies from. himſelf no leſs : 20 
Add Nature's, Cuſtom's, Reaſon's, Paſhon's ſtnife, 


And all Opinion $ Colours caſt. on Life. 
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Vet more; the diff rence is as great between 
The Optics ſeeing, as the Objects ſeen. 
All Manners take a tincture from our o., 25 
Or come diſcolour d throꝰ our Paſſions ſhown, 
Or Fancy's beam inlarges, multiplies, _ 
Contracts, inverts, and gives ten thouſand dyes. 
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0 There ae Ao 3006 Sorts of Moſs bed by Naturaliſts, 


EPTISTLE S. 9 


Our depths who fathoms, or our ſhallows finds ? 

Quick whirls, and ſhifting eddies, of our minds? 30 
Life's Stream for obſervation will not ſtay, 

It hurries all too fait to mark their way. 

W In vain ſedate reflections we wou'd make, 

= When half our knowledge we mult ſnatch, not take. 

oa human actions reaſon tho? you can, 35 

1 may be Reaſon, but it is not Man: 

His Principle of action once explore, 

That inſtant, tis his Principle no more; 

Like following Life thro' Creatures you diſſect, 

You loſe it, in the moment you detect. b 0714 

Oft, in the Paſſions wild rotation toſt, 

Our ſpring of action to our ſelves is loſt: 

Tir'd, not determin'd, to the laſt we yeild, 

And what comes then is maſter of the field. 


When Senſe ſubſides, and Fancy ſports in Sleep, 
(Tho' paſt the recollection of the thought) 
Becomes the ſtuff of which our Dream is wrought: 
Something, as dim to our internal view, 
W 1s thus perhaps the cauſe of half we do. 59 
4 C | 


As the laſt Image of that troubled heap, 45 
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In vain the Grave, with retroſpective eye, 
Would from th' apparent What conclude the * . 
Infer the Motive from the Deed, and ſnew 
That what wechanc'd, was what we meant, ide: | 
Behold | if Fortune or a Miſtreſs: frowns, ! FLLEY 35 
Some plunge in bus'neſs, others ſhave their crowns: 
To eaſe the foul of one oppreſſive weight, 
This quits an Empire, that imbroils a State: 

The ſame aduſt complexion has impelbd 


* Charles to the Convent, Philip to the Field. 60 


Not always Actions ſhow the Man: we find: 
Who does a kindneſs is not therefore kind; | 
Perhaps Proſperity: becalm'd his breaſt, | ' 
Perhaps the wind juſt ſhifted from the Eaſt: 
Not therefore humble he who ſeeks: retreat, 6) 
Pride guides his ſteps, and bids him ſhun the great: 
Who combates bravely is not therefore brave, 
He dreads a death- bed like the meaneſt flavet TH 
Who reaſons wiſely; is not therefore wiſe, 


His pride in reas' ning, not in acting Hes 570 


CHARLES v. and PHILIP II. 


E PST L E S. 11 


But grant that Actions beſt diſcover Man; 
Take the moſt ſtrong, and ſort them as you can. 
The few that glare, each Character muſt mark, 
You balance not the many in the dark. _ 
What will you do with ſuch as diſagree? | 
Suppreſs them half, or call them Policy. 
Muſt then at once (the Character to ſave) 
The plain, rough Hero turn a erafty Kna ve? 
Alas! in truth, the man but chang'd his mind, 
Perhaps was ſick, in love, or had not din d. 80 

Ask how from Britain Cæſar made retreat? 

Cæſar perhaps had told you, he was beat. 
The mighty Czar what moy'd to wed a Punk ? 
The mighty! Czar might anſwer; he was drunk. 
But, ſage Hiſtorians ! tis your task to prove 85 
One action, Conduct; one, Heroic Love. | 

*Ts from high liſe high Characters are drawn : 

A Saint in Crape is twice a Saint in Lawn; 

A Judge is juſt, a Chanc'lor juſter ſtill; © 
A Gownman, learn'd; a Biſhop, what you will; 90 
Wiſe, if a Miniſter; but if a King, 


More wiſe, more learn'd, more juſt, more ey'ry thing. 


_— 


i EPISTLES 


Court-virtues bear, like Gems, the higheſt rate, 
Born where Heay'ns influence ſcarce can penetrate: 
In Life's low vale,” the ſoil the Virtues like, 9 s | 
They pleaſe as beauties, here as wonders ſtrike. MM 
Tho” the ſame Sun with all- diffuſive rays E g 
Bluſh in the Roſe, and in the Diamond blaze, || 
We prize the ſtronger effort: of his pow, : 
And juſtly ſet the Gem above the Flow'r. no MR 
"Tis Education forms the common mind; = 
Juſt as the Twig is bent, the Tree's inclin'd. 
Boaſtful and rough, your firſt Son is a Squire; 
The next a Tradeſman, meek, and much a Lyer; 
Tom ſtruts a Soldier, open, bold and brave; 105 
Will ſneaks a Scriy'ner, an exceeding Knave: 
Is he a Churchman? then he's fond of pow'r, 
A Quaker? ſly; a Presbyterian ? ſow'r: 0 
A ſmart Free- thinkerꝰ all things in an hour. 
True, ſome are open, and to all men known; 
Others ſo very cloſe, they're hid from none; 
(So darkneſs fills the eye no leſs than light) 
Thus gracious Chandos is beloy'd at ſight, 
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And ev'ry child hates Shylock, tho' his foul 
Still ſits at ſquat, and peeps not from its hole. 115 
At half mankind when gen'rous Manly raves, 
All know *tis Virtue, for he thinks them Knaves : 
When univerſal homage Umbra pays, 
All ſee 'tis Vice, and itch of vulgar praiſe. 
Who but deteſts th Endearments of Courtine, 120 

While One there is, that charms us with his Spleen. 
But theſe plain Characters we rarely find; 
Tho' ſtrong the Bent, yet quick the Turns of mind: 
Or puzling Contraries confound the whole, 
Or Affectations quite reverſe the ſoul: 125 
Or Falſhood ſerves the dull for Policy, 
Or in the cunning, Truth itſelf's a Lye ; 
Unthought- of Frailties cheat us in the Wiſe; 
The Fool lies hid in Inconſiſtencies. 

See the ſame man, in Vigour, in the Gout; 130 
Alone, in company; in place, or out; 
Early at bus'neſs, and at Hazard late, 
Mad at a Foxchace, wiſe at a Debate; 
Drunk at a Borough, civil at a Ball; 
Friendly at Acton, faithleſs at Whitehall. 135 


D 


\ 


Catius is ever moral, ever grave, 
Thinks, who endures a Knave is next a Knave, 
Save juſt at dinner — then prefers, no doubt, 

A Rogue with Ven'ſon to a Saint without, 

Who would not praiſe Patritio's high. deſert, 140 

His hand ynſtain'd, his uncorrupted heart, 

His comprehenſive. head? all Int'reſts weigh'd, 

All Europe fay'd, yet Britain not betray'd. 

He thanks you not; his pride was in Picquette, 
Newmarket-Fame, and judgment at a Bett. 145 

Triumphant Leaders at an Army's head, 
Hemm'd round with Glories, pilfer Cloth or Bread, 
As meanly plunder as they bravely fought, 

Now fave a People, and now fave a Groat. 

What made (ſay Montagne or more ſage Charron!) 
Otho a Warrior, Cromwell a Buffoon ? 151 
A pexjur'd Prince a leaden Saint revere, 

A God-leſs Regent tremble at a Star ? 

The Throne a Bigot keep, a Genius quit, 
Faithleſs thro' Piety, and dup'd thro Wit? =55 
Europe a Woman, Child, or Dotard rule, 
And juſt her wiſeſt Monarch made a fool ? 
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Know, God and Nature only are the ſame: 

In Man, the judgment ſhoots at flying game, 

A Bird of paſſage! gone as ſoon as found, 160 

Now in the Moon perhaps, now under ground. 
Ask men's Opinions : Scoto now ſhall tell 

How Trade increaſes and the world goes well; 

Strike off his Penſion by the ſetting- ſun, 

And Britain, if not Europe, is undone. 165 
Truſt their Affection: ſoon Affections end; 
In pow'r your Servant, out of power your Friend.” 
Manner with Fortunes, Humour change with Climes, 
Tenets with Books, and Principles with Times, | 

Judge we by Nature? Habit can efface, 170 
Int reſt o'ercome, or Policy take place: 
By Actions? thoſe Uncertainty divides: * 
By Paſſions ? theſe Diſſimulation hides : 
Opinions? they till take a wider range: 


Find, if you can, in what you cannot change? 175 
Tis in the ruling Paſſion : There, alone, 

The wild are conſtant, and the cunning known, 

The fool conſiſtent, and the falſe ſincere; 

Prieſts, Princes, Women, no diſſemblers here. 
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This Clue once found unravels all the reſt, 
The Proſpect clears, and Clodio ſtands confeſt. 
Clodio, the ſcorn and wonder of our days, | 
Whoſe ruling Paſſion was the Luft of Praiſe; 
Born with whate' er could win it from the * 


Women and Fools muſt like him, or he dies; 185 


Tho' wond' ring Senates hung on all he dee, : 
The Club muſt hail him Maſter. of a Joe. 


Shall Parts ſo various aim at nothing new, 


He'l ſhine a Tully, and a Wilmot” too. a 
Then turns repentant, and his God adores 190 


With the ſame Spirit that he drinks and Whores; 


Enou oh, if all around him but admire, 

And now the Punk applaud, and now the Fryer, 
Thus with each gift of Nature and of Art, 
And wanting nothing but an honeſt heart, 199 
Grown all to all, from no one Vice exempt, 


And moſt contemptible to ſhun contempt. 


His Paſſion ſtill, to covet general praiſe, 
His Life, to forfeit it a thouſand Ways 
His conſtant Bounty no one Friend had made; 200 
His angel Tongue no mortal could perſuade;, 
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A Fool with more of Wit than half mankind, 
Too quick for Thought, for Action too refin d: 
A Tyrant tothe Wife his heart approves; 
A Rebel to the very King he loves 05 
He dies, ſad out: caſt af each Church and State, 
And (harder ſtill) flagitious, yet not great! 
Ask you Why Clodio broke thro every rule? 
"Twas all for fear; the Kna ves ſhou'd call him Fool. 
Nature well known, no Miracles remain 210 
Comets are regular, and Clodio plain. o eine 
Vet, in the ſearch, the iſeſt may miſtae 
It Tecond Qualities for firſt they take. > 291 in Her H 
When Catiline by rapine ſwell'd his ſtore, 
When Cæſur made a noble Dame a ee „ 21k 
In this the Luſt/ in that the Avarice -- rote 


Wers means, not ends; Ambition was le this Viee ; 


That very Cæſar, born in Seipio's days, 
Had aim'd, like him, by Chaſtity ur Praiſe: : 
Lucullus, when Frugality ebuld thatm, 1>! tas 


Had roaſted: Turnips in the Sabin fülm 744 // * 
In vain'th' Obſerver! eyes the Builders tofl, 
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But quite miſtales the Wold for the b. 9 
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Here honeſt Nature ends as ſhe begins. 
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In this one Paſſion Man can ſtrength enjoy, 
As Fits give vigour, juſt! when they deſtroy. 225 
Time, that on all things lays his lenient hand, 
Yet tames not this: it ſticks to our laſt ſand. 
Conſiſtent in our follies, and our ſms, il }H 


* 
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Behold a re rend Sire, whom Want of — 230 
Has made the Father of a nameleſs Race, 
Crawl thro” the ſtreet, ſhovid.on; ox radely preſs'd 


By his own Sons, that paſs him by un- bleſs d-: 


Still to his Mench he creeps on knocking knees, 
And envies cy'fy: Sparrow that he ſces. 235 
A Salmon's Belly, Helluo, was thy Fate. 


The Doctor call d declates all help too. late, 


Mercy! cries Helluo merey on my Soul! 
Is there no hope ?ualas!-— then bring the . 
* Odious iin Woollen! twouꝰ d a Saint Des. 240 
(Were the laſt words that por Narciſſa ſpoke) 
„No, let a charming Chintz, and Bruſſels hce.. 
Wrap my cold limbs, and ſhade my lifeleſs face: 
One wou d not, ſure, be ; frightful when one's dead 
And —Betty— give this Cheek a little Red, 245 
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ow Politicians chew on Wiſdom a "+ 
And blunder on in Bus'neſs to the laſt ; 
As weak as earneſt; and as gravely out, 
As fbr La, datcing i in the G out. 
The Courtier ſmooth, who forty years had ſhin'd 50 
An humble to all Human kind, 
Juſt broughtout 41 when ſcarce his tongue cou'd ſtir, 
« If —where I'm going could ſerve you, Sir?” 
Igive and 1 deviſe (old Euclio ſaid. 
And ſigh'd) « my Lands and Tenements to Ned.” 2 
Your Money Sir? My, Money Sir! what; all? 
<Why— if I muſt (then wept) I give it Paul” 
The, Mannor,, Sir 2 The Mannor! hold, he cry'd, 
© Not: that IL cannot part with that and dy d. 
And You! brave Conn AM, to the lateſt breath 
Shall feel your ruling Paſſion ſtrong in Death: + 
Such in thoſe moments, as in All the paſt; 
« Oh fave my: N „Heav'n!“ ſhall be Four 1 laſt 
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Forgive ſo true as hat y 50 dev ice fall, 7 
N W f. Moſt Werner Have no [nb Hers Aal. 4 
Młatter too ſoft d Iaſting mark to bear, 
And beſt diſtinguiſ'd by black, brown, or fair. 
How many Pictures of one Nymphi We view,” . 
All how unlike each other; all hHow true 1 
Arcadia's Counteſs here in ermin'd pride, 
There Paſtorella by a Fountain ide 
Here Fannia leering on her own good man, 


. t 


And there a naked Leda with a Swan. 10 
Let then the Fair one beautifully cry 
In Magdalen's looſe hair and lifted eye, 
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Chuſe a firm Cloud before it fall, and in it 

WE Catch, e're ſhe change, the Cynthia of this minute. 20 
= KRufa, whoſe eye quick-glancing o'er the Park 
We Attracts each light gay Meteor of a Spark, 
Agrees as ill with Rufa ſtudying Locke, 

: As Flavia's diamonds with her dirty ſmock, 
Or Flavia's ſelf in Glue (her riſing task) 25 


1 Or dreſt in \ ſrniles of ſweet Cecilia ſhine, 
== With ſimp'ring Angels, Palms, and Harps divine; : 
1 7 | Whether the Charmer ſinner it, or faint it, 15 


When Folly grows romantic, we muſt paint it. 


Come then, the Colours and the ground prepare 


0 Dip in the Rainbow, trick her off in Air, 


And iſſuing flagrant to an evening Mask: 


a So morning Inſects that in Muck begun, 


Shine, buzz, and fly- blow, in the ſetting ſun, 
How ſoft is Silia! fearful to offend, ,. 


The frail one's Advocate; the weak one's Friend: 30. 


To her, Caliſta prov'd her Conduct nice, 
And good Simplicius asks of her Advice. 
Sudden, ſhe ſtorms! ſhe ra ves! Lou tip the wink, 


But ſpare your cenſure; Silia does not drink. 
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Leſs Wit than Mimic, more a Wit than wiſe :. | 


Was juſt not ugly, and was juſt nat mad; 50 


And made a Widow happy, for a whim. 


26 , EPISTLE $ 


All eyes may ſee from what the change aroſe, ;: 

All eyes may ſee — a Pimple on her noſe. 
Papillia, wedded to her am rous Spark, 

Sighs for the Shades — © How charming is a Park! 

A Park is purchas d, but the Fair he fees ; 

All bath'd in tears Oh odious, odious Trere 40 


Ladies like variegated Tulips'/ſhow, Þ 
Tis to their Changes half their chende we one; 1 


Such happy Spots the nice Admirer take, i 
Fine by defect, and delicately weak. Pro | 
"Twas thus Calypſo once our hearts 'alarm'd, - 45 
Aw'd without Virtue, without Beauty charm'd ; 
Her Tongue bewitch d as odly as her Eyes, 


Strange Graces ſtill, and ſtranger Flights ſhe had, 


Yet ne er ſo ſure our paſſion to create, [1 
As when ſhe touch'd the brink of all we hate. | 

Narciſſa's nature, tolerably mild, 1 
To make a Waſh would hardly ſtew a Child, 
Has ev'n been prov'd to grant a Lover's pray r, 55 
And paid a Tradeſman once to make him ſtare; 
Gave alms at Eaſter, in a chriſtian trim, 
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Why then deelart Good - nature is her ſcorn, 

When 'tis by that alone ſhe can be born? 60 

2 Why pique all mortals, yet affect a name ? 

A Fool to Pleaſure, yet a ſla ve to Fame 

Now deep in Taylor and the Book of Martyrs, 

Now drinking Citron with his Grace and Charters. 

Now Conſcience chills her, and now Paſſion burns, 65 

And Atheiſm and Religion take their turns; 

A very Heathen in the carnal part, 

Yet {till a fad, good Chriſtian at her heart. 
Flavia's a Wit, has too much ſenſe to pray, 

To taaſt our wants and wiſhes, is her way; 50 

Nor asks of God but of her Stars to give 

The mighty bleſſing, while we live, to live: 

Then all for Death, that Opiate of the Soul! 

Lucretia's Dagger, Rofamonda's Bowl. + 

Say, what can cauſe fuch impotence of mind: ? 71 5 

A Spark too fickle, or a Spouſe too kind. F 

Wiſe Wretch! with Pleaſures too refin'd to pleaſe 

With too much Spirit to be &er at Eaſe 

With too much Quickneſs ever to be taught 

With too much Thinking to have common Thought! 


You purchaſe Pain with all that Joy can give, 91 
And die of nothing but a Rage to live. 
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- Becauſe ſhe's honeſt, and the beſt of Friends: 


 Wherenonediſtingutſh *twixt your Shame or Pride, 
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Turn then from Wits; and look on Simo's Mate, 


No Aſs ſo meek, no Aſs ſo obſtinatee: 35 
Or her, that ons her faults, but never mends 
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Or her, whoſe Life the Church and Scandal ſhare, : Ga 
For ever in a Paſſion, or a Pray'r: | . 
Or who in ſweet Viciſſitude appears 0 
Of Mirth and Opium, Ratafie and Tears, I 
The daily Anodyne and nightly: Draught 
To kill thoſe Foes to Fair: ones Time and Thought. 
Woman and Fool are two hard Things to hit, 
For true No- meaning puzzles more than Wit. 98 
Pictures like theſe, (dear Madam) to deſign, on 
Asks no firm hand, and no unerring line; 1 
Some wandring Touch, or ſome reflected Light, 
Some flying. Stroke, alone can hit them right: 
For how ſhould: equal colours do the knack, 100 
Camelions who can paint in White and Black? 
IN publick Stations. Men ſometimes are ſhown, py 
A Woman's ſeen in Private life alone: | 
Our bolder Talents in full view diſplay'd, 
Your» Virtues open faireſt in the Shade. 
Bred to diſguiſe, in Publick tis you hide; 


Weakneſs 
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Weakneſs or Delicacy; all ſo nice, 

Each is a ſort of Virtue, and of Vice. 195 
In ſev'ral Men we ſev'ral Paſſions find, 

In Women, two almoſt divide the Kind, 

Thoſe only fix d they firſt or laſt obeyʒ 

The Love of Pleaſures, and the Love of Sway. 
That, Nature gives; and where the Leſſon taught 

Is but to pleaſe,” can Pleaſure ſeem a fault? 201 

Experience this; by Man's Oppreſſion curſt, 


They ſeek the ſecond not to loſe the firſt. 


Men, ſome to Buſineſs, ſome to Pleaſure take, 
But every: Woman is, at heart, a Rake: 20g 
Men, ſome to Quiet, ſome to publick Strife, 

But every Lady would be Queen for life. 

Vet mark the fate of a whole Sex of Queens, 
Pow'r all their end, but Beauty all the means! 


In youth they conquer with ſo wild a rage, 210 


As leaves them ſcarce a Subject in their age: 

For foreign Glory, foreign Joy, they rome; 

No thought of Peace or Happineſs at home. 

But Wiſdom's Triumph is well- tim d Retreat, 

As hard a Science to the Fair as Great. 215 
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Beauties like Tyrants, old and friendleſs grown, 


Vet hate to reſt, and dread to be alone, 

Worn out in publick, weary! ev'ry eye, 

Nor leave one ſigh behind them when they die. 
Pleaſures the Sex, as Children birds, purſue. 220 

Still out of reach, yet never out of vier, 

Sure, if they catch, to ſpoil the Toy at moſt, 

To covet flying, and regret when loſt: 

At laſt, to Follies: Youth could ſcarce defend, 

"Tis half their Age's prudence to pretend. 225 

Aſham'd to own they gave delight before, 

Reduc'd to feign it, when they give no more. 

As Hags hold Sabbaths, leſs for joy than ſpight, 


So theſe their merry, miſerable Night; 


Still round and round the Gboſts of Beauty glide, 230 


And haunt the Places where their Honour dy'd. 


See how the World its Veterans rewards! 


A Youth: of Frolicks, an old Age- of +: 


Fair to no purpoſe, artful to no . 


Young without Lovers, old without a F riend, ha 


A Fop' their Paſſion, but their Prize a Sot, 
Alive, ridiculous, and died forgot! 
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Ah Friend! to dazzle let the Vain deſign, 
To raiſe the Thought and touch the Heart, be thine! 
That Charm ſhall grow, while what fatigues the Ring 
Flaunts and goes down, an unregarded thing. 241 
So when the Sun's broad beam has tir'd the ſight, 
All mild aſcends the Moon's more ſober light, 
Serene in virgin modeſty: ſhe ſhines, {27 


And n the glaring Orb — 2245 


Oh bleſt' with Temper! whoſe unclouded ray 
Can make to morrow chearful as to day; 
That pleag'd can ſee a younger charm, or hear 
Sighs for a Siſter with unwounded ear; 
That ne'er ſhall anſwer till a Husband cool, 
Or, if you rule him, never ſhow. you . o 
Pleaſe by receiving, by ſubmitting ſway, | 
Yet have your Wunbur moſt, when you "A 
Let Fops or Fortune fly which way they will; 
Deſpiſe all loſs of Tickets or Codillem 235 


Spleen, Vapors, or Smallpox,” above them all, 
And Miſtreſs of * tho' China fall. 
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And yet believe me, good as well as ill, 
Woman's at beſt a Contradiction ſtill. 
Heav'n, when it ſtrives to poliſh all it can 260 
Its laſt beſt work, creates this ſofter Man, 
Picks from each Sex to make its Favy'rite' bleſt, 
Your love of Pleaſure, our deſire of Reſt, 
Blends, in exception to all gen' ral rules 
Your Taſte of Follies, with our ſcorn of Fools, 265 
Reſerve with frankneſs, Art with Truth ally'd, 
Courage! with Softneſs, Modeſty with Pride, 
Fix'd Principles with Fancy ever ner; 
Shakes all a and * — - Tow 


1 t r | : 
Evn duch 18 Woman 8 Fame: Wal this led. 

Toaſts live a ſeorn, and Queens may die a jeſt. 
This Phcebus promis dd, (J forget the Year) - 
When thoſe blue eyes firſt open'd on the Sphere ; 
Aſcendant Phœbus watch d that hour with care, 
Averted half your Parents ſimple Pray 'r, 275 
And gave you Beanty, but deny d the Pelf 
That buys your ſex a Tyrant o'er itſelf; 


EPIST LE &. 
The gen rous God who Wit and Gold refines, 
And ripens Spirits as he ripens Mines, 

| Kept Droſs for Ducheſſes, the world ſhall know it, 
To you gave Senſe, Good-humour, and a Poet. 
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EPISTLE III. 


STD I 


ALLEN Lord BATHURST. 


+ i 


„ mal Wen n Doctor diſ-agree, 
55 Wy And ſoundeſt Caſuiſts — like you and 
er me ? 

You hold the Word "wu 12 to FORTY giv'n, 
That Man was made the ſtanding Jeſt of Heav'n, 
And Gold but ſent to keep the Fools in play, 


4 
For half to rr aſh and half to throw _ 
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Bot I, who think more highly . our Kind, 
(And ſurely Heav'n and J are of a mind) 
Opine, that Nature, as in duty bound, 

Deep hid the ſhining Miſchief under ground : 10 
But when by Man's audacious Labour won, 
Flam'd forth this Rival to its Sire the Sun, 
Then, in plain proſe, were made two ſorts of men, 


To ſquander ſome, and ſome to hide agen. 


Like Doctors thus, when much Diſpute has paſt, 1; 
We find our Tenets juſt the ſame at laſt: 
Both fairly owning, Riches in effect 
No Grace of Heav'n, or Token of th Elect; ; 
Giv'n to the Fool, the Mad, the Vain, the Evil, 
To Ward, to Waters, Charters, and the Devil. 20 

What Nature wants, commodious Gold beſtows, 


Tis thus we eat the bread another fows: | ' 


{ 


* 2 


But how unequal it beſtows, obſerve, . 


Tis thus we riot, while who ſow it, ſtarve. 
What Nature wants (a phraſe I much dt: 2 ; 
Extends to Luxury, extends to Aid 127-5: 
And if we count among the Needs of life © 
Another's Toil, why not another's Wife? 3 
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Uſeful, we grant, it ſerves what life requires, 
But dreadful too, the dark | Aſſaſſin hires: uin J 
W Trade it may help; Society exten; 1 
hut lures the Pyrate, and corrupts the Friend : + 
It raiſes Armies in a Nation's aid. 
But bribes à Senate, and the land's betray'd. FI 
Oh! that ſuch bulky bribes as all might [ce 35 
Still, as of old, encumber'd Villainy ! PATIOS ien 
In vain may Heroes fight, and Patriots rave, 
If ſecret Gold ſaps on from knave to knave. 
Could France or Rome divert out brave deſigns, ) 
With all their brandies, or with all their wines ? 45 
What could they more than kniglits and ſquites con- 
Or water all the Quorum ten miles wund? ''\[found, 
A ſtateſman's ſlambershow this ſpeech would ſpoil, 
6 80 Spain has ſent a thouſand jars- of Oy b N01 
Huge bales of Britiſh cloth blockade thę door 45 
A hundred Oxen at yer levee rar: 
Poor Avarice one torment” more would find,” 
Nor could Profuſion ſquander All, in kind 0 
Aſtride his Cheefe Sir Morgan might we meet, 
And Worldly crying Cbals from ſtreet to ſtreet, 
B 
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10 EPISTLES: 


Whom with a wig ſo wild, and mien ſo maz d, 51 
Piry miſtakes for ſome poor Tradeſman craz d. 
Had Colpeper's whole wealth been hops and hogs, 
Could he himſelf have ſent it to the dogs? 

His Grace will game: to White's a Bull be led, 5; 
With ſpurning heels and with a butting head; 
To White's be carry'd, as to ancient Games, 
Fair Courſers, Vaſes, and alluring Dames. 

Shall then Uxorio, if the ſtakes he ſweep, 

Bear home ſix Whores, and make his Lady weep? 60 
Or ſoft Adonis, fo perfum'd and fine, 


Drive to St. James's a whole herd of Swine ? 


Oh filthy check on all induſtrious skill, 

To ſpoil the Nation's laſt great Trade, Quadrille ! 
Once, we confeſs, beneath the Patriot's cloak, 6; 

From the crack d bagg the dropping Guinea ſpoke, 

And gingling down the back-ſtairs, told the crew, 

„Old Cato is as great a Rogue as you.” 


Bleſt Paper-credit ! that advanc'd ſo high, 


Now lends Corruption lighter wings to fly ! 70 
Gold, imp'd with this, can compaſs hardeſt things, 
Can pocket States, or fetch or carry Kings; 


F. er | II 


A ſingle leaf can waft an Army o'er, 

Or ſhip off Senates to ſome diſtant ſhore ; 

A leaf like Sybil's, ſcatters to and fro 75 

Our fates and fortunes, as the winds ſhall blow; 

Pregnant with thouſands flits the ſcrap unſeen, 
And ſilent ſells a King, or buys a Queen. 

Well then, ſince with the world we ſtand or fall, 

Come take it as we find it, Gold and all. 80 

What Riches give us, let us firſt enquire: 

Meat, fire, and cloaths. what more? meat, cloaths, and 


1 Is this too little? wou'd you more than live?  [fire. 
Alas tis more than Turner finds they give. 
Alas *tis more than (all his Viſions paſt.) 8; 


Unhappy Wharton waking found at laſt! 
What can they give? to dying Hopkins, heirs ? 
To Chartres, vigour ? Japhet, noſe and ears? 
Can they in gems bid pallid Hippia glow, 

In Fulvia's buckle caſe the throbs below, 90 
Or heal, old Narſes, thy obſcener ail, 

With all th' embroid'ry plaiſter' d at thy tail? 
They might, (were Harpax not too wiſe to ſpend) 
Give Harpax ſelf the bleſſing of a Friend; 


© NS EN 


Or find ſome Doctor that wou'd ſave the life 9; 
Of wretched Shylock, ſpite of Shylock's Wife. 


But thouſands die, without or this or that, 
Die, and endow a College, or a Cat: ö 
To ſome indeed heav'n grants the happier fate 


T'enrich a Baſtard, or a Son they hate. 100 


Perhaps you think the Poor might have their part ? 
Bond damns the poor, and hates them from his heart: 
The grave Sir Gilbert holds it for a rule, 
That every man in want is knave or fool: 
God cannot love, (ſays Blunt, with lifted eyes) 195 
The wretch he ſtarves* and 'pionſly: denies : 
But rev'rend 8 * *n with a ſofter air, 


5 Admits, i and leaves them, Providenceꝰs care. 


Vet, to be juſt to theſe por men of a 151 
Each does but hate his N eighbour as himſelf D 110 


Damn' d to the Mines, an equal fate betides 


The Slave that digs it, and the Slave that hides. 
Who ſuffer thus, meer Charity ſhould O.. 
Muſt act on motives powerful tho unknown: 
Some War, ſome Plague, ſome Famine they foreſee, 
Some Revelation, hid from you and me. 116 


* 
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] J Why Shylock wants a meal, the cauſe is found, 
J 2 He thinks a Loaf will riſe to fifty pound. 

| What made Directors cheat in South-ſea year? 
Io live on Ven'ſon when it ſold ſo dear. 120 


Ask you why Phryne the whole Auction buys? 


1 Phryne foreſees a General Exciſe. a 
Why ſhe and Sappho raiſe that monſtrous ſam? 2 
Alas! they fear a Man will coſt a plum. 


Wiſe Peter ſees the World's reſpect for Gold, 125 


i And therefore hopes this Nation may be ſold: 
FGlorious Ambition! Peter, ſwell thy ſtore, 


And be what Rome's great Didius was before. 
The Crown of Poland, venal twice an age, 


Io juſt three millions ſtinted modeſt G *# # 130 


But nobler ſcenes Maria's Dreams unfold, 


Hereditary Realms, and Worlds of Gold. 


# Congenial Souls! whoſe life one Av'rice joins, 


And one fate buries in th' Aſturian Mines, 

Much-injur'd Blunt! why bears he Britain's hate? 
A Wrzard told him in theſe words our fate. 136 
« At length Corruption, like a gen'ral flood, 


© (So long by watchful Miniſters withſtood) 
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Shall deluge all, and AV rice creeping on, f 
* Spread like a/low-born miſt, and blot the Sun; 1 
« Stateſman and Patriot ply alike the ſtocks, | 
« Peereſs and Butler ſhare alike the Box, 
The Judge ſhall job, the Biſhop bite the town, 
And mighty Dukes pack cards for half a crown. 
« See Britain ſunk in Lucre's ſordid charms, 145 1 
«And France reyeng'd of Anne's and Edward's Arms!” 
*T'was no Court-badge, great Scriv'ner! fir d thy brain 
Not Lordly Luxury, nor City Gain: 
3 No, 'twas thy righteous end, aſham'd to ſee 
1 Senates degen rate, Patriots diſagree, 150 
V And nobly wiſhing: Party rage to ceaſe, 
| To buy both fides, and give thy Country peace. 
« All this is madneſs, cries a ſober Sage. 

But who, my friend, has reaſon in his Rage? 
«* The ruling Paſſion, be it what it will, 15; 
The ruling Paſſion conquers Reaſon {till. 
| Leſs mad the wildeſt whimſey we can frame, 
Than ev'n that Paſſion if it has no Aim; 
For tho ſuch motives folly you may call, 

The folly's greater to have none at al. 160 


"= 


EPISTLES is 
Hear then the truth: Tis Heav n each Paſſion ſends, 

And diff rent men directs to diff rent ends. 

” Extremes in Nature equal good produce, 


” Extremes in Man concur to general uſe. 


Ask we what makes one keep, and one beſtow ? 165 
That Pow'r who bids the Ocean ebb and flow, 


Bids ſeed- time, harveſt, equal courſe maintain, 


Thro' reconcil'd extremes of drought and rain, 

Builds Life on Death, on Change Duration founds, 

And gives th' eternal Wheels to know their rounds. 
Riches, like Inſects, when conceal'd they lie, 177 

Wait but for wings, and in their ſeaſon, fly. 

Who ſees pale Mammon pine amidſt his ſtore, 

Sees but a backward Steward for the Poor; 

This Year a Reſervoir, to keep and ſpare, 175 

The next, a Fountain ſpouting thro” his Heir, 

In laviſh ſtreams to quench a County's thirſt, 

And Men and Dogs ſhall drink him till they burſt. 
Old Cotta ſham'd his fortune, and his birth, 

Yet was not Cotta void of wit or worth: 180 

What tho” (the uſe of barb'rous ſpits forgot) 

His Kitchen vy'd in coolneſs with his Grot ? 
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His Court with nettles, Moat with creſſes ſtor'd, 
With ſoups unbought, and ſallads, bleſt his board. 
If Cotta liv' d on pulſe, it was no more 133 
Than Bramins, Saints, and Sages did before; 
To cram the rich, was prodigal expence, 
And who would take the poor from Providence: 
Like ſome lone Chartreuſe ſtands the good old Hall, 
Silence without, and Faſts within the wall; 190 
No rafter'd roofs with dance and tabor ſound, 
No noontide-bell invites the country round; 
Tenants with ſighs the ſmoakleſs Tow'rs 3 
And turn th' unwilling Steeds another way: 
Benighted Wanderers, the foreſt oder, _ 
Curſe the ſav'd candle, and unopening door; 
While the gaunt Maſtiff, growling at the gate, 
Affrights the Begger whom he longs to eat. 

Not ſo his Son, he mark'd this overſight, 
And then miſtook reverſe of wrong for ny 200 
For what to ſhun will no great knowledge need, 
But what to follow, is a task indeed. en 
What laughter d Hecatombs, what floods of wane, 
Fill the capacious Squire, and deep Divine! 


No ſelfiſh motive this profuſion draws, 20g 
His Oxen periſh in his Country's cauſe: 


"Tis GrorGE and LIBERTY that crowns'the cup, 


And Zeal for that great Houſe which eats. him 1 
The woods recede around the naked ſeat. 
The Sylvans groan — no matter — © for the F 1 5 
Next goes his wool == © to'clothe our valiant bands” 
Laſt, for his Country's love, he ſells his lands. 
To town he comes, compleats the nation's hope, 
And heads the bold Train-bands, and burns a Pope. | 
And ſhall not Britain now reward his toils? 215 
Britain, that pays her Patriots with her Spoils. 
Alas! at Court he vainly pleads his cauſe, 
His thankleſs Country leaves him to her Laws. 

The Senſe to value Riches, with the Art 
Teenjoy them, and the Virtue to impart, 220 


Not meanly, nor ambitiouſly perſu d, 

Not ſunk by ſloth, nor rais'd by ſervitude; 5 

To balance Fortune by a juſt expence, 

Join with Oeconomy, Magnificence, 

With Splendor; Charity, with Plenty, Health ; 22 

Oh teach us, BaTHuRsT yet unſpoil'd by wealth! 
| D 
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That ſecret rare, between th extremes, to move 
Of mad Good nature, and of mean Self- love/ 
| To Want, or Worth, well · weigh d, be bounty giv 
And eaſe, or emulate, the care of Heav n. 230 
Whoſe meaſure full o'erflows. on human race, 
Mends Fortune's fault, and juſtiſies her grace. 
Wealth in the groſs is death, but life diffus d, 
As Poyſon heals, in uſt propor tion us d! | 
In heaps, like Ambergrife,' a ſtink it lies, 235 
But well diſpers'd; is Incenſe to the Skies. 
Who ſtarves by Nobles or with Nobles eats ? 
The Wretch that truſts them, and the Rogue that 
Is there a Lord, who knows a chearful noon (cheat: 
Without a Fidler, Flatt'rer, or Buffon? 240 
Whoſe Table, Wit, or modeſt Merit ſhare, 
 Un-elbow'd by a Gameiter, Pimp, or Play'r? 
Who copies Yours or Oxronp's better part, 
To eaſe. th' oppreſs d, and raiſe the ſinking heart * 
Where: e er he ſhines, oh Fortune gild the ſcene, 
And Angels guard him in the golden Mean! 24 
There Engliſh Bounty yet a while may ſtand, 
And Honour linger, ere 1 n the land. 


EPISTLE S. 19 


But all our praiſes why ſhould Lords engroſs? 
Riſe honeſt Muſe! and ſing the Man of Ross: 250 
Pleas'd Vaga ecchoes thro' her winding bounds, 
And rapid Severn hoarſe applauſe reſounds. 
Who hung with woods yon mountain's ſultry: brow ? 
From the dry rock who bade the waters flow? 
Not to the skies in uſeleſs columns toſt, 255 
Or in proud falls magnificently loſt, 
But clear and artleſs, pouring thro' the plain 
Health to the ſick, and ſolace to the ſwain. 
Whoſe Cauſe-way parts the vale with ſhady rows? 
= Whoſe Seats the weary Traveller repoſe? 26 
E Who feeds yon Alms-houſe, neat, bur void of ſtate, 
= Where Age and Want ſit ſmiling at the gate? 
Who taught that heay'n-directed Spire to riſe ? 
| The MAN of Ross, each liſping babe replies. 
Behold the market: place with poor o'erfpread | 265 
The Maw of Ross divides the weekly bread : 
Him portion d maids, apprentic'd orphans bleſt, 
The young who labour, and the old who reſt. 
Is any ſick? the Max of Ross relieves, 
Preſcribes, attends, the med cine makes, and gives. 


Provd, by the Ends of Being, to have been. 29% 
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Is there a variance? enter but his door, 271 
Balk'd are the courts, and conteſt is no more. 


Deſpairing Quacks with curſes fled the place, 

And vile Attornies, now an uſeleſs race. 
„Thrice happy man! enabled to perſue 275 

« What all ſo wiſh, but want the pow'r to do. 
« Oh ſay, what ſums that gen rous hand ſupply ? Y 
« What mines to ſwell that boundleſs charity? : 
Of debts and taxes, wife and children clear, 279 
This man-poſſeſt — five hundred pounds a year. 
Bluſh Grandeur, bluſh ! proud Courts withdraw your 


Ye little Stars! hide your diminiſnhd rays.  [blaze. 


And what? no Monument, inſcription, ſtone ? 
„His race, his form, his name almoſt unknown? 
Who builds a Church to God, and not to Fame, 28: 
Will never mark the marble with his name. 

Go ſearchit there *, where to be born and die, 


Of rich and poor makes all the hiſtory : 


Enough that Virtue fill'd the ſpace between; 


When Hopkins dies, a thouſand” lights attend 
The wretch, who living ſav'd a candle's end: 


The Pariſh-Regiſter. 
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EPISTLEA S. 21 


Should'ring God's altar a vile Image ſtands, 
Belies his features, nay extends his hands; 
That live- long Wig which Gorgon's {elf might own, 


Eternal buckle takes in Parian ſtone. 296 


Behold! what bleſſings Wealth to life can lend, 
And ſee, what comfort it affords our end! 
In the worſt Inn's worſt room, with mat half. hung, 


The floors of plaiſter, and the walls of dung, 300 
On once a'flockbed; but repair'd with ſtraw, 


With tape-ty'd:curtains, never meant to draw, 
The George and Garter dangling from that bed 
Where tawdry yellow ſtrove with dirty red, 
Great Willers lies alas! how chang'd from him, 395 
That life of pleafure, and that ſbul of whym, 
Gallant and gay, in Cliveden's proud alcove 
The bow'r of wantonSh */*:* Y and Love; 
Or juſt as gay, at Council, in a ring 
Of mimick'd/Ntateſmen and the merry King. 316 
No Wit to flatter, left of all his ſtore!! 
No Fool to laugh at, which he valued more. 1 
There, victor of his health, of fortune friends, 
And fame, this lord of uſeleſs thouſands ends. 

E. 
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His Grace's fate! ſage Cutler. could foreſce, 31; 
And well (he thought) advis d him, Live like me.” 
As well his Grace reply d, (Like you, Sir Ihn? 


That I can do, when all I have is gone.” |; 


Reſolve me Reaſon, which of theſe is worſe 2 
Want with a full, or with an empty purſe: | 320 
Thy life, more wretched, Cutler, was confeſs d, 
Ariſe and tell me, was thy death more bleſs dꝰ 
Cutler ſaw tenants break, and houſes fall, 
For very want; he could not build a wall. 


His only daughter in a ſtranger's powr, 325 


For very want; he could not pay a dow'r. - 
A few grey hairs his rev'rend temples crown'd, 
Twas very want that ſold them for two pound. 
What ev'n deny d a cordial at his end. 
Baniſh'd the doctor, and expell'd the friend? 330 
What but a want, which you n ſy 
Yet numbers feel, the want of what he * | 
Cutler and Brutus, dying both exclaim, 


> Virtue! and Wealth! „ 


Say, for ſuch worth are other worlds . of 
Or are they both, in this, their own reward ? 3 


That knotty point, my Lord, ſhall I diſcuſs, 
Or tell a Tale? — A als + it follows thus. 


F 


| Where" * Ae 8 n pointing at the skies 
Like a tall bully, lifts the head, and lyes 340 
There dwelt: a Citizen of ſober fame, 

A plain good man, and Balaam was his name. 
Religious, punctual, frugal, and fo forth— _ 
His word would paſs for more than he was worth, 
One ſolid diſh his week-day meal affords, 345 
An added pudding ſolemniz d the Lord's. 

Conſtant at Church, and Change; his gains were ſure, 
1 His givings rare, ſave farthings to the poor. 
= The Dev! was piqu'd, ſuch faintſhip to behold, 
And long'd to tempt him like good Job of old : 350 
But Satan now is wiſer than of yore, 

And tempts by making rich, not making poor. 

Rouz'd by the Prince of Air, the whirlwinds ſweep 
The ſurge, and plunge his Father in the deep; 
Then full againſt his Corniſh lands they roar, 355 
And two rich ſhip-wrecks bleſs the lucky ſhore. 


The Monument built in Memory of the Fire of London, wich an Inſcription 
importing that City to have been burn'd by the Papiſts. 
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Sit Balaam noi, he lives: like other folks, 
He takes his cllirping pinit, he cracks his jokes: 
Live like your ſelf,” was ſoon my Lady's word; 

And lo two puddings ſmoak d upon the board. 360 

Aſleep and naked as an Indian lay 

An honeſt Factor ſtole a) Gem away: 
He pledge d it ta the knight the knight had wit, 
So kept the diamond, and the rogue was bit: 
Some ſcruple roſe, but thus he eas d his thought, 365 
Il now give ſipence where I gave a groat, 
Where once I went to church, III no go twice, 
And am ſo clear too, of all other vice.“ 

The Tempter ſaw his time; the work he ply'd; ; 
Stocks and Subſcriptions pur on ev ry ſide, 375 
And all the Dæmon makes his full deſcent; | 
In one abundant ſhow'r of Cent. per Cent. 
Sinks deep within him, and poſſeſſes whole, 
Then dubs Director, and ſecures his ſoul. 

Behold Sir Balaam now a man of ſpirit, 373 
Aſcribes his gettings to his parts and merit, 
What late he call'd '2 Bleſſing, now was Wit, 
And God's good providence, a lucky Hit. 
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EPISTLES. 26 

Things change their titles as our manners turn: 
His Compting-houſe imploy d the ſunday-morn; 380 
Seldom at Church, (twas ſuch a buſy life) 
But duly ſent his Family and Wife. 
There (ſo the Dey'l ordain d) one Chriſtmas-tide 
My good old Lady catch'd a cold, and dy d. 

A Nymph of Quality admires our Knight; 385 
He marries, bows at Court, and grows polite : 
Leaves the dull Cits, and joins (to pleaſe the fair) 
The well-bred Cuckolds in St. James's air : 
Firſt, for his Son a gay commiſſion buys; 
Whodrinks, whores, fights, and in a duel dies: 399 
His Daughter flaunts a Viſcount's tawdry wife ; 
She bears a Coronet and p-x for life. 
In Britain's Senate he a ſeat obtains, 
And one more Penſioner St. Stephen gains. 
My Lady falls to Play: ſo bad her chance, 359 
He muſt repair it; takes a bribe from France; 
The Houſe impeach him; Co ** by harangues, 
'The Court forſakes him ; and Sir Balaam hangs : 
Wife, ſon, and daughter, Satan, are thy prize, 
And fad Sir Balaam curſes God and dies. 
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_ 


= 1 31 it leſs red the Prodigal de ande 


His wealth, to putchaſe what he ne'er can taſte? 
E Not for himſelf he ſees or hears; or eat 
= Artiſts muſt chuſe his Pictures, Muſic, Meats: 


He buys for Topham, Drawings and Deſigns, | 


4 For Fountain Statues, and for Pembroke Coins; 


Rare Monkiſh Manuſcripts for Hearne alone, 


And Books for Mead, and Rarities for Sloan. 10 
Think we all theſe; are for himſelf? no more | 


| Than his fine Wife, alas or finer; Whore. 


tl. 


WE 4290 E Þ T 9 * L E +. 


Por what * Pers painted, built, and ae! 2 
o to ſhow, how many Taſtes he wanted. Ag 
What brought Sir Viſto's ill got t wealth to waſte? 13 i 
Some Dæmon whiſper d, Vils: have a Tafte” ? 
Heav'n viſits with a Taſte the wealthy Fool, 
And needs no Rod but R-pl-y with a Rule. 
See! ſportive Fate, to puniſh aukward Pride, 
Bids Bubo build, and ſends him ſuch a Guide : : 20 
A ſtanding Sermon, at each year's expence, -- 
That never Coxcomb reach d Magnificence ! 
Nov ſhow vs; Rome was as glorious, not profuſe, 
And pompous; Buildings odes were things of uſe 
Vet ſhall (my Lord) your juſt, your noble Rules 29 
Fill half the land with Imitating Fools: 
Who random drawings from your ſheets ſhall take, 
And of one beatity many blunders make 
Load ſome vain Church with old Theatric ste 
Turn Arcs of Triumph to a Garden: gate, 04 2 y 
Reverſe your Ornaments, and hang them al! 
On ſome patch d Dog hole ek d with ends of Fo 
Then:clap four flices of :Pilaſter mt, 
And lae d with bits of Ruſtic, — 


| Dal 


* The Earl of Burlington had bliſh'd the Deſigns of Inj d the 
Antiquities of Rome 2 Palladio. 4 5 * 


©. 
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1 : Shall call the Winds thro' long Arcades to roar, 35 


proud to catch cold at a Venetian door; 


Fig Conſcious they act a true-Palladian part, 


A certain Truth, which many buy too dear: 


WE And if they ſtarve, they ſtarve by Rules of. Art. 
_— Ofc have you hinted to your Brother Peer, 


4.0 
7 | Something there is, more needful than Expence, 

5 f And ſomething previous ev 'n to Taſte — Tis Senſe : 
= Good Senſe, which only is the Gift of Heav'n, 
And tho' no Science, fairly worth the ſeven: 

5 A Light, which in yourſelf you muſt perceive, 45 


]ones and Le Notre have it not to give. 


To build, to plant, whatever you intend, 


= To rear the Column, or the Arch to bend, 


= To ſwell the Terras, or to fink the Grot; 

In all, let Nature never be forgot. 

Conſult: the Genius of the Place in all; 

That tells the Waters or to riſe, or fall, T 

Or helps th* ambitious. Hull the heav'ns to frale, 

Or ſcoops in circling Theatres the Vale; Pit 

Calls in the Country, catches opening Glades, 55 

you: willing Megs, and varies Shades from Shades, 
I 


50 


* r NAA 


Now breaks, or now directs, «th* intending Lines; 
Paints as you plant, and as you work, _ | 
Begin with Senſe, of ev'ry Art the Soul, 
parts anſw'ring Parts ſhall flide into a Whole, | 66 
Spontaneous Beauties all around adyance, | 
Start ev'n from Difficulty, ſtrike, from Chance; 
Nature ſhall join you; Time ſhall make it ow” 
A Work to wonder at — perhaps a STOW. 
Without it, proud Verſailles ! thy Glory falls, 6; 
And Nero's Terraces deſert their Walk: + | 
The vaſt Parterres a thouſand hands ſhall make, 
Lo! Conn am comes, and floats them with a Lake: 
Or cut wide Views thro Mountains to the Plain, 


You'll wiſh your Hill or Meter d Bent again. 5e 


Behold Villario's ten-years Toil compleat, 
His Quincunx darkens, his Eſpaliers meet, 
The Wood ſupports the Plain, the Parts unite, 
And ſtrength of ſhade contends with ſtrength of * 
His bloomy Beds a waving Glow „ f 
Bluſhing in bright Diverſities of Day 
With filver-quiv'r ring Rills mæander d ber. — 
Enjoy them, ; your Villetlo can no more; Flies 


— 
—_— — - 
a - 
3 
* 
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EPIWT DAS. 39 


| N Tir'd of the {cene Parterres and Fountains yield, 

5 He finds at laſt he better likes a Field. 80 
= Thro' his young woods, ho pleas'd Sabinus ſtray d, 
Or fate delighted in the thick ning ſhade, 
wich annual joy the red'ning ſhoots to greet, 
And ſee the ſtretching branches long to meet. 
His Son's fine Taſte an op'ner Viſta loves, 85 
: | Foe to the Dryads of his Father's Groves, 
one boundleſs Green, or flouriſh'd: Carpet views, 
Wich all che mournful Family of Yews; | 

The thriving Plants ignoble broomſticks made, 
Nov ſweep thoſe Allies they were born to ſhade. 96 

3 At Timon's Villa let us paſs a day, 

2 Where all cry out, © what Sums are thrown away! 

So proud, ſo grand, of that ſtupendous Air, 

W Soft and Agreeable come never there. 

8 Greatneſs with Timon, dwells in fuch a deaught 95 
As brings all Brobdignag before your thought: 
Jo compaſs this, his Building 1 isa Town, 
His Pond an Ocean, his Parterre a Down; 

{ Who but muſt laugh, the Maſter when he les n 
A puny Inſect; . at a breeze. 100 
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Lo, what huge heaps of Littleneſs around! 
The whole, a labour'd Quarry above ground! 
Two 'Cupids ſquirt before: a Lake behind 
Improves the keenneſs of the Northern wind. 
His Gardens next your admiration call, 105 
On ev'ry {ide you look, behold the wall! 

No pleaſing Intricacies intervene, | 

No artful Wildeneſs to perplex the ſcene; 
Grove nods at Grove, each Ally has a brother, | 
And half the Platform juſt reflects the other. 1» 


The ſuff”ring eye inverted Nature ſees, 


Trees cut to Statues, Statues thick as Trees, 
With here a Fountain, never to be play d, 
And there a Summer-houſe, that knows no ſhade. 
Here Amphitrite: fails thro? myrtle bow'rs; 119 
There * Gladiators fight, or die, in flow'rs; 
Un- water d ſee the drooping Sea-horſe mourn, 
And Swallows rooſt in Nilus' duſty Urn. 
My Lord advances with majeſtic mien, 
Smit with the mighty pleaſure, to be ſeen: 120 
But ſoft — by regular approach — not yet or 
Firſt thro the length of yon hot Terrace ſweat, 


„ The two Statues, of the Gladiator Pugnans, and Gladiator moriens. 


E PTS T LES. 4t 
And when up ten ſteep ſlopes you' ve dragg'd your 


G fun at his Study-door he'll bleſs your eyes. [thighs, | 


1 His Study ? with what Authors is it ſtor'd : ? 1295 
In Books, not Authors, curious is my Lord; 

8 Io all their dated backs he turns you round, 

„ Theſe Aldus printed, thoſe Du Sub il has bound; 
Lo ſome are Vellom, and the reſt as good 
For all his Lordſhip knows, but they are Wood. 
For Lock or Milton *tis in vain to look, 


© Theſe ſhelves admit not any Modern book. 
7 And now the Chappel's ſilver bell you hear, 
2 That ſummons you to all the Pride of Pray'r: 


We Quirks of Muſick, broken and uneven, 135 


Make the ſoul dance upon a Jig to heaven. 
on painted Cielings you devoutly ſtare, 
Where ſprawl the Saints of Verrio, or Laguerre, 
on gilded clouds in fair expanſion lye, 
Wa bring all Paradiſe before your eye 140 
ro Reſt, the Cuſhion and ſoft Dean invite, 
Who never mentions Hell to ears polite. 
7 But hark! the chiming clocks to Dinner call; 
A a2 footſteps ſerape the marble Hall: 

5 K 
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The rich Buffet well-colour'd Serpents grace, 145 

And gaping Tritons ſpew to waſh your face. 

Is this a Dinner? this a Genial room? | 

No, tis a Temple, and a Hecatomb, + 

A ſolemn Sacrifice, perform'd in ſtate; | 

You drink by meaſure, and to minutes eat. 135 

So quick retires each flying Courſe, you'd ſwear | 

Sancho's dread Doctor and his Wand were there: 

Between each Act the trembling ſalvers ring, 

From ſoup to ſweet· wine and God bleſs the King. | 

In plenty itarving, tantaliz d in ſtate, + 153 

And complaiſantly help'd to all I hate. 
Treated, careſs d, and tir'd, I take my leaye, " 

Sick of his civil Pride, from morn to eve; 

I curſe ſuch laviſh coſt, and little skill, 

And ſwear, no Day was ever bn 1 9719. 

Vet hence the Pour are cloath d, the bir 5 

Health to himſelf, and to his Infants Bread 

The Lab' rer bears: What his hard Heart a. 

His charitable Vanity ſupplies. 
Another age ſhall ſee the ade Ede 17811 201165 

Imbrown the Slope, | and. nod on the Parterre. 


— 
L —_— — — 
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1 Deep Harveſts bury all his Pride has _ d, 
2 7 And laughing Ceres re- aſſume the land. 


Who then ſhall grace, or who 1 improve, 4. Soi 2 


W Who plants like BaTHuzsT, or who builds like BorLE. 


Tis Uſe alone that ſanctifies Expence, » 171 


. 


And Splendor: borrows all her Rays from 8 <ul 


His Father's Acres who-enjoys 1 in peace, 


8 Or makes his Neighbours g glad, if he encreaſe; 

F Whoſe chearful tenants bleſs their yearly toil, 175 

: g Vet to their Lord owe more than to the ſoil; 

W Whoſe wide Parterres are not aſham'd to feed 

= The milky Heifer and deſerving Steed; 

= Whoſe riſing Foreſts, not for pride or ſhow, 

But future Buildings, future Natives, grow; 180 
Let His Plantations ſtretch from Down to Down, 
Firſt ſhade a Country, and then raiſe a Town. 


You too proceed! make falling Arts your care, 
Erect new Wonders, and the old repair, 
Jones and Palladio to themſelves reſtore, 185 
And be whate' er Vitruvius was before: 
Till Kings call forth th' Idea's of your Mind, 
Proud to een what ſuch hands delign'd, 


EPISTLE S. 


id Harbors open, public Ways extend, 
id Temples, worthier of the God, aſcend, 190 


| id the broad Arch the dang'rous Flood contain, 
he Mole projected break the roaring Main; 
ack to his bounds their ſubje& Sea command, 
ER And roll obedient Rivers thro the Land. 


[Theſe Honours, Peace to happy Britain brings, 
Theſe arc Imperial Works, and worthy Kings. 
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Io Mr. ADDISON. 


[Occafion'd * his Dialogue on sang; 


9 7 


How Rome her own ſad Sepulchre appears, 


2. 8 


. With nodding arches, broken temples ſpread 
W The very Tombs now vaniſh'd like their dead! || 
W Imperial wonders /rais'd-on Nations ſpoil'd, | E 


Where mix'd with Slaves the groaning Martyr toil'd 


Huge Theatres, that now unpeopled Woods, 

= Now drain'd a diſtant country of her Foods; 
8 Fanes, which admiring Gods with pride furyey , 

WW Statues! of Men; ſcarce. leſs alive than they; 10 
Some felt the ſilent ſtroke of mould' ang 85 


Some hoſtile fury, ſome religious rage; 
L 


r the wild Waſte of nn years 1 
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Barbarks blindnchs, Chriſtian zeul conſpire, 
And Papal piety, and Gothic fire. 
Perhaps, by vl own'ruins ſav'd fr flame, . 
Some bury'd marble half preſerves a name ; 
That Name the Jearn'd. with fierce. diſputes purſue, 
And give to Titus old Veſpaſian's due. 

| Ambition ſtghu: (Sha found it-yain to traſt 


e 


The faithleſs Column and the crumbling Buſt; 20 


Huge moles, whoſe ſnadow ſtretch d from ſhore to ſhore 
Their ruins periſh'd, and their place no more 
Convinc'd, ſhe nom contracts her vaſt deſign, 


0 


Beneath her Palm here ſad Judæa weeps, 
Now ſcantier limits the proud Arch confine, * 
And ſcarce are ſeen the proſtrate Nile or Rhine, 
A ſmall Ruphrates thro the piece is/rolld) 
And little Eagles wave their wings in gold + 9 
The Medal faithful te its charge of fame, 
©Thro! dlimes and ages bears each form and name: 
In one ſhott View fübjeeted to our ere 
Gods, Emp'rors, Heroes, Zuges, 4 Beauties, lie" 


A narrow orb each crouded conqueſt keeps, 2 


„RNA ar 


wich ſharpen'd ſight pale Antiquaries pore, 33 


_—_ Th inſcription value, but the ruſt adore; 


* 1 * 7 © ZÞ — PR * * 
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This the blue varnifh,:that the green endears, 
be ſacred: ruſt of twice ten hundred years! 
ro gain Peſcennius one employs his ſchemes, 
One graſps a Cecrops in eeſtatic dream; 40 
Poor Vadius, long with learned ſpleen :devour'g; i 
Can taſte no pleaſure ſince his Shield was ſcour d; 
| 5 And Curio, reſtleſs by the F air-one's ſide, 


Sighs for an Otho, and neglects his bride... | - 
Theirs is the Vanity, the Learning thine: 1A 5 
Touch'd by. thy: hand, again Rome's glories ſhine, - 
Her Gods, and god - like Heroes riſe to viey, 
And all her faded garlands bloom a- new. 
Nor bluſh, cheſe ſtudies thy regard engage ; 
Theſe pleas d the Fathers of poetic rage; 50 
The verſe and ſculpture bore an equal part, 
And Art reflected images to Art. 
Oh when ſhall Britain, conſcious of her claim, 
Stand emulous of Greek and Roman fame? 
In living medals ſee her wars *enroll'd, 55 


And vanquiſh'd. realms en recording gold: > 


5 err L EU 


Here, riſing bold, the Patriot's honeſt face; 
There Warriors frowning in hiſtoric: braſs: 

Then future ages with delight ſhall fee 
How Plato's, Bacon's, Newton's looks: agree ; 60 
Or in fair ſeries laurell'd Bards be thown, 

A Virgil there, and here an Addiſon. - 

Then ſhall thy Cz AG e ee, 
On the caſt ore, another Pollio, ſhine; 
With aſpect open, ſhall erect his head. & 
And round the orb in laſting notes be read, 
« Stateſman, yet friend to Truth! of ſoul ſincere, 
In action faithful, and in honour clear; 

« Who broke no promiſe, ſery'd no private end, 
„Who gain'd no title, and who loſt no friend, 
Ennobled by himſelf, by all approwd, 

« And prais d, unenvy'd, by the Muſe he lov'd. 
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| ROBERT Earl of o 
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Far Moxrin EA 


With Dr, PARMNEL': 8 POEMS, 


\ 


Br v cx were the Notes thy orice-lov'd Poet ſung; 
lin Death untimely ſtop d his tuneful tongue. 
og juſt beheld; and loſt! admird &mourn'd !* 
With ſofteſt manners, gentleſt arts adorn'd ! 
Bleſt in each ſcience, bleſt in ev'ry ſtrain! |; 
Dear to the Muſe, to Harley dear — in van! 
For him, thou oft haſt bid the World attend, 
Fond to forget the ſtateſman in the friend; 
M 


Donn eee, 


For Swift and him, deſpis'd the farce of FOLD 
The ſober follies of the wiſe and great ; Io 
Dextrous, the cravings- fawping croug to quit, 
And pleas'd eſeape from Flattery to Wit. 

Abſent or dead, ſtill let a friend be dear, 


(A ſigh the abſent claims, the dead a tear) 
Recall thoſe nights that clos d thy toilſome days, 15 
Still hear thy Parnell in his living lays, 

Who careleſs now of int'reſt, fame, or fate, 
Perhaps forgets that Ox FORD cer was great; 


Or deeming meaneſt what we greateſt call, 

Beholds thee glorious only in thy Fall. 
And ſure if ought below the ſeats divine 

Can touch Immortals, tis a Soul Yale thine: 

A Soul ſupreme, in each hard inſtance try 1 

Above all Pain, all Paſſion, and all Pride, 

The rage of Pow 'r, the blaſt of publick beach 2; 

The luſt of Lucre, and the dread of | Death. 

In vain to Deſarts thy retreat is made; 

The Muſe attends thee to the ſilent ſnade: 

'Tis hers, the brave man's lateſt ſteps to trace, 30 

Rejudge his acts, and dignify diſgrace.' ' 


20 


A (No hireling ſhe, no proſtitute to praiſe) 


| 
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5 ; When int'reſt calls off all her ſneaking train, 
- When all th' Oblig'd deſert, and all the Vain; 


She waits, or to the ſcaffold, or the cell, 


I E When the laſt ling'ring friend has bid farewel. 53 


Ev'n now, ſhe ſhades thy ev'ning walk with bays, 


Ev'n now, obſervant of the parting ray, 
Eyes the calm ſun-ſet of thy various day, 


Thro' Fortune's cloud one truly great can ſee, 40 
Nor fears to tell that Mo RTI MER is he. 
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Dr. AR ' BUTHNOT.. 


anf nur, ſhut as door good "__ ] farign'd] i fa, 
'D Ive up the knocker, ſay I'm ſick, I'm dead. 
tt See The Dogſtar rages * "nay tis paſt a doubt, : 
All Bedlam, or Parnaſſus, is let out: , 
Fire in their eye, and Papers in their hand, | 
1 They rave, recite, and madden round the land. 
3 What walls can guard me, or what ſhades can hide? 
Z They pierce my thickets, thro my Grot they 845 
By land, by water, they renew the charge, 
= | They ſtop the chariot, and they board the barge. 10 

1 N Or 


2E E nene 


an BIN 


No place picked, nat the Church is FOE OO 
Ev'n Sunday ſhines no Sabbath-day to me: 
Then from the Mint walks forth the man of Ryme, 
Happy! to catch me, party at dione ime. 1 7 

s there a Parſon much be- mus d in beer? 13 4 
A maudlin Poeteſs? a ryming Peer? | 7 
A Clerk, foredoom'd his father's ſoul to croſs, | 7 
Who pens a Stanza when he ſhould engroſs ? 6 
Is there, who lock'd from pen and paper, ſcrawls YZ 


With deſp' rate charcoal round hy darken'd walls ? 20 
All fly to Thif' 'nam, Id in in hum Þ nil 


Apply to me, to keep them mad or vain. 


Arthur, whole giddy Som negledts the Lg 1c 5 
Imputes to me and my toads the . ke. 3 
Poor Cornùs ſees his frantic Wife elope! | T 
And curles Wit, and P vetry; and Pope... Wif 
Friend throꝭ my life;(which did'ſt not Rn 
The world had wanted many an idle :ſang9: 
Dear Doctor! itell me, is not this a curſe ?: 
Say, is their Anger, or their Friendſhip worſef 3 
A dire Dilemma! either way Tm ſpedſ ) 
My Foes will write, my Friends will read me dead. 


5 


EPISTLES. 33 


| Seiz d and ty'd down to judge, how wretched T! 
fe can't be ſilent, and J. will not lye, fr * a 
4 | To laugh, were want of. goodneſs and of Grace, . 35 


=. 


And to be grave, exceeds all Pow'r of Face. 11 
I ſit with ſad: Civility, I reads 
With honeſt anguiſh} and an akin heads! 
And drop at laſt, but in unwilling ears, 
W This faving:counſel; Keep your piece nine years.“ 
Nine years! cries he, who high in Drury-lane 4 
Lalrd by ſoft Zephyrs thro? the broken pane, 
KRymes e're he wakes, and ptints before Tbrm ends, 
oOblig'd by hunger and Requeſt of friends: 


m all ſubmiſſion, hat you'd have it, make it. 
Ihree things another modeſt wiſhes bound; 
My Friendſhip, and a Hrologue, and ten pound. 
pitholeon gteets me thus: Vou knowhis Grace 
Il want a, Patron = aëk him fora Plate: 30 
0 Pitholeon libell'd me but here's a bak Wo t 
© Informs you : Sir, 'twas'when he knew tio better: 
ber hon refuſe him? Cui invites to dine, 

3 © He'll write a Journal, or he'll turn Divine.” 


The piece you think is incofre&2 why take it, 43 
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56 EPISTLES. 


| Bleſs me! a Packet! — * Tis a ſtranger ſues, 86 ; — 
«A Virgin Tragedy, an Orphan Muſe.” = 
If I diſlike it, Furies, death and rage! 

If I approve, © Commend it to the Stage. 
There (thank my ſtars) my whole commuſſion ends, 
Cibber and I are, lackily, no friends. 60 
Fir'd that the Houſe re ject him, © "Sdeath IIl print it 
And ſhame the Fools your Int'reſt Sir with Lintot 
Lintot, dull rogue! will think your price too much 
« Not Sir if you reviſe it, and retouch.” ne 


All my demurrs but double his r 65 | , 
At laſt he whiſpers Do, and we go ſnacks.* 3 


Glad of a quarrel, ſtrait I clap the door, 

Sir, let me ſee your works and you no more. 
Tis ſung, when Midas Ears began to ſpring, 
(Midas, a ſacred Perſon and a King) 7 
His very Miniſter who ſpy'd them firſt, 
(Some ſay his * Queen) was forc'd to ſpeak, or burſt 

And is not mine, my Friend, a ſorer caſe, 


When ev'ry Coxcomb perks them i in my face ? 


The Story is told ſome of his Barber Ch his , 
Tak in 8 * un of Queet. © See the Wife of Bard“ 
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EPISTLEL:SS. 67 
| ; « Good friend forbear! you deal indang'rous things! 


d never name Queens, Miniſters, or Kings; 
Keep cloſe to Ears, and thoſe let Aſſes prick, 
1 Tis nothing” Nothing if they bite and * 2. 76 
Out with it, Dunciad! let the ſecret paſs, 
Tuat Secret to each Fool, that he's an As: 
Ine truth once told (and wherefore ſhou'd we lie » 
The Queen of Midas ſlept, and ſo may I. 80 
You think this cruel? take it for a rule, 
No creature ſmarts ſo little as a Fool. 
Let Peals of Laughter, Codrus! round thee break“ , 
Thou unconcern'd canſt hear the mighty Crack; 
Pit, Box and GalPry in convulſions hurl'd, 8 55 
Thou ſtand'ſt unſhook amidſt a burſting World. 
Scriblers like Spiders, break one cobweb thro', 
Still ſpin the flight, ſelf. pleaſing thread ane w, 
Thron d in the centre of their e ahh 
Proud of a vaſt extent of flimzy lines? ha 
i | Whom have I hurt? has Poet yet, or Peet ret 
= Loſt the arch d eye-brow, or Parnaſſian ſneer? 
And has not Colly ſtill his Lord, and Whore? 
His Butchers Henley, his Free- maſons Moor? 
0 
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58 EPISTLES. 


Does not one Table Arnall ſtill admit? 95 
Still to one Biſhop Philips ſeem a Wit? 
Still Sapho — « Hold! nay ſee you, you'll offend: 
« Wit makes you foes, learn Prudence of a friend. 
] too could write — and ſure am twice as tall, 
Rut all theſe foes! One Flatt'rer's worle than all; 


A Wit quite angry is quite innocent: 10: 


The only danger is, when they repem. 
One dedicates, in high Heroic proſe, 
And ridicules beyond a hundred foes; 


One from all Grubſtreet will my fame defend, 10 


And, more abuſive, calls himſelf my friend. 
For ſong, for ſilence, ſome expect a bribe, 
And others roar. aloud, Subſoribe, ſubſcribe. 
Time, Praiſe, or Money, is the leaſt they crave, 
Yet each declares the other, foot or kna ve. 
There are, who to my Perſon pay their court, 
I cough like Horace, and tho' Jean, am ſhort}, 110 
Ammon's great Son one ſhoulder had too high, 
Such Ovid's noſe, and “ Sir! you have an Bye — 
Go on, obliging creatures; make me ſees il 
All that diſgracd my Betterss met in me- 


E. * 
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EPISTLES. 


a for my comfort, languiſhing in wa 115 
; | « Juſt {o immortal Maro held his head; 
| And when TI die, be ſure you let me know, 
Great Homer dy'd three thouſand years ago. 


Why did I write? what fin to me unknown 
W Dipt me in Ink ? my Parent's, or my own? 126 
q As yet a Child, nor yet a fool to Fame, 
I liſp'd in Numbers, for the numbers came. 
WE 1 left no calling for this idle trade, 
No duty broke, no father diſ-obey'd. 
The Muſe but ſerv'd to eaſe ſome friend, not Wife, 
To help me thro' this long Diſeaſe, my Life, 126 
4h To ſecond, Axtsurhxor! thy Art and Care, 
And teach, the ing * money to bear. 


; 2 But why "Ou oubliſh Granville the I"Y 
And knowing'Walſh, would tell me I could write; 130 
Welboatur'd Garth inflam'd with early praiſe, 
And Congreve lov'd, and Swift endur'd my Lays; 
Ine courtly Talbot, Somers, Sheffield read, 

E n mitred Rocheſter would nod the head, 


6% E ASN E A 


And St. John's ſelf (great Dryden's friends before) 13; 
With open arms receiv d one Poet more. * 
Happy my Studies, | when by theſe approv'd/! 
Happier their Author, when by theſe belovd! 
From theſe the world will judge of Men and Books, 
Not from the * Burnets, Oldmixons, and Cooks. 10 
Soft were my numbers; who could take offence | 
While pure deſcription held the place of ſenſe? - 
Like gentle Fanny's was my flowry Theme, 
A painted Miſtreſs, or 4 purling Stream. 
Yet then did. Gildon draw! his venal quill; 
I wiſh'd the man a dinner, and fate Tells! 1”; - 1 
Yet then did Dennis rave in furious fret; 16 
I never anſwer d, I was not in debt: 
Hunger provok d, or madneſs made them print; 
I wagd no war with Bedlam or the Mint. 
Did ſome more ſober Critic! come abrod?ꝰ 
If wrong, I mild; if right, I kiſs d the rod. 1 
Pains, reading, ſtudy, are thieir juſt pretence, 
And all! they ant is ſpirit, taſte, and ſenſe. 
Commaẽs and points they ſet exactly right, i l 
And 'tyyere a ſin! to rob them of their Mit. 


* Authors of ſecret and ſcandalous Hiſtory. 
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EPIST LES. | 61 


| et ne'r one ſprig of Laurel grac'd theſe ribalds, 155 
p N rom daring Bentley down to pidling Tibalds. 

Fach wight, who reads not, and but ſcans and ſpells, 
Fach Word-catcher that lives on ſyllables, 

vn ſuch ſmall Critics ſome regard may claim, 
Preſery'd in Milton's or in Shakeſpear's name. 160 
Pretty! in Amber to obſerve the forms 

| 2 hairs, or ſtraws, or dirt, or grubs, or worms; 
Not that the things are either rich or rare, 

But all the wonder is, how they got there? 

3 Were others angry ? I excus'd them too; 165 
Well might they rage, I gave them but their due. 

A man's true merit tis not hard to find, 1 
But each man's ſecret ſtandard in his mind, 

W That caſting- weight Pride adds to emptineſs, 

WE This, who can gratify.? for who can gueſs? 170 


5 : The Bard whom: pilf red Paſtorals renown, 
W Who turns a Perſian Tale for half a crown, 
| : Juſt writes to make his barrenneſs appear, 

- And ſtrains from hard-bound brains eight lines a- year: 
: He, who {till wanting tho' he lives on theft, 175 
| E Steals much, ends little, yet has nothing left: 
= p 
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62 E PTC T LES. 


And he, who now to ſenſe, now nonſenſe leaning, 


Means not, but blunders round about a meanins: | 


And he, whoſe Fuſtian's ſo ſublimely bad, 


It is not Poetry, but Proſe run mad: 180 


All theſe my modeſt Satire bade tranſlate, 
And own'd, that nine ſuch Poets made a Tate. 
How did they fume, and ſtamp, and roar, and chafe ? 
And ſwear, not Addifon himſelf was fafe. 
Peace to all ſuch! but were there One whoſe fires 


True Genius kindles, and fair Fame inſpires, 1806 


Bleſt with each talent and each art to pleaſe, 

And born to write, converſe, and live with eaſe: 
Shou'd ſuch a man, too fond to rule alone, 
Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne, 190 
View him with ſcornful, yet with jealous eyes, 
And hate for Arts that caus'd himſelf to riſe; 
Damn with faint praiſe, aſſent with civil leer, 
And without ſneering, teach the reſt to ſneer ; 
Willing to wound, and yet afraid to ſtrike, 195 
Juſt hint a fault, and heſitate diſlike ; 

Alike reſerv'd to blame, or to commend, 

A tim'rous foe; and a ſuſpicious friend, 


(ad 


E SPIST LES. 63 


Dreading ev'n fools, by Flatterers beſieg d, 200 
And ſo obliging that he ne'er oblig'd ; 

Linke Cato, give his little Senate laws, 

E And ſit attentive to his own applauſe ; 

E While Wits and Templers ev'ry ſentence raiſe, 
And wonder with a fooliſh face of praiſe. 20g 
Wo but muſt laugh, if ſuch a man there be ? 
Who would not weep; if Atticus were he! 

h What tho' my N ame ſtood rubric on the walls? 
7 Or plaiſter d poſts, with claps in capitals? 


W Or ſmoaking forth, a hundred hawkers load, 210 


: On wings of winds came flying all abroad? 
l ſought no homage from the race that write; 
| 0 I kept, like Aſian Monarchs, from their ſight; 
Poems I heeded (now be- rym'd ſo long) 
No more than thou, great GeorGE! a Birth-day Song. 
WT 1 nc'r with Wits or Witlings paſt my days, 276 
10 ſpread about the itch of Verſe and Praiſe; 
Nor like a puppy dagled throu gh the town, 
10 fetch and carry Sing- ſong up and down; 
= NoratRehearſals ſweat, and mouth'd, and cry d. 220 
4 ; | With handkerchief and orange at my ſide; 


64 E P IST LE S. 


But ſick of Fops, and Poetry, and Prate, 
To Bufo left the whole Caſtalian State. 
Proud, as Apollo on his forked hill, 
Sate full-blown Bufo, puff'd by ev'ry quill; 26 
Fed with ſoft Dedication all day long, 
Horace and he went hand in hand in * 
His Library, (where Buſts of Poets dead 
And. a true Pindar ſtood without a head) 
Receiv'd, of Wits an undiſtinguiſh'd; race, 230 
Who firſt his judgment ask d, and then a Place: 
Much they extol'd his pictures, much his ſeat, 
And flatter d ev'ry day, and ſome days eat ; 
Till grown more frugal in his riper days, | 
He pay'd ſome Bards with Port, and ſome with Praiſe, 
To ſome a dry Rehearſal, was aſſignd., 230 
And others (harder ſtill) he. pay'd in kind. 
Dryden alone (what wonder ?) came not nigh, 
Dryden alone elcap'd this judging. eye: 
But ſtill the Great have kindneſs in reſerve, 
He help d to bury him he help” 4 to ſtarve. | 
_ May ſome choice Patron bleſs each gray gooſe quill 
May ev * Bavius have his Bufo ſtill | 


EPISTLES. 65 


: So, when a Stateſman wants a Day's defence, 240 
& Or Envy holds a whole Week's war with ſenſe,” 


Or ſimple Pride for flatt'ry makes demands, 


; . I May dunce by dunce be whiſtled off my hands 1 I 


Hhleſt be the Great! for thoſe they take a wu, 
And thoſe they leave me For they left me Gar: 


Left me to ſee neglected Genius bloom, 


E Neglected die, and tell it on his Tomb: 


; Of all thy blameleſsL.ife-the ſole return 
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I My Verſe, and QUEENSBERNY weeping oer thy Urn! 


Oh let me live my own! and die ſo too! 
(To live and die is all I have to do:) 1a] 23: 


1 Maintain a Poet's Dignity, and Eaſe, 
And ſce what friends and read what books I pleas | 245 
I was not born for Courts or great Afﬀairs! ! 


I pay my debts, believe, and ſay my pray?rsjic!: 


Can ſleep without a Poem in my head. 


Nor know, if Dennis be alive or dead. 


Why will che Town imagine ſtill write: ? 250 


Why ask, when this or that ſhallſee'the light?“ 
I found him cloſe with Swift Indeed? no doubt 
(Cries prating Balbus) ſomething will come out.“ 
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Inſults fal'n Worth, or Beauty in diſtreſs, 


E YIST LES. 


Tis all in vain, deny it as I will: : 

No, ſuch a Genius never can lye fill,” 2ß; 

And then for mine obligingly miſtakes 

The firſt Lampoon Sir Will. or Bubo makes. 

Poor guiltleſs I! and can I chuſe but ſmile, 

When ey'ry Coxcomb knows me by my Style? 
Curſt be the Verſe, how well ſoe er it flow, 26. 

That tends to make one worthy man my foe, 

Give Virtue ſcandal, Innocence a fear, 

Or frdm the ſoft-ey'd Virgin ſteal a tear 

But he, Who hurts a harmleſs neighbour's peace, 

26; 


Who loves a lye, lame flander helps about, 


Who writes a Libel, or who copies out: 
That Fop whoſe pride affects a Patron's name, 
Vet abſent, wounds an Author's honeſt fame; 

| Who can your merit ſclfiſhly approve, 270 


And ſhow the Senſe of it without the Love; 


Who has the Vanity to call you friend,. 


Yet wants the Honour injur'd to defend; 

Who to the * Dean and ſilver Bell can ſwear, 
And ſees at Cannons what was never there; 27, 
gee the Epiſtle to the Earl of Burlington. 
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EZ Who tells whate'er you think, whate' er you ſay, 

And, if he lye not, mult at leaſt betray : 
Let never honeſt Man my fatire dread, 
But all ſuch babling blockheads in his ſtcad. 


Let Sporus tremble What? that thing of ſilk, 


„ Sporus, that mere white curd of Aſv's milk? 28: 
Satire or ſenſe alas! he cannot feel, 


« Who breaks a Butterfly upon a Wheel? 


Let let me flap this Bug with gilded wings, 
This painted child of dirt, that ſtinks and tings: 
& Whoſe buzz the witty and the fair annoys, 
renn 

So well-bred Spaniels civilly delight 

In mumbling of the Game they dare not bite. 
Eternal ſmiles. his emptineſs betray, 290 


286 


As ſhallow ſtreams run dimpling all the way. 
Whether in florid Impotence he ſpeaks, 


i And, as che Prompter breathes, the hl ſqueaks ; 
: Or at the ear of Eve, familiar Toad, 


Half froth, half venom, ſpits himſelf abroad, 295 


nn Puns, or Politicks, or Tales, or Lyes, 


a | ; | Or Spite, or Smut, or Rymes, or Blaſphemies. 
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Wit that can creep and Pride that licks the duſt· 


That, if he pleas'd; he pleas d by-manly ways; 
That Flatt'ry, ev 


— — x — — —⅛i 
i... 


6 FEPINT TLZ. 
His Wit all feaſt betuebn that and th, | 


Now high, now:low,-now r Miss, 
And he 'hinkliſtoge: vile/ Antitheſip ro! 1970 7 
Amphibious Thing! | that acting either part, 
The trifling head, or the corrupted heart, 
Fop at the Toilet" Flatt rer at the Board, 32 
Now trips a Lady and nolv ſtruts a Lordq- 
Eve's Tempter thus the. Ribbinsthaverexpreſt, - 
A Chexub's face, a Reptile all the reſt:: 
Beauty ithat ſhbcks you, Pafts that . 


Oh keep me what Lain] not Fortune's 0 
Nor Lucre's madman, nor Ambition's tool: 
Not proud, nor: ſervile, bet one Poet's . 


'n to Kiügs; he held a ſhame, 3 . 
And thought a Te in»/Verfe:dr Proſe the ns. = 


That not an jFancy's-mazerhe: wander'd long, 


But ſtoop'd tõ Truth, and mora lid bio el. 3: 1 
That not for Fame; but Virtue's better end 
He ſtood the furious Fben the timid Friend, 33; 
The damning Critic, half approving Wit, 22 
The Coxcomb hit, or fearing to be hit: 


Fy 
— 
— 


/ EPISTLE S. 


g | Laugh'dat the loſs of Friends he never had, 
Ine dull, the proud, the wicked, and the mad; 
Te diſtant Threats of Vengeance on his head, 340 
The Blow: unfelt, the Tear he never ſhed ; 
: The Tale reviv'd, the Lye ſo oft o'erthrown, 
8 Thi imputed Traſh, and Dulneſs not his own, 
W The Morals blacken'd when the Writings ſcape, 
Ihe libe'd Perſon, and the pictur'd Shape, 345 
: Th' Abuſe on all he lov'd or lov'd him ſpread, 
A Friend in Exile, or a Father, dead; ' ' 
The Whiſper, that to Greatneſs ſtill too near, 
Perhaps, yet vibrates on his Sovereign's Ear 
& Welcome for thee, fair Virtue! all the paſt: 350 
| : For thee, fair Virtue! welcome ey/n the laft Hl x 
But why inſult the Poor, affront the Great? 
A Knave's a Knave, to me, in ev'ry State, | 
Alike my ſcorn if he ſucceed or fail, +: | 
4 | Sporus at Court, or Japhet in a Jay, 3335 
& A hireling Scribler, or a hireling Peer, 
W Knight of the Poſt corrupt, or of the Shire, 


WE If on a Pilloxy,,or near a Throne, 
4 Z He gain his Pri ince 8 car. 5 or loſe ths OWN, f 


- N — 


70 


That harmleſs Mother thought no Wife a Whor, il 


Unſpotted Names! and abe -e 
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Yet ſoft by nature, more a Dupe than Wit, 360 
Sapho can tell you how this Man was bit: 1 
This dreaded Sat'riſt Dennis will confeſss 1 
Foe to his Pride, but Friend to his Diſtreſs : 

So humble, he has knock'd at Tibbald's door, 
Has drank with Cibber, nay has rym'd for Moor: 36; 
Full ten years ſlander'd, did he once reply? 
Three thouſand Suns went down on Welſted's Lye; 


Jo pleaſe a Miſtreſs, One aſpers'd his life; 


He laſh'd him not, but let her be his Wife: | 
Let Budgel charge lowGruabftreet on his quill, - - 35 
And write whate'er he pleas d, except his Will; | 
Let the two Curls of Town #nd-Court, abuſe 


His Father, Mother, Body, Soul, and Muſe. 


Vet why? that Father held it for a rule 


It was a Sin to call our Neighbour Fool; ” 


Hear this! and ſpare his Family, James M*, 
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If there be forte in Virtue, or in Song. 
Of gentle Blood (part ſhed in Honaur's "ng 300 
While yet in Britain Honour had applauſe) 


And better got than Clodio's from the Throne. 
Born to no Pride, inheriting no Strife, 

Nor marrying Diſcord in a Noble Wife, 385 
Stranger to Civil and Religious Rage, 5 ile 
The good Man walk'd innoxious thro' his Age: 
No Courts he ſaw, no Sits would Id ever try, * 
Nor dar'd an Oath, nor hazarded a Lyet 
VUndlearn'd, he knew no ſchoolman's ſubtle Art, 390 
No Language, but the Language of the Heart. 
9 By Nature honeſt, by Experience wiſe, 


1 ; Healthy by Temp'rance and by Exerciſe, 


His Life, tho” long, to ſickneſs paſt unknown, 


Oh grant me thus to live, and thus to die! 
Who ſprung from King gs] ſhall know leſs joy than I. 
O Friend! may each domeſtick Bliſs be thine ! 


f Be no unpleaſing Melancholy mine: 


Me, let the tender office long engage RA 
| Io rock the Cradle of repoſing Age, 

: | With lenient arts extend a Mother's breath, 
Make Languor ſmile, and ſmooth the Bed of Death, 


EPISTLES. 71 
Fachbarent ſprung What Fortune, pray ?- their own, ; 


His Death was inſtant, and without a groan.” 395 
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| 72 EPISTLES. A 
| Explore the Thought, explain the asking Eye, 
55 And keep a while one Parent from the Sky! 4 
On cares like theſe if length of days attend, 
May Hea v'n, to bleſs thoſe days, preſerve my Friend, | 
| Preſerve him ſocial, chearful, and ſerene, | 
And juſt as rich as when he'ſerv'd aQuzzxn. MJ 
Whether that Bleſſing be deny'd, or givin, 4 
Ihus far was right, the reſt belongs to Heav n. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


T HE Occafion of publiſhing theſe Imitations was the Clamour 
raiſed on ſome of my Epiſtles. An Anſwer from Horace 
was both more full, and of more Dignity, than 5 I cou d have 
made in my own perſon; and the Example of ſo much greater Free- 

in ſo eminent a Divine as Dr. Donne, ſeem'd a proof with 
what Indignation and Contempt a Chriſtian may treat Vice or 
Folly, in ever ſo low, or ever ſo high, a Station. Both theſe Au- 
thors were acceptable to the Princes and Miniſters under whom 


they lived: The Satires of Dr. Donne I verfify'd at the Defire of 


the Earl of Oxford while he was Lord Treaſurer, and of the Duke 


of Shrewsbury who had been Secretary of State; neither of whom 


lool d upon a Satire on Vicious Courts as any Reflection on thoſe 
they ſerv'd in. And indeed there is not in the world a greater 
Error, than that which Fools are ſo apt to fall into, and Knaves 
with good reaſon to incourage, the miſtaking a Satyriſt for a Libel- 
ler; whereas to à true Satyriſt nothing is ſo odious as a Libeller, 
for the ſame reaſon as to à man truly Virtuous nothing is fo hateful 
as a Hypocrite. 
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SATIRA PRIMA. 


- 


4 57 1 are he 7 5 4 Þ C 14 
— Bok ifs. Tears ATIs. 
5 
er %% in Fayre \videar nini 
5 acer, & ultra 


Se T2 


Eqgem teudexe opus ; * ſine nervt al 6 
1 > EX 4 * 
Compoſut pars eſſe putat, ſimile ſque meorum 


Mille die verſus deduci poſſe. * Trebati! 


Aud faciam ? Preſcribe... 


TREB. Nuie ſcas. 


22 2 26.3.2, 
80 TOE STEVE. 


1 a 


St. P * 


N HERE are a ſearce can think! it, but 
am told) 5 
There are to whom my Satire ſeems 
too bold, | | 

Scarce to wiſe Peter complaiſant enou gh, 

And ſomething faid of Chartres much too rou gh. 
The lines are weak, another 5 pleas d to ſay, 5 
Lord Fanny ſpins a thouſand ſuch a day. I 
Tim'rous by nature, of the Rich in awe, 

'T come to Council learned in the Law. 

You'll give me, like a Friend both ſage and free, 


Advice; and (as you uſe) without a Vee. 3 
F. I'd write no more. ba 


P 
Hor. Ne Jaciam inquũ, 
Omnino verſus ? 

Ho R. Peream male fi non 
Optimum erat : 5 verum nequeo dormire. 

TREB. Ter uncti 
Tranſnanto Tiberim, ſomno quibus eft opus alto, 
Irriguunrve mero ſub noctem corpus habento. 
Au, ſi tantus amor ſcribendi te rapit, aude 
CASARIS invicti res dicere, multa Iaborum 
Præmia laturus. Ho 

H or. Cupidum, Pater optime ! wires 
Deficiunt : * neque enim quivis horrentia pilis 
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Agmina, nec fracta pereuntes cuſpide Gallos, 
Aut labentis equo deſcribat vulnera Parthi. 


Ta EB. Attamen & juſtum poteras & |, cribere fortem, 
Scipiadam ut ſapiens Lucilius. 


Hor, Haud mihi deero, 


Cum res ipſa feret. 
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or HO R A C E. 5 


RECENT: Not write? but then J think, 
And for my ſoul I cannot ſleep a wink. 

I nod in Company, I wake at night, 

Fools ruſh into my head, and ſo I write. 5 
. You could not do a worſe thing for your life. 
= Why, if the nights ſeem tedious — take a Wife: 

E Or rather truly, if your point Det, 
Lettuce and Cowſlip wine; Probatum eft. | 
But talk with Celſus, Celſus may adviſe 20 
Hartſhorn, or ſomething that ſhall cloſe your eyes. 
or if you needs muſt write, write Cas AR's Praiſe : 
| | 3 Youlll gain at leaſt a Knighthood, or the Bays. 

Ss 7? What? like Sir Richard ,rumbling,rough & fierce, 
With AR Mus, and GEORGE, and BRUNSWICK 
crowd the verſe, 25 
Rend with tremendous Sound our ears aſunder, 
With Gun, Drum, Trumpet, Blunderbuſs & Thunder? 
Or nobly wild, with Budgell's fire and force, 


Paint Angels trembling round his falling Horſe? 


L. Then all your Muſe's ſofter art diſplay, 30 


Let Carolina ſmooth the tuneful Lay, 

Lull with Amelia's liquid name the Nine, 

And ſweetly flow through all the Royal Line. 
B 


* 
6 S A TIERE S 1 
| 1 
| (19013 NN 22 dextro tempor e Flacci = - 
| E - | | A 
| *F : 1 1 7 | = 
Verba per attentdn non ibunt Ce ſaris aurem; ' 
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Cui male ſi palpere, recalcitrat undique tutus. 


I — 2YV0ID9) M1991 Eli oifi 513 THE: 7 1 
T EB. Quanta rectius hoc, quay! triſti lædere verſu 


Pantolabum ſcurram, Nomentanumde nepotem? 


„ . = * - CI 


cin hi uſp inet, avg of ius & i 
Hos, due, bebe lian u Joe! i I 
Acceſſit fervor capiti, ninteruſque leer 3 5 | | 
5 Caſtor gaudet equis ' ovo prognatus codem 4 | 
Dri F Betudiobin id nog LH ng, 
Pugnis : quot capitun viownt;" rotidem fludiorun | 
Milia: ne pedibus' deleBar claudere verba, 
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Lucili ritu, naſtrum meliorit utruquue. 
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P. Alas! few Verſes: touch their nicer ear; 
They ſcarce can bear the ir Laureate twice a year: 35 
And juſtly Cæ s AR ſcorns the Poets lays, 

It is to Hiſtory he truſts for Praiſe. 

L.“ Better be Cibber, III maintain it ſtill, 
Than ridicule all Taſte, blaſpheme Quadrille, 
Abuſe the City's beſt good Men in metre, 4 
And laugh at Peers that put their truſt in e .J. 
En thoſe you touch not, hats you. 

P. What ſhould ail.” em? 

L. A hundred ſmart in Timon and in Balaam :// - 

The fewer Tull, you name, you wound the more; 45 


@V 4%) 


Bond is but one, but Harpax is a. ſcore. 

P. Each mortal has his Pleaſure: None deny 
Sc*le his Bottle, D. ty his Ham-Pye; 
Ridotta ſips and dances, till bake cms 
'The doubling Luſtres dance as well as ſhe; 50 
F loves the Senate, Hockley-hole his Brother, 
Like in all elſe, as one Egg to another. 
I love to pour out all myſelf, as plain 
As downright Shippen, or as old Montagn 


* *. # 


Ihe, velut Adi arcana — b 4 


Credebat lun, wege #1 male vl rat, 1 1 . 


Decurrens al; 10, neque ft 75 bene': quo. fe. ut omms 
Votiva pateat vel aaf. rabela 8 ke 25 
Vita ſenb. Sequar une, 7 2 an 2 n 
Nam V. ennfoms arat . el utrumque colonus, | 
Miſſus ad. hi, pulſe, 6 vet ft ut fama ) Fabel; 
Suu ne per vacuum Reman: . hoftss, 

dive quod Appula' Seu . * Lucania, bellum | IT 
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Incuteret violena}] PET 4 = 


444 


| Ed 4 * Fee hic flu hand, preet e 
3 Avenquam animantem'; 8 me weluti _ „. 


KI 09 . 


Vagina teu, quem cur difiringer coner 


0 207 Gol 


Tutus ab injefiis latronibus ? O Pater, & Rar 


Jupiter ! ut bereat bal rubigine telum, 


; 43 Ti 1071 ics wort; 


Nec quiſan quam noceat — 


Like good Eraſmus in an honeſt Mean, =.” 


or HORACE. 9 


In them, as certain to be lov'd as ſeen, 55 
The Soul ſtood forth, nor kept a thought within; 


5 In me what ſpots (for ſpots I have) appear, 
Will prove at leaſt the Medium muſt be clear. 
1 In this impartial Glaſs, my Muſe intends 


Fair to expoſe myſelf, my foes, my friends; 60 


i Publiſh the preſent age; but where my text 


Is Vice too high, reſerve it for the next: 


My foes ſhall wiſh my life a longer . 5 
And ev'ry friend the leſs lament i my fate. 


My head and heart thus flowing thro? my quill, | 
7 Verſe-man or Proſe- man, term me which you will, 
Papiſt or Proteſtant, or both between, 67 


* * , - 


In Moderation placing all my glory, 


. While Tories call me Whig, and Whigs a Tory. 70 


* Satire's my weapon, but I'm too diſcreet 
To run a muck, and tilt at all I meet; 
J only wear it in a land of Hectors, 
Thieves, Supercargoes, Sharpers, and Directors 
Save but our Army! and let Jove incruſt 575 
Swords, Pikes, and Guns, with everlaſting ruſt! 
N 


to S AT IR E 8 
ind a7 — at ile, 
Sui me commurit O melins non angere da amo 0 ; 


* Flebit, & infignts tota arabian whe, 


* Cervins iratus Jeges minitatur * inan; A 


Canidia A buti, quibu ft inimica, venenn ; 
Grande malum Turins, ft quid ſe Juice certes; 


; Ati + 


Ut, quo aul valet, fu pelt zerreat, qe 
I, mperet hoc natura Parent; ; ic callige mecum. 


Dente-Jupus, cm n kaun wes unde, cot i 
„ ; 
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1 m0 vivacem ade nepot! 


Matrem: nil Jeon Jerks 11 4 de ra 255 mi rum! 


Sed mala ron anum vitiato W cituta. "Y 5 


* Ne Inis Faciom'; ſeu ur rauguila ſnedui 


Expecłat, ſeu'mors atri circumvolat ala; 


1 


G F H O R ACE 11 


peace is my dear delight not Fleury's more: 
But touch me, and no Miniſter ſo fore. 

Who'er offends, at ſome unlucky time 

Slides into verſe, and hitches in a rhyme, 80 
Sacred to Ridicule his whole life long, 

And the ſad burthen of ſome merry . WW 
3 Slander or Poyſon, dread from Delia's rage, 
Hard words or hanging, if your ſudge be 4 
From furious Sappho ſcarce & milder fate, 85 

P-x'd by her love, or libell'd by her hate. 

Its proper pow'r. to hurt, each creature feels, 
Bulls aim their horns, and Aſſes lift their e 
"Tis a Bear's talent not tõ kick but hug, 

And no man wonders he's not ſtung by Pug : 

80 drink with Walters, or with Charters a, 
They'll never poyſon you, they Il only cheat. 

** Then learned Sir! (to cut the matter ſhort) | 
Whate'er my fate, or well or ill it Court, 
Whether Old age, with faint, but chearful ray, 95 
Attends to gild the Evening of my Day, 

Or Death's black wing already be diſplayd 
To wrap me in the Univerſal ſhade; 
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Dives, inops, Rome, ſeu ſors ita juſſerit, exul, 
” Quiſquis erit vitæ, ſcribam, color. 
Tas. * Opuer, ut fic 


V Gtalis, metno ; & Majorum ne quis amicus 
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Hos. ” Quid? cum eſt Lucilius auſus 


math in hunc ern wag carmina morem, 
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pe Debi & * aas, qua aer per v o G, 


Cederet, introrſur turpis; ; mum Lellins, & 2 
Duxit ab vel. meritum elan uomen, 
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Tugenio offenſi 2 aui eſo deluere Metello, . ix th 
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Famofiſque Lupy pert vor fils ? Atqui 
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W Whether the darken'd room to mule invite, 


Or whiten'd wall provoke the skew'r to write; ro 


| 4 In durance, exile, Bedlam, or the Mint, 


E | Like Lee or B* * II, I will rhyme and print. 


L. Alas young man! your days can ne er be long, 
In flow'r of age you periſh for a ſong 6 | 


Plums and Directors, Shylock and his Wife, 105 


Will club their Teſters, now, to take your life! 
P. What? arm'd for Virtue when] point the Pen, 

Brand the bold front of ſhameleſs, guilty men, 

Daſh the proud Gameſter in his gilded Car, 


Bear the mean heart that lurks beneath a Star; 110 


Can there be wanting to defend her cauſe, 


5 Lights of the Church, or Guardians of the Laws ? 
Could penſion d Boileau laſh in honeſt ſtrain 


Flatt'rers and Bigots ev'n in Louis! reign N 


5 Could Laureate Dryden Pimp and F ry r engage, 115 


Let neither Charles nor James be in a rage? 


And I not * ſtrip the gilding off a Knave, 
Un plac d, unpenſion'd, no Man's heir, or ſlave? 
I will, or periſh in the gen rous cauſe : | 


Hear this, and tremble! you, who ſcape the Laws. 120 
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** Quin ubi ſe a Vulgo & Scena, in Secreta remorant 
Virtus Scipiadz, & mitis Sapientia Lzli ; 


Nugari cum ito, & diſcincti ludere, donec 


FI 


Decoqueretur olus, ſoliti. 


— Nucguid ſum ego, quamuis 


Infra Lucili cenſum, ingemungue, tamen ne 
+ Cum magnis vixiſſe invita ſatebitur uſque 
Invidia, & fragili querens illidere dentem, 
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Offendet ſolido ; — 
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Know, while I live, no rich or noble kna ve 
Shall walk in peace and credit to the grave. 


To VIRTUE ONLY and HER FRIENDS, A FRIEND, 
The World beſide may murmur, or commend. 
Know, all the diſtant din that world can keep 125 
Rolls o'er my Grotto, and but ſooths my ſleep. 
There, my retreat the beſt companions grace, 
Chiefs out of war, and Stateſmen out of place. 
There ST. Jo H mingles with my friendly Bowl, 
The Feaſt of Reaſon and the Flow of Soul: 103 
And H E, whoſe lightning pierc'd th' Tberian Lines, 
Now forms my Quincunx, and now ranks my Vines, 
Or tames the Genius of the ſtubborn Plain, 
Almoſt as quickly, as he conquer'd Spain. | 
* Envy muſt own, I live among the Great, 135 
No Pimp of Pleaſure, and no Spy of State, 
With eyes that pry not, tongue that ne'er repeats, 
Fond to ſpread Friendſhips, but to cover Heats, 
To help who want, to forward who excel ; 
This, all who know me, know ; who love me, tell; 
And who unknown defame me, let them be 147 
Scriblers or Peers, alike are Mob to me. 
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1 This is my plea, on this I reſt my cauſe — 

1 What ſaith my Council learned in the Laws? 

| L.“ Your Plea is good; but ſtill I ſay, beware! 

Laws are explain'd by Men — fo have a care. 146 

lt ſtands on record, that in Richard's times 

A Man was hang'd for very honeſt rhymes. 

3 Conſult the Statute : Quart. I think it is, 

Edwardi ſext. or prim. & quint. Elis. 150 

See Libels, Satires — there you have it — read. 
P.“ Libels and Satires ! lawleſs things indeed! 

But grave Epiſiles, bringing Vice to light, | 

Such as a King might read, a Biſhop write, 

Such as Sir Robert wou'd approve — 15 

L. Indeed? 

The Caſe is alter d — you may then proceed. 

In ſuch a Cauſe the Plaintiff will be hiſs'd, 

My Lords the Judges laugh, and you're diſmiſs'd. 
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Rufticus, * harms ſapiens, craſſaque Minerva) 5 


Diſcite non inter lancess, menſaſque nitenteis, 


Cum ftupet inſanis acies fulgoribus, Sn cum 


Acclinis ſalſis animus meliora recuſat ; 
 Verum hic impranſi mecum © Tl Wir 
Dicam fi potero — — 


— — * Leporem ſeclatus, equove Laſſus — 


| Cum labor extuderit faftidia, ſig us , inanb, 
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* 10 live - little wit + chear ful heart, 

(A Doctrine age | büt ery none of mine) | 


Lets talk, my Fes but” talk before we dine: : 
5 Not when a gilt e nn, 
Turns you from ſound Philoſophy aſide; 
Not when from Plate to Plate your — roll. 
And the brain dances to the mantling bowl. b 
Hear Bethel's Sermon, one not vers'd in ſchools, 
But ſtrong in ſenſe, and wiſe without the rules. 

* Go work, hunt, exerciſe | (he thus began) 
Then ſcorn a homely dinner, if you can. 
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Defendens piſces hyemat mare: cum ſale pam 
Latrantem flomachum bene leniet: unde? Ws aut 


Suu pf rum ? N in cd ore oluptas 2 


Summa, ſed in "teiplo eſt *** 


Vir lumen eripiam, poſtto pavone, velir quin 
Hoc potius quam gallina, tergere palatum — 
Tanquam ad rem attineat quidquam: num ee ifta 


hs won HOLM: 


we Jandas, land? Fg Laud ada? as inſane, trilibrem 
Mullum, in ſingula quem minuas "pulmenta necelſe 72 
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Ducit 10 ſpecies video. Jo. pertinet ergo. 
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Proceros diſſe. lupos; 2 quia, ſeilicet illi, 


 Majorem natura een dedis, tis breve . 
* 


| be 
12 Porrectum magno em ſpectare cating . 
Vellem (ait Harpyiis Lula: digna rabacibus) at 065 
Præſentes Auftri ! cuquite horum opſonia'! Nuamdois 


Pu tet aper, r hombu ſque recens, mala copia quando 1 
Avus f en 1 cum rapu 14 Peu , : 1. 


tod 2 fr 4 
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Vour wine lock d up, your Butler ſtroll'd abroad, 

Or kept from fiſh, (the River yet un- thaw d) 

If then plain Bread and milk will do the feat, * 135 

The pleaſure lies in 90, not in the meat. | 

'» Preach as I pleaſe, I doubt our Curious men 

Will chill a " Pheaſant" {till before a Hen; * 

Let Hens of Guinea full as good L hold, e 

Except you eat the feathers, green and aol. * 

Of Carps and Mule why prefer the gr, mas 

(Tho? cut in pieces e er my Lord can cat), \. 

Yet for ſmall Turbots ſuch eſteem profeſs? ? 

Becauſe God made theſe” large, the other 16s 
Oldfield, with more than Harpy throat endu'd, 25 

Cries, © Send me, Gods! a whole Hog barbecu'd !” 

Oh blaſt it, South-winds ! till a ſtench exhale, 

Rank as the xipeneſs of a Rabbit's tail. 

By what Criterion do ye eat, d'ye think, 

If this is priz'd for ſweetneſs, that for tick? 30 

When the tir'd Glutton labours thro? a Treat, 

The ſweeteſt thing will ſtink that he can eat; 

He calls for ſomething bitter, ſomething ſour, 


And the rich feaſt concludes extremely poor : 
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* (Cu: Canis ex vero ductum mane ater) 


Quinquennes ole eas «ef, & b veftria cor 
Ac niſi mutatum parcit' a vinum, 85 
Cujus odorem bei nequeas perferre (Ticebit we 
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Feſtus albatus celebret ) cornu of 2 
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or HORACE 25 


Cheap eggs, and herbs, and olives ſtill we ſee, 35 
Thus much is left of old Simplicity ! 

The Robin-red-brea#7 till of late had reſt 

And children ſacred held a Martin's neſt, 

Till Becca-ficos ſold {o.dev'liſh dear 

To one that was, or wogld have been a Peer. 40 
Let me extoll a Cat on Oyſters fed, | 

I'll have a Party at the Bedford Head, 

Or ev'n to crack live Ciawfiſh recommend, 

Id never doubt at Court to make a Friend. 

Tis yet in vain, I own, to keep a pother 45 
About one Vice, and fall into the other: 
Between Exceſs and Famine lies a mean, 
Plain, but not ſordid, tho' not ſplendid, clean. 
o Avidien or his Wife (no matter which, 


For him you'll call a dog, and her a bitch) 50 

Sell their preſented Partridpes, and Fruits, 

And humbly live on rabbits and on roots : 

One half-pint bottle ſerves them both to dine, 

And is at once their vinegar and wine. 

But on ſome ** lucky day (as when they found 55 

Aloſt Bank- bill, or heard their Son was drown d) 
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Caulibus inftilla ;-"1veteris non pareus aceti. 


ali igitur vitlu Japiens utetur, & hot 
Utrum imitabivur ? bas get Iupus,. hac can, 0 
J Mundus erit qui non offendat ä atqus 
In neutrum partem chltus unge 2 Hie Frye an 


Albuti ſems exemplo,. dum. die 445, 
Sævus eit: nec * ut ſimplex © Nevins, unctam 


Convieis þrebebit aquam: vita hoc c quoque magnum. 
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1 Accipe me, dich 2 que quantaque ſecum l 
Aſferat. "To Prims valeas bene: nam . res 
Ut noceant bomini credas, memor ins eee 


Sue ho mplex 5 olim tibi federat,; at fo mul aſs. s 
Miſcueris elixa, 2 mul conchylia undi, —_ 
Dulcia ſe in balem vertunt, 2 rumultur | 4 
Lenta feret pituita; V. ides, ut pallidus: ons 4 
: Cena deſurgat dubia? quin corpus onuftuun 3 
H efternis vitiis, animum quoque pregravat und, 
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At loch a feaſt - eld vinegar to ſpare, Neu „ 


Is what two ſouls ſo gen r rous cannot bear ; "I _ 
Oy, tho' it ſtink, they drop by drop 1 impart, * 
W But ſowſe the Cabbidge with a bounteous heart. 60 
Ne knows to live, who keeps the middle 8 
2 And neither leans on this ſide, or on that : 
Nor“ ſtops, for one bad Cork; his Butler's pay, AC 
Swears, like Albutius, a good Cook AWayß ß 
Nor lets, like * Nævius, ev ry error paſs, 6 6s 
The muſty wine, foul cloth, or greaſy glaſs. 

” Now hear what bleſſings Temperance can bring 

(Thus ſaid our Friend, and what he ſaid I ng.) 
Firſt Health: * The ſtomach (crarn'd from er ry diſh 
A Tomb of boil'd, and roaſt, and fleſh, and fiſh, .... 
When Bile, and wind, and phlegm, and Has. jar, 
And all the Man is Sp inteſtine War) 
Remembers oft? the School-boy's ſimple 8 

The temp' rate ſleeps, and ſpirits light as air,. ex. 

” How pale, each Worſhipful = rey rend 8 
Riſe from a Clergy, or a City, feu! 7 
What life in all that ample Body, ay, nun oi 
What heay'nly Particle inſpires the clay? 
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Atque affigit humo divinæ particulam auræ. 


Alter ub; ai citing curata ſo eri {4228 A 
Membra dedit, wegetus pre N cripta ad 1 egit : 1 
Hic tamen ad melins Poterit orbits quondam: I 
Side diem feſtum redjeus e anus, wa 
Seu recreare volet tenuatum corpus : ubique 
Accedent jane? & tractari mollius tas 7 
Imbecilla dolet. Tibi vaude. accedet ad i tam 
| Ram puer & validus pre-ſu Unis mollitiem. 2 ſeu 


Dura valetudo inciderit, ſeu tarda ſenefus ? 


* Rancidum aprum antiqui laudabant, non quia naſuu ; 
His nullus erat, ſed (credo) hac mente, quod hoſpes 
T ardius adveniens, Ut tiatum commodi us, quam 


- Tntegrum edax dominus conſu umeret. 5 5 Hos utinam inter 


Heroas natum tellus me prima ulis! 
4 Vet k 1 | 
Das aliquid Fama? (ave carmine gratior aurem 
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or HO R A GE. 29 
The Soul. ſubſides; and wickedly inclines 1 \ nA) 0 
To ſeem but mortal, ev n in ſound Divines. 80 


On morning wings how 4iVe ſprings the Mind, 
That leaves the load of yeſterday | behind ? 


Kp Ari erte Na Kann Wo WH A 
How eaſy ev ry labour it purſues ? 


W How coming tothe Post e ry Muſe ? h 1 


3: Not but we may exceed, ſome Holy time, 85 
Or tir'd in ſearch of Truth; -or ſearch of Rhyme" - 2 
III Health ſome juſt b 0 may engage, 
And more, the Sicknefs 61 ong! Eife, Gid age : 


Por fainting Age what cordial drop remains 
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If our intemp rate Youth the Veſſel drains? 95 


„Our Fathers praig d ank Ven lem. Nom ſuppoſe 


Perhaps, young men! our Fathers had no noſe? 


Not ſo: a Buek Was wen alwee lde repaſt, qu bone 
WJ 


And 'twas their pore, [ ween, to make it laſt: 


A IRGUDUUD 
Better to keep it till their Friends Could come, 95 


Than eat the, ſyeeteſt by. qþemſelyes.; at home. 
7 Why had not I in thoſe good times my - birth, 


Ere Coxcomb-pyes/or\Coxcombs:were omearth 7 f 
Unworthy He, the voice of Fame to hear, 
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Grande ferent una cum damno, dedecus. Adde 
 Tratum patruum, vicinos, te tibi iniquum, 
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Et fruſtra mortis zupidum, 
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or H OR A C E 31 


W For faith Lord Fanny! you are in the wrong, 

q The World's good word is better than a Song) 

; | Who has not learn'd; * freſh Sturgeon or Ham- pye 

3 Are no rewards for Want, and Infamy! 40 
When Luxury has lick'd 1 up all thy pelf, 105 
cCursd by thy neighbours, thy Truſtees, thy ſelf, 
To friends, to fortune, to mankind a ſhame, 

Think how Poſterity will treat thy nam; 
And ” buy a Rope, that future times may tell. 

Thou haſt at leaſt beſtow'd one penny well. 1 10 

©” Right, cries his Lordſhip, for a Rogue in need 

To have a Taſte, is Inſolence indeed: "I 

In me tis noble, ſuits my birth and ſtat,; 

My wealth unwieldy, and my heap too great. 1 

Then, like the Sun, let“ Bounty ſpread her ray, 1 

And ſhine that Superfluity away. . 

Oh Impudence of wealth! with all thy * "ag 

How dar'ſt thou let one worthy man be poor? 
Shall half the, new: built Churches round thee 3 ? 
W Make Keys, build Bridges, or repair White-hall : 

Or to thy Country let that heap be lent, 

W As M**0o's was, but not at five per Cent. 
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ho thinks that Fortune cannot change her mind 
3 | Prepares a dreadful. Jeſt for all mankind ! 
And + who ſtands ſafeſt, tell me ? 1s it he 125 
That ſpreads and ſwells in puff d Proſperity, 

Or whoſe wiſe forecaſt and preventing care 

In Peace provides fit arms againſt a War? 

+ Thus Bethel ſpoke, who always ſpeaks his thought, 
And always thinks the very thing he ought : 130 
His equal mind I copy what I can, 

And as I love, would imitate the Man. 

In South-ſea days not happier, when ſurmis'd 

The Lord of thouſands, than ev'n now © Exch d; 
In Foreſts planted by a Father's hand, 140 


Than in five acres now of rented land. 


Content with little, I can piddle here 
On # Broccoli and mutton, round the year ; 


2 


But ® ancient friends, (tho poor, or out of Play) 
That touch my Bell, I cannot turn away. 145 
'Tis true, no“ Turbots dignify my an 

But gudgeons, flounders, what my Thames affords. 
To Honnſlow-heath I point, and Banſted-down, 
Thence comes your mutton, and theſe chicks my own: 
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34 S AT IR E S. 


— — — Penſiis uva ſc nn 
Et nux wah e cum „ duplice feu. — 
P ofthac Indus eri Y 22 potare Aeli. 
Ac venerata Cubes, ir ruluo Jurgeret alto, 


Explicuit vin comratie ſeri fronts. 


Seviat atque nba movent Fortuna ne! b 


Quantum hinc imminuit 2 quinto aut eg Parcius,s aut vos 
O pueri hui , ut buc 5 novus Incola venit > 
Nam 8 telluris berun natura neque illum 
Nec me, aut quemquan ſanuit 105 expulit te, 
Ilun at N n aut vafri inſcitia j „ 
Poſtremo expel i certe * 0 vi vacior hares, 

7 Nunc ager Umbren ſub nomine, ay Ofelli 
Dit, erit mii Prop ius, fa ceder i in uſuns Shs 
Nunc. mib nuuc e alii 1 Quecirca mite fortes ! 


Fortiaque adver ſis opponite pefora rebus. 
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” From yon old wallnut-tree a ſhow'r ſhall fall; 150 
And grapes, long-lingring on my only wall, 
And figs, from ſtandard and Eſpalier join: 

The dev'l is in you if you cannot dine. place) 
Then chearful healths (your Miſtreſs ſhall ha ve 
And, what's more rare, the Poet ſhall ſay Grace. 

Fortune not much of humbling me can boaſt; 

W Tho' double-tax'd, how little have I loſt? 

My Life's amuſements have been juſt the ſame, 

W Bcfore, and after Standing Armies came. 

= My lands are ſold, my Father's houſe is gone; 160 
Ill hire another's, is not that my own, 
And yours my friends? thro' whole free-opening gate 
LNone comes too early, none departs too late; 
(For I, who hold ſage Homer's rule the beſt, 
Welcome the coming, ſpeed the going guelt.) x65 


Pray heav'n it laſt! (cries Swift,) as you go on; 

” I with to God this houſe had been your own: 

” Pity ! to build, without a fon or wife: 

Why, you'll enjoy it only all your life.” — 

Well, if the Uſe be mine, can it concern one 170 
Whether the Name belong to Pope or Vernon? 
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36 SATIRE S 
What's > Properr 2 dear Swift! you ſee it alter 


From you to me, from me to 5 Peter Walter, 
Or, in a mortgage, prove the Lawyer's ſhare, i 
Or, in a jointure, vaniſh from the Heir, 17; 
Or in pure Equity (the Caſe not clear) 

The Chanc'ry takes your rents for twenty year: 
At beſt, it falls to ſome © ungracious Son 
That cries, my father's damn'd; and all's my own. 
7 Shades, that to Ba ** n/ could retreat afford, 15 
Are now- the portion of a booby Lord; 

And Hemſley once proud“ Buckingham's delight, 
Slides to a Scriv'ner or a City Knight. 

Let Lands and Houſes have what Lords they will 
Let Us be fix d, and our on Maſters ſtill. 


* lers Ds of Buckingham 
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ean of St. PAuL's. 


Quid vetat, ut noſmet Lucili ſcripta legentes 
Querere, num illius, num rerum dura negarit 


Verficulos natura magis factos, & euntes | 
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TR; though (1 chank God for it )T do hate 
es. Perfectij all this Town; yet there's one flate 
I hangs ſo excellently beft, 

That hate towards them, breeds pity towards the reſt 


_ Though Poetry, indeed, be ſuch a ſin, 


As, I think, that brings dearth, and Spaniards in : 
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JOHN DO VN E. 


5 dank my ſtars! as early as I knew 
5 BU This Town, I had the ſenſe to hate it too: 


8922 Yet here, as ev'n in Hell, there muſt be ſtill 
One Giant-Vice, ſo excellently ill, 


As who knows Sa **, ſmiles at other whores. 
I grant that Poetry's a crying {in ; 
It brought (no doubt) th Exciſe and Army in: 


That all beneath one pities, not abhors ; 5 


One, (4 like a wretch, which at Barre judg d as dead, 
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Bring not now their old fears, nor their old harms. 
Rams, and ſlings now are ſilly battery, 


40 S IR ES 0 + 


Though lite the Pe ſtilence, and old faſhion'd love, 
Ridlingly it catch men, and doth remove + 
Never, till it be ſtarv'd out, yet their ſtate 

Ir poor, diſarm d, like Papi ſti, not worth hate ; 


Tet prompts bin which flands next, and cannot read 
And ſaves his life ) gives Idiot Afors means, 
(Starving himſelf ) to live by bis labour d ſcenes. 


As in ſome Organs, Puppits dance above 
And bellows pant below, which them do move. 


One would move Love by rythmes ; but witchcrafts charn: 


Piflolets are the beft Artillery, 
And they who write to Lords, rewards to get, 


Are they not like fingers at doors for meat ? 
And they who write, becauſe al write, have ſtill 
That ſcuſe for writing, and for writing ill. 


Dr JOHN DON NE. 41 


Catch'd like the plague, or love, the Lord knows how, 

But that. the cure 1s ſtarving, all allow. 10 

Vet like the Papiſts is the Poets ſtate, 

Poor and diſarm d, and hardly worth your hate. 
Here a lean, Bard, whoſe wit could never give 

Himſelf a dinner, makes an Actor live: ba 

The Thief condemn'd, in law already dead, 13 

So prompts, and faves ſome Rogue who cannot read 

Thus as the pipes of ſome carv'd Organ move, 

The gilded Puppets dance and mount above, 

Heav'd by the breath th' inſpiring Bellows. blow; 

Th' inſpiring Bellows. lie and pant below. 20 
One ſing gs the Fai alr ; but Songs 1 no longer move, 

No Rat is rhym'd to death, nor Maid to love: 

In Love's, in Nature's ſpite, the ſiege they hold, 

And ſcorn the F leſh, the Dev'l, and all but Gold. 
Theſe write to Lords, ſome mean reward to get, 25 

As needy Beggars ſing at doors for meat. 

Thoſe write becauſe all write, and ſo have ſtill 

Excuſe for writing, and for writing ill. © 

L 


42 S8 ATIR ES or 
But be is worft, "who (bexgerly) doth cha 
Others wits Fruits, and in hi ravendus maw 
Rankly digefled, doth thoſe things ou ſpue, 
As bis own things; and they re hi own, "tis tre, 
For if one eat my meat, though it be known, _ 
| The meat was mine, th excrement , bs gun. 
But theſe do me 10 p harm, mor they. which uſe, 
, To out-doe Dildoes, and, out-uſure 'Fews, 
Te out-drink the ſea, 0 ou-ſwdear the Letanie, 
Who with fins all kinds as familiar le | 
As Confeſſors, and for whiſe fi 22 ſake 
Schoolmen new tenements in bell my oft make : 
W ho fe Rrange fin 11 'Canoni ifs could | bardly tel 
In which Command) ments large receit they duell, 
But theſe, puniſh themſelves. The inſalence 
Of Coſcus, ouly, breeds my. juſt offence, | 
Whom time; (which rots all, and mater botches pox, 
And plodding on, muſt male a calf un '6x )- 


L 1 
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Wretched indeed! but far more wretched yet 
Is he who makes his meal on others wit: 30 
© 'Tis chang'd indeed from what it was before, 
His rank digeſtion makes it wit no more: 
Senſe, paſt thro him, no longer i 18 the e 
For food digeſted takes another name. 
I paſs Oer all thoſe Confeſſors and Martyrs 
Who live like Stt-n, or who die like . 
Out- cant old Ffdras, or -out-drink his Heir, 
Out- uſure Jews, or Iriſhmen dut-ſwear; 
Wicked as Pages, who in early years 
Act Sins which priſcaꝰ s Confeſſor ſcarce w_ Wy 
Ev'n thoſe I pardon, for whoſe ſinful ſake © 
Schoolmen newt tenements in Hell muſt make; 
Of whofe ſtrange crimes no Canoniſt can tell 
In what Commandment's large contents they dwell. 
One, one man only breeds my juſt offence ; "ol 


Whom Crimes gave wealth, and wealth gave impu- 
Time, that at laſt matures a Clap to Pox, [dence: 


Whoſe gentle Progiets'n makes a Calf an Ox, 
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Hath made a Launer; which (alas) of late; 
But ſcarce a Poet: jollier f this ſtate, | 
Then are new beneſic d Mini ſtert, he throws 
Like nets, or lime-twigs, whereſoe'er be Ger 
His title Barriſter on every wench, 
And wooes in language of the Pleas and Bench... 
A motion, Lady: Speak Caſes. 1 have been 
In love ever ſince. triceſimo of the Queen : 
Continual. claims T've made, Jnjufions got 
To flay my rival's ſuit, that he ſhould not 
Proceed; ſpare me : in Hill ary term 1 went, 
You ſaid, if I returu'd next ſize in Len, : 

T. ſhould be in Remitter of your grace; | 

In th' interim my letters ſhould. take „ 

Of Aſidavitu. words, words, 2051 < d tear 
The tender labyrinth of a Maids ſoft ear; 
More, more then ten Sclavonians ſcolding, more 
Than when winds in our ruin d 28. . 
T bou 4 0 and mad I hop d; ron men which chuje 
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And brings all natural events to paſs, | 
Hath made him an Attorney of an A 50 
No young Divine, new-benefic'd,- can * W b 
W More pert, more proud, more poſitive than he. | 
= What further could I wiſh the Fop to doo, 
But turn a Wit, and ſcribble verſes too? 
Pierce the ſoft lab rinth of a Lady's ear 3; 
With rhymes of this per Cent. and that per Tears 
To court a Wife, and ſpread his wily parts, 
Like nets or lime-twigs, for rich Widows! hearts? 
Call himſelf Harriſter to ev ry Wen een 
And wooe in language of the Pleas and Bench? 60 
Language, which Boreas might to Auſter hold, 
More rough than fort] Germans hen they ſcold. 
Curs'd be thè Wretch . fo venal and ſo vain 
Paltry and proud, as drabs in e 20 WY 
"Tis ſuch a bounty as was never known, 1. 
If Coſcus deigns to help you to yqur'oW#:: 
What thanks what praiſe, if Coſgus but ppl! 
And what a ſplemn face if he denies! - 
M 
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As theſe tbinge do in him; h theſe he thrives. 


Aud barrelling the dropping, and the ſnulfe 
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Law practice ſon meer gain; bold: ſoul repute 
Horſe than imbrathe['d firumpets proflitute, 
Now like an 0wI-like watchman he muſt. walk 
His hand flilt at. a bill, now he muſt talk - 
Ialy, like priſoners, which whole mouths. will ſwear 
That only ſuretyſhip bath | brought them there, | 
And to every ſuitor Tye in every thing, Not +1 
Like a_ Kings Favorite — or like a King. 
Like a wedge: in a-block, auriig to the barre, 
Bearing like Aſſer, aud mire: ſhameleſs farre 
Than carted whores, Iye to the grave Judge; for 
Baſtardy abounds: nat in King's titles, nor 
Simony and Soong in Church-men's. lives, | 


Shortly. (as tb ſen) ke. compaſs all the land, 
From Scots to Wight, from Mount ta Dover ftrand, 
And ſpying heirs melting with luxury, 555 

Satan wilh, not jay at their fans, as he; 
For (as 4 #htifty\wpich ſcrapes kitching:ſtuſſe, 
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Grave, as when Pris'ners ſhake the head, and ſwear 
Twas only Suretyſhip/ that brought em there. 70 
His Office keeps your Parchment-Fates entire, 
He ſtarves with cold to fave them from the Fire; 
For you, he walks the ſtreets thro? rain or 1 
For not in Chariots Coſcus puts his truſt; A 
For you he ſweats and labours at the Laws, 579 
Takes God to witneſs he affects your Cauſe, 
And lyes to every Lord in every thing, 
Like a King's Favourite — or like a King. 
Theſe are the talents. that adorn them all, 


= 


From wicked W * Urs ev'n to godly.——' 80 


Not more of Simony beneath black Gowns, 

Nor more of Baſtardy in heirs to Crowns. 

In ſhillings. and in pence at firſt. they deal, 

And ſteal ſo little, few. perceive they ſteal; - 

Till like the Sea, they..compaſs. all the land, 
From Scots to Wight from Mount to Dover . 
Oh! when rank Widows purchaſe luſcious nights, 
Or when a Duke to In punts at White's, 1} 
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uaſting caudlas, which iu thirty 
(Religelh kept ):iperchance buyes M, edding chear.) 
Piecemeal he gets"lands, and ſpeuds; as mut h linie 
W r ingot, each: Acre; as Maids pull ing prime. 811 21 
In parchment then, Im ge as the fields, be draus 
A ſurance i, big Jas. gloſs d civil) lau, 
So huge, that men (in our times forcuaruneſe)) 
Are Fathers of the Church for writing le f. 2711. 
Theſe he wifes not; nor Joritheſe written payes, 
1 _ 0 e 3 fr: Ae. 
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Short — * Py badoin 
Each day hi beads, but having left thoſe n 
Adds to Chrifts /prayer, thei power! and glory ys) 
But when be ſei" o/ changer land, Þimpaires 

The writings antl' (nnwatch' Arb or the heirs 


As lily as any Commenter get by © 
Hari words, er ſenſe or, meg 8 

As tontroverters in bm Texts," Jeuee wut t 
Shrewd words, ich gls again ſi them ear . 


Or City heir in mortgage melts away, 


Satan himſelf feels far leſs joy than they. 90 


Piecemeal they win this Acre firſt, then that, 
Glean on, and gather up the whole Eſtate : 


1 Then ſtrongly fencing ill got wealth by lau, 


Indentures, Cov'nants, Articles they draw ; 

Large as the Fields themſelves, and larger far 95 

Than Civil Codes, with all their gloſſes, are: 

So vaſt, our new Divines, we muſt. confeſs, 

Are Fathers of the Church for writing leſs. 

But let them write for You, each Rogue impairs 

The Deeds, and dextrouſſy omits, ſes Heires: 100 

No Commentator can more {lily paſs 

Or a learn'd,- unintelligible place; 

Or, in Quotation, ſhrewd Divines leave out 

Thoſe words, that would againſt them clear the doubt. 
So Luther thought the Paternoſter long, 105 

When doom'd to ſay his Beads and Evenſong; 

But having caſt his Cowle, and left thoſe laws, 

Adds to Chriſt's prayer, the Pow'r and Glory clauſe. 
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Where are thoſe:ſpred woods which cloth'd heretofore 
Thoſe bought lands ? not built, nor burnt within doore 
I here'the'old Landlordi Troops, and: Almes ? In Hal 
Carthufian Fafts, and ful ſome Bacchanals 
Equally I baute. | Mean's Bet. In rich men's home 
T bid kill ſome heuſte, hut no Hercatuml, 
None ſtarve, none ſurfeit ſo. But (ob) dwe' ally 
Good works, as good, But ont of faſhion n, 
; Like old rich Wardrobes. But my words none draws 
Within the vaſl reach of th huge Statutes jawes. 
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TRLandrarc bought; but where are to be found 


Thoſe ancient Woods, that ſhaded all the ground? 
We ſee no new-built Palaces aſpire, 110 
No Kitchens emulate the Veſtal Fire. 
Where are thoſe Troops of poor, that throng'd of yore 
The good old Landlord's hoſpitable door? 
Well, I could wiſh, that ſtill in lordly domes 
Some beaſts were kill'd, tho not whole hecatombs, 
That both Extremes were baniſh'd from their walls, 
Carthuſian Faſts, and fulſome Bacchanals ; gy + 
And all mankind mig oht that juſt mean bleed | 
In which none e'er could ſurfeit, none could ſtarve. 
Theſe, as good works 'tis true we all allow ; 120 
But oh | theſe works are not in faſhion now: 
Like rich old Wardrobes, things extremely rare, 
Extremely fine, but what no man will wear. 

Thus much I've ſaid, I truſt without offence ; 
Let no Court-Sycophant' pervert my ſenſe, 125 
Nor fly Informer watch theſe words to draw 
Within the reach of Treaſon, or the Law. 
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ea ELL; 1 may now receive, and die. My ſin 
7 2 3 ; 
Wig Indeed i great, but yet T have been in 


4 Purgatory, ſuch as a Hell 1 
A recreation, and ſcant * of this. 


M mind, neither with be uch nor hath Been 
Poyſon'd with love to ſee or to be ſeen, 
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N EL L. i it * my. tiene to: quit the Nags 


AY & % 


Adieu to all the F ollies of the Age 


QB ILY I 4+ 88. W R * 


1 die in Charity with fool and knave, 


Secure of Peace at leaſt be beyond the grave. JOU 


vs + 


Pve had my Purgatory Here betimes, | 
And paid for all my Satires, all my Rhymes, = 


O 
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I had uw ſuit there, wor new ſuit xo gore, | 

Yet went to Court ; But as Glare which did vo 
To Maſs in jeſt, catch d, was fain to dicburſe 
The bundred markes, which i the Statutes curſe, 
Before he ſeap t; Sot Pleas d my Wo. | 
0 Guilty of my fi 7 7 of going.) to think ne 
As prone to all ill, and of good as forget- 
full, as proud, Iuftful, and as much in debt, 


As vain, as witleſs, and as falſe « as they, 
Which dwel in Court, for « once going that way. 


Therefore I juffer'd this ; Towards me did run 
A. thing more nage, thin on Nilts ine, the 4 Sur | 
_ Ber bred, or at which into Noah's 5 Art came: 


v4 Mo 


A thing. which would have 1 4 Adam ty name 


| | 14 147 f it | 
" 1 $8 31 


Stranger thas ſeven Anti iquaries Audi, * tel 5 
Than Ajricks ' Monſters, Ken rarities, bio 
(5 


Dr. JOHN DONNE 33 


The Poet's hell, its tortures, fiends and flames, 
To this were trifles, toys, and empty names. 
With fooliſh Pride my heart was never fir'd, 
Nor the vain Itch tadmire, or be admir'd; 10 
I hop'd for no Commiſſion from his Grace; 
bought no Benefice, I begg'd no Place; 
Had no new Verſes, or new Suit to ſhow:; 
Yet went to Court! — the Dev'l wou'd have it ſo. 
But, as the Fool that in reforming days 13 
Wou'd go to Maſs in jeſt, (as ſtory fays) 
Could not but think, to pay his Fine was odd, 
Since *twas no formꝰd deſign of ſerving Gd: 
Such was my fate; whom hea vn ad mg as _ 


As prone to ill, as negligent of good, 20 
As deep in debt, without a thought to pay, 


As vain, as idle, and as falſe, as they 
Who live at Court, for going once that way 

Scarce was I enter'd, when behold! have 6 came 
A Thing which Adam had been pos d to name; 25 
Noah had refus d it lodging in his Ark, 
Where all che race of Reptiles might dd: 
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Stranger thun ſtrangenr: One abo, for 4 Dane, 
In the Danes: Maſſacre had ſure been ſlain, 
If he had liv'd then; and "without help dies, 

When next 'the Prentices gainſt Strangers riſe. 

One whom the Watch at noon lets ſcarce go ); 

One, to whom the examining Juftice- ſurt wou] 1, 0 
Str, of 11 PE tell me . _ are 0 


Sad b vow Dea ad % 


Ju cloaths were Pros __ con. ee and Hat 
though B © Cj i GI 09 
'S leeveleſs his jerkiu was, and it had . of b. 
Velvet, hut tavas now ( ſo much ground was ſeen ) 
Become 'T'ufftaſſaty; and our children bull 
See it 11 wm 4 Wh; then ey at all. 


\ 1 3 1 £0 (131 H: 4; — 
Tbe thing hath rant d, and faith ſpe alt rg 
Aud only fniowerh what to all 'Stater:belongs. i 
Made of th” Accents, and beft phraſe of all theſe. 
He ſpeaks one language. If. flrange meats diſpleaſe; 
iP Art can deceive, o bungen force iq tat; 
i But Pedamts mitly tongue, ſouldiers bunthaſt,, - | 
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A verier Monſter. than on Africk's ſhore 
The Sun e're got, or flimy 1 Nilus bore, | 
Or Sloane, or Woodward's wondrous ſhelves contain; 4 
Nay, all that lying Travellers can feigg. 37 
The Watch would hardly let him paſs at noon, 
At night, wou'd ſwear him dropt out of the moon. 
One whom the mob, when next we find of make 


A Popiſh plot, ſhall) for a Jeſuit take; . 


And the wiſe Juſtice ſtarting | from his chair : 
Cry, by your Prieſthood tell me what you are? 
Such was the Wight: Th' apparel on his back 
Tho' coarſe, was rev'rend, and tho bare, was black: 
The fuit, if by the faſhion one might gueſs, 
Was velvet in the youth of good Queen Beſs, 
But mere tuff-taffety what now remain'd ; 
So Time, that changes all things, had ordain'd! 
This Thing has travel d, ſpeaks each language too, 
And knows what's fit for ev'ry ſtate to do; 
Of whoſe beſt phraſe and courtly accent Join by," 
He forms one tongue exotic arid refin'd. 
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Are firong enough prepas atives to draw 2 5 ; 
Me to hear this Het I wy) * content 
N zth bis zong, in * tonghr calld Complement 1 


| In which he can win widpws, and pay ſeares, 4 
Make men ſpeak treaſon, conzew ſubileft*whores, 


5 Filth 


481 14 7777 7110 3. 5! 
Out-flatter Favorites, or outlie either 
2 7 4 4 
Jeu or Surius, or: hath _ Sti 2x1 1 
4 4 t; I, 1 g Fog 9 41 ; 
00 


He names me, FR comes to. me ; * whiſper 


How have 4 i med, that thy wraths firins rod,” 1 


This ; fellow, duſab ne He leb, Li, 
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| Mountebanks drug-tongue, nor the terms of law., 
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Talkers, I've leatn d to bear; M*tt**x I knew. 
Henley himſelf Eve heard, and Budgell too: 51 
© The Doctor's wormwood ſtyle, the haſh of tongues . 
A Pedant makes, the ſtorm of G ** {* n's lungs 
The whole artil ry of the terms of war, 
And (all thoſe plagues in one) the bawling bar; 35 
Theſe I cou'd bear; but not a rogue fo civil, 
Whoſe tongue will complement you to the devil. 
A tongue that can cheat widows, . cancel ſcores, 
Make Scots ſpeak treaſon, .cozen ſubtleſt Whores 
Wich royal Favourites in flat ry — * 
And Oldmixon and Burnet both but-lieGQ0 
= He ſpies me out. I whiſper, gracious Gd! 
What ſin of mine cou'd merit ſuch a rod? 


That all. che ſhot. of duloeſs now, muſt be. 


WILLY 7 


From this thy blunderbyſs diſcharg'd on me! . 's 5 
Permit (he cries) no ſtranger to your fame 8 
To crave your ſentiment” 1 2 s your name. 

What Speech eſteem you moſt? The King's, ſaid I. 


But the beſt Words? O Sir, the Dictionary. 


NW 
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Nay, But of men, moſt ſweet Sir? Beaa then, 
Fome Jeſuits and two reverend men. 
Of our two Acdlemies 1 named : here oO 


He eh me, , and nd ſaid Nay your Fenn A were 


I 
14 


12 4 n al the is X ay» 125 52 ] 
By travail. - Then,” as if he would have ſold 
His zongue, he Ward it, and Juch wonders told, 


That I was fain 70 Jay If Jo 3 had liv 4, Sir, 
Time enough to have been Interpreter 5 N 


To Bubily richie * the Tower had 7 find. 
WI2S 55 100 iin } 1411 + 


He aldi, if ” Court life you knew the * 
Ton would leave Joneneſs „ aid, not alone th Mon! 
My Joneneſs 16 but Spartanes faſhion ah Dy 
To teach by painting. druntardi doth not la 2 az: 


Now; Aretines * have made feto ew (chaff; 17 700 


Dr. 7 OHN'D ONNE. 69 


You miſs my aim; I mean the moſt acute 70 
And perfect er ? 2? — * Onſlow, paſt diſpute. 
But Sir, of writers? — © Swift for cloſer ſtyle, 
And Ho*y ma of a mile. 
Why yes, 'tis granted, theſe indeed may paſs; 
Good common linguiſts, and ſo Panurge was; 75 
Nay troth, th'Apoſtles (thoꝰ perhaps too rough) | 
Had once a pretty g gift of tongues enough: A 
Vet theſe were all poor Gentlemen! I dare 
Affirm, twas Travel made them what they were. 
bus others talents having nicely ſhoyn, s 
ne came by ſoft tranſition to his own : 
rin I cryd out, You' prove your ſelf ſo able, 
Pity! you was not Druggerman at Babel ; 
For had they found a linguiſt half fo ery 
I make no queſtion but the tow'r had ſtood. 
"> Obliging Sir? for Courts you ſure were made: 
Why chen for eyer buried in the ſhnade? 

W © Spirits like you, ſhould ſee and ſhou'd be ſcen, 
be King would ſmile on you — atleaſt theQueen?” 
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No more can Princes neee there le ſeu 
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Better baue o vice, __ me vertue. 


He like to 0  high:ftret 1 Lu re-frin ſmeakt, % 


Ine : d 


'Ts lu to =_ Y* Kings. 4 wan, 


T: 22! ROQA 
Said I the den abe keep th Ably ande, 


' (is * AFA 


And for bis rie doth with who FOEN© mes i 
1 2 


| Of al our Harrys, "tad 2 Edtiards tak, 


ws ” 1 3 14 3 ] 1 Ding - , wil fp? 


From: * to King, and all A * Wall! 
9 3s nempmogentt] ton 2-7 1 


Tor our eares ſhall hear. ought but Ki F ings I Jour eyes wet 
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Ah gentle Six ! you Courtiers ſo cajol us·— 90 
But Tully has it, Nunquain minus ſolus: 

And as for Courts, forgive me if I ſay | 

No leſſons now are taught the Spartan Way: 
Tho! in his pictures Luft be full diſplay d.,. 
Few are the Converts Aretine has made; ==” 2A 
And tho? the Court fliby Vice eiiboding clear, 
None ſhou d, by my advice, learn. Vartue there. 

At this entranc'd, he lifts his hands and eyes, 
Squeaks like'a high-ſtebdchi'd luteſtring, and replies : * 
* Oh *tis che ſweeteſt of all earthly things 1 
„To gaze on Princes, and to talk of Kings! an 
Then happy mam who ſtows.the Tombs! faid I, 
He dwells amidſt the Royal! Family, 
He, ev'ry day, from King 7 King can walk, 
Of all owe. Harries all Mur Edwards talk, 0g 
And get by {peaking truth of monarchs . * 
What few can of the living, Eaſe and Bread. 
„Lord! Sir, a meer mechaniek ſtrangely DW 
Aud courſ f Rhee a Hur ng lig al aN "= * 
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2 9 


Certes they are neatly cloath'd. L of this hr am, 


Scratcl/d into 10 ſmart, and a Hunt Iron g grown 2 


Are not your Frenchmen neut? Alis as Jou fee, 
I have but one Sir, book, he follows ne. 


Tow only wearing is "eur dne, di 
Ni ot jo Sir, I have 1 more. U auer thi pitch 
He would not mt; 1 chaf'd Dim : Bur as x Tic | 


a® a 


Into an edge, hurts worſe* - 8. 1 0 fol) . 
Croſſing. burt me. 7 -fat "my. bends. Cc 5 
He to anther key 55 Ale doth e, - 


170 a 1810 


Aud ts "2 neus; 3 I 0 him of. PRA plays. 


He taker my hand, an as a « Stil which Jlages 


40 1100 1 


A Sembrief, Pint Ps drop, he mggardly, |. 


| TY; 
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As loath to inrich me, ſo tells many à ly, 
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How elegant your Frenchman? — Mine, d'ye mean? 
[ have but one, I hope the Fellow's clean, 1II 
„Oh! Sir, politely well! nay, let me dye, 
« Your only wearing is your Padua-ſoy.” 
Not Sir my only, I have better ſtill, 
And this you ſee is but my Diſhabille— 115 
Wild to get looſe, his patience I provoke, 
Miſtake, confound, object at all he ſpoke. 
But as coarſe Iron, ſharpen'd, mangles more, 
And Itch moſt hurts when anger'd' to a ſore ; 
So when you-plague a fool, tis ſtill the curſe 120 
You only make the matter worſe and worſe. 

He paſt it oer; affects an eaſy ſmile 
At all my peeviſhneſs, and turns his ſtyle. 
He asks, © What News? I tell him of new Plays, 
New Eunuchs, Harlequins, and Operas. - 125. 
He hears; and as a Still, with ſimples in it, 
Between each drop it gives, ſtays half a minute; 
Loth to enrich me with too quick replies, 
By little, and by little, drops his lies. 

R 
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07 trivial bouſbold traſh: 2 knows, be Knvws 


1 vi | How vimio 
When the Queen frown ad, or nil d, and be) hurws wha 
-Y 1-913 031 till 0 V 


A ſubtle Staten nan may. gather of tha: 
He knows who Joves whom ; and . 


Hoſt n Offer ,, 


”Y * 


511 15. 1 1 — 


1 141. 


N _ — ao * bn 55 _ ey goats. 
He knows who hugh fold hin and uc doth beg 
A licenſe, ad inn, Boote, hben, aud S 
Shels to tran 10 port; eur, 5 hen ſhall not play . 
At ſpan-counter,, or. blow-point, but ſhall Pa) * 
Toll to Jome Courtier ; and piſer then all us, 

He Knows what Lady 1 wot 'paimed, © Thus 


He with FR meats cles me. I belch, he ſoi, 
Look pale, aud ſichh, lite à Patiem, yet... | 


Dr. 7 O0 HN DON NE. 55 


Meer houſhold traſh l of birth · nights: balls, and ſhows, 
More than ten Hollingſheads, or Halls, or Stows. 


When the Queen frown d or ſmil d, he knows; & what 


A ſubtle Miniſter may make of that? 
Who ſins with w]hOm d who got his penſion rug, 
Or quicken'd a reverſion by a drug? 135 
Whoſe Place is quarter d out, three parts in four, 
And whether to a Biſhop, or a Whore'? (4 ne 
Who, having loſt his credit, pawa'd his rent, 
Is therefore fit to have a Government? 
Who in the ſecret, deals in Stocks ſecure, 140 
And cheats th unknowing Widow, and the Poor? 
Who makes a Truſt, or Charity & eb, + 
And gets an Act of Parliament to rob?ꝰ 8 EY, 
Why Turnpikes roſe, and why no cit, nor clown 
Can gratis ſee the country, or the town? 145 
Shortly no lad ſhall chuck, or lady vole, 

But fome exciſing Courtier will have toll. 

He tells what ſtrumpet places ſells for life, 
What ſquire his lands, what citizen his wife ? 


3 
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He thrufts on more, and as be bad undertook. 
To jay Gallo- Belgicu without B;, 


Spraks of all: rel, dind dead thet Have bel fave. 


The Spaniards came, to th loſs of Auen. 
Like a big wife, at fight of loathed meat, 
Ready to travail: ſo I ſigh; and wer 
To hear thus Makaron talh: in vain, det, 
Either my humour, or his own to t., 
He like a priviledg d ſpie, whom' nothing can 
Diſcredit, libels now gainſt each great man. 
He names a price for every office paid; N tz l. 
He ſaith, our wur thrive ill, becauſe delai d; 
That Offices are intail'd and that there are 
Perpetuities of them," laſting at far 

As the laſt day; and that great Officers 

Do with the Spaniards ſbare, and Dunkirkers. 
I more amaz'd than Circes: priſoners, when 


The) felt | themſelves turn beafts, felt my ſelf then 


Becoming Traytor, and methought I ſaw. 


One of our Giant Statutes. ape his jau. 
| A 
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And laſt (which proves him wiſer {till than all) 150 
What Lady's face is not a whited walls??kx: 
As one of Wood ward's patients, ſick and ſore, 
I puke, 1 nauſeate, — yet he thruſts in more; 
Trims Europe's balance; tops the ſtateſman's part, 
And talks gazettes and poſt. boys der by heart. 15 ; 
Like a "big wife, at light of loathſome meat 
Ready to caſt, I yawn, 1 ligh, 1 ſweat. 
Then, as a licens d py, whom nothing can 
Silence or hurt, he libels the great Man; 
Swears every place entail'd for years to come, 160 
In ſure ſucceſſion to the day of doom: 
He names the price for ev 'ry office paid, | 
And fays our wars thrive ill, becauſe delay'd; 
Nay hints, tis by connivance of the Court, 
That Spain robs on, and Dunkirk's ſtill a Port. 165 
Not more amazement ſelz' d on Circe's gueſts, 
Jo ſee themſelves fall endlong into rn 
Than mine, to find a ſubject ſtay'd and wiſe 
Already half cum d N by ſurprize. | 

8 N 
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N fuck! has i fin ante thigh: I une 
That as burnt. venomous Leachers do grow 7 
By giving others their ſores, I might 'graw | 

Guilty, and he free: Tbereſore I did ſhow 

All fignes. of loathing ; but fence, I am mm, 

I muft pay mine, and my forefathers n, 

To the laft farthing. Therefore to my, puer 

T oughly and fl ubboruly T bear this croſs; but the hou 

Of mercy now was come : He tries to bring 

Me to pay a Fine to "ſcape bis torturing, 

And ſayes, Sir, can'you ſpure me? \ TJullt; willig) 

Nay, Sir, Cun you ſpare me 4 Crown? e 

Gave it, as ranſom: but ar Fidlers, fill, 

Though they be "pal to be gone, yet needs vill 

T bruft one more jigg upon ham: ſo did be 

With bis long complemental | thanks dex me: 

But he ib gone, thanks to bis need) want, 

And the Prerogative of my Crown :. Scant , 

His thanks were ended, when I ( which did ſee 

All the Court fill 'd with more ftrange things than he) 
Ran from thence with ſuch, or more ha te than one 
W ho you more actions, doth haſt from priſon. 
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Dr. 70 HN DONN E. 59 


I fear'd th' infection ſlide from him to me, 170 
As in the pox, ſome give it to get free; 

And quick to ſwallow. me, methought I ſaw 

One of our Giant Statutes: ape its aw! 

In that nice moment, as another Lye W 
Stood uſt a-tilt, the Miniſter came by. 35 328 175 
To him he * and bows, and bows again — 
Then cloſe as Umbra, Joins the dirty Train; 

Not Fannius ſelf more impudently near, 
When half his noſe is in his Prince's ear. 

I quak'd at heart; and ſtill afraid to ſe: 180 
All the court fill'd with ſtranger things than he, 
Run out as faſt, as one that pays his bail 

And dreads more actions, hurries from a fail, 


Bear me, ſome God! oh quickly bear me hence 
To wholeſome Solitude, the nurſe of ſenſe: 185 


There Contemplation | prunes | her ruffled wings, 
And the free ſoul looks down to pity Kings. 


There ſober Thought purſu'd th' amuſing theme, 
Till Fancy colour'd it, and form'd a Dream. 
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At home in awholeſom ſolitarine ſ +. wr 
Ms piteous ſoul began the retchedneſe ,. 104 sch ti 4, 
Of ſuittrs at court 10 mourn, und a Traue | 
Like his, who drean t he Jaw heB, did advance 

It ſelf ore ne Sich men as l ſe thts n 
I ſaw at Court, and worſe, and more. Low fear , 
Becomes, the galt not th 9. 2 Then, | 
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Fear Files wh my mid Trath, —— by 
For th' buffing, draggait, puft Nobili) 77 
No, 10, Thou which-fince Jefterday ha ft "oy 
Almoft about the whole world, baft thou ſeen,” 
2 0 Sui, in all thy Journey, Vanity, 

Wo Such as ſwells the Bladder of our Court ? I 
EE T hink he which made Jour * Waxen garden, and 

Tran ſourted it, from U [taly, to land. 


| e Show of che Italian Gardens in Waxwork, in the time of Kin James 
the 


£ 43> 


A Viſion hermits can to Hell tranſport, 
Not Dante dreaming all th infernal ſtate, 


Beheld ſuch ſcenes of envy, {in, and hate. 
Hhaſe fear becomes the guilty, not the free ; 


Suits.\Tyrants,«\Plunderers; but ſuits not me: 


Shall 1, the terror af; this ſinful toun, 
Care, if a livery d Lord or ſmile or frown? ? 


Who cannot Hatter, and 2 Who can, 
Tremble before a noble Serving- man * 


O my fair miſtreſs, Truth Hall I quit thee, 


For huffing, braggart, puft Nobility 2 
Thou who ſince yeſterday haſt roll'd oer — 
The buſy, idle bloccheads of the ball, 
Haft thou; O ſun! beheld an emptier ſort, 
Than ſuch as ſwell this. bladder of a Court? 


de 
And force ey g me to. ſee the damn d at Court. 
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Now po on thoſe who ſhew a * Court, in was ! . 


It oug ght to bring all e courtiers on their backs: : 
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p A WO Show of the Ge of France i in Warwork. . 
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With us at London, flouts an Cuartiers;\ for - 


Juſt ſuch ga y painted things, which 10 Jap, = mor 


, iD 24 111 
Taft have in them, ours are; and natural 


SS . 7113 


Some of the flacks are, their fraits ba oftard -"M 
Ts ten a clock aud paſt; all whom the Macs 


Baloun, or Temis, Diet, or the foi” 


Had all the morning held, 00 "the I! econd 
Time made ready, that day, in flocks are Jon 


In the Preſence, and J, (God pardon * 9 * 


As freſh and faces thei Apparel be, a te 


The fields they ſold to buy, — For. a ; 
Thoſe hoſe are, cry the: flatterers ; And * 


Them next week to the Theatre to Nel. 
Wants reach al fuer Me ſeems they do 4 as well 
At ſtage, as Court ; Al are players. Who er lool. 
( For themſelves dare an go.) o'er Cheapſide Books, 
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Such painted Puppets, ſuch a varniſh'd race 

Of hollow Gewgaws, only Dreſs and Face, 

Such waxen noſes," ſtately ſtaring things — 210 

No wonder ſome folks bow, and think them Kings. 
See! where the Britiſh. youth, engag'd no more 

At Fig's or White's, with felons, or a whore, 

Pay their laſt duty to the Court! and come 

All freſh and fragrant, to the Drawing-room:: ars 


893 


In hues as gay, and odours as divine 
As the fair fields they fold. to look fo fine, 
« That's velvet for a King the flat rer ſwears; 


Tis true, for ten days hence "twill be King Lars 
Our court may juſtly to our ſtage give roles 220 


That helps it both to Fools-coats and to Fools. 
And why not players ſtrut in courtiers cloaths? 
For theſe are actors too, as well as thoſe: 
Wants reach all ſtates; they beg _ ha dreſt, 
And all is ſplendid poverty at beſt. 225 
Painted for ſight, and eſſenc'd "2 the mell,.. | 
Like frigates "vl with ſpice and cochine'”l, 


47 — 
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From hat to hoo, himſelf at 
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Shall find their wardrobes, Irventoſ . Now - | 


The Ladies cume. As Pirats, -which do know. | 


That there came weak ſhips! fraught wath-Cutobane], 
The men board them; and praiſe (as they think!) "well, 


Their beauties ; "they the mens wits; both-are bought. 
Why 200d Wits ner Wear ſearlet gownts, 7 thanght 
This cauſe, Tbeſe nen, mens wits for ſprecher buy, 
And women buy” all reds which ſcarlets die. i 
He call'd ber beauty 8000 is, her hair net; 

She fears her drugs 14 lay 4. her ber. hoſe Ft, 

W a. not  Heraclitus laugh, to fee Marine 

doom refine, 


As if the Preſeuce were a Aoſch a. and OY 
His skirts. and hoſe, aud call his clothes to riſe, 


Making them confeſs not only mort! 


| Great ſlaiur and boles in them, biit wvenial 
Feathers and duft,-wherewith they fornicate :. - 


Aud then by Durer's rules ſurvey the flate- 


CTY 
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Sail in the Ladies: How each Pyrate eyes 

So weak a veſſel, and ſo rich a prize 

Top-gallant he, and ſhe in all her trim, 230 
He boarding: her, ſhe ſtriking fail to him. | 
Dear Counteſs | you have pi all hearts to hit! 
And ſweet Sir Fopling! you have ſo much wit! 
Such Wits and Beauties are not prais d for nought, 
For both the Beauty and the Wit are bought. 23 

| 'Twou'd burſt ev'n Heraclitus with the ſpleen, 
o ſee thoſe Anticks, Fopling and Courtin : 

The Preſence ſeems, with things ſo richly odd, 
The Moſque of Mahound, or ſome queer Pa: god. 
See them ſurvey their limbs by Durer's rules, 240 
Of all Beau - kind the beſt proportion d Fools 


Adjuſt their cloaths, and to confeſſion draw 
Thoſe venial fins, an atom, or a ſtraw: © 


What Terrors wou'd diſtract each conſcious ſoul, 

Convicted of that mortal crime, a hole; 2245 

Or ſhould one pound of powder leſs beſpread 

Thoſe Monkey tails that wagd behind their bead = 
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Pur * evant would have 1 avi wild" bin {nM 
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Of his each limb, and with firings the odds tries 
Of his neck to bs leg, and waſte to thighs. 

So in immaculate clothes, and Symmetry 

Perſect as Circles, with ſuch nicety 

As a young Preacher at his firſt time goes 


To preach, he enters, and a Lady ly which 0WEs 
Him not ſo much as good will, be arreſts, 


And unto ber proteſts, proteſts, prote H, 


So much as at Rome would ſerve to r thrown. 
Ten Cardinals into the Indus / tion; 


And whiſpers by Jeſu fo oft, that a 


„ 


That they each her plague, * — 5 


57 CI 


But here comes Glorius that will 4p chen 10 


N ho in the other extreme only doth © Wor Un 


} neo 


W boſe cloak bis ſpurs fear, or whom he pits on, 


Call a rough careleſſueſs, good dab, * 15 : * 
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Thus finiſh'd, and corrected to a hair, 

They march, to prate their hour before the Fair. 
So firſt to preach a white: glov'd Chaplain goes, 259 
With Band of Lilly, and with Cheek of Roſe, 
Sweeter than Sharon, in immac'late trim, 

Neatneſs itſelf impertinent in him, 

Let but the Ladies ſmile, and they are bleſt ; 
Prodigious | how the things proteft, proteſt : 

Peace, Fools, or Gonſon will for Papiſts ſeize you 
If once he catch you 0 your Jeſu! Jeſu ! 


Nature made ev'ry Fop to las his Brother, 
Juſt as one Beauty mortifies another. 260 
But here's the Captain that will plague them both, 
Whoſe Air cries Arm! whoſe very Look's an Oath 3 
The Captain's honeſt, Sirs, and that's enough, 
Tho' his Souls Bullet, and his Body Buff. 

He ſpits foxe- right 5 his haughty cheſt before 26 5 
Like batt' ring rams, beats open ev'ry door; 
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He cares not, be. Hu ill words do no harm 
To him; he ruſhes in, as if arm, arm, 

He meant to cry; and though his face bes ill 
As theirs, which in old hangings whip Gbrif, Jul 
He flrives to look worſe ; he keeps all in awe ; 
Jefts like a licens'd ſool, commands like law, "4 
Tyr d, now ] leave this place, and 2 Peas d 15 
As men from gaols p execution 8% 

Go through the great chamber (why i it hung 
With the ſeven deadly * us? ) being among 

T hoſe Askaparts, men big enough to throw 


Charing 22 4 her men the do VANS, 


Living la if ef Aer , U,. 
T ſhook lite a ſpicd Spie — Preachers. which ure 


Seas of Wit aul Arte; you ca; the dare; 


Drown the fins of this place, for as for 1 W _ 5 
Which am but a ſcaut brook, enough pal 3e 
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And with a face as red, and as awry, 

As Herod's hang · dogs in old Tapeſtry, 
Scarecrow to boys, the breeding woman's curſe ; 

Has yet a ſtrange ambition to look worſe; 270 
Confounds the civil, keeps the rude in awe, 

Teſts like a licens'd Fool, commands like Law. 
Frighted I quit the room, but leave it fo 

As men from Jayls to Execution go ; 

For hung with * deadly Sins I ſee the wall, 275 
And lin'd with Giants, deadlier than em all: 

Each man an + Aſcapart, of ſtrength to toſs 


| For Quoits, both Temple-bar and Charing-croſs : 


Scar'd at. the grizly forms, I ſweat, I fly, 
And ſhake all o'er, like a diſcover'd Spy. 280 


Courts are no match for wits ſo weak as mine; 


Charge them with Heav'n's Artill'ry, bold Divine! 


From ſuch alone the Great rebukes endure, 
Whoſe Satyr's ſacred, and whoſe rage ſecure : 


* The Room hung with Tapeſtry, now very antient; repreſenting the Seven 
Deadly Sins. 


+ A Giant famous in divers Romances, 
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| To waſh the flains' away : Although 7 yet OS 7 
| | (With Mac 68 node ſty) the known merit 
my work leſſen, | —_—_ 
I hope, efleem my Writs Canonicall. Þ 
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Dr. 70 HN DON N E. 91 | | 

'Tis mine to waſh a few {light ſtains, but theirs 285 | 
To deluge Sin, and drown a Court in tears. 
Howe'er what's now Apocrypha, my Wit, | 
In time to come, may paſs for Holy Writ. 
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On Kr. WILLIAM TRUMBAL. 


One of the Principal Secretaries of State to King Wil- 
liam III. who having refigned bis place, dyed: in his 
Retirement at Eaſthamſted in Berkſhire, 1716. 
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* Plaſin "my a Bin, yet cau- 
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 tious, mind) 

4 Sincere, tho? prudent, ode 

yet xefignd:4 ! 

— moe volt a Principle 
= .-profeſt, ; 

Fix'd to one e ſide, bur mod rate to the reſt 5 

An honeſt Courtier, yet a Patriot too, 

Juſt to his Prince, and to his Country true. 
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Filrd Sch the Seile of Age, the Fire of? Youth; 
A ſcorn of wr angling, yet a zeal for truth; 


A gen 'rous faith, from ſuperſtition free; 

A love to Peace, and hate of Tyranny ; 

Such nel Git Was: who, now from earth remoy 50. 
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05 Custtks Earl of Dower, 


DI 11750 WW ic 00 
In the Church of Knolle in Kent. 
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Oxs Er, the Grace of Courts, the Muſes Pride, 
Patron of Arts, and Judge e of Nature, dy'd' 
The Scourge of Pride, tho ſanctify d or great, 
Of Fops in Learning, and of Knayes i in State: 
Yet ſoft his N ature, tho ſevere his 9 
His Anger moral, and his Wiſdom gay: 
Bleſt Satyriſt! who touch'd the Mean ſo true, 
As ſhow'd, Vice had his Hate and Pity too. 
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Bleſt Courtier! who could King and Country pleaſe, 
Yet ſacred keep his Friendſhips, and his Eaſe. 
Bleſt Peer! his great Forefathers ev'ry Grace 
Reflecting, and reflected in his Race; 

Where other Buckhurſts, other Dorſets ſhine, 
And Patriots ſtill, or Poets, deck the Line. 


O the Hor" SIMON Harcovir, 


Only Fon of the Lord Chancellor cs at 
the Church 1 Stanton- Harcourt in Nen ſhire, 


1720. 


. 


O this fad Shrine, whoe'er thou art! draw near. 

Here lies the Friend moſt loy'd, the Son moſt 
dear: 

Who ne'er knew Joy, but Friendſhip might divide, 

Or gave his Father Grief, but when he dy'd. 

How vain is Reaſon, Eloquence how weak! 


If Pop E muſt tell what Harcourt cannot ſpeak. 
B 


E PIT APH S. 


Oh let thy once - lov d Friend inſcribe thy Stone, 
And, with a Father's Sorrows, mix his own! 


6 


IV. 
Intended for Mr. Rows, 
In Weſtminſter - Abby. 


HY reliques, Rows, to this Fair ſhrine we truſt, 
And ſacred, place by Dzrpex's awful duſt : 


Beneath a * rude and nameleſs ſtone he lies, 


To which thy tomb ſhall guide inquiring eyes. 
Peace to thy gentle ſhade, and endleſs reſt ! 
Bleſt in thy Genius, in thy Love too bleſt ! 
6 


This Sheffield raid. The ſacred Duſt below 
Was Dryden once: The reſt who does not know ? 


Which the Author ſince chang'd into the plain Inſcription now on it, being only 
the Name of that Great Poet, 


J. DRYDEN. 


Natus Aug. 9, 1631. 
Mortuus May 1, 1701. 


Jobannes Sheffield, Dux Buctingbamienſis, fecit. 
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One grateful woman to thy fame ſupplies 
What a whole thankleſs land to his denies. 


On Mrs. CORBET, 
Who dyed of a Cancer in her Breaft. 


ERE reſts a Woman, good without pretence, 
Bleſt with plain Reaſon and with ſober Senſe; 

No Conqueſts ſhe, but o'er herſelf deſir d, 

No Arts eſſay'd, but not to be admir'd. 


Paſſion and Pride were to her ſoul unknown, 
Convinc'd, that Virtue only is our own. 


So unaffected, ſo compos'd a mind, 

So firm yet ſoft, ſo ſtrong yet ſo refin'd, | 
Heav'n, as its pureſt Gold, by Tortures try'd ; 
The Saint ſuſtain'd it, but the Woman dy'd. 


W. 


Who knew no wiſh but what the world might hear: 


Go live! for -heavins Eternal year is thine, 
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On the Monument of the Hon ROBERT Dicsy, Wl 
and of his Sifter Magy, eredted by their Father 
the Lord Dio x, in the Church of Sherborne in 
Doris, 1727. KY 
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NO” fair Example ial youth, 
Of modeſt wiſdom, and pacifick truth: 
Juſt of thy word, in every thouglit ſincere, 


Of ſofteſt manners, unaffected mind. 
Lover of peace, and friend of human kind: 


Go, and exalt thy Moral to Divine. 0 

And thou bleſt Maid! attendant on his doom, 
Penſive haſt follow'd to the ſilent tomb, - 
Steer d the ſame courſe to the ſame quiet ſhore, 
Not parted long, and now to part no more 
Go then, where only bliſs ſincere is known 
Go, where to love and to enjoy are one 


Vet take theſe tears, Mortality's relief, Th 
And till we ſhare your Joys, forgive our grief; | 5 1 
Theſe little rites, a Stone, a Verſe, receive, I 
"Tis all a Father, all a Friend can give! 


VII. 


"On Sr Goprrty KxtrLLER, * 


4 + { 1.894! >. | TO 916: 


In W, ftminſter - Abby,. 1723. 0 


Nr by "Heav'n Sad not a oy PO 
ols Art » was Nature, and whoſe Pick * 
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Now for 88 Wi. e having & fnatchvd from fate 
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| 
Reſts crown 'd with Princes Honours, Poets La 5 | | 
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Due to his Merit, and brave, Thirſt of 1 Sb. 
Living, g reat N ature; fe fear d he migl . 5 . 
Her — 4 and dying, fears herſelf may die. 1 
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9 Imitated from the Famous Epitaph on Raphael. 


—— Raphael, timuit quo ſoſpite, vinci 
Rerum magna parens, & moriente, mori. 
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On Gene een Wrrnaas 
In W r. uh, 1729. 


Ere W1THERs reſt: thou braveſt, gentleſt mind, 
Thy Country- 8 friend but more of Human kind. 
Oh born to Arms! O Worth in Vouth approy'd! 
O ſoft Humanity, in Age belov d! 5 
F or thee the hardy Ver ran drops , tear, 
And the gay Courtier feels the ſigh * : 
WIiTHERs adieu! yet not with thee remove 
Thy Martial ſpirit, or thy Social love! wh 
Amidſt corruption, luxury, and rage, A 

Still leave ſome | ancient virtues to our age: 
Nor let us fay, (thoſe Engliſh g glories gone) 
The laſt true Briton lies beneath this ſtone. 
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IX. 


His modeſt Stone what few vain Marbles can l 

May truly ſay, here lies an honeſt Man. 
A Poet, bleſt beyond the Poet's fate, 0 | | 
Whom Heav% kept ſacred EcoinabsProudand Great l 
Foe to loud Praiſe, and Friend to learned Eaſe, 1 
Contene with Science in che Vale of Peace 
Calaly he lo d on either Life, and here 
© Saw nothing to regret, or there td fear; 0 
From Nature's temp' rate feaſt roſe ſatisfy d., 

Thank?d Hea vin that he had liv d, and that he dy d. 
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In Weſtminſter - Abbey," 1 742. 


\Evere of Morals, but of Nature mild; 
| In Wit, a Man Simplicity, a Child MW J 
Above Temptation, in a low Eitate; TÞ19 4200 ' 
And uncorrupted, evn among the Great; 
A ſafe Companion, and: an eaſy Friend. 
Unblamꝰd thro' Life, lamented in thy End. 
Theſe are Thy Honors! not that here thy Buſ 
Is mix'd with Heroes, or with Kings thy Duſt, 


But that the Worthy and the Good ſhall ſay, 


Striking their penſive boſoms —' Here lies Gan 
| ASALEY | 
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THREE BOOKS 
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LETTER to the PUBLISHER, 


Occaſioned by the firſt correct 


Edition of the D AR C L wig 


T is with pleaſure I hear that you have procu- 
1 red a correct Copy of the DN clA, which 
the many ſurreptitious ones have rendered ſo ne- 
ceſſary, and it is yet with more, that J am inform- 
ed it will be attended with a Commentary: a 
work ſo neceſſary, that I cannot think the Author 
himſelf would have omitted it, had he approv d of 
the firſt appearance of this Poem. 

Such Notes as have occurr'd to me 1 herewith 
ſend you ; you will oblige me by inſerting them 
amongſt thoſe which are, or will be, tranſmitted to 
you by others: ſince not only the Author's friends, 
but even ſtrangers, appear ingag'd by humanity, to 
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take ſome care of an orphan of ſo much; genius 
and ſpirit, which its Parent ſeems to have Aban- 
doned from the very beginning, and ſuffered to 
ſtep into the world naked, unguarded, and unat. 
tended. 

It was upon reading ſome of the abuſive paper; 
lately publiſh'd, that my great regard to a Perſon 
whoſe friendſhip I ſhall ever eſteem as one of the 
chief honours of my life, and a mich greaterire. 
ſpect to Truth than to him or any man living, in. 
gag'd me in enquiries, of which the inclos 'd Notes 
are the fruit. 

I percerv'd, that moſt of theſe 8 had been 
(Counters very wiſely) the firſt Aggreſſors: they 

try d ell. Be ey were weary, what was to be got 
by "I at each other ; no body was either con- 
cern d, or ſurpriz d, if this or that Scribler wa 
prov'd a Dunce but every one was curious to read 
what could be ſa aid to — Mr. Pope one, and 
was ready to pay — for ſuch a (diſcovery: 
A ſtratagem which wou'd' they fairly own, might 
not only reconcile them to me, but ſcreen them 
from the reſentment of their lawful Superior 
whom they daily abuſe, only (as I charitably hope) 
to get that by them, which they cannot get from 
them. 
I found this was not all: ill ſucceſs in that had 
tranſported them to perſonal abuſe, either of him- 
ſelf, or (what I think he could leſs forgive) of his 
friends. They had call'd: men of virtue and ho- 
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nour bad Men, long before he had leifure or in- 
SF (ination to call them bad Writers: and ſome had 
been ſuch old offenders, that he had quite forgot- 
ten their perſons, as well as their ſlanders, till they 
= were pleas'd to revive them. 
1 Now what had Mr. Pope done before to incenſe 
chem? he had publiſh'd thoſe works which are in 
| the hands of every body, in which not the leaſt 
mention is made of any of them : And what has 
he done ſince? he has laugh'd and written the 
Dunciad. What has that ſaid of them? a very 
ſerious truth which the publick had ſaid before, 
that they were dull; and what it had no ſooner 
ſaid, but they themſelves were at great pains to pro- 


cure or even purchaſe room in the prints, to teſtify 
under their hands to the truth of it. 


I ſhould {till have been ſilent, if either I had 
ſeen any inclination in my friend to be ſerious with 
ſuch accuſers, or if they had only attack'd his wri- 
tings : ſince whoever publiſhes, puts himſelf on his 
tryal by his country. But when his moral chara- 
cter was attack d, and in a manner from which neither 
Truth nor virtue can ſecure the moſt innocent, in 

a manner which though it annihilates the credit of 
the accuſation with the juſt and impartial, yet ag- 
gravates very much the guilt of the nt, (I 
mean by authors without names:) then I thought, 
lince the danger was common to all, the concern 
ought to be ſo; and that it was an at of juſtice to 
detect the Authors not only on this account, but as 

C 
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many of them are the ſame, who for ſeveral years 
Saſk | have made free with "the greateſt Names in 
Church and State, expos'd to the world the private 
misfortunes of families, abus'd all even to Women 
and whoſe proſtituted papers for one or other 
Party, in the unhappy diviſions of their Country 
have inſulted the Fallen, the F I the Exibd 
and the Dead. 

Beſides this, which I take to be a publick con- 
cern, I have already confeſs d I had a private 
one. I am one of that number who have long 
loy'd and eſteem'd Mr. Pope, and had often decla- 
red it was not only as a Writer (which we ever 
thought the leaſt valuable part of his character) 
but as an honeſt; open, and beneficent Man, that 
we eſteem'd and lovd him. No if what theſt 
people ſay were believ d, I muſt appear to all 
my friends either a fool or a knave, either imposd 
on my ſelf, or impoſing on them: So that I am 28 
much intereſted in the confutation of theſe calum- 
nies, as he is himſelf. + 

I am no, Author, and run not to be 
ſuſpected either of jealouſy or reſentment againſt 
any of the men, of whom ſcarce one is known to 
me by: ſight, wy as for their writings, I have 
ſought them (on this one occaſion): in vain, in the 
cloſets and libraries of all my acquaintance. - I had 
ſtill, been in the dark, if a Gentleman had not pro- 
cur'd me (I ſuppoſe from ſomeè of themſelves, for 
— are generally much more dangerous friends 
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than enemies) the paſſages I fend you. I ſolemnly 
proteſt J have added nothing to the malice or ab- 
ſurdity of them; which it behoves me to declare, 
ſince the vouchers themſelves will be ſo ſoon and 
ſo irrecoverably loſt. You may in ſome meaſure 
prevent it, by preſerving at leaſt their“ Titles, 
and diſcovering (as far as you can depend on the 
truth of your information) the names of the con- 
ceaFd ANeAcrs; iid not io hrs) 1 28 2 

The firſt objection I have heard made to the 
Poem is, that the perſons are too obſcure for Sa- 
tyr. The perſons themſelves, rather than allow 
the objection, would forgive the Satyr; and if one 
could be tempted to afford it a ſerious anſwer, were 
not all aſſaſſinates, popular inſurrections, the inſolence 
of the rabble without doors and of domeſticks with- 
in, moſt wrongfully chaſtized, if the Meanneſs of 
offenders indemnified them from puniſhment? On 
the contrary, obſcurity renders them more dangerous, 
as leſs thought of: Law can pronounce judgment 
only on open facts, Morality alone can paſs cen- 
ſure on intentions of miſchief; ſo that for ſecret 
calumny or the arrow flying in the dark, there is 
no publick puniſhment left but what a good wri- 
ter inflicts. 41; 

The next objection is, that theſe fort of authors 
are Poor. That might be pleaded:as an excuſe at 
che Old Bailey for leſſer crimes than defamation, 
bor 'tis the caſe, of almoſt all who are try d there; 


* Which we have done in a Lift in the Appendix. 
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but ſure it can be no excuſe here, ſince no man 
will pretend that the robbing another of his repy. 
tation ſupplies the want of it in himſelf. I que. 
ſtion not but ſuch authors are poor, and heartily 
wiſh the objection were removed by any honeſt 
livelihood. But Poverty here is the accident, not 
the ſubject: he who deſcribes malice and villany 
to be pale and meagre, expreſſes not the leaſt an- 
ger againſt paleneſs or leanneſs, but againſt ma- 
lice and villany. The apothecary in Romeo and 
Fuliet 15 poor, but 1s he therefore juſtified in 
vending poiſon? Not but poverty itſelf becomes 
a juſt ſubject of ſatyr, when it is the conſequence 
of vice, prodigality, or negle& of one's lawful 
calling; for then it encreaſes the publick burden, 
fills the ſtreets and high-ways with Robbers, and 
the garrets with Clippers, Coiners, and Weekly 
Journaliſts. - : . 

But admitting that two or three of theſe, offend 
leſs in their morals, than in their writings ; muſt 
poverty make nonſenſe facred ? If fo, the fame of 
bad authors would be much better taken care of, 
than that of all the good ones in the world; and 
not one of a hundred had ever been call'd by hö 
right nam. EO ee, , 

They miſtake the whole matter: It is not cha- 
rity to encourage them in the way they follow, but 
to get em out of it: For men are not bungler 
becauſe they are poor, but they are poor becaulc 


they are bunglers. 


. 45 0 — —— — 
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Is it not pleaſant enough, to hear our authors 
crying out on the one hand, as if their perſons and 
characters were too ſacred for Satyr, and the pub- 
lick objecting on the other, that they are too mean 
even for Ridicule? But whether bread or fame be 
their end, it muſt be allow d that our author, by 
and in this poem, has mercitully given 'em a little 
of both. _ 7709 ; CAUTN « | Fn 

There are two or three, who by their rank and 
fortune have no benefit from the former objections 
(ſuppoſing them good) and theſe I was ſorry to 
ſee in ſuch company. But if without any provo- 
cation, two or three Gentlemen will fall upon one, 
in an affair wherein his intereſt and reputation 


are equally embark'd ; they cannot certainly, af- 


ter they have been content to print themſelves his 
enemies, complain of being put into the number of 
them? * e 

Others, I am told, pretend to have been once his 
Friends; ſurely they are their enemies who ſay ſo, 
ſince nothing can be more odious than to treat a 
friend as they have done. But of this I can't 
perſuade my ſelf, when I confider the. conſtant 
and eternal Averſion of all bad writers to a good 
one. | 10324 N TIO! L 2 Mayen 

Such as claim a merit from being his Admirers, 
I wou'd gladly ask, if it lays him under any per- 
onal obligation? at that rate he would be the moſt 
oblig'd humble ſervant in the world. J dare ſwear 
as to theſe in particular, he never defir'd theo 


d 
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his Admirers, nor promis d in return to be theirs, 
that had truly been a ſign he was of their acquain. 
tance : But wou d not the malicious world have ſu. 
ſpected ſuch an approbation of ſome motive worſe 
than ignorance, in the Author of the Eſſay on 
Criticiſm? Be it as it will, the reaſons of their 
Admiration and of his Diſlike are equally ſub. 
fiſting ; for his works and theirs are the very 
fame that they were. 71% 0 040. 

One therefore of their accuſations I believe may 
be juſt, That he has a Contempt for their wr. 
< tings.” And there is another which would probab- 


ly be ſooner allow'd by himſelf, than by any good 


judge beſide, That his own have found too much 
ſucceſs with the publick.“ But as it cannot con- 
ſiſt with his modeſty to claim this as a juſtice, it 
lies not on him, but entirely on the publick, to de- 
fend its own judgment. 5 

There remains what in my opinion might ſeems 
better plea for theſe people, than any they ha ve made 
uſe of. If Obſcurity or Poverty were to exempt 
a man from ſatyr, much more ſhould Folly or 
Dulneſs, which are {till more involuntary, nay as 
much ſo as perſonal deformity. But even this will 
not help them: Deformity becomes the object of 
ridicule when a man ſets up for being handſome: 
and ſo muſt Dulneſs when he ſets up for a Wit. 


They are not ridicul'd becauſe Ridicule in it ſelf 
is, or ought to be, a pleaſure; but becauſe it is juſt 
to undeceive and vindicate the honeſt and unpre- 
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tending part of - mankind from impoſition,” becauſe 
— — ought to yield to general, and a 
great number who are not naturally Fools ought ne- 
ver to be made ſo, in complaiſance to a few who are. 
Accordingly we find that in all ages, all vain pre- 
tenders, were they ever ſo poor or ever ſo dull, 
have been conſtantly the topicks of the moſt can- 
did Satyriſts, from the Codrus of Juvenal to the 
Damon of Boileau. 1 F 

Having mention d Boileau, the greateſt and moſt 


: 
1 


judicious Critic of his age and country, admirable 
for his talents, and yet perhaps more admirable for 


his judgment in the proper application of them; 
[ Sts help remarking the reſemblance betwixt 
Him and our Author in Qualities, Fame, and For- 
tune; in the diſtinctions ſhewn to them by their 
Superiors, in the general eſteem of their Equals, 
and in their extended reputation amongſt Foreign- 
ers; in the latter of which ours has met with 
the better fortune, having had for his Tranſ- 
lators Perſons of the moſt eminent rank and abili- 
ties in their reſpective Nations . But the reſem- 
blance holds in nothing more, than in their being 
equally abus d by the ignorant pretenders to Poet- 
ry of their times; of which not the leaſt memo- 


* Efay on Criricifaa' in French Vetſe by General Aktony Hamilton. The farne in 


Verſe alſo by Monſieur, Roboton, Counſellor and Priyy Secretary to King George I. 
After by the Abbe Reſuel, in Verſe, with Notes, Paris 1730. 8 

Rape of the Lock, in French, Paris 1728. In ſtalian Verſe, by the Abbe Conti, 
1 Noble Venetian; and by the Marqueſs Rangoni, Envoy Extraordinary from Modena 
to King George II. y | | — 

Others of his Works by Salvini of Florence, &ce. 

His Eſſays and Diſſertations on Homer, in French, Paris 1728. 
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ry will remain but in their own writings, and in 
the notes made upon them. What Bozleau has done 


in almoſt all his Poems, our Author has only j in 


this: L date anfwer for him he will do it in 
no more; and on his principle of attacking few 
but who had ſlander'd him, he could not have done 
it at all, had he been confind from cenſuring ob. 
ſcure and worthleſs perſons, for ſcarce any other 
were his enemies. However, as the parity is ſo 
remarkable, I hope it will continue to the laſt, 
and if ever he ſhall give us an edition of this Poem 
himſelf, I may ſee: ſome of em treated as gently 
(on their repentance or better merit) as Perault and 
Vunault were at laſt by Bozleau. ©  - 

In one Point I muſt be allow d to think the 
character of our Engliſh Poet the more amiable. 
He has not been a follower of Fortune or ſucceſs: 
he has liv'd with the Great without Flattery, been 
a friend to Men in power without Penſions, from 
whom as he ask'd, ſo he receiv'd no favour, but 
what was done Him in his Friends. As his Satyr 
were the more juſt for being delay d, fo. were his 
Panegyricks ; beſtow'd only on ſuch perſons as he 
had familiarly known, only for ſuch' virtues as he 
had long obſervd in them, and only at ſuch tim 


as others ceaſe to * if not begin to calum- 


niate them, I mean when out of Power, or out of 
Faſhion J. A Satyr therefore on writers ſo notorious 


+ As Mr. Wycherley, at the time the Town declaim'd againſt his Book of Poems: 
Mr. Walſh, after his death: Sir William Trumbull, when he had reſign'd the Office of 
Secretary of State; Lord Bolingbroke at his leaving England after the Queen's death: 


s „ , ; 
„„ 
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for the contrary practiſe became no man ſo well as 
himſelf; as none (it is plain) was ſo little in their 
friendſhips, or ſo much in that of thoſe whom 
they had moſt abus d, namely the Greateſt” and 
Beſt - of all Parties. Let me add a further rea- 
ſon, that the ingag'd in their friendſhips, he never 
eſpous d their. animolities; and can almoſt ſingly 
challenge this honour, not to have written a line 
of any man, which thro? Guilt, thro? Shame, or 
thro' Fear, thto” variety of Fortune, or change of 
Intereſts, he was ever unwilling to own. 

[ ſhall conclude, with remarking what a pleaſure 
it muſt be to every reader of humanity, to ſce all 
along, that our Author in his very laughter is 
not indulging his own Ill nature, but only puniſh- 
ing that of others. To his Poem thoſe alone are 
capable to do juſtice, who, to uſe the Words of a 


great Writer, know how hard it is (with regard 
both to his Subject and his Manner) Vetuſtis dare 


vditaten, obſoletis nitorem, obſcuris lucem, N 


gratiam. I am 

Your moſt humble Servant, 

* A 3 B- nn 
WILLIAM CLELAND, 


Lord Oxford in his laft decline of Life : Mr. Secretary 8 at the end of the South- 
Sea Year, and after his death: Others, only in * 


N. 
1 \ N Gino »4 
L343 ner 2» 
- 


.- 
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N to diſtinguiſh Goa 
writers, by diſcouraging the Bad. Nor is it an ill- natur d thing, in relation even to 


the very perſous upon whom the Reflections are made: It is true, it may deprive then, 
2 little the ſooner, of a ht Profit and a tranſitory Reputation: But then it may hay 
a good effect, and oblige them (before it be too late) to decline that for which 

are ſo very unfit, Cs A Ae ot Rt dlandw. 


ſucceſsful. 
The Perſons whom Boileau has attack'd in his writings, have been for the moſt part 


Autbors, and moſt of thoſe Authors, Poets : And the cenſures he hath paſs'd upon 
en NT ON TAR. Character of Mr, P. 1716.] 


Gon, — to bis New Rehoarſ 


It is the common cry of the Poetafters of the Town, nk their F autors, that it z 
an Il. natur d thing to expoſe the Pretenders to Wit and Poetry. The Judges and 


Magiſtrates may with full as good reafon be reproach'd with 7/-nature, for putting the 
Laws in execution againſt a Thief or Impoſtor — The fame will hold in the Regub- 
lick of Letters, if the N * 3272 will let wr. yan eur to Serib- 


„ ' | | [ = 
Turo Lett. to Mit, Jun. 22, 1748. 


ATTACKS may be levelled, either . Failures in Genive,, or _ the Pr 
tenſions of writing without one. 


ConcANnen, Ded. to the Auth. of the Dunc. 


A Satyre upon Dulntfs, is a thing, that has been #/ed and allowed in All A 


Out of thine own Mouth will I judge thee, wicked Scribler ! 
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| Book the Ee \ 
HE Pro fin of the ſubj ect. The Invocation, and 
T the LIT Then the Original of the great Empire 
of Dulnefs, and cauſe of its long continuance. The be- 
loved ſeat of the Goddeſs is deſeribed, wich her chief attendants 
and officers, her functions, operations, and effects. Then the 
poem haſts into zhe midſt of things, preſenting her on the eve- 
ning of a Lord. Mayor's day, revolving the long ſucceſſion of 
her ſons, and the glories paſt, and to come. She fixes her eye 
on Tibbald to be the inſtrument of that great event which is 
the ſubject of the poem. He is deſcribed. penſive in his ſtudy, 
giving up the cauſe, and apprehending the period of her em- 
pire from the old age of the preſent monarch Sertle. Where- 
fore debating whether to betake himſelf to Law or Politicks, 
he raiſes an altar of proper books, and {making firſt his ſolemn 
prayer and declaration) purpoſes thereon to ſacrifice all his un- 
ſucceſsful writings. As the pyle is kindled, the Goddeſs be- 
holding the flame from her ſeat, flies in perſon and puts it 


out, by caſting upon it the poem of Thule. She forthwith re- 


veals her ſelf to him, tranſports him to her Temple, unfolds all 
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— 


her arts, and initiates him into her myſteries; then announ. 
cing the death of Settle that night, anoints and proclaims him 
Succeſſor. 


ZAOOY RAR a Senn II 


HE King being proclaimed, the ſolemnity is graced with 
paublick Games and ſports of various kinds; not inſtituted 
by the Hero, as by Æneas in Virgil, but for greater honour by 
the Goddeſs in perſon; (in like manner as the games Pythia, 
Ifthmia, &c. were anciently ſaid to be by the Gods, and x 
Thetis herſelf appearing accotding to Homer OdyMl. 24, propo- 
ſed the prizes in honour of her ſon Achilles.) Hither flock 
the Poers and Criticks, attended (as: is but juſt) with their Patrms 
and Book-/ellers. . The Goddeſs is firſt, pleaſed to propoſe game; 
to the Book- ſellers, and ſets up the phantom of a Poet which 
they contend to overtake. The Races deſeribed, with thei 
divers accidents : Next, the Game for a Poetels : : Afterward the 
exerciſes for the Poets, of Tickling, Vociferating, Diving; the 
firſt holds forth the arts and practices of Dedicators, the ſecond 
of noiſy Diſputants and fuſtian Poets, the third of profund, 
dark, and dirty authors. Laſtly, for the Criticks, the 'Godde 
propoſes (with great propriety ) an exerciſe not of their par 
but their Patience; in hearing the works of t two voluminous 
authors, one in verſe and the other. in proſe, deliberately read, 
without. ſleeping; The, various effecks 17 Which, with the ſere 
Tal des grees and manners of their operation, . are here moſt lieh 
ſet fork Till the whole nuniber, not of citicks only, but of 
ſpectators, Actors, and all preſent fall faft aſleep, which. natu 
ow. and neceſſarily ends oh Games. Ny” 
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PT ER "this Aer 5 are e in cler proper 
A*. places of reſt; the Goddeſs tranſports the King to her 
Temple, and there lays him to {lumber with his head on her 
lap; a poſition of marvellous virtue, which cauſes all the viſions 
of wild enthuſiaſts, projectors, politicians, inamorato's, caſtle- 
builders, chymiſts and poets. He is immediately carry'd on the 
wings of fancy to the Elizian ſhade, where on the banks of 
Lesbe the Souls of the dull are dip'd by Bavius, before their en- 
trance into this world. There he is met by the ghoſt of Sezzle, 
and by him made acquainted with the wonders of the place, 
and with thoſe which he is himſelf deſtin'd to perform. He 
takes him to a Mount of Yifion, from whence he ſhews him 
the paſt triumphs of the empire of Dulneſs, then the preſent, 
and laſtly the future. How ſmall a part of the world was ever 
conquered by Science, how ſoon thoſe conqueſts were ſtop'd, 
and thoſe very nations again reduced to her dominion. Then 
= diſtinguiſhing the Iſland of Great Britain, ſhews by what aids, 
and by what perſons, it ſhall be forthwith brought to her em- 
= pirc. Theſe he cauſes to paſs in review before his eyes, deſcri- 
3 bing each by his proper figure, character, and qualifications. 
On a ſudden the Scene ſhifts, and a vaſt number of miracles 
and prodigies appear, utterly. ſurprizing and unknown to the 
King himſelf, till they are explained to be the wonders of his own 


congratulation, yet not unmix'd with concern, that his own 
times were but the ſhadow of theſe; He prophecies how firſt 
the Nation ſhall be over-run with Farces, Opera's, and ſhows ; 
and the throne of Dulneſs advanced over both the Theatres : 
Then how her ſons ſhall preſide in the ſeats of Arts and Scien- 


== reign now commencing. On this ſubject Sertle breaks into a 
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Dulneſs o'er all poſſeſs d her antient right, 

| Daughter of Chaos and eternal Night: 10 
Fate in-their dotage this fair Idiot gave, 

| Groſs as her Sire, and as her Mother grave, 
Laborious, heavy, buſy, bold, and * 5 


She rul d, in native Tala, 
Still her Id Empire 


For born a Goddeſs, = oa: never dies. 
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O thou hate yer Title pleaſe thige, gar, 
Dean, Drapier, a Bickerſtaff, or Gulliver! 
Whether thou chuſe Cervantes' ſerious air, 

Or labgh and ſhake'in Rab dais eaſy Chair, =: 
Or praiſe the Court, or magnify Mankind, 


Or thy griev'd Country” 8 copper chains unbind; 
From thy Bæotia the her Pow'r retires, 


Grieve not, my SFr, ataught our Realm acquires: 
Here pleas'd behold her mighty wings out-ſpread, 2; 
To hatch a new Saturnian age, of Lead. 
- Where wave the tatter'd:enſigns of Rag - Fair, 
A yawning Ruin hangs and nods in air; 
Keen hollow winds hol throꝰ the hleak receſs, 
Emblem of Muſic caus d by Emptineſs: 5 
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Book I The DUN CIA P. 3 
Here in one bed two ſhiv' ring Siſters VO 

The cave of Poverty and Poetry. 

This, the Great Mother dearer held than all 

The clubs of Quidnunc's, or her own Guild-hall. 
Here ſtood her Opium, here ſhe nurs d her Owls, 35 
And deſtin'd here th' imperial ſeat of Fools. 
Hence ſprings each weekly Mule, the living boaſt 
Of Curl's chaſte preſs, and Lintot's rubric poſt, 
Hence hymning-'Tyburn's elegiac lay, 
Hence the ſoft ſing- ſong on Cecilia's e ul. 40 
Sepulchral lyes, our holy walls to grace, 
And New-year:Odes, and all the Grubſtreet race. 

NJ was here in clouded majeſty ſhe ſlone 
Four guardian Virtues, round, ſupport her Throne; 
Fierce champion Fortitude, that knows no fears 43 
Of hiſſes, blows, or want, or loſs of ears 
Calm Temperance, whoſe bleſſings thoſe partake | 
Who hunger, and who thirſt, for ſcribling ſake: 
Prudence, whole glaſs preſents th approaching jayl: 

Poetic Juſtice, with her lifted ſcalm 30 
Where in nice balance, truth with gold ſhe weighs, 
And ſolid pudding againſt empty praiſe. 
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Or gives to Zembla fruits, to Barca Howers;- 
Glitt'ring with ice here hoary hills are ſeen, 
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Here ſhe beholds the Chaos dark and deep, 
Where nameleſs ſomethings in their cauſes _ 
"Till genial Jacob, or a warm W 55 


4 


Call forth each maſs, a poem or a play. 


How hints, like ſpawn, ſcarce quick in embryo lie, 
How new- born Nonſenſe firſt is taught to cry, 
Maggots half form'd, in rhyme Bun _ 
And learn to crawl upon poetic feet. 600 
Here one poor word a hundred 1 
And ductile dulneſs new meanders takes 
There motley Images her fancy ſtrike, 
Figures ill-pair'd, and Similes unlike. 

She ſees a Mob of Metaphors advance, 65 
Pleas d with the madneſs of the maꝝy dance: 
How Tragedy and Comedy embrace 
How Farce and Epic get a jumbled race; 
How Time himſelf ſtands ſtill at her command, 
Realms ſhift their place, and Ocean turns to land. 70 
Here gay Deſcription Agypt glads with ſhowers, 


There painted vallies of eternal green, 
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On cold December fragrant chaplets blow, 75 
And heavy harveſts nod beneath the ſnow. 
All theſe and more, the cloud-compelling Queen 
Beholds thro fogs, that magnify the ſcene : | 

She, tinſel'd oer in robes of varying hues, 
With felf-applanſe her wild creation views, 80 
Sees momentary monſters riſe and fal 
And with her own fools colours gilds them all. 
was on the day, when Thorold rich and grave, 
Like Cimon triumph'd both on land and wave: N 
(Pomps without guilt, of bloodleſs ſwords and maces,8s 
Glad chains, warm furs, broad banners, and broad faces) 
Now Night deſcending, the proud ſcene was o'er, 
But liv'd, in Settle's numbers, one day more. 
Now May'rs and Shrie ves all huſh'd and ſatiate lay, 
Vet eat in dreams the cuſtard of the a 3 90 
While penſive Poets painful vigils keep, 
Sleepleſs themſelves, to give their readers ſleep. - 
Much to the mindful Queen the feaſt recalls 
What City-Swans once ſung within the walls; 
Much ſhe revolves their arts, their ancient praiſe, 95 
And ſure ſucceſſion down from Heywood's days. 
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She ſaw with joy the line immortal runnn 
Each ſire impreſt and glaring in his ſnn 
So watchful Bruin forms with plaſtic care 
Each growing lump, and brings it to a Bear. 100 
She ſaw old Pryn in reſtleſs Daniel ſnine, 
And Euſden eke out Blackmore's endleſs line; 
She ſaw ſlow Philips creep like Tate's poor page, 
And all the Mighty Mad in Dennis rage. 

In each ſhe marks her image full expreſt, - | 10; 
But chief, in Tibbald's monſter- breeding breaſt, | 
Sees Gods with Dæmons in ſtrange league ingage, 
And earth, and heav'n, and hell her battles wage. 

She eyd the Bard, where ſupperleſs he ſate, 
And pin'd, unconſcious of his riſing fate; 110 
Studious he fate, with all his books around, 
Sinking from thought to thought, a vaſt profound 
Plung'd for his ſenſe, but found no bottom there; 
Then writ, and flounder d on, in mere deſpair. 
He roll'd his eyes that witneſs'd huge diſmay, 115 
Where yet unpawn'd, much learned lumber lay ; 
Volumes, whoſe ſize the ſpace exactly fill'd, 
Or which * were ſo good to gild, 
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Or where by {ſculpture made for ever known, 
The page admires new beauties, not its own. 120 
Here ſwells the ſhelf with Ogilby the great, 


Here all his ſuff ring brotherhood retire, 
And ſcape the martyrdom of jakes and fire: 
A Gothic Vatican! of Greece and Rome 125 
Well-purg' d, and worthy Withers, Quarles, and Blome. 
But high above, more ſolid Learning ſhone, 
The Claſlicks of an Age that heard of none ; 
There Caxton flept, with Wynkin at his fide, 
One claſp'd in wood, and one in ſtrong cow-hide. 130 
There ſav d by ſpice, like mummies, many a year, 
Old Bodies of Philoſophy appear. 
De Lyra there a dreadful front extends, 
And here, the groaning ſhelves Philemon bends, 
Of theſe twelve volumes, twelve of ampleſt ſize 135 
Redeem'd from tapers and defrauded pyes, 


Inſpir'd he ſeizes: Theſe an altar raiſe : 


An hecatomb of pure, unſully'd lays 
That altar crowns: A f. olio Common-place 


Founds the whole pyle, of all his works the baſe; 140 
H 


- * 
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There, ſtamp'd with arms, Newcaſtle ſhines compleat; 


98 Tbe . DUN CIA D. Book] 

Qu art9's; Octavo's, ſhape che leſs ning py re, | 

And laſt, a little Ajax tips the ſpire. 
Then he. Great Tamer of all Wit and Art! 

Firſt in my care, and neareſt at my heart: 


Dulneſs! whoſe good old cauſe I yet defend, 14; 


With whom my Muſe began, with whom ſhall end! 
O thou, of buſineſs the directing foul, ' 

To human heads like byaſs to the bowl, 
Which as more pond'rous; makes their aim more true 
Obliquely wadling to the mark in view. 150 


O ever gracious to perplex d mankind ! 


Who ſpread a healing miſt before the mind, 
And leſt we err by Wit's wild, dancing light, 
Secure us kindly in our native night. 

Ah! ſtill o'er Britain ſtretch that peaceful wand, 
Which lulk th' Helvetian and Batavian land: 
Where rebel to thy throne if Science riſe, 

She does but ſhew her coward face and dies. 


There thy good Scholiaſts with unweary'd pains 


Make Horace flat, and humble Maro 8 ſtrains: ; Ibo 


Here ſtudious T unlucky” moderns ſave, 


Nor ſleeps one error in its father's g grave, 
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Old puns reſtore, loſt blunders nicely ſeek, 1 
And crucify poor Shakeſpear once a week. Pet! 


For thee I dim theſe eyes, and ſtuff this head, 163 


With all ſuch reading as was never read; 

For thee ſupplying, in the worſt of days, 
Notes to dull books, and prologues to dull plays: 
For thee explain a thing till all men doubt it, 
And write about it, Goddeſs, and about it; «70 
So ſpins the: filkworm ſmall its flender ſtore, 
And labours, till it clouds itſelf all oer. 

Not that my quill to Critiques was confin'd, 

My Verſe gave ampler leſſons to mankind? 
So graveſt precepts may ſucceſsleſs prove, 175 
But fad examples never fail to move. eee. 
As forc'd from wind- guns, lead itſelf can fly, 

And pond'rous ſlugs cut ſwiftly thro' the Sky 1. 0 
As clocks to weight their nimble motion owe, 
The wheels above urg'd by the load below; 180 
Me, Emptineſs and Dulneſs could inſpire, 
And were my Elaſticity, and Firmee. 
Had heav'n decreed ſuch works a longer ae 
Heav'n had decreed to ſpare: the Giubſticet-Nats; 
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Cou'd Troy be fav'd by any ſingle hand, 


Fair without ſpot; than greas d by grocer's hands, 


Or wafting ginger, round the ſtreets to run, 
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But ſee great Settle to the duſt deſcend, 


185 
And all thy cauſe and empire at an end! 


That gray: gooſe- weapon mult have made her ſtand 
But what can I? my Flaccus caſt aſide, 
Take up th Attorney's (once my better) Guide? 190 
Or rob the Roman geeſe of all their glories, 
And ſave the ſtate by cackling to the Tories? 
Ves, to my Country I my pen conſign, 
Ves, from this moment, mighty Miſt! am thine, 
And rival, Curtius! of thy fame and zeal, iq; 
O'er head and ears plunge for the publick weal. 
Adieu my children! better thus expire 
Un-ſtall'd, unſold; thus glorious mount in fire 


Or ſhipp'd with Ward to ape and monkey lands, 200 


And viſit alehouſe where ye firſt begun. 

With that, he lifted thrice the ſparkling brand 
And thrice he drop d it from his quiv'ring ie 
Then lights the ſtructure, with averted eyes; 
The rowling ſmokes involve the ſacrifice. 
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The opening clouds diſcloſe each work by turns, 


Now flames old Memnon, now Rodrigo burns, 

In one quick flaſh ſee Proſerpine expire, 

And laſt, his own cold Æſchylus took fire. 210 

Then ouſh'd the tears, as from the Trojan's eyes 

When the laſt blaze ſent Ilion to the skies. 
RO w Z d by the light, old Dulneſs heav'd the head, 


Then ſnatch'd. a ſheet of Thule from her bed; 


Sudden ſhe flies, and whelms it o'er the pyre: 275 
Down fink the flames, and with a hiſs expire. 

Her ample preſence fills up all the place; 
A veil of fogs dilates her awful face; 
Great in her charms! as when on Shrieves and May'rs 
She looks, and breathes her ſelf into their airs. 220 
She bids him wait her to the ſacred Dome; 
Well-pleas'd: he enter d, and confeſs d his Home: 
So Spirits ending their terreſtrial ae rio bed 0 
Aſcend, and recognize their native place. 
Raptur d, he gazes round the dear retreat, 225 
And in ſweet. numbers celebrates the ſeat. 

Here to her Choſen all her works ſhe ſhows ; _ 
Proſe ſyell'd to verſe, / Verſe loitring into proſe; 
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How random Thoughts now meaning chance to find 
Now leave all memory of ſenſe behind: 23 
How Prologues into Prefaces decay, 
And theſe to Notes are fritter'd quite away. 
How Index-learning turns no ſtudent pale, 
Yet holds the Eel of ſcience by the Tail. 

How, with leſs reading than makes felons ſcape, 


Leſs human genius than God gives an ape, 


Small thanks to France, and none to Rome or Greece 
A paſt, vamp'd, future, old, reviv'd, new piece, 
Twixt Plautus, Fletcher, Congreve, and Corneille, 
Can make a Cibber, Johnſon, or Ozell. 20 
The Goddeſs then, o'er his anointed head, 
With myſtic words, the ſacred Opium ſhed ; 


And lo! her Bird (a monſter of a fowl! | 


Something betwixt a Heidegger and Owl) 


| Perch'd on his crown. All hail! and hail again, 2 


My Son! the promis'd land expe&tsthy reign. E 
Know, Settle, cloy'd with cuſtard and with praiſe, 
Is gather'd to the Dull of antient days, 2 


Safe, where no criticks damn, no duns moleſt, 
Where Gildon . and high born Howard reſt. 50 
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I ſee a King! who leads my choſen ſons 
To lands, that flow with clenches and with puns: 
Till each fam'd Theatre my empire own, 
Till Albion, as Hibernia, bleſs my Throne! 
[ ſee! I fee! — Then rapt, ſhe ſpoke no more. 265 
God ſave King Tibbald | Grubſtreet alleys roar. 
So when Jove's block deſcended from on high, 
(As ſings thy great fore-father, Ogilby,) 
Loud thunder to its bottom ſhook the bog, 
And the hoarſe nation croak d, God fave King Log! 
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16 H on a gorgeous ſeat, that far outſhone 
, Henley's gilt Tub, or Fleckno's Iriſh Throne, 
Or that, where on her Curlls the Public pours 
All-bounteous, fragrant g grains, and golden ſhow's: 
Great Tibbald fate: The proud Parnaſſian ſneer, 5 
The conſcious ſimper, and the jealous leer, 
Mix on 185 look. All eyes direct their rays | 
On him, and crowds grow fooliſh as they gaze: 
Not withs more glee, by hands Pontific crown'd, 
With ſcarlet hats, wide waving, circled round, «: 
Rome in her Capitol ſaw Querno ſit, 
Thron'd on ſev'n hills, the ACTIN of Wit. 
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Io grace this honburꝭd day, the Queen * | 
By herald Haykers, High) heroit Games. 
She ſummons all Her ms: An endleſs wary es i 
Pours forth, and leaves unpeopled half the land. : 
A motley: mixture! id long wigs, in bags: 1 N 
In ſilks, in crapes, in garters, and in rags, sid . 
From drawing: ro ms from gollegez:from1garrets, ". 
On horſe, on foht, in hacks and gildetl charibts. 26 
All, who true dunces in, her cauſd)apptar? 
And all who knew thoſe dunges, to reward. | 

Amid that Area wide. fhe-togk; ber 3 05 
Where the tall May-pole ongeſd oro ꝗ the Strand; 
But no], ( ANNE and Piety ordain) 2X62 * 25 
A Church collects the ſaints of Pruryelane. 

With Authors, Stafiggers obey'd the all 5 
The field of glory j ISA field for all. 

Glory, ; and gain, th induſtrious tribe provoke; 35 
And gentle Duloeſs Shen loves ab.. of 
A Peet's form. the. bee dere their, hen 
and bad che pimbleſt acer ſeizpythe. pri 
No meagre, muſetrid mope, adult and n, 


In a gun winightgpupy of this: aw-Jooſe kin; 
K 
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But ſuch a bulk as no twebve bards could raiſe, 3; 
Twelve ſtarveling bards af theſe degem rate days 
All as a partridge plump, full- fed, and mn 
She form d this image of well bodied air; 
With pert; flat eyes, ſne window d well its head, 
A brain of feathers; and à heart of lead, 0 
And empty words ſhie gave, and ſounding ſtrain, 
—_— | But ſenſeleſs, en 
Never vas daſid out; at one lucky hit, 

A Fool, ſo juſt a copy of a Wit: l is 
So like, chat Criticks ſaid and Courtiers ; fore,” 4; 
A vit it was, aid"call &'the' phantom, Mete. 1 
All gaze with ardour : "ſome, a Poets name, 

FR os, #'fwotnot' and lac d ſuit iflams, as 
| ; But lofty: Lintot in the circle roſe; r 

| N ü „This prize 18 mine; 8 who'teinpt it, are my 1885: 50 
| „With me began this genius, and ſhall end. 5 
x He ſpoke, and Who with Lidtot ſhall contend ? 

| Fear held them mute. Alone untaught te to fear 
= | Stood davntlels Curl, <Bchold that' rival here! 
| The race by vigor, not by vaunts is won; 
1 | 880 take the hindmoſt Hal" He ſaid, and run, 
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Swift as a bard the bailiff leaves behind, T% * 
He left huge Lantot, and: out- ſtript the wind. 
As when a dab- chick waddles thro? the cbpſe, 
On feet and wings, and flies, and wades, and hops; 60 
So lab' ring on, with ſhoulders, hands, and 3 
Wide as a windmill all his figure ſpreadd. 
Wich legs expanded, Bernard urgd the race, 
And ſeem'd to emulate. great Jacob's pace. 
Full in the middle Way there ſtood a Lale, b 21:6 
(Such was her wont, at early daym to drop 
Her evening cates before his neighbour's: * 


| Here forran'd Carl to flide; loud, fhout che bend, 


And Lintot! Lintot! rings chro all the Strand. 
Obſcene with filth che Miſcreant lies bewray' d, 


== EE = 


Fan in the laſh his wickedneſs had lay; 
= Then firſt (if. Poets aught of truth declare) 9 
© The caitiff Vaticide conceiv'd a R 
= Hear Joy} whoſe name my bards and 41 n 


As much at leaſt as any Gods, or more: . 


And him and his if more devotion arůms, 


Down with the Bible, up with the Pope's 1 : 
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A place ther ds betwixt earth air iand ſeas, 
Wherbftom Ambroſia; Jobe retires for eaſe: 85 
There dis- ſtat tuo ſpacious Vents 1 1 
On thische ſits to tliat he ſeans his ear, 

And heul the varibus Views: of fond e 
Some for at eaſtern, ſome id weſtern wind 

Whoſe ain petitions, mounting te tlie gl 15156 
With reams abündarlt tfiis abode fuppl y: 
Amus'd h& reads) and then returns the bills 
Sigtyd With that Thor ieh from Gods diftilk, 

In office here Hit Cldatintt ſtands, 

And mifliſters te e ati Pureſt- Hands? 
Forth From the Heap the pichꝰd her Vot'ry's 5 y. 1 

And Plbed᷑ it ndkt Hifi, à diſtinctiol rare! 
| Oft, a8 fe AWE her AIC realms fof wit,” 19. 
| The Goddeſs frvourd him, and favours 01 

3 Eo Renew d by ordüres Hymparhetic force, 

5 As oil'd with magie juices for en 4 
Vig"tous he riſes; "from th” eMuvid ſtrong 
__ new life and feburs and Rinks along 

Re- paſſes Lintot) Vindibates the rack, 

Nor theeds the brown difhanours of his face. i. 
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And now the Victor ſtreteh'd his eager Hand 
| Where the tall Nothing ſtood, or ſeem d to ſtand; 
A ſhapeleſs ſhade! it melted; from his ſight,./' 
| Like forms in clouds, or. viſions of the night. 
To ſeize his papers, Curl, was next thy care; 105 
His papers light, fly diverſe, toſti in air: 360] 10 
Songs, ſonnets, epigrams, the winds uplift, 
And whisk em back to Evans, Young, and Swift. 
Th' embroider'd Suit, at leaſt, he deemꝰd his prey; 


That ſuit, an unpay d Taylor ſnatch d away!“ 110 


No rag, no ſcrap, of all the beau, or wit, 
That once ſo flutter d, and that once ſo writ 1, / 
Heav'n rings with laughter: Of the laughter vain, 
Dulneſs, good Queen, repeats the jeſt again. 
Three wicked imps of her own Grubſtreet choir 113 
She deck d like Congreve, Addiſon, and Prior; 
Mears, Warner, Wilkins run: Deluſive thought! 
Breval, Beſaleel, Bond, che Varlets caught, Lb 
Curl ſtretches after Gay, but Gay is gone, 
He graſps an empty Joſeph for a Jchn: 20 
So Proteus, hunted in a nobler ſhap e.. 
Became when ſeiz d, a Puppy, or an A 9912 24 
L 
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And weite Mis uhr illuſibm on the tom. 


 Cavk ſhall be Prior, and Concanen, Swift; 280 


The very worſted ſtill look d black and blue: 
Himſelf among the ſtonied Chiefs he ſpies 
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Tom the Goddeſs. Son! thy grief lay down, 


As the age dame, experienc'd in her trade, 1 23 
By natiies of Toaſts retails each batter d jade; 
(Whence hapleſs Monſieur much complains at Paris 
Of wrongs from Ducheſſes and Lady Mary's) 
Be thine, iy ſtation er! this magic gift; 


So ſhall each hoſtile name become our own, 
And we too boaſt our Garth and Addiſon: 
With that the. gave him (piteous of his caſe, 
Yet ſmiling at his ruful length of face) 
A ſhaggy Tap'ſtry, worthy to be ſpread 3; 
On Codrus old, or Dunton's modern bed ; 
Inſtructive work! whoſe wry-mouth'd portraiture 
Diſplay'd che fates her confeſſors endure. 
There Ridpath, Roper, cudgelFd might ye view ; - 


As from the blanket high in air he flies, 
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And oh! (he ery d) what ſtreet, what lane, but knows 
Our purgings, pumpings, blanketings and dns ? x46 
In ev;ry loom our labours ſhall be ſeen, 
And the freſh- vomit run for ever green! 
See in the circle next, Eliza plec'd ;::! 
Two babes of love cloſe clinging to her waſte; 150 
Fair as before her works ſhe ſtands confefs'd, 
In flow'rs and pearls by bounteous Kirkall dreſs'd. 
The Goddeſs then: Mho beſt can ſend on high 
„The ſalient ſpout, farſtreaming to * * Gt. 
„His be yon Juno of majeſtic ſtae, 155 
« With cow-like-udders; and with wy eyes. 
* Lhis China- Jordan, let the chief 0 ene 

© Repleniſh; not inglonouſly, at home. 
Chapman and Curl accept the -loviows Ake 1 
(Tho one his fon diſſuades, and one his wife) 160 
This on his manly confidence relies. 
That on his vigor and ſuperior ſizge. 
Firſt Chapman lend againſt his letter'd * 
ft roſe; and labour d to a curve at moſt: 1 
So Jove's- bright bo diſplays its watry l abs 
(Sure ſign, that no ſpectatur ſhall be drown d) 
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A ſecond effort brought but new diſgrace, flo ba. 
The wild Mæander waſh'd the artiſtis face: 
Thus the ſmall jett ivhiichihaſty hands urllock © 
Spirts in the gatdner s eyes who turns the cock. 1 
Not ſo from ſhameleſs Curl impetuous ſpread 
The ſtream and ſmoaking flduriſn d ber his head. 
So, (famqd like thee! for turbulence and horns,) 
Eridatus his humble fountain ſcorns / 
Thro half the heay'ns hę pours th” exalted urn; 17 
His rapid waters in their paſſage bum. ek ori 
Swift as it mounts, all fello with. their eyes; 
Still happy Impudence obtains che prize 
Thou triumph} viftor of the high-wrought day, 


Chapman, thro? perfect modeſty: o'ercome;! g rl 
Crown'd withi the Jordan, walks contented home. | 


Room for my Lord three Jockeys in his train; 
Six huntſmen with a ſhout precede! his chair; 1. 
He grins, and looks broad nonſenſe witfi a ſtare. | 
His honour d meaning, Dulneſs thus expreſt 
He wins this Patron who can tickle beſt.” 


v 
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He chinks his purſe, and takes his ſeat of ſtate: 
With ready quills the Dedicators wait; 190 
Now at his head the dextrous task commence, 
And inſtant, fancy feels th' imputed ſenſe; 


Now gentle touches wanton o'er his face, 


He ſtruts Adonis, and affects grimace : 

Rolli the feather to his ear conveys, 195 
Then his nice taſte directs our Operas rr £1 
B-—y his mouth with Claſſic flatt' ry opes, 

And the puff d Orator burſts out in tropes. 

But Welſted moſt, the Poet's healing balm 
Strives to extract from his ſoft, giving palm; 200 
Unlucky Welſted! thy unfeeling maſter 

The more thou tickleſt, gripes his fiſt the faſter. 
While thus each hand promotes the pleaſing pain, 
And quick ſenſations skip from vein to vein, 

A youth unknown to Phoebus, in deſpair, 20g 
Puts his laſt refuge all in Heav'n and Pray'r. 
What force have pious vows? the Queen of Love 
His Siſter ſends, her vot'reſs, from above. 

As taught by Venus, Paris learnt the art 


To touch Achilles only tender part; | 216 


M 
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Secure thro' het, che noble prize to carry) 


He marches off, his Grace's Secretary. 


Now turn to diff rent ſports (the Goddeſs cries) / 
And learn) my ſons, the wond*rous pow'r'of Noiſe. 
To move, to raiſe, to raviſn ev'ry heart, / 21; 
With Shakeſpear's nature, or with Johnſon's art, 
Let others aim: Tis yours to ſhake the ſoul 
With thunder rumbling from the muſtard-bowl, 


With horns and trumpets now to madneſs ſwell, 


Now ſink in ſorrows with a tolling bell. 220 
Such happy arts attention can command. 
When fancy flags, and ſenſe is at à ſtand. 
Improve we theſe. Three cat - calls be the bribe 
Of him, whoſe chatt'ring ſhames the Monkey tribe 
And his this Drum, whoſe hoarſe heroic baſe 225 
Drowns the loud clarion of the braying Aſs; 
Now thouſand tongues are heard in one loud din: 


The Monkeyamimicks ruſh diſcordant in. 


"I was chatt' ring, grinning, mouthing, jabb' ring all 


And Noiſe; aud Norton, Brangling, and Breyal, 23 


Dennis and Diſſonance; and captious Art, 
And Snip-ſnap ſhort, and Interruption ſmart. 
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Hold (cry'd the Queen) a Catcall each ſhall win, 
Equal your merits! equal is your din! | 
But that this well-diſputed game may end, 2 
Sound forth, my Brayers, and the welkin rend. * 
As when the long-ear'd milky mothers wait 
At ſome ſick miſerꝰ s triple · bolted gat, 
For their deffauded, abſent foals tley make 
A moan ſo loud, that all the Guild awake, 240 
Sore ſighs Sir G ſtarting at che bra ß 
From dreams of millibns, andithiree groats to pay ! 
So ſwells each W indpipe 1 Aſs intones to Ass, 11 
Harmonic twang! of leather, horn, and braſs: 
Such, as from lab' ring lungs th Enthuſiaſt blows; 
High ſound, attemp'red to the vocal noſe. 
But far o'er all ſonorous Blackmore's ſtrain, 
Walls, ſteeples, skies, bray back to him again: 
In Tot' nam fields, the brethren with amaze. 
Prick all: their ears up, and forget to graze & ao 
Long»Chanc'ry-lane retentive rolls the found, 
And edurts to eourts return it round and found: 
Thames wafts it thenct to Rufus“ rouring hall, 
And Hungerford re:ecctives, bawl for bawl. 


246 
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26 
; All hail him victor in both gifts of Song, | e256 
| Who ſings ſo loudly, and who ſings ſo long. 


With deeper ſable blots the ſilver flood. 


© The ſtream, be his the Weekly Journals, bound, 


He faid, and climb'd a ſtranded Lighter's height, 
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This labour paſt, by Bridewell all deſcend, 
(As morning - prayer and flagellation end) 
To Where Fleet-ditch with diſemboguing ſtreams 
Rolls the large tribute of dead dogs to Thames, 260 
The King of Dykes! than whom no ſluice of mud 


Here ſtrip, my children! here at once leap in! 
Here prove who beſt can daſh thro thick and thin, 
« And ho the moſt in love of dirt excel, 265 
„Or dark dexterity of groping well. 

« Who flings molt filth, and wide pollutes around 


« A pig of lead to him who dives the beſt: 
« A peck of coals a- piece ſhall glad the reſt. 270 
In naked majeſty Oldmixon ſtandx 
And, Milo- like, ſurveys his arms and hands, 
Then fighing, thus. And am 1 now threeſcore? 
Ah why, ye Gods! ſhould two and two make four 


Shot to the black abyſs, and plung d down-right. 27% 


Boox II. 
The Senior's judgment all the crowd admire, 
Who but to ſink the deeper, roſe the higher. 
Next Smedley div'd ; flow circles dimpled o'er 
The quaking mud, that clos'd, and ope'd no more. 280 
All look, all ſigh, and call on Smedley loſt; = 
Smedley in vain reſounds thro? all the coaſt. 

Then P ** eſſay'd: ſcarce vaniſh'd out of ſight 
He buoys up inſtant, and returns to light; 


And mounts far off, among the ſwans of Thames. 
True to the bottom, ſee Concanen creep, 

A cold, long - winded, native of the deep. 

If Perſeverance gain the Diver's prize, 

Not everlaſting Blackmore this denies. 290 

No noiſe, no ſtir, no motion can'ſt thou make, 

Th' unconſcious flood ſleeps o'er thee like a lake. 

Not ſo bold Arnall: with a weight of ſcull, | 

Furious he ſinks; precipitately dull. 11 

Whirlpools and ſtorms his circling arm inveſt, 295 

With all the might of gravitation bleſt. 

No Crab more active in the dirty dance, 

Downward to climb, or backward to advance. 


N 
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He bears no token of the ſabler ſtreams, 285 


\ 
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He 1 half the bottom on bis bead, of] 
And boldly claims the Journals and the Leall. 300 
Sudden; a burſt of thunder ſhook! the flood/* | 

Lo Smedley: roſe, in majeſty of mud. 
Shaking the horrors of his ample oY 460k HE. 
And each ferocious feature grim with oo... 
Greater he looks, and more than mortal Rirwtlos 
Then thus the wonders of the deep declares. 
Firſt he relates, how finking to the chin, 
Smit with his mien, the Myd-nymphs fuck d him in 1 
How young Lutetia, ſofter than the down, 5 
Nigrina black, and Merdamante brown, 3 
Vy'd for his love in jetty bow'rs below wm 
As Hylas fair was ra viſud long age 
Then ſang, how ſhown him by the nutbrown Maids, 
A branch of Styx here xiſes from the Shades, 
That tinctur'd as it runs with Lethe's ſtreams, 
And wafting vapours from the Land of Dreams, 
(As under ſeas Alphæus' ſacred ſſuice 
Bears Piſa's offerings to his Arethuſe) = 
Pours into Thames: Each city-bowl is full 
Of the mix d wave, and all who drink, grow dull. 320 


4 
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How to the banks where bards departed done, 
They led him ſoft; how all the bards aroſe; | 
Taylor, ſweet Swan of Thames, majeſtic hows, 
And Shadwell nods tie poppy on his bro w-: 
While Ahh — erat 1325 
Gave him the caſſock, ſurcingle, and veſt; I 
And “take (he ſaid) theſe robes whichoncewere uind 
« Dulneſs is ſacred in a ſound Divine. 1. | 
He ceas'd, and ſhow d the robe; the crowd — 
The rev'rend Flamen in his lengthen'd dreſs 330 
Slow moves the Goddeſs from the ſable flood, 
(Her Prieſt preceding) thro” the gates of Lud. 
Her Critics there ſhe ſummons; and proclames 
A gentler exerciſe to cloſe the games 
Hear you! in whoſe grave heads, as _ Gale: 
I weigh, what author's heavineſs prevails, 336 
Which moſt] canduce to ſooth the ſoul iniflumbers, 
My Henley's periods, or my Blackmore's numbers?! 
Attend the trial we propoſe to make: 
If there be man who o'er ſuch works can wake, 340 
Sleepꝰs all- ſubduing charm who dares defy, 
And boaſts Ulyſſes' ear with Argus' eye; 


29 
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To him we grant our ample pow'rs to ſit 

Judge of all preſent, paſt, and future wit, | 

To cavil; cenſure, dictate, right or wrong, 

PO and eternal privilege! of tongue. 
Three Cambridge Sophs and three pert Templers 

The ſame their talents, and their taſtes the ſame, Lame, 

Each prompt to query, anſwer, and debat, 

And ſmit with love of Poeſy, and Prate. 1 

The pond' rous books two gentle readers . 4 

The heroes ſit; the vulgar form a ring. 

The clam'rous crowd is huſh d with mugs of Mam, 

Till all tun'd equal, ſend a gen ral hum. 

Then mount the clerks; and in one lazy tone 358 

Thro' the long, heavy, painful page, drawl on'; 

Soft, creeping words on words, the ſenſe compoſe, 

Atev'ry line, they ſtretch, they yawn, they doze. 

As to ſoft gales top- heavy pines bow low 

Their heads, and lift them as they ceaſe to blow; 360 

Thus oft they rear, and oft the head decline, 

As breathe, or pauſe, by fits, the airs divine: 

And now to this fide, now to that, they nod, 

As verſe, or proſe, infuſe the drowzy God. 
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Thrice Budgel a im d ta ſpealg but thrice ſuppreſt 355 


By potent Arthur, knook'd his chin and breaſt. 
Toland arid! Tindal, Prompt at / Prieſts to jeer, F 
Yet filent-how'd-torChriſt's:No kingdom here. 
Who fate the neareſt; by the words Oercome 
Slept firſt, the diſtant nodded to the hum- 370 
Then down are roll'd the books; ſtretch d oer em lies 
Each gentle clerk, and mutt ring ſeals his eyes. 
As what a Dutchman plumps itito the lakes, 
One circle firſt, and then a ſecond makes 
What Dulneſs dropt among her ſons, impreſt 375 
Like motion, from one circle to the reſt; 
So from the mid - moſt the nutation ſpreads, 
Round, and more round, o'er all the ſea of heads. 
At laſt Centlivre felt her voice to fail, 
Motteux himſelf unfiniſh'd left his tale, 380 
Boyer the State, and Law the Stage g gave Oer, 
Nor Kelſey talk'd, nor Nafo whiſper'd more; 
Norton, from Daniel and Oſtræa ſprung, 
Bleſt with his father's front, and mother's tongue, 
Ev'n Arnall, hung the never-bluſhing head; 38; 
And all was huſh'd, as Folly's ſelf lay dead. 
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Thus the ſoft gifts of! Sletp? conclude the day, 
And ſtretchid on bulks as uſual, Poets lay. 
Why ſhould I ſing what/bards the nightly Muſe 
Did ſlumbꝰ' ring viſit, and convey to ſtews, 396 
Who prouder march d; with magiſtrates in ſtate 
To ſome fam d round · hauſe, ever open gate! 
How Laurus lay iniſpir d beſide ia fink; : mot nt | 
And to mere mortals ſcem d 4Prieſt-in drink? 
While others timely to the neighbouring Fleet 1 
n of the Mules) made their ſafe retreat 
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UT. in her Temple's laſt receſs inclosd; 
Oy Dulneſs lap th Anointed head repos'd. 
Him cloſe ſhe curtain d round with vapors blue, 
And ſoft beſprinkled with Cimmerian dew. 
Then raptures high the ſeat: offenſe! overflow, - 
Which only heads: refin d from reaſan [know. 
Hence, from the ſtraw where Bedlam's Prophet nods, 
He hears loud Oracles, and talks with Gods. 
Hence the Fool's paradiſe; the Stateſnian's ſcheme, / 
The air-built caſtle and the golden dream, ro 
The Maid's romantic! wiſh, the Chymiſt's — f 
And Poet's viſion whe eternal fame. 
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©" now: on Fancy" S aaly wing coe = 
The King deſcended to th' Elyzian ſhade. 
There, in a dusky vale where Lethe rolls, 15 
Old Bavius ſits, to dip Poetic Souls, 
And blunt the ſenſe, and fit it for a iy # 
Of, folid | proof, impenetrably dull. 5 
Inſtant when dipt, away they wing their flight, 
Where Brown and Mears unbar the gates of Light, ze 
Demand new bodies, and in Calf's array 
Ruſh to the world, impatient for the day. 
Millions and millions on theſe banks he views, 
Thick as the ſtars of night, or morning de, 
As thick as bees oer vernal —_— 25 
As thick as eggs at Ward in Pillory:- 510 
Wond' ring he gaz d: When lo] a Sage appears, 
By his broad /ſhbulders known, and length of ears, 
Known by the band and ſuit which Settle wore, - 
(His 1 ſuit) for twice three years before: 50 0 
Alas the veſt appear'd the wearer's: _ 
Old, in new ſtate; another, yet thie fame,” i 
Bland ard familiar as in life, begunn 
Thus the great Father to the greater Son. 
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Oh born to ſee what none cam ſee awake! 35 
Behold the wonders of th Oblivious Lake. 
Thou, yet unborn, haſt touch'd this ſacred ſhore; 
The hand of Bavius drench'd: thee o'er and oer: 
But blind to former, as to future fate, 
What mortal knows! his/pre-exiſtent tate ? = 
Who knows: how long thy tranſmigrating foul 
Might from Bœotian to Bœotian roll? 
How many Dutchmen ſhe vouchſaf d to thrid 3 
How many ſtages thro' old Monks- the rid? 
And all who fince, in mild benighted __ 

Mix'd the Owl's ivy with the Poet's bays. 

As Man's mæanders to tlie vital ſpring | 
Roll all their tydes, then back their 3 
Or whirligigs twirl'd round by skilful ſwain, 
Suck the thread in, then yield it out again; 50 
All nonſenſe thus of old or modern date, 
Shall in thee centre, from thee circulate. 
For this, our Queen unfolds) to viſion true 
Thy mental eye, for thou haſt much to view: 
Old ſcenes of glory, times long caſt behind, 
Shall firſt recall'd run forward to thy mind; 
P 
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Then ſtretch thy ſight Oer all her ring _ 
And let the paſt, and future, fire'thy-brain/-' 7! 
Aſcendl this hill, whoſe: cloudy-point commands 
Her boundleſs Empire over ſeas. and lands. 
See round the Poles where keener => ng 
Where ſpices ſmoke beneath the burning Line, 
(Earth's wide extreams) her fable flag diſplay'd; 
And all the nations cover'd-1n:her-dbade! | 
Far caſtwardicaſt thine eye, from whence the Sun 
And orient Science at a birth begun. 6 
One man immortal all ti pride confands, br 
He, whoſe long Wall the wand' ring Tattar bobinds 
Heav'ns! what.a pyle? Whole ages periſh there; 
And one bright blaze turns learning into air. 70 
Thence to the South extend thy gladden d eyes, 
There rival flames with equal glory riſe, |: 
From ſhelves, to ſhelyes ſee greedy Vulcan roll, 
And lick up all their Phyſick of the Soul. 
How little, mark! that portion of the ball, 
Where, faint at beſt, the beams of Science "ny 
Soon as they dawn, from Hyperborean skies 
Embody d thick what clouds of Vandals riſe! 
2 
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Lo where Meœotis ſleeps and hardly flows | | 
The freezing Tanais thro' a waſte of Snows, 80 
The North by myriads pours her mighty ſons, 
Great nurſe of Goths of Alans, and ef Huns. 
See Alaric's ſtern port!''the' martial frame | 

Of Genſeric and Attila's dread hbmen 
See, the bold Oſtrogoths on Latium fal; 85 
See, the fierce Viſigotlis on Spdin and Gaul! 
See, where the Morning „ 15 
(The ſoil that arts and infant letters bore e) 
His conqu' ring tribes th' Arabian prophet "_ 
And ſaving Ignorance entlirones by Laws. " 
See Chriſtians, Jews, one heavy ſabbath keep, 
And all the Weſtern World believe and ſleep ' / 
Lo Rome herſelf, proud miſtreſs now no more 
Of Arts, but thund' ring againſt Heathen lore; 78 


Her gray-hait'd/Synods/ damning books unread, 95 


And Bacon trembling: for his brazen head; 
Padua with: fighs beholds her Livy burn; 

And ev'n th Antipodes Vigitins mourn 

See, the Cirque falls! th' unpillar'd Temple nods; 
Streets pa vd with Heroes, Tyberchoak'd with Gods 
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No fiercer ſons, had Eaſter never been. 
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Till Peter's keys ſome chriſten'd Jove adorn, 101 


And Pan to Moſes lends his pagan _ 941 off i 


See graceleſs Venus to a Virgin ——_— AP 
Or Phidias broken, and Apelles burn d. 10 
Behold yon' Iſle, by Palmers, — ud 105 
Men bearded, bald, cowhd, uncowI d, ſhod; unſnod, 


Peel d, patch'd; and pyebald, linſey-woolley brothers, 


Grave mummers! ſleeveleſs ſome, and ſhirtleſs others. 
That once was Britain — Happy! had the ſeen 


. 
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In peace, great Goddeſs! ever be ador'd; 


How keen the war, if Dulneſs draw the ddt 


Thus viſit not thy own! on this bleſt age 

Oh ſpread thy Influence, but reſtrain thy Rage 
And ſee my ſon, the hour is on its way 115 

That lifts our Goddeſs to imperial ſway: 


This fav'rite Ille, long ſever d from her reign,” 


Dove-like, ſhe gathers to her wings again. 
Now look thro' Fate! behold the ſcene ſhe draws! 
What aids, what armies, to aſſert her cauſe! 120 
See all her progeny, illuſtrious ſight! 1 
Behold, and count them, as ay. riſe to light.” 
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As Berecynthia, while her offspring vye boο²—„u U 
In homage to the Mother of the Sky, bemoH ol 
Surveys around her in the bleſt abode 1295 
A hundred ſons, and e ry ſon a God tt Prot A 
Not with leſs glory mighty Dulneſs wiki 90 


Shall take thro Grubſtreet her triumphant round, 
And her Parnaſſus glancing oer at nc, 


Behold a hundred ſons; and each a dunce. 13e | 
Mark firſt the youth who —— | 
And thruſts his perſon full into your face: | 
With all thy Father's virtues bleſt, be born! | 
And a new Cibber ſhall the ſage'adorn. ll. 
A ſecond ſee, by meeker manners known, 135 | 
And modeſt as the maid that ſips alone ö 
From the ſtrong fate of drams if thou get free, | 
Another Durfey, Ward! ſhall ſing in the. it 
For thee. each Ale-houſe, thee each Gill-houſe mourn, | 
And anſw'ring Gin - hops ſowrer ſighs return. 249 th | 
Lo next two ſlip- ſhod Muſes ON along, ö 
In lofty madneſs, meditating ſong q, q 
With treſſes ſtaring from [poetic — 11 £17 | 
And never waſh'd, but in Caſtalia's ſtream: [ 
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Haywood, Centlivre, | glories of their race! 2If of 1 45 


Lo Homeck's fierce and Roome's funereal face; 
Lo ſneering Goode, half malice and half rac 


A Fiend 1 in glee; ridiculouſly grim.” Wo 1H II 


Jacob, the ſcourge: of Grammar, _ with uwe 


Nor leſs revere him, blunderbuſs of Law. 150 
Lo Bond and Foxton, evry nameleſs name, 
All crowd who foremoſt ſhall be damn d to n 
Some ſtrain in rhyme, the Muſes on their racks 
Scream like the winding of ten thouſand jacks: 
Some, free from rhyme or reaſon, rule or check, 


Break Priſcian's head, and Pegaſus's neck; 


Down, don they larum, with impetuous whirl, 
The Pindars and the Miltons of a Curl. 
Silence, ye Wolves! while Ralph to Cynthia howls, 
And makes Night hideous Anſwer him, ye Owls! 160 
Senſe, ſpeech; and meaſure, living tongues and dead, 
Let all give way, and Morris may be read. 
Flow Welſted, flow! like thine inſpirer, Beer, 
Tho? ſtale, not ripe; tho' thin, yet never clear; 
So ſweetly mawkiſh, and ſo ſmoothly dull; 
Heady, not ſtrong, and foaming tho? not full. 
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Ah Dennis! Gildon ah! what, ilſtarr'd! rage 
Divides a friendſhip long confirm d by age? | 
Blockheads with reaſon wicked wits abhor,, - 
But fool with fool is barb rous civil war. 170 
Embrace, embrace my ſons! be foes no more 
Nor glad vile Poets with true Cxitic's gore. 

« Behold yon Pair, in ſtrict embraces join'd ; 
How like in manners, and how like in mind! 
Fam'dfor good-nature, - Burnet, and for truth; 175 
Ducket, for pious paſlion to the youth. 
Equal in wit, and equally polite, _ 

Shall this a Paſquin, that a Grumbler write. 

Like are their merits, like rewards they ſhare, 
That ſhines a Conſul, this Commiſſioner. 180 

« But who is he, in cloſet cloſe y- pent, / 

« Of ſober face, with learned duſt beſprent ? 
Right well mine eyes arede the myſter wight, 
On parchment {craps y- fed, and Wormuws hight. 
To future ages may thy dulneſs laſt, _ 185 
As thou preſerv'ſt the dulneſs of the paſt 

There, dim in clouds, the poreing Scholiaſts mark, 
Wits who like Owls ſee only in the dark, 
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A Lumberhouſe of books in ev ry head,. 
For ever reading, never to be read. 1590 
But, where each Science lifts its modern T re 
Hiſt ry her Pot, Divinity his Pipe, b loot 216 
While proud Philoſophy repines to ſno / 
Diſhoneſt ſight his breeches rent below w-; $ 10 
Imbrown'd with native bronze, lo Henley ſtands, , 
Tuning his voice, and balancing his hands. 196 
How fluent nonſenſe trickles from his tongue! 
How ſweet the periods, neither ſaid nor ſung! 
Still break the benches, Henley! with thy ſtrain, 
While Kennet, Hare, and Gibſon; preach in vain. 200 
Oh great Reſtorer of the good old Stage, 
Preacher at once, and Zany of thy age! 5 dec 
Oh worthy thou of AÆgypt's wiſe abodes, 
A decent Prieſt, where Monkeys were the Gods! 
But fate with Butchers plac'd thy prieſtly Stall, '205 
Meek modern faith to murder, hack, and mal; 
And bade thee live, to crown Britannia's praiſe; 
In Toland's, Tindal's, and in Woolſton's days: 
Yet oh my ſons! a father's words attend: 
(So may the fates preſerve the ears ye lend) 210 


Tis yours, a Bacon or a Locke to blame, 
A Neyrton's Genius, or a Milton's flame: 
But oh! with one, immortal One diſpenſe, 


The ſource of [Newton's Light, of Bacon's Senſe: a 
Content, each Emanation of his fires © 215 


That beams on earth, each Virtue he inſpires, 
Each Art he prompts, each charm he can create, 
What-c'er he gives, are giv'n for You to hate. 
Perſiſt, by all divine in Man un-aw'd, 
But learn, ye Dunces! not to ſcorn your Go p. 220 
Thus he, for then a ray of Reaſon ſtole 
Half thro? the ſolid darkneſs of his ſoul ; 
But ſoon the cloud return'd --- and thus the Sire: 
See now what Dulneſs and her ſons admire! 
See what the charms, that ſmite the ſimple heart 225 
Not touch'd by Nature, and not reach'd by Art. 

He look'd, and ſaw a ſable Sorc'rer rife, 
Swift to whoſe hand a winged volume flies: 
All ſudden, Gorgons hiſs, and Dragons glare, 
And ten-horn'd fiends and Giants ruſh to war: 230 
Hell riſes, heav'n deſcends, and dance on earth; 
Gods, imps, and monſters; muſick, rage, and mirth ; 
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A fire, a jig, a battle, and a ball, 140 th 70h 
Till one wide Conflagration Gratis all, 
Thence a new world, to:nature's laws << 
Breaks out refulgent, with a heav'n its own: 
Another Cynthia her new journey runs, 
And other planets circle other ſuns: : - X; 
The foreſts dance, the rivers upward rife, : 
Whales ſport in woods, and dolphins in the skies; 240 
And laſt, to give the whole creation grace, 
Lo! one vaſt Egg produces human' race. 
Joy fills his ſoul, joy innocent of thought: [wrought? 
What pow'r, he cries, what pow'r theſe wonders 
Son! what thou ſeek'ſt is in thee. Look, and find 245 
Each monſter meet his likeneſs in thy mind. 
Yet would'ft thou more ? In yonder cloud, behold ! 
Whoſe farcenet skirts are edg'd with flamy gold, 
A matchleſs Youth : His nod theſe worlds controlls, 
Wings the red lightning, and the thunder rolls: 250 
Angel of Dulneſs, ſent to ſcatter round 
Her magic charms o'er all unclaſſic ground: | 
Von ſtars, yon ſuns, he rears at pleaſure higher, 
Illumes their light, and ſets their flames on fire. 


246 
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Immortal Rich! hom calm be ſits at caſe | | 
Mid ſnows of paper, and fierce; hail. of peaſe; 
And proud his miſtreſs orders to perform, 00 
Rides in the whirlwind, and directs the ſtorm. 
But lo]! to dark encounter in mid air 


255 


New wizards riſe: here Booth, and Cibber there: 260 


Booth in his cloudy tabernacle ſhrin d, 
On grinning dragons Cibber mounts the wind. 
Dire is the conflict, diſmal 4s the din, 
Here ſhouts all Drury, there all Lincoln's Inn ; 
Contending Theatres, our empire raiſe, 265 
Alike their labours, and alike their praiſe. 

And are theſe wonders, Son, to thee unknown? 
Unknown to thee? theſe wonders are thy own. 
For works like theſe let; deatlileſs Journals tell 
None but thy ſelf can be thy parallel.“ 270 
Theſe, Fate reſery'd to grace thy reign divine, 
Foreſeen by me, but ah! with-held from mine. 
In Lud's old walls tho' long I rul'd renown'd, 
Far as loud Bow's ſtupendous bells reſound ; 
Tho' my own Aldermen conferr'd my bays, 275 
To me committing their eternal praiſe, 
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46 
Their full- fed Heroes, their pacific Mayr, 
Their annual trophies, and their monthly wars: 
Tho' long my Party built on me their hopes, 

For writing pamphlets, and for burning Popes; 280 


Diff' rent our parties, but with equal grace 
The Goddeſs ſmiles on Whig and- Tory race, 
'Tis the ſame rope at ſeveral ends they twiſt, 
To Dulneſs, Ridpath is as dear as Miſt.) 
Yet lo! in me what authors have to brag on, = 285 
Reduc'd at laſt to hiſs in my own dragon. 
Avert it, heav'n! that thou or Cibber err 
Should wag two ſerpent tails in Smithfield fair. 
Like the vile ſtraw that's blown about the ſtreets 
The needy Poet ſtieks to all he meets, 290 
Coach'd, carted, trod upon, now looſe, now faſt, 
And carry'd off in ſome Dog's tail at laſt. 
Happier thy fortunes ! like a rolling ſtone, 
Thy giddy dulneſs ftill may lumber on, 1910 
Too ſafe in inborn heavineſs to ſtray 295 
And lick up every blockhead in the way. 
Thy dragons, Magiſtrates 'and Peers ſhall taſte, 
And from each ſhow riſe duller than the laſt. 


ö 
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Till rais'd from Booth to Theatre te Court, N 
Her ſeat eee — 
Already Opera prepures the way f, ] 1 
The ſüre fort runnen of her gentle ſway. .. 
To aid her cauſb, if hea v' tflou:caniſt not bend, 
Hell thou ſhalt move, for Fauſtus is thy friend 
Pluto with Cato thou for her ſhalb bin, 305 
And link the Mourning· Bride to Proſerpine. 
Grubſtreet! thy fall ſhould men and Gods conſpire, 
Thy ſtage ſhall Rand, enſure ere * 71 
Another AÆſchylus apptans! prepare 
For new abortions all ye e mA Ef A 
In flames, like Seme les, de bronAfw:torbld; 310 
While opening Hell ſpauts wild; fire at ybur head. 
No Bavius, take the poppy from thy brow/, 
And place it here! herel all ye Heroes bow) 
This, this is He, foretold by ancient rhymes 
Th' Auguſtus born to bring Saturnia times: 315 
Beneath his reign ſhall Euſden wear the wet 
Cibber preſide Lord Chancellor of * 
Benſon ſole Judge of Architecture ſit, 
And Namby Pamby be preferr'd for n. 0 b 201.9 
8 | 


And Pope's;tranflatingthree whole years with Broome. 
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While: naked; meurng the Nematbrgorall ic: 1140 


And Jones an: Hay ltꝰs umitoll n boring fall) 17 | 
While Wren with ſorrom to the graue deſcends, / 


Gay dies un penſin d wathie hundred ifHiendd, 
Hibernian Puliticks, O Swift, thy doom, 1 


Proceed great days! till Learning fly the ſhore- 


Till Birchiſhall Hluſh withtngbleblodd nombre, | . 


Till Thames ſee Eton's ſons for ever play; | 
Till Weſtminſter's whole year be holiday; 330 
Till Iſis“ Elders reel, their Hupils port: 
And Alma Mater lye diſſolv d in Port! wort 10 
Signs following ſigns leail on tho Mighty Year { 
See! tha dull ſtars:zell round>ghdze-appeato i 
She comes the Glond : mpelling Pow. . ha 


With Night primevaly indowith Chubs Old. 


Lo the great Anarch's andent reigu reſtor dj 
Light: dies beate iher unaredting word: _ ub 
As one hy one, at-drea@)Mediea's strain; 
The ſick ning ſtars fadꝭ off tl Ethefeal ”_ 35 a 
As Argus' eyes; by Hermes! wand oppteſt, 10101 
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Clos'd one by one to everlaſting reſ : 
2 | 
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Thus at her felt approach, and ſecret might, 

Art after Art goes out, and all is Night. 

See ſculking Truth in her old cavern lye, 345 
Secur'd by mountains of heap'd Caſuiſtry: 
Philoſophy, that touch'd the Heav'ns before, 
Shrinks to her hidden cauſe, and is no more: 

See Phyſic beg the Stagyrite's defence 

See Metaphyſic call for aid on Sence ! 350 
See Myſtery to Mathematicks fly! 

In vain! they gaze, turn giddy, rave, and die. 
Thy hand, great Dulneſs lets the curtain fall, 
And univerſal Darkneſs buries all. 

Enough ! enough! the raptur d Monarch cries; 
And thro' the Ivory Gate the Viſion flies. 355 
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By the Author 
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hen E A S tertain Haberdaſhers of Points and 
Particles, being inſtigated bp the Spirit of Pꝛide, 
& and aſſuming to themſelves the Name of Criticks 
and Reſtorers, habe taken npon them to adulterate 
WW the common and current Denſe of onx Gloztous 

Anteſtots, Poets of this Kealme ; by clipping, conn⸗ 
ing, defacing the Images, or mixing their own baſe Allan, oz 
otherwiſe falſifping the ſame, which then publiſh, utter, and vend 
as genuine: The ſaid Haberdaſhers having no Right thereto, as 
neither Heirs, Erecutozs, Adminiſtratoꝛs, Aſsigns, oꝛ in any ſoꝛt 
elated to ſuch Poets, to all, oz ann of Them: Now We, having 
carefully reviſed this our Dunciad, beginning with the wozd Books, 
and ending with the wozd flies, containing the entire Sum of one 
thouſand and twelve Lines, do declare every Woꝛd, Figure, Point, 
and Comma of this Impꝛeſsion to be Authentic: And do therefore 
ſtrictly enjoin and fozbid ann Perſon o2 Perſons whatſoever, to 
eraſe, reverſe, put between Hooks, o2 by any other means directin 
02 indirectly change oꝛ mangle ann of them. And we do herebn 
earneſtly exhozt all our Bzethren to follow This our Example, 
which we heaztily wiſh our Great Pzedeceſſoz8 had heretofore ſet , 
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MARTIN VS SCRIBLERUS 


'OF THE 


P O E M. 


HIS Poem, as it celebrateth the moſt grave and antient 
of things, Chaos, Night and Dulneſs, ſo is it of the moſt 
grave and antient kind. Homer (faith Ariſtotle) was the 
firſt who gave the Form, and (ſaith Horace) who adapted the 
Meaſure, to Heroic Poeſy. But even before this, may be ratio- 
nally preſumed from what the Antients have left written, was a 
piece by Homer compoſed, of like nature and matter with this 
of our Poet. For of Epic ſort it appeareth to have been, yet of 
matter ſurely not unpleaſant, witneſs what is reported of it by 
the learned Archbiſhop Euſtathius, in Odyſſ. x. And according- 
ly Ariſtotle in-his Poetic, chap. 4. doth further ſet forth, that as 


the Iliad and Odyſſey gave example to Tragedy, fo did this poem 
to Comedy its firſt Idæa. | 
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From hel :uthor ald it ſhou'd ſeem, that the Hero or chief 


per ſonage of it was no leſs obſcure, and his underſtanding and 


ſentiments no leſs quaint and ſtrange (if indeed not more fo) than 
any of the actors in our poem. MareiTts was the name of 
this perſonage, whom Antiquity recordeth to have been Dunce 
the Firſt; and ſurely from what we hear of him, not unworthy 
to be the root of ſo ſpreading a tree, and ſo numerous a poſterity, 
The poem therefore celebrating him, was properly and abſolutely 


a Dunciad ; which tho now unhappily loſt, yet is its nature ſuf- 
ficiently known by the infallible tokens aforeſaid. And thus it 


doth appear, that the firſt Dunciad was the firſt Epic poem, writ- 
ia by Zone hinHl Jad Aude de ce uf r Od 
ey. | | 3 
Now foraſmuch as our Poet had tranſlated thoſe two famous 
works of Homer which are yet left; he did conceive it in ſome 


ſort his duty to imitate that alſo which was loſt : And was there- 


fore induced to beſtow on it the fame Form which Homer's is 
reported to have had, namely that of Epic poem, with-@-title allo 


Dunciad. 
Wonderful it is that ſo few of the moderns have 15 ſtimu- 
lated to attempt ſome Dunciad ! Since in the opinion of the mul- 
titude, it might coſt leſs pain and Oil, than an imitation of the 
Greater Epic. But poſſible it is alſo that on due reflection, the 
maker might find it eaſier to paint a Charlemagne, à Brute or 
a Godfrey, with juſt pomp and Dignity heroic, than à Margites, 


n Codrus, a Fleckno, or a Tibbald. 


Me ſhall next declare the occaſion and the cauſe which moved 
our Poet to this particular work. He lived in thoſe days, when 
(after providence had permitted the Invention of Printing as a 
ſcourge for the Sins of the learned) Paper alſo became ſo cheap, 
and Printers ſo numerous; that a deluge of Authors covered the 
land : Whereby not only the peace. of the honeſt Univriting ſub- 
ject was daily moleſted, but unmerciful demands were made 


of his Applauſe, yea of his Money, by ſuch as would neither 


earn the one, or deſerve the other: At the ſame time, the Li- 
berty of the Preſs was ſo unlimited, that it grew dangerous to 
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refuſe them either; For they would forthwith publiſh ſlanders 
unpuniſh'd, the authors being anonymous; nay the immediate 
publiſhers thereof lay ſculking under the wings of an Act of 
Parliament, aſſuredly intended for better purpoſes. | 
Now our author living in thoſe times, did conceive it an en- 
deavour well worthy an honeſt Satyriſt, to diſſuade the dull, 
and puniſh the malicious, the only way that was left. In that 
publick-ſpirited view he laid the plan of this Poem, as the great- 
eſt ſervice he was capable (without much hurt or being ſlain) 
to render his dear country. Firſt, taking things from their ori- 
inal, he conſidereth the Cauſes creative of ſuch Authors, name- 
y Dulneſs and Poverty; the one born with them, the other con- 
tracted, by negle& of their proper talent thro' ſelf-conceit of 
greater abilities. This truth he wrappeth up in an Allegory, (as 
the conſtruction of Epic poeſy requires) and feigns, that one of 
theſe Goddeſſes had taken up her abode with the other, and that 
they jointly inſpir d all ſuch writers and ſuch works. © He pro- 
ceedeth to ſhew the Qualities they beſtow on theſe authors, and 
the Effects they produce: © Then the materials or ſtock with 
which they furniſh them, and (above all) that Self- opinion which 
cauſeth it to ſeem to themſelves vaſtly more than it is, and is 
the-prime motive of their ſetting up in this ſad and ſorry mer- 
chandize. The great power of theſe Goddefles acting in alliance 
(whereof as the one is the mother of Induftry, ſo is the other of 
Plodding) was to be exemplify'd in ſome “ one, great and re- 
c markable action 5.” And none could be more ſo than that 
which our poet hath choſen, the Introduction of the loweſt di- 
verſions of the rabble in Smithfield to be the entertainment of 
the Court and Town; or in other words, the Action of the Dun- 
ciad is the h Removal of the Imperial ſeat of Dulneſs from the 
City to the polite world, as that of the Eneid is the Remoyal 
of the Empire of Troy to Latium. But as Homer ſinging only 
the Wrath of Achilles, yet includes in his poem the whole hiſtory 
of the Trojan war, in like manner our author hath drawn into 


a Vid. Boſſu, du poeme Epique, ch. 8. b Ibid. ch 7: c Book 1. Verſe 32. Kc. 
0 52. e Verſe57to75. f Verſe 80, 8 Bollu, ch. 7. 8. i Verſe 1, 2. 
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this fingle action the whole hiſtory of Dulneſs and her children. 
To this end ſhe is repreſented at the very Opening of the poem, 
taking a view of her forces, which are diſtinguiſh'd into | theſe 
three kinds, Party- writers, dull Poets, and wild Critics. 

A Perſon muſt next be fix d upon to ſupport this Action, who 
(to agree with the ſaid defign) muſt be ſuch an one as is capable 
of being all three. This Phantom in the Poet's mind, muſt 
have a Name: * He ſeeks for one who hath been concerned in 
the Politic Journals, written bad Plays or Poems, and-publiſh'd 
low Criticiſms: He finds his name to be 7:ibbald, and he be- 
comes of courſe the Hero of the R 

The Fable being thus, according to the beſt example, one and 
entire, as contain d in the propoſition; the Machinery is a con- 
tinued chain of Allegories, ſetting forth the whole Power, Mi- 
niſtry, and Empire of Dulneſs, extended thro' her ſubordinate 
inſtruments, in all her various operations. 

This is branched into Epiſodes, each of which hath its Moral 
apart, tho' all conducive to the main end. The crowd aſſembled 
in the ſecond book demonſtrates the deſign to be more extenſive 
than to bad Poets only, and that we may expect other Epiſodes 


of the Patrons, Encouragers, or Paymaſters of ſuch authors, as 


occaſion ſhall bring them forth. And the third book, if well 
conſider'd, ſeemeth to embrace the whole world. Each of the 
Games relateth to ſome or other vile claſs of writers : The firſt 
concerneth the Plagiary, to whom he giveth the name of More: 
the ſecond the libellous Novelliſt, whom he ſtyleth Eliza; the 
third the flattering Dedicator ; the fourth the bawling Critic or 
noiſy Poet; the fifth the dark and dirty Party-writer ; and ſo 
of the reſt; aſſigning to each ſome proper name or other, ſuch 
as he cou'd find. | L 51 8704113 

As for the Characters, the publick hath already acknowledged 
how juſtly they are drawn: The Manners are ſo depicted, and 
the Sentiments ſo peculiar to thoſe to whom applied, that ſurely 
to transfer them to any other, or ' wiſer perſonages, wou d be 
exceeding difficult: And certain it is, that every perſon concern 


i Verſe 95 to 104. k Boſſu, ch. 8. Vide Ariſtot. Poetic. c. 9. 
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ed, being conſulted apart, hath readily owned the reſemblance 
of every portrait, his own excepted. | 

The Deſcriptions are ſingular; the Compariſons very quaint ; 
the Narration various, yet of one colour : The purity and cha- 
ſity of Diction is ſo. preſerved, that in the places moſt ſuſpici- 
ous, not the words, but only the images have been cenſured, 
and yet are thoſe images no other than have been ſanctified by 
antient and claſſical authority (tho, as was the manner of thoſe 
good times, not ſo curiouſly wrapped up) yea and commented 
upon by moſt grave Doctors, and approved Critics. 

As it beareth the name of Epic, it is thereby ſubject to ſuch 
ſevere indiſpenſable rules as are Jaid on all Neoterics, a ſtrict 
imitation of the Antient ; inſomuch that any deviation, accom- 
panied with whatever poetic beauties, hath always been cenſured 
by the ſound Critic. How exact that Imitation hath been in this 
piece, appeareth not only by its general ſtructure, but by particu- 
lar alluſions infinite, many whereof have eſcaped both the com- 
mentator and poet himſelf ; yea divers by his exceeding diligence 
are ſo alter d and interwoven with the reſt, that ſeveral have alrea- 
dy been, and more will be by the ignorant abuſed, as altogether 
and originally his own. 3000 

In a word, the whole poem proveth itſelf to be the work of 
our Author when his faculties were in full vigour and perfection: 
at that exact time when years have ripened the judgment, without 
diminiſhing the imagination; which by good Critics is held to be 
punctually at forty. For, at that ſeaſon it was that Virgil finiſh- 
ed his Georgics; and Sir Richard Blackmore at the like age com- 
poſing his Arthurs, declared the ſame to be the very Acme and 
pitch of life for Epic poeſy: tho ſince he hath altered it to ſixty, 
the year in which he publiſhed his Alfred. True it is, that the 
talents for Criticiſm, namely Smartneſs, quick cenſure, Vivacity 


of rematk, Certainty of aſſeveration, indeed all but Acerbitry 

rather the gifts of Youth than of riper Age: But it is far otherwiſe > 

in Poetry; witneſs the works of Mr. Rymer and Mr. Dennis, who 

beginning with Criticiſm, became afterwards ſuch Poets as no 
| See his Eſſays. 
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age hath parallel d. With good reaſon therefore did our author 
chuſe to write his Eſſay on that ſubject at twenty, and reſerve for 
his maturer years this great and wonderful work of the Dunciad. 


lh. 


TESTIMONIES 


A U T H OKS 


Concerning our PoE T and his Works. 


OW before we preſent thee with our Exercitations on 
this moſt delectable Poem, (drawn from the many volumes 
of our Adverſaria on modern Authors) we ſhall here, according 
to the laudable uſage of Editors, colle& the various Judgments 
of the Learned concerning our Poet : Various indeed, not only 
of different authors, but of the ſame author at different ſeaſons. 
Nor ſhall we gather only the Teſtimonies of ſuch eminent Wits 
as would of courſe deſcend to poſterity, and conſequently be read 
without our collection; but we ſhall likewiſe with incredible la- 
bour ſeek out for divers others, which but for this our diligence, 
could never at the diſtance of a few months appear to the eye of 
the moſt curious. Hereby thou may'ſt not only receive the de- 
lectation of Variety, but alſo arrive at a more certain judgment, 
by a grave and circumſpect compariſon of the Witneſſes with each 
other, or of each with himſelf. Hence alſo thou wilt be enabled 
to draw reflections, not only of a critical, but of a moral nature, 
by being let into many particulars of the perſon as well as ge- 
nius, and of the fortune as well as merit, of our Author: In 


\ which, if I relate ſome things of little concern peradventure to 


thee, and ſome of as little even to him, I entreat thee to conſider 
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how minutely all true Critics and commentators are wont to inſiſt 
upon ſuch, and how material they ſeem to themſelves if to none 
other. Forgive me therefore gentle reader, if (following learned 
example) I ever and anon become tedious ; allow me to take 
the ſame pain to find whether my author were good or bad, well 
or ill-natured, modeſt or arrogant; as another whether his Au- 
thor were fair or brown, ſhort or tall, or whether he wore a coat 
or a caſlock? . 
cation: but as to theſe, eyen his Cotemporaries do exceedingly 
differ. ' One faith, he was educated at home ; * another that he 
was bred abroad at St. Omer's by Jeſuits ; a third not at St. 
Omer's, but at Oxford; © a fourth, that he had no Univerſity 
education at all®, Thoſe who allow him to be bred at home, 
differ as much concerning his Tutor: One faith, he was kept 
by his Father on purpoſe; * a ſecond that he was an itinerant 
Prieſt ; f a third, that he was a Parſon; s one calleth him a ſecular 
Clergyman of the church of Rome, another a Monk . As little 
agree they about his Father; whom one ſuppoſeth, like the ta- 
ther of Heſiod, a tradeſman or merchant*, another a husband- 
man, another an hatter n. &c. Nor has an author been want- 
ing to give to our Poet ſuch a Father, as Apuleius hath to Plato, 
Iamblicus to Pythagoras, and divers to Homer; namely, a Dæ- 
mon. For thus Mr. Gildon n. „Certain it is, that his Original 
« is not from Adam but the Devil, and that he wanteth nothing 
« but horns and tail to be the exact reſemblance of his infernal 
« father.” Finding therefore ſuch contrariety of opinions, and 
(whatever be ours of this ſort of generation) not being fond to 
enter into controverſy; we ſhall defer writing the Life of our 
Poet, till authors can determine among themſelves what parents 


a Giles Jacob's Lives of Poets, vol. 2. in his Life. b Dennis reflect. on the Eſſay on Crit. e Dun- 
ciad diſſected, p. 4. d Guardian, Ne 40, e Jacob. ib. | 

f Dunc. diff. ibid. g Farmer P. and his ſon, ibid. verſe 32. h Dunc. diſſected. i Characters 
of the Times, p. 45. k Female Dunciad, pag, ult. | Dunc. diſſect. m Roome's Paraphraſe on 
the 4th Chapt. of Geneſis, 1729. 3 | | 

n Character of Mr P. and his writings, in a Letter to a friend, printed for 8. Popping 1716, p. 10. Cur! 
in his Key to the Dunciad, (firſt edit. ſaid to be printed for A. Dod) in the tenth page declared Gildon to be 
the author of that Libel, tho' in the ſubſequent editions of his Key he left out this aſſertion, and affirm'd (in 
the Curliad, p. 4. and 8.) that it was writ by Dennis only. | | 
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We preſuppoſed to begin with his Life, parentage and Edu- 
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rents at all ? 
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or education he . or We be _—_ wp education or pa- 


Proceed we to what i is more. * his Works, tho not leſ 


uncertain the judgments concerning them: beginning with his 


Eſſay on nnn of which hear un the moſt Ancient t of 
Guns a | 
1 Mr. Joun Dan 16. 


cc « His precepts are falſe, or trivial, or both ; his un are 
« crude, and abortive, his expreſſions abſurd, his "numbers harſh 
« and unmuſical without cadence or 171 his rhymes trivial 
« and common inſtead of majeſty we have ſomething that 
«is very boyilh, and inſtead of perſpicuity and lucid or- 
cc der, we . but too often obſcurity and confuſion.” And in 
another place. - -= What rare Numbers are here? would not 
© one ſwear this youngſter had eſpouſed ſome antiquated muſe, 
©«yho had ſued out a divorce from ſome ſuperannuated finner, 
© upon account of impotence, and who being poxt by her for- 
« mer ſpouſe, has got the gout in her decrepit age, which makes 


her hobble ſo damnably.”” No leſs N is the cenſure 


of our hypercritical Hiſtorian, 


Mr. OLDMIXON. 


21 dare not ſay any ching of the Eſſay on Criticiſm in wy ; 
« but if any more curious reader has diſcover d in it ſomething 
new, which is not in Dryder's prefaces, dedications, and his 
« eflay on dramatick poetry, not to mention the French critics, 
« ſhould be very glad to have the benefit of the diſcovery.” 
© He is followed (as in fame, ſo in judgment) by the modeſt and 
ſimple· minded 

Mr. LRONARD Wrrsrzo; 


Who, out of great reſpect to our poet not naming him, doth yet 
glance at his Eſſay together with the Duke of Buckinghant s, and 
the Criticiſms of Dryden and of Horace, which he more openly 


o RefleQions critical and ſatyrical, on a Rhapſody call'd an Eſſay on Criticiſm. Printed for Bernard Lin 
tot, 892 p Eſſay on Criticiſm in Proſe, 89 1728, by the author of-the Critical Hiſtory of England. 
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taxeth. - * As to the numerous treatiſes, eſſays, arts, &c. both 
« in verſe and proſe, that have been written by the moderns on 
« this ground-work, they do but hackney the ſame thoughts over 
« again, making them ſtill more trite. Moſt of their pieces are 
« nothing but a pert, inſipid heap of common: place. Horace has 
even in his Art of ew? tb out ſeveral things which plain- 
« ly ſhew, he thought an art of - poetry was of no uſe, even while 
ce he was writing one.” To all which great authorities, we can only 
oppoſe that of 01 1 
Mr. An DD1SON. 


r The Art of Citiciſm (Gith he) which was publilbed ſome 
te months ſince, is a maſter. piece in its kind. The obſervations 
« follow one another, like thoſe in Horace's art of poetry, with- 
« out that methodical regularity which would have been requiſite 
© in a proſe- writer. They are ſome of them uncommon, but 
« ſuch as the reader muſt aſſent to, when he ſees them explain'd 
« with that caſe and perſpicuity in which they are delivered. As 
ce for thoſe which are the moſt known and the moſt receiv'd, they 
« are placed in fo beautiful a light, and illuſtrated with ſuch 
te apt alluſions, that they have in them all the graces of novel- 
ty; and make the reader, who was before acquainted with 
« them, ftill more convine'd of their truth, and ſolidity. And 
« here give me leave to mention what Monſieur Boileau has fo well 
« enlarged upon in the preface to his works: That wit and fine 
« writing, doth not conſiſt ſo much in advancing things that are 
« new, as in giving things that are known an agreeable turn. It 
« is impoſſible for us who live in the latter ages of the world, to 
make obſervations in criticiſm, morality, or any art or ſcience, 
« which have not been touch d upon by others; we have little 
« elſe left us, but to repreſent the common ſenſe of mankind in 
© more ſtrong, more beautiful, or more uncommon lights. If 
« a reader examines Horace's art of poetry, he will find but few 
< precepts in it, which he may not meet with in Ariſtotle, and 
which were not commonly known by all the poets of the Au- 


q Preface to his Poems, p. 18, 53. r Spectator, No 253. 
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« guſtan age. His way of expreſſing, and applying them, not 
« his invention of them, is what we are chiefly to admire. 
Longinus in his reflections has given us the ſame kind of Sub- 
« lime, which he obſerves in the ſeveral that occaſioned 
cc them. I cannot but take notice that our Engliſh Author, has 
« after the ſame manner exemplify d ſeveral of the 3 in the 
« yery precepts themſelves.” He then produces ſome inſtances 
of a particular beauty in the Numbers, and concludes with ſay- 
ing, that © there are three poems in our tongue of the ſame na- 
« ture, and each a maſter-piece in its kind; The Eſſay on tranſ- 
« lated Verſe; The Effay on the Art of Poetry; and the Eſſay 
c on Criticiſm. 


Of Windſor Foreſt, poſitive is the judgment of the affirmative 


Mr. Joun Dennis, 


e That it is a wretched rhapſody, impudently writ in emula- 
tion of the Cooper's Hill of os Jenn Denham : The Author of 
« jt is obſcure, is ambiguous, is affected, is temerarious, is barba- 
« rous.*” But the Author of the Diſpenſary A 1 

Dr. GarxTh, | 

In the preface to his poem of Claremont, differs from this 
opinion : * Thoſe who have ſeen thoſe two excellent poems of 
cc 's Hill, and Windſor Foreſt, the one writ by Sir John 
25 W 1 the other by Mr. Pope, will ſhew a great deal of can- 
dour if they approve of this. 

Ot his Epiſtle of Eloiſa, we are told by the obſcure writer of 
a poem called Sawney, © That becauſe Prior's Henry and Em- 
ma charm'd the fineſt taſtes, our author writ his Eloiſe, in 
« oppoſition to it; but forgot innocence and virtue: If you take 
& away her tender thoughts, and her fierce deſires, all the reſt is 


« of no value.” In which, methinks, his judgment reſembleth 
that of a French taylor on a Villa and gardens by the Thames: 


5 Letter to B. B. at the end of the remarks on Pope's Homer, 1717. t Printed 1728. pag. 12. 
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« All this is very fine, but take away the River, and it is good for 
« <cahiny af But n contrary hereunto was the e of 


Mr. Prion. 


nage ſaying in His Alma, 


O © Abelard! ill-fated youth, 
Thy tale will juſtify this truth, 
But well I weet thy cruel wrong 
Adorns a nobler Poet's ſong : 
Dan Pope for thy misfortune griev'd, 
With kind concern and skill has weav'd 
A ſilken web; and 'ne'er ſhall fade 
Its colours : gently has he laid 
The mantle o'er thy fad diſtreſs, 
And Venus ſhall the texture bleſs, &c. 


Come we now to his Tranſlation of the IL IAD, celebrated by 
numerous pens, yet ſhall it ſuffice to mention the indefatigable 


Sir RICHARD BLACKMORE, Kt. 


Who (tho' otherwiſe-a ſevere cenſurer of our author) yet ſti- 
leth this a © laudable tranſlation.” That ready writer 


Mr. OLDMIX0N, 


In = Pn is Eſſay, frequently commends the ſame. 
And the painful 


Mr. LRWIS TuzobAL5 


thus extols it, The ſpirit of Homer breathes all through this 
” tranſlation. ----'T am in doubt, whether I ſhould moſt admire 
” the juſtneſs to the original, or the force, and beauty of the lan- 
guage, or the ſounding variety of the numbers? But when I 

find all theſe meet, it puts me in mind of what the poet ſays of 

one of his heroes: That he alone rais 'd and flung with eaſe, a 


u Alma. Cant. 2. w In his Eſſays, vol. 1, pringed for E. Curl. x Cenſor, * 2. Ne 33. 
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_ ? weighty ſtone, that two common men could not lift from the 
py ground'; Juſt ſo, one perſon has performed in chis tranſ 
” lation, what I once deſpaired to have ſeen done by the force of 
” ſeveral maſterly hands. Indeed the ſame gentleman appears 
to have chang d his ſentiment, in his Eflay on the Art of finking 
in reputation, (printed in Miſt's Journal, March 30, 1728.) where 
he ſays thus: In order to fink in reputation, let him take it into 
« his head to deſcend into Homer (let the world wonder, as it 
« will, how the devil he got there) and pretend to do him into 
« Engliſh, ſo his verſion denote his neglect of the manner how.“ 
Strange Variation! We are told in 9 


MisT's JourNai, June 8. 

« That this Tranſlation of the Tliad, was not in all reſpects con- 
e formable to the fine taſte of his friend Mr. Addiſon : Inſomuch, 
« that he employ'd a younger muſe, in an undertaking of this 
« kind, which he ſupervis'd himſelf.” Whether Mr. Addiſon did 
find it conformable to his taſte, or not, beſt appears from his own 
teſtimony the year following its publication, in theſe words, 

Mr. ADDisoN, Freeholder, No 40. 

« When I confider my ſelf as a Britiſh frecholder, I am in a 
particular manner pleaſed with the labours of thoſe who have 
improved our language, with the tranſlation of old Greek and 
“Latin authors: We have already moſt of their Hiſtorians in 
our own tongue, and what is more for the honour of our lan- 
* guage, it has been taught to expreſs with elegance the greateſt 
« of their Poets in each nation. The illiterate among our own 
© countrymen. may learn. to judge from Dryden's Virgil, of the 
*« moſt perfect Epic performance. And, thoſe parts of Homer 
which have been publiſh'd already by Mr. Pope, give us reaſon 
© to think that the Iliad will appear in Engliſh with as little diſad- 
vantage to that immortal poem. [+ 
As to the reſt, there is a ſlight miſtake; for this younger Muſe 
was elder: Nor was the gentleman (who is a friend of our author) 
employ'd by Mr. Addiſon to tranſlate it after him, ſince he faith 
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himſelf that he did it before *. Contrariwiſe, that Mr. Addiſon 
ingaged our author in this work, appeareth by declaration thereof 
in the preface to the Iliad, printed ſome years before his death, 
and by his own letters of Oct. 26, and Nov. 2, 1713, where he 
declares it is his opinion that no other perſon was equal to it. 
Next comes his Shakeſpear on the ſtage. Let him (quoth one 
whom I take to be 


Mr. Tyzozaid) Miſt's Journal, March 30, 1728, 


” publiſh ſuch an author as he has leaſt ſtudied, and forget to diſ- 
” charge even the dull duty of an editor. In this project let him 
lend the bookſeller his name (for a competent ſum of money 
tho) to promote the credit of an exorbitant ſubſcription.” 
Gentle reader, be pleas'd but to caſt thine eye on the Propoſal 
below quoted, and on what follows (ſome months after the for- 
mer aſſertion) in the ſame Journaliſt of June 8. © The book- 
« ſeller propos'd the book by ſubſcription, and rais'd ſome thou- 
« ſands of pounds for the ſame : I believe the gentleman did not 
« ſhare in the profits of this extravagant Subſcription. 
After the Iliad, he undertook (faith | 


MisT's JouRNal, ibid.) 


the ſequel of that work, the Odyfley : and having ſecur'd the 
« ſucceſs by a numerous ſubſcription, he imployed ſome Under- 
« lings to perform what, according to his propoſals, ſhould come 
«from his own hands.” To which heavy charge we can iſ truth 
oppole nothing but the words of 


Mr. Por E's Prorosat for the Opyssszy, 


(printed by J. Watts, Jan. 10, 1724.) I take this occaſion to 
« declare that the Subſcription for Shakeſpear belongs wholly to 
« Mr. Tonſon : And that the benefit of this Propoſal is not ſolely 
for my own uſe, but for that of Two of my friends, who have 
«aſhiſted me in this work.” But theſe very gentlemen are ex- 
tolled above our Poet himſelf, by another of Miſt's Journals, 


2 Vid. Pref. to Mr. Tickel's Tranſlation of the firſt Book of the Iliad, 4to, 
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March 30, 1728, ſaying, © That he would not adviſe Mr. Pope 
« to try the experiment again, of getting a great part of a book 
« done by Aſſiſtants, leaſt thoſe extraneous parts ſhould unhappi- 


«ly aſcend to the ſublime, and retard the declenſion of the 


« whole.” | Behold! theſe Underlings are become good writers! 
If any fay, that before the ſaid propoſals were printed, the Sub- 
ſcription was begun without declaration of ſuch Aſſiſtance; ve- 
rily thoſe who ſet it on foot, or (as their term is) ſecur'd it, to 
wit the right Honourable the Lord Viſcount Harcourt, were he li- 
ving would teſtify, and the right Honourable the Lord Bathurſt 
now living doth teſtify, the ſame is a Falſhood. | 

Sorry, I am, that perſons profeſſing to be learned, or of what- 
ever rank of Authors, ſhould either falſely tax, or be falſely tax- 
ed. Vet let us, who are only reporters, ' be impartial in our cita- 
tions and proceed. . ny 991 


MiIsr's Jouxx4l, June 8, 1728. 


« Mr. Addiſon rais d this Author from obſcurity, obtain'd him 
« the acquaintance and friendſhip of the whole body of our no- 
< bility, and transferr'd his powerful intereſts with thoſe great men 
«to this riſing Bard, who requently levied by that means unu- 
© ſual contributions on the publick.” Which ſurely cannot be, 
if, as the author of Dunciad diſſected reporteth, . Mr. Wycherley 
« had before introduced him into a familiar acquaintance with the 
<« oreateſt Peers and brighteſt Wits then living.“ 

“No ſooner (faith the ſame Journaliſt) was his body lifeleſs, but 
« this author, reviving his reſentment, libell'd the memory of his 
« departed friend, and what was ſtill more heinous, made the 
« ſcandal publick. Grievous the accuſation ! unknown the ac- 
cuſer! the perſon accuſed no witneſs in his own cauſe, the per- 
ſon in whole regard accus'd, dead ! But if there be living any one 
nobleman whoſe friendſhip, yea any one gentleman whoſe ſub- 
ſcription Mr. Addiſon procur d to our author; let him ſtand forth 
that truth may appear! Amicus Plato, amicus Socrates, ſed ma- 
gis amica veritas. In verity the whole ſtory of the libel is a 
Lye; Witneſs thoſe perſons of integrity, who ſeveral years before 
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Mr. Addiſon's deceaſe, did ſee and approve of the ſaid verſes, in 
no wiſe a libel but a friendly rebuke, ſent privately by our au- 
thor in his own hand to Mr. Addiſon himſelf, and never made 
publick till after their own Journals, and Curl their own book- 
ſeller, had printed the ſame. One name alone which I am au- 
thorized here to mention, will ſufficiently evince this truth, that 
of the right Honourable the Earl of Burlington. | 
Next is he taxed with a crime, (with ſome authors I doubt, 
more heinous than any in morality) to wit Plagiariſm, from the 
inventive and quaint-conceited | 


James Moors SwmiTH, Gent. 


Upon reading the third volume of Pope's Miſcellanies, I 
« found five lines which I thought excellent, and happening to 
« praiſe them, a gentleman produced a modern comedy (the Ri- 
« yal Modes) publiſhed laſt year, where were the ſame verſes to 
« atittle. Theſe gentlemen are undoubtedly the firſt plagiaries 
« that pretend to make a reputation by. ſtealing from a man's 
« works in his own life-time, and out of a publick print.” Let 
us join to this, what is written by the author of the Rival Modes 
the ſaid Mr. James Moore Smith in a letter to our author him- 
ſelf, (who had informed him, a month before that play was acted, 
Jan. 27. 1726-7. that theſe verſes which he had before given 
him leave to inſert in it, would be known for his, ſome copies 
being got abroad) © He defires nevertheleſs, that ſince the Lines 
ce had been read in his Comedy to ſeveral, Mr. P. would not de- 
« prive it of them, &c.” Surely if we add the teſtimonies of 
the Lord Bolingbroke, of the Lady to whom the ſaid verſes were 
originally addreſt, of Hugh Bethel, Eſq; and others who knew 
them as our author's long before the ſaid gentleman compoſed 
his play; It is hoped, the ingenuous that affect not error, will 
rectify their opinion by the ſuffrage of ſo honourable perſo- 
nages. | | 
And yet followeth another charge, inſinuating no leſs than 


a Daily Journal, March 18, 1928. 
Aa 


author; the former are thoſe who ſpeak well, and the other thoſe 
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his enmity both to church and ſtate, which could come e/from 
no other Informer than the ſaid 1 


Mr. Janus Moos Sir k. 


b ce The Memoirs of a Pariſh clark was a very dull and unjuſt 
« abuſe of a perſon who wrote in defence of our Religion and 


«and Conſtitution, and who has been dead many years. Ve- 


rily this alſo ſeemeth moſt untrue ; it being known to divers that 
theſe memoirs were written at the ſeat of the Lord Harcourt i in 
Oxfordſhire before that excellent Perſon (Biſhop Burnet's) death, 
and many years before the appearance of that Hiſtory of which 
they are pretended to be an abuſe. Moſt true it is, that Mr. Moore 
had ſuch a deſign; and was himſelf the man who preſt Dr. Ar- 
buthnot and Mr. Pope to aſſiſt him therein: and that he bor- 
row'd thoſe memoirs of our author when that hiſtory came forth, 
with intent to turn them to ſuch abuſe. - But being able to ob- 
tain from our author but one ſingle hint, and either changing 
his mind, or having more mind than ability, he contented himſelf 
to keep the ſaid memoirs and read them as his own to all his 


- acquaintance. A noble Perſon there is, into whoſe company 


Mr. Pope once chanced to introduce him, who well remembreth 
the converſation of Mr. Moore to have turned upon the © con- 
te tempt he had for the work of that reverend prelate, and how 
full he was of a deſign he declared himſelf to have, of expoſing 
<«it,” This noble Perſon is the Earl of Peterborow. 

Here in truth ſhould we crave pardon of all the foreſaid right 
honourable and worthy perſonages, for having mention'd them in 


the ſame page with ſuch weekly rift-raff railers and rhymers; 


but that we had their own ever-honour'd commands for the ſame, 
and that they are introduc'd not as witneſſes in the controverſy, 
but as witneſſes that cannot be „ n not to diſpute, but 
to decide. 1 

Certain it is, that dividiog: our writers into two claſſes, of ſuch 
who were acquaintance, and of ſuch who' were ſtrangers to our 


b Daily Journal, April 3, 1728. 
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who ſpeak evil of him. Of the firſt claſs the moſt noble 


Joun Duke of BucxinGHam 


ſums up his perſonal character in theſe lines, 


And yet ſo wond'rous, ſo ſublime a thing, 
As the great Iliad, ſcarce ſhould make me ſing, 
Unleſs I juſtly could at once commend 
A good companion, and as firm a friend; 
One moral, or a meer well-natur'd' deed, 
Can all deſert in ſciences exceed. 


So alſo is he decypher'd by the 3 
SIMON Harcounr. 


4 Say, wond'rous youth, what column wilt thou chuſe ? 
What laurel'd arch, for thy triumphant Muſe ? 
Tho' each great Ancient court thee to his ſhrine, 
Tho' ev'ry laurel thro the dome be thine, 
Go to the Good and Juſt, an awful train! 
Thy ſoul's delight —- 


Recorded in like manner * his dige, Aten, and gentle 
bearings by the i ingenious 


'-* "Mr; WaLTER as 
in this xoRiiitle 


© Ol ever worthy, ever crown'd with praiſe ! 
Bleſt in thy life, and bleſt in all thy lays. 
Add, that the Siſters every thought refine, 
And ev'n thy life be faultleſs as thy line. 
Yet envy ſtill with fiercer rage purſues, 
Obſcures the virtue, and defames the Muſe: 
A ſoul like thine, in pain, in grief refign'd, 


Views with juſt ſcorn the malice of "mankind. 


e Verſes to Mr P. on his tranſlation of Homer: 4 Poem prefix'd to his Works, 
e In his Poems, printed for B. Lintot. | 


"of 
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The witty and moral 'Satyriſt 
Dr. EDwarD YouN G, 
wiſhing ſome check to the corruption and evil manners of the 
times, calleth out upon our poet, to undertake a task ſo worthy 
of his virtue. K | | 
Why ſlumbers Pope, who leads the Muſes train, 
Nor hears that Virtue, which he loves, complain ? 


Mr. TrHomsoN | 
in his moſt elegant and philoſophical Poem of the Seaſons, 


Altho' not ſweeter his own Homer ſings, 
Yet is his Life the more endearing Song. 


To the ſame tune alſo ſingeth that learned Clerk of Suftolk 
Mr. William Brooms: 
s Thus, nobly riſing in fair virtue's cauſe, 
From thy own lite tranſcribe th' unerring laws. 
And divers more, with which we will not tire the reader, 


Let us rather recreate thee by turning to the other fide, and 
ſhewing his character drawn by thoſe with whom he never con- 
vers'd, and whoſe countenances he .could not know, tho' turned 
againſt him : Firſt again commencing with the high-voiced, and 
never-enough-quoted ; 


: Joun Dennis; 

Who in his reflections on the Eſſay on Criticiſm thus deſcribeth 
him. „A little affected hypocrite, who has nothing in his mouth 
but candour, truth, friendſhip, good nature, humanity, and 
« magnanimity. He is ſo great a lover of falſhood, that when- 
« ever he has a mind to calumniate his cotemporaries, he upbraids 
« them with ſome defect which is juſt contrary to ſome good 
« quality, for which all their friends and their acquaintance com- 


f Univerſal Paſſion, Satyr 1. g In his poems, and at the end of the Odyſſey, 
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« mend them. He ſeems to have a r pique to People 
« of Quality, and authors of that ran He muſt derive his re- 
« ligion from St. Omer's.” --- But in the character of Mr. P. and 
his writings, (printed by S. Popping 1716) he faith, * tho' he is 
« a Proſeſſor of the wort religion, yet he laughs at it; but that, 
« nevertheleſs, he is a virulent Papiſt ; and yet a Pillar for the 
cc Church of England.” Of both which opinions 


Mr. TruroBbaLlD 


ſeems alſo to be; declaring in Miſt's Journal of June 22, 1728, 
« That if he is not ſhrewdly abus'd, he hath made it his practice 
« to cackle to both parties in their own ſentiments.” But, as to 
his Pique againſt people of quality, the ſame Journaliſt doth not 
agree, but ſaith (May 8, 1728.) © he had by ſome means or other 
« the acquaintance and friendſhip of the whole body of our no- 
« bili 

- el contradictory this may appear, Mr. Dennis in the 
character laſt cited, maketh it all plain, by aſſuring us: © That 
« he is a creature that reconciles all contradictions: he is a 
« beaſt, and a man, a Whig, and a Tory: a writer (at one and 
«the ſame time) of * Guardians and Examiners ; an aſſertor of 
liberty, and of the diſpenſing power of kings; a jeſuitical pro- 
« feſſor of truth, a baſe and a foul pretender to candour.” 80 
that, upon the whole account, we muſt conclude him either to 
have been a great hypocrite, or a very honeſt man; a terrible 
impoſer upon both parties, or very moderate to cither. 

Be it, as to the judicious reader ſhall ſeem good: Sure it is, 
he is little favour'd of certain authors, whoſe wrath is perilous : 
For one declares he ought to have a price ſet on his head, and to 
be hunted down as a wild beaſt. * Another proteſts that he docs 
not know what may happen, adviſes him to inſure his perſon, ſays 
he has bitter enemies, and expreſly declares, it will be well if 


he eſcape with his life. One deſires he would cut his own throat 


or hang himſelf:! But Paſquin ſeem' d rather inclined it : ſhauld 


* The Names of two Weekly Papers. | 

h Theobald, Letter in Miſt's Journal, June 22, 1728. 4 'Smedley, Pref. to Gulliveriana, 
p. 14. 16, k Gulli veriana, pag. 332. © | 
Bb 
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vous deſigns with a Lord of Parliament, then under 
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be done by the government, repreſenting him ingaged in prie- 
proſecu- 
tion.!“ Mr. Dennis himſelf hath written to a Miniſter, that he 
is one of the moſt dangerous perſons in this kingdom; and aſ- 
ſured the publick, that he is an open and mortal enemy to his 
Country; a monſter, that will, one day, ſhow as daring a ſoul as 


a mad Indian who runs a muck to kill the firſt Chriſtian he 


meets." Another gives information of Treaſon diſcovered in 
his poem:* Mr. Curl boldly ſupplies an imperfe& verſe with 
Kings and Princefles ;? and one Matthew Concanen, yet more 
impudent, publiſhes at length the Two moſt 8a ED Nawes in 
this Nation as members of the Dunciad 11 

This is prodigious | yet is it almoſt as ſtrange, that in the midſt 
of theſe invectives, his enemies have (I know not how) born te- 
ſtimony to ſome merit in him. ts 


Mr. THEOBAL p, 


in cenſuring his Shakeſpear declares, he has fo great an eſteem 
« for Mr. Pope, and fo high an opinion of his genius, and excel- 
« lencies ; That notwithſtanding he profeſſes a veneration almoſt 
e rifing to Idolatry for the writings of this inimitable poet, he 
« would be very loth even to do him juſtice, at the expence of that 


other gentleman's character. 


Mr. CHARLES GIL DON, 


after having violently attack d him in many pieces, at laſt came 
to wiſh from his heart, That Mr. Pope would be prevailed up- 
« on to give us Ovid's Epiſtles by his hand: for it is certain we 
« ſee the original of Sapho to Phaon with much more life and 
« likeneſs in his verſion, than in that of Sir Car. Scrope. And 
« this (he adds) is the more to be wiſfi d, becauſe in the Engliſh 
tongue we have ſcarce any thing truly and naturally written up- 
© on Love.“ He alſo, in taxing Sir Richard Blackmore for his 

1 Anno 1723. n Pref. to Rem. on Rape of the Lock, pag. 12. and in the laſt page of that Tre. 


tiſe. o Pag. 6, 7, of the Preface to a Book intitled, A Collection of all the Letters, Eſfays, Verſes, and 


Advertiſements, occaſion'd by Pope and Swift's Miſcellanics, printed for A. Moore, 89: 1728. p Key 
to the Dunc. 3d edit. p. 18. q A Lift of perſons, &e. at the end of the foremention'd Collection of 2 
the Letters, Eſſays, &c. 3 Concanen. r Introduction to his Shakeſpear reſtor d, 4 p. 3. 

s Commentary on the Duke of Buckingham's Eſſay, 89 1721, pag. 97, 98. 
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heterodox opinions of Homer, challengeth him to anſwer W 
Mr. Pope hath ſaid in his preface to that Poet. 


Mr. OL DMIXON 


calls him a “ great Maſter of our Tongue, declares, © the Pu- 
« rity and Perfection of the Engliſh language is to be found in 
« his Homer; and ſaying, there are more good Verſes in Dryden's 
« Virgil than in any other work, excepting this of our author 
« only*.” One who takes the name of 


H. STAN HOPE, 


the maker of certain verſes to Duncan Campbell, * in that poem 
which is wholly a fatire on Mr. Pope, confefleth, 


"Tis true, if fineſt notes alone cou'd ſhow 
(Tun'd juſtly high, or regularly low) 

That we ſhould fame to theſe mere vocals give : 
Pope, more than we can offer, ſhou'd receive: 


For when ſome gliding river is his theme, 
His lines run ſmoother than the ſmootheſt ſtream, &c 


Mr. Thomas Cook, 
abies anch blemiſbing our author's Homer, crieth out, 


But in his other works what beauties ſhine ? 
While ſweeteſt Muſic dwells in ev'ry line. 

Theſe he admir'd, on theſe he ſtamp'd his penile, 
And bad them ibs to brighten future days. * 


Mis er's JourNaL, June 8, 1728. 
Altho' he ſays, © the ſmooth. Numbers of the Dunciad are all 


« that recommend it, nor has it any other merit: Yet that ſame 
paper hath theſe words : The author is allowed to be a perfect 
« maſter of an eaſy, and elegant verſification: In all his works, 
wie find the moſt happy turns, and natural ſimilies, wonderful- 


t In his Proſe Eſſay on Criticiſm, u Printed under the Title of the Progreſs of Dulneſs, 129 1528. 
x Battle of Poets, fol. pag. 15. 
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« ly ſhort and thick ſown.” The Eſſay on the Dunciad alſo 


owns, p. 25, it is very full of beautiful Images. 
Mr. GIL Dod and DENNIS 


in the moſt furious of all their works (the forecited Character, p. 5.) 

do in concert confeſs,” * That ſome men of good underſtanding, 
« value him for his rhymes: And p. 17. © That he has got, 
« like Mr. Bayes in the Rehearſal, (that is, like Mr. Dryden) a no- 
« table knack of rhyming and writing ſmooth verſe.” _ 

To the Succeſs of all his pieces they do unanimouſlly give 
teſtimony : But it is ſufficient, © inftar omnium, to behold this 
laſt great Critic ſorely, lamenting it, even from the Eflay on Cri- 
ticiſm to this Day of the Dunciad ! '« A moſt notorious inſtance! 
« (quuth he) of the depravity of genius and taſte, | the Approbation 
« this\3flay meets with! I can ſafely affirm, that I never at- 
« tacked any of theſe writings, unleſs they had Succeſs, infinite- 
ly beyond their merit.*--- This, tho' an empty, has been a po- 
e pular ſcribler: The Epidemic madneſs of the times has given 
e him reputation. If after the cruel treatment ſo many extra- 
ordinary men (Spencer, Lord Bacon, Ben. Johnſon, Milton, But- 
« ler, Otway, and others) have received from this country, for 
« theſe laſt hundred years; I ſhou'd ſhift the ſcene, and ſhew all 
that penury chang'd at once to riot and profuſeneſs : and more 
“ ſquander d away upon one object, than would have ſatisfy d 
ce the greater part of thoſe extraordinary men: The reader to 


y Mr. Gildon and Dennis.] Hear how Mr. Dennis hath prov'd our Miſtake in this place. As to my 
« writing in concert with Mr. Gildon, I declare upon the word and honour of a Gentleman, that I never 
«« wrote ſo much as one Line in concert with any one Man whatſoever; and theſe two Letters from Mr. Gi. 
don will plainly ſhow, that we are not Writers in concert with each other. / 


« Sir, — The height of my Ambition is to pleaſe Men of the beſt Jud meat; and finding that I have 
entertain d my Maſter agreeably, I have the Extent of the Reward of my Labour, &c. 


« Sir, I had not the opportunity of hearing your excellent Pamphlet *till this Day: I am infinitely ſatis- 
fied and pleas'd with it, and hope you will meet with that Encouragement which your admirable Perfor- 
mance deſerves, &, _ 7 
3-117 en: Girtp0x 


„Now is it not plain, that any one who ſends/ſuch Compliments to another, has not been us d to write 
« in Partnerſhi with him to whom he ſends them?“ [Dennis's Remarks on the Dunciad, pag. 50.) Mr. 
Dennis is ore welcome to take this Piece to 44” » 0 


2 Dennis Pref. to the Reflect. on the Eſſay on Crit. 2 Pref. to his Rem. on Homer. b Ibid. 
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« whom this one creature ſhould be unknown, would fancy him 
A prodigy of art and nature, would believe that all the great 
« qualities of theſe perſons were centred in him alone --- But if I 
a ſhould venture to aſſure him, that the People of England had 
« made ſuch a choice = the reader would either believe me a 
malicious enemy, and flanderer ; or that the reign of the laſt 
« (Queen Ann's) Miniſtry, was deſign'd by fate to encourage 
« fools. © 

However, leſt we imagine our Author's Succeſs was conſtant 
and univerſal, they acquaint us of certain works in a leſs degree 
of repute, whereof (altho' own'd by others) yet do they aſſure 
us he is the writer. Of this ſort Mr. Dennis aſcribes to him 4 two 
Farces, . whoſe names he does not tell, but aſſures us there is not 
one jeſt in them; and an Imitation of Horace, whoſe title he 
does not mention, but aſſures us, it is much more execrable 
than all his works.. The Daily JOURNAL, May 11, 1728. 
aſſures us, © he is below Tom Durfey m the Drama, becauſe 
« (as that writer thinks) the Marriage-Hater match'd and the 
* Boarding: School are better than the What- d' ye-call- it; Which 
« is not Mr. P. s but Mr. Gay s. Mr. GiLpoN aſſures us, in 
« his new Rehearſal, pag. 48,* that he was writing a Play of 
« the Lady Jane Gray; But itafterwards prov'd to be Mr. Rowe's. 
The ſame Mr. Gildon and Dennis aſſure us, he wrote a pam- 
phlet called Dr. Andrew Tripe; 5 which prov'd to be one Dr. Wag- 
ſtaffs. Mr. THzoBALD aſſures us, in Miſt of the 27th of April, 
« That the treatiſe of the Profound is very dull, a that Mr. 
« Pope is the author of it: The writer of Gulliveriana is of another 
opinion, and ſays: © the whole or greateſt part of the merit of 
this treatiſe muſt and can only be aſcribed to Gulliver. [Here 
gentle reader cannot I but ſmile at the ſtrange blindneſs and po- 
ſitiveneſs of men, knowing the ſaid treatiſe to appertain to none 
other but to me, Martinus Scriblerus.] 

Laſtly we are aſſured, in Miſt of June 8. That his own Plays 
*and Farces wou'd better have adorn'd the Dunciad, than 


© Rem. on Hh ea. of Ne, Þ 1 l e Charact. of Mr. P. p. 7. f 129 print- 
g. Charact. of P. p 


ed 1714. h Gulliveriana, p. 339. 


Cc 
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« thoſe of Mr. Theobald: for he had neither genius for Tragedy 
4or Comedy:“ Which whether true or not, is not eaſy to judge; 
in as much as he hath attempted neither. 

But from all that hath been ſaid, the diſcerning reader will 
collect, that it little avail'd our authos to have any Candbour, 
ſince when he declar'd he did not write for others, it was not 
credited: As little to have any Modeſty, fince when he declin'd 
writing in any way himſelf, the preſumption of others was impu- 
ted to him. If he ingly enterpriz'd one great work, he was tax d 
of Boldneſs and Madneſs to a prodigy :* if he took Aſiſtants in 
another, it was complain'd of and repreſented as a great injury to 
the publick. * The loftieſt Heroicks, the loweſt ballads,” treatiſes 
againſt the ſtate or church, ſatire on lords and ladies, raillery on 
wits and authors, ſquabbles with bookſellers,” or even full and true 
accounts of monſters, poyſons, and murders: of any heteof was 
there nothing ſo good, nothing ſo bad, which hath not at one or 
other ſeaſon been to him aſcribed. If it bore no author's name, 
then lay he concealed ; if it did, he father'd it on that author to 
be yet better concealed. If it reſembled any of his ſtyles, then 
was it evident; if it did not, then diſguis d he it on ſett purpoſe. 
Yea, even direct oppoſitions in religion, principles, and politicks, 
have equally been ſuppoſed in him inherent. Surely a moſt rare 
and fingular character | of which let the reader make what he 
Doubtleſs moſt Commentators wou'd hence take occaſion to 
turn all to their author's advantage; and from the teſtimony of his 
very enemies wou'd affirm, That his Capacity was boundleſs, as 
well as his Imagination; That he was a perfect maſter of all Styles, 
and all Arguments; And that there was in thoſe times no other wri- 
ter, in any kind, of any degree of excellence ſave he himſelf. But 
as this is not our own ſentiment, we ſhall determine on nothing; 
but leave thee, gentle reader] to ſteer thy judgment equally be- 
tween various opinions, and to chuſe wherher thou wilt incline to 
the Teſtimonies of Authors avowed, or of Authors concealed ? of 
thoſe who knew him, or of thoſe who knew him not? 


i Burnet n 1. of his Tranſlation of the Iliad. k The London and Miſt's Journals, on 
his Undertaking of the Odyſſey. N | | | 
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BOOK the FIRST. 


— 


| HIS Poem was writ in 1727. In the next year an im- 
| perfect Edition was publiſhed at Dublin, and re- printed at 
London in 12%. Another at Dublin, and another at Lon- 
o_ in 8®, and three others in 129 the ſame year. But there was 
no perfect Edition before that of London in 4 1725, which was 
attended with the following Notes. We are willing to acquaint 
Poſterity that this Poem (as it here ſtands) was preſented to King 
George the Second and his Queen, by the hands of Sir R. Wal- 
pole, on the 12th of March 1729. 


The Dunciap, Sic M. 8. I may be diſputed whether this 
be a right Reading ? Ought it not —— to be ſpelled Dunceiad, 
as the Etymology evidently demands ? Dunce with an E, there- 


——_— ll... 
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fore Dunceiad with an E. That accurate and punctual Man of 


Letters, the Reſtorer of Shakeſpeare, conſtantly obſerves the pre- 


ſervation of this very letter E, in ſpelling the Name of his be- 
loved Author, and not like his common careleſs Editors, with 
the omiſſion of one, nay ſometimes of two ee's [as Shak'ſpear] 
which is utterly unpardonable. Nor is the neglect of a ſingle Le:- 
« ger ſo ttivial as to ſome it may appear; the alteration whereof 
c jn a learned language is an Atchievement that brings Honour to 
ct the Critic who advances it; and Dr. B. will be remembered to 
« poſterity for his F of this ſort, as long as the world 
« ſhall have any eſteem for the Remains of Menander and Phile- 


« mon.“ THEOBALD, 


I have a juſt value for the letter E, and the Tame affection for 
the Name of this Poem, as the forecited Critic for that of his Au- 
thor ; yet cannot it induce me to agree with thoſe who would 
add yet another e to it, and call it the Dunceiade; which being 
a French and Foreign Termination, is no way proper to a word 
entirely Engliſh, and vernacular. One e therefore in this caſe 
is right, and two e's wrong. Yet upon the whole I ſhall follow 
the Manuſcript, and print it without any E at all ; mov'd thereto 
by Authority at all times (with Critics) equal, if not ſuperior 
to, Reaſon. In which method of proceeding, I can never enough 
praiſe my very good Friend, the exact Mr. Thomas Hearne; who 
if any word occur which to him and all mankind is evidently 
wrong, yet keeps he it in the Text with due reverence, and on- 
ly remarks in the Margin, fc M.S. In like manner we ſhall 
not amend this Error in the Title itſelf, but only note it obiter, 
to evince to the learned that it was not our fault, nor any effect of 


our ignorance or inattention. onda 


Vu x. 1. Books and the Man I fing, the firſt who brings 
The Smithfield Muſes to the Ear of Kings.] 


Wonderful is the Stupidity of all the former Critics and Com- 
mentators on this work ! It breaks forth at the very farſt line. 
The author of the Critique prefix'd to Sawney, a Poem, p. 5. 


on the DUNCIA D. 83 


hath been ſo dull as to explain The Man who bringt, &c. not 
of the Hero of the piece, . but of our Poet, himſelf, as if he vaunt- 
ed that Kings were to be his Readers (an Honour which tho this 
Poem hath had, yet knoweth he how to receive it with” more 
modeſty.) WM ol | 1621990"? 117 0 LES 142 

We remit this ignorant to the | firſt lines of the Zineid ; 
aſſuring him, that Virgil there ſpeaketh not of himſelf, but of 
Bus If ors 2D | WW bo! H 02 wot 208% 
Arna virumgue cano, Troje qui primus ab oris, 

- Ttaliam fato profugus, Lavinaque venit 

1 - Litora * multum ille & terris jactutus & alto, &. 


0 YaM9TIHDG 5111 B. R1Cz 31 1 T3 | eee 
cite the whole three verſes, that I may by the way offer a Con- 
jectural Emendation, purely my own, upon each: Firſt, oris 
ſhould be read aris, it being as we ſee En. 2. 613, from the Altar 
of Jupiter Hercæus that Eneas fled as ſoon as he ſaw Priam ſlain. 
In the ſecond line I would read fHatu for fato, ſince it is moſt 
clear it was by winds that he arrived at the Shore of Italy. Ja- 
Fats in the third, is ſurely as improper apply d to terris, as pro- 
per to alto: To ſay a man is 7% on land, is much at one with 
ſaying he walls at ſea. Riſum teneatis amici ? Correct it, as T 
douht not it ought to be, Veratus. © | SCRIBLERUS. 


VR. 2. The Smithfield Migſes.] Smithfield is the place where 
Bartholomew Fair was kept, whoſe ſhews, machines, and Dra- 
matical entertainments, formerly agreeable only to the taſte of 
the Rabble, were, by the Hero of .this Poem and others of equal 
genius, brought to the Theatres of Convent-Garden, Lincolns- 
Inn-Fields, and the Hay-Market, to be the reigning Pleaſures of 
the Court and Town. This happened in the year 1725, and 


continued many years. See Book 3. Verſe 227, &c. 


Vr R. 3. Say great Patricians ! fince your ſelves inſpire 
Deſe wond rous Noris] Ovid Met. 1. 


Dii ceptis (nam vos mutaſtis & illas.) &c. 


- 


IF" 
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ene Alluding to a Verſe of Mr. Dryden, i " . 
5 And Tom the ſecond reigns, like Ton 5 mot 

Van. 10. Daugbrer ＋ Chaos, &c.] The beauty of this . 
Allegory being purely of the Poctical kind, we think it not our 


proper buſineſs as a Scholiaſt to meddle wich it; but leave it 
(as we ſhall in. general all ſuch): to the reader: remarking only, 


that Chaos (according to Heſiod $ * was the Progenitor of 


all the Gods. +". n 

Vas. 21. Or pass the FOOD or 7 Mar ind.] Ironical- 
Iy, alluding to raj 8 Serekee of both The next 
line — ag to the Papers of the Drapier againſt the currency of 
Wood's Copper Coin in Ireland, which upon the great diſcontent 
of the people, his Majeſty was graciouſſy pleas d to recal. 

Ver. 23. From thy Bæotia.] Beotia of old lay under the Rall 
ey of the aeg Wi ir h Ireland does now ; tho each of 
thoſe nations produced one the greateſt WAY and Rowe Ge- 
nerals of dase age. 


Vzr. 24. Grieve not mn y Swift ! at ought our Reals arquires.) 


Ironically alſo. The Politic ks of England and Ireland wete at 


this time thought to be oppoſite,” or interfering with each other: 
Dr. Swift of -courſe was in the intereſt of the latter, our Author 
of the former. 
Vu x. 26. Anew Saturnian Ae, of Lead] The ancient golden 
Age is by Poets ſtiled Saturnian 3 bur in the chymical language, 
Saturn 1 is Lead. 

Va R. 25. Where wave the tatter d Enfigns of Rag: fair.] Rag- 
fair is a nere near the Tower of London, where 0 d cloaths and 
frippery are fold. | 


Vn R. 31. 1 in one „4 to Hv ring &. S; 1675 * 
De Cave / Poverty and Poetry.] 


Hear upon this place the forecited Critic on the ' St} « Theſe 
© lines (faith he) have no conſtruction, or are nonſenſe. The 
< two ſhivering Siſters muſt be the fiſter-caves of Poverty and 
Poetry, or — bed and cave of Poverty and Poetry muſt be the 


/ oSithe[DUNCIAD) 33 


« ſame, {queſtionleſs, if the) lie in one bed) and the two Siſters 
ce the Lord knows who? O the: conſtruction of grammatical 
heads | Virgil writeth thus: Æn. x. VLA 1 05 | 


SY © % © % * 


 .., 1: Fronte ſub udverſa ſcopulis pendenribus aitrum + 4 70040 
Anus aque dulces, Uivogue fedilia a; | 


Mympharum dommns. = = 


May we not ſay in like manner, The Nymphs muſt be the 
« waters and the ſtones, or. the waters and the ſtones muſt be 
« the houſes of the Nymphs ?”. In/ulſe! The ſecond line, Intus 
aque, &c. is. in a parentheſis (as are the two lines of our Author, 
Keen hollow witids, &c.) and it is the. Antrum and the yawn- 
ing Ruin, in the line before that parentheſis, which are the Do- 
mus ani the C ods bor , ol enim | 

Let me again, I beſeech thee, Reader, | preſent thee with an- 
other Conjectural Emendation on Virgil's Scopulis pendentibus : 
He is here deſcribing a place, whither the weary Mariners of Æneas 
repaired to dreſs their dinner. Feſſi n frugeſgue receptas 
Et zorrere parant Hammis: What has /copulis, pendentibus here 
to do ? indeed the ague dulces & ſedilia are ſamething; ſweet 
| ae to drink, and ſeats to teſt on: the other. is ſurely an er- 
ror ot 


the Copyiſts. Reſtore it, without the leaſt ſcruple, Pop- 


e . ate nn en 
VeR. 33. The Great Mother.) Magna mater, here apply'd to 


nt, ne 5 fe àa name given to the ancient mem- 
bers of certain po itical Clubs, who were conſtantly enquiring, 
a * ate +. 


Ven 33. This the Great Mather, &c.] Zn. 1. 


Dye antiſua ui - 
{2119 Sam Juno fertur rerris mags omnibus unam 
 ' Poſthabittt coluiſſe Samo ʒ hic illius arma, 
Hlic currus fuit: bic ragnum Dea gentibus eſſe 

(Sigua fata ſinamt jam tum tenditque fovetque. 


Ver. 38. Curl's chaſte preſs, and Lintot's rubrick poſh. Two 
Bookſellers, of whom ſee Book 2. The former was fined by 
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the Court of King 8. Bench fori publiſhing obſcene | books; mithe 
latter uſually cd his ſhop, with Titles in red letters. 


Ver. 39. Hence hymning Tyburn's elgiat lay 9. It id an an- 
cient Engliſh. cuſtom for the Malefactors to 0 a Pſalm at their 
Execution at Tyburn; and no leſa cuſtomary + to Aber Hegies on 


their deaths, at the ſame time, or before. 
Ve k. 39, Hane bymning Tyburn --- Hence *y 
—— —— Genu. unde Latinum * Aer lay 105 


Adee Patres, argue ale menia Ro! OMe. Ving. ib. 


Vzn. 40. and 42. — Soft Sing aer on Cecilia day And 
New-year Odes ]. Allude to the annual Songs 'compoſed to 


| muſick on St. Cecilia's Feaſt, and thoſe made by the Poet - Laureat 


for the time being, to be ſung at Court on every.New-years-day, 
the words of wn are mapped dn 4 in the voices nd! in- 
ſtruments. r | * 1 4 1 u 11 


Vzr. AT. en L yes, our hol walls t Fey 1 4 4 hüt 
ſatire on the Flatteries Ned Falſeh admitted to be inſcribed 
on the walls of Churches in Epitaphs. ' 

I muſt not here omit a Reflection, Wick” will occur perpe- 
tually through this poem, and cannot but greatly endear the 
Author to every attentive 0 of it: I mean that Candour 
and Humanity, which every where appears in him to thoſe un- 
happy Objects of the ridicule of all mankind, the bad Poets. He 
here imputes all ſcandalous rhimes, ſcurrilous weekly papers, ly- 
ing news, baſe flatteries, wretched elegies, ſongs and verſes (even 
from thoſe ſung at Court, to ballads in the ftreets) not ſo much 
to Malice or Servility, as to Dulneſs; and not ſo much to Dul- 
neſs, as to Neceſſity; And thus at the very commencement of 


his ſatire, makes an apology, for all that are to be ſatirized. 
Ver. 4 3. 1. WR # Mayes 2 Mone] en Lib. 4. 


— The Mom TR 
"Hb mn clouded eee 3 
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VX R. 45- That knows no fears Of hiſſes, blows, or want, or loſs 


| Quem neque pauperies, reſo more, negue Vincula terrent. 


Vz k. 48. Vo hunger, and who thirft.] © This is an alluſion 

« to a Text in Scripture, which ſhews, in Mr. Pope, a delight in 
« prophaneneſs.” But tis very familiar with Shakeſpeare to allude 
to paſſages of Scripture :. Out of a great Number I'll ſelect a few, 
in which he not only alludes to, but quotes the very Texts from 

holy Writ. In All's well that ends well, Jam no great Nebuchad- 

nezzar, I have not much skill in graſs. Ibid. They are for the 

flowry way that leads to the broad gate and the great fire, Mat. vii. 
13. In Much ado. about nothing: All, all, and moreover God 

ſaw him when he was hid in the garden, Gen. iii. 8. (in a very jocoſe 
ſcene.) In Love's labour loſt, he talks of Sampſon's carrying the 
gates on his back; in the Merry Wives ot Windſor, of Goliah and 
the Weaver's beam; and in Henry IV. Falſtaff's Soldiers are com- 
pared to Lazarus and the Prodigal Son. The fir? part of this Note 
is Mr. Curl's, The reſt is Mr. Theobald's, Appendix to Shakeſ- 

peare reſtor d, p. 144, 4* - WH | 
VPxꝝB. 53. Here ſbe beholds the Chaos dark and deep, Where name- 
leſs Somethings, &c.] That is to ſay, unformed things, which are 
either made into Poems or Plays, as the Bookſellers or the Players 
bid moſt. Theſe lines allude to the following in Garth's Diſpen- 
ſary,, Cant. 6. i 5: 1 | ; | 


Within the chambers of the globe they ſþy 
be beds where ſleeping vegetables lie, 
'Till the glad ſummons of a genial ray + 
Unbinds the glebe, and calls them out to day. 


VeR. 61. Here one poor Word a hundred clenches makes.) It may 
not be amiſs to give an inſtance or two of theſe operations of Dul- 
neſs out of the works of her Sons celebrated in the Poem, A 
great Critic formerly held theſe clenches in ſuch abhorrence, that 
he declared, * he that would pun, would pick a pocket.” Yet 
Mr, Dennis's works afford us notable examples in this kind. © Ale- 


E e 
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« xander Pope hath ſent abroad into the world as many! Bulls as 
« his nameſake Pope Alexander.” -- Let us take the initial and 
ce final letters of his Name, viz. A. P- E, and they give you the 
« idea of an Ape. — Pope comes from the Latin word Popa, which 
« ſignifies a lile Wart; or from Poppy/ma, becauſe he was con- 
6 . — popping out ſquibs of wit, or rather Popyſinuta, or 
« Po-piſms.” Dennis on Hom. and Daily Journal June 11, 1728. 
Vxꝝ R. 62. And N ww oo ee on a n in Garth, 
Cant. I. 
How gucril matter new 6 meanders tale." 


Vx. 68. How Farce 1 Epic — 2 Tie Binſelf, e Al- 
lude to the tranſgreſſions of the Unities, in the Plays of ſuch 
Poets. For the miracles wrought upon Time and Place, and the 
mixture of Tragedy, Comedy, Farce and pe, ſee Pluto and 
Proſerpine, Penelope, &c. if yet extant. 

Vr k. 71.] Agypt glads with ſboto vs.] In the lower Egypt 
Rain is of no uſe, the overflowing of the Nile being ſufficient to 
impregnate the ſoil.— Theſe ſix verſes repreſent the inconſiſten- 
cies in the deſcriptions of Poets, who heap together all glitter 
ing and gawdy images, tho incompatible in one ſeaſon, or in 
one ſcene. See the Guardian N 40, parag. 6. See alfo Euſ- 
den's whole Works, if to be found. — It would not have been 
unpleaſant, to have given Examples of all theſe Species of bad 
writing from ſuch Authors, but that i it is apes done in our 
Treatife of the Bathos.  SCRIBLERUS. 

VER. 77. The cloud-compelling Queen] From. Homer s epithet 
of Jupiter, n za. | 

| Ver. 83. Twas an the day, when Thorold; Gal and grave.] Sir 
George Thorold, Lord Mayor of. London in the year 1720. The 
proceſſion of a Lord Mayor is made partly by land ad partly by 
water. Cimon the famous Athenian, General obtained a victory 
by ſea, and another by 1 land on the ſame day, over the Perſians 
and Barbarians. 

"Ven. 86. Glad Chains] The ignorance of theſe Moderns! This 
was alter'd in one edition to Gold chains, ſhewing more regard 
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to the metal of which the chains of Aldermen are made, than 

to the beauty of the Latiniſm and Greciſm, nay of figura- 

tive ſpeech. itſelf. — Lætas ſegetes, glad, for making glad; &c. 

SCRIBLERUS. 

Vn R. 88. But hiv'd, in Sertle's nuibere; one co ay more.] A beau- 

tiful manner of ſpeaking, uſual with Poets, in praiſe of their own 
* in which kind are theſe lines of Mr. Addiſon. 


* Sometimes mi guided by the runeful throng, 
I bool 777 freams immortaliz d in ſong, 
That tt in filence and oblivion lye, 
Dumb are their fountains, and their channels dry; 
Yet run for ever, by the Migſes skill, 
And in the ſmooth deſcription murmur ftill... 


Ver. 88. In Seattle's numbers.) ELXaNauSETTLE was alive at 
this time, and Poet to the City of London. His office was to 
compoſe yearly panegyricks upon the Lord Mayors, and verſes 
to be ſpoken in the Pageants : But that part of the ſhows be- 
ing frugally at length aboliſhed, the employment of City Poet 
ceas d; ſo that upon Settle's demile, there was no ſucceſſor to 
that place. This important point of time our Poet has choſen 
as the Criſis of the Kingdom of Dulneſs, Who thereupon de- 
crees to remove her Imperial Seat: To which great enterprize, 
all things being now ripe, ſhe calls the Hero of this Poem. 

SETTLE was once a writer in ſome vogue, particularly with his 
party ; for he was the author or publiſher -Þ many noted pam- 
phlets in the time of King Charles the ſecond. He anſwered all 
Dryden's political Poems; and being cry'd'up on one fide, ſuc- 
ceeded not a little in his Tragedy of the Empreſs of Morocco 
(the firſt that was ever printed with Cuts.) Upo n this he grew 
« infolent, the Wits writ againſt his Play, he gant and the 
« Town: judged he had the better. In ſhort Settle was then 
« thought a formidable rival to Mr. Dryden; and not only the 
« Town, but the Univerſity of Cambridge was divided which to 
prefer; and in both places the younger ſort inclined to Elka- 
„nah.“ Dennis, Pref.t to Rem. on Hom. _ 
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For the latter part of his a ſee the note on Bock ii. ver. 
a 

Ve. wy Fab Heywood. Þ Whoſe Riiterludes - were nad: i in 
the time of Henry the eighth. 
VIxꝝ R. 101. Old Pryn in e, Daniel, The firſt edition had 3 
She ſaw in Norton all ill bis father ſbine ; àa great miſtake! for Da- 


niel de Foe had parts, but Norton de Foe was a wretched writer, 


and never attempted Poetry. Much more juſtly is Daniel him- 
ſelf made ſacceſſor to W. Pryn, both of whom wrote Verſes a; 
well as Politicks ; as appears by the poem De jure Divino, &c. 
of De Foe, and by theſe lines in Cowley's s Miſcellanies of the 


other. 


- - - One lately did not fra 225 

(Without the Muſes leave) to plant verſe here. 

But it produc d. 'd fuch ro rough, crabbed, hedge- 
| Rhymes, as e en ſet the bearers ears on edge: 

Written by William Prynn Eſqui-re, the 

Year of our Lord, fix hundred thirty three © 

Brave Ferſey Miſe 1 and he's:for his high ſtile 

Call d to this day the Homer. of the Iſle. 


And both theſe authors had a refamblatice in theit fates as well 


as writings, having been alike ſentenc'd to the Pillory. 

| Ver. 102. And Euſden ele out Blackmore. Lavuxencs Evusnen 
Poet Laureate: Mr. Jacob gives a catalogue of ſome few only 
of his works, which were very numerous. Mr. Cook i in his Bane 


of Poets faith of him, 


E uſden, a laurel'd Bard, by fortune rai a, 
By very few was read, * fewer prais d. 


Mr. Oldmixon in his Arts of Logic and Rhetoric, p. 413, 414 
afirms, © That of all the Galimatia's he ever met with, none 
« comes up to ſome verſes of this Poet, which have/as much of 
« the Ridiculum and the Fuſtian in em as can well be jumbled 
together, and are of that ſort of nonſenſe: which ſo perfect) 
« confounds all Idea's, that there is no diſtinct one left in the 
« mind. Further he ſays of him, that he hath prophecy d his own 
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« poetry ſhall be ſweeter than Catullus, Ovid, and Tibullus, but that 
« we have little hope of the accompliſhment of it from what he hat 
« lately publiſhed.' Upon which Mr. Oldmixon has not ſpar d a 
reflection, . That the putting the Laurel on the head of one 
« who writ ſuch verſes, will give futurity a very lively idea of the 
« Tudgment and Juſtice of thoſe who beſtowed it.” id. p. 417. 
But the well-known learning of that Noble Peſon who was then 
Lord Chamberlain, might have ſcreen'd him from this unman- 
nerly reflection. Mr. Euſden was made Laureate for the ſame 
reaſon that Mr. Tibbald was made Hero of this Poem, becauſe 
there was uo better to be had. Nor ought Mr. Oldmixon to com- 
plain ſo long after, that the Laurel would better have become his 
own brows, or any others: It were more decent to acquieſce in the 
opinion of the Duke of Buckingham upon this matter. 


— I ruſb d Euſden, and cry d, Who ſball have it, 
But I the true Laureate, to whom the King gave it? 
Apollo begg'd pardon, and granted his claim, | 
But vow d, that till then he ne er heard of his name. 
21101; 500 4 Seſſion of Poets. 
Of BLAcRMO RRE, ſee book ii, verſe 256. Of PRILIrs, bock iii. 
verſe 3 20. | | 
Vs k. 103. She ſaw flow Philips creep like Tate's poor page.] Na- 
Nun TATE was Poet Laureate, a cold writer, of no invention, 
but ſometimes tranſlated tolerably when befriended by Mr. Dryden. 
In his ſecond part of Abſalom and Achitophel are above two 
hundred admirable lines together of that great hand, which 
ſtrongly ſhine through the inſipidity of the reſt. Something pa- 
rallel may be obſerved of the Author here mentioned with him. 
Vn R. 104. And all the Mighty Mad.] This is by no means 
to be underſtood literally, as if Mr. Dennis were really mad, 
according to the Narrative of Dr. Norris, in Swift and Pope's 
Miſcellanies, Vol. 3. No - it is ſpoken of that Excellent and Di- 
vine Madneſs, ſo often mentioned by Plato, that poetical rage 
and enthuſiaſm, with which Mr. Dennis hath, in his time, been 
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bighly poffefſed ; and of thoſe extraordinary hints and motions 
whereof he himſelf fo feelingly treats in his preface to the Rem. 
on Pr. Arth. [See notes on book ii. verſe 256.] | ScxrBLErns, 
' Ve. 104. And all the Mighty Mad in Dentis rape. | Mr. Join 
Devxis is call'd by Mr. Thedbald in the Cenſor, Vol. 2. Ne 33. by 
the name of Furivs. The modern Furius is to be look'd on as 
more the object of pity, than of that which he daily provokes, 
„laughter and contempt. Did we really know how much this 
« por man (I wiſh that reflection on poverty had been ſpar d) 
s ſuffers by being contradicted, or which is the fame thing in 
« effect, by hearing another praiſed; we ſhould in compaſſion 
© ſometimes attend to him with a filent nod, and let him go away 
«with the triumphs of his ill- nature. Poor Furius (again) when 
« any of his cotemporaries are ſpoken well of, quitting the ground 
cc of the preſent diſpute, ſteps back a 'thouſand years to call 
ein the ſuccour of the Ancients. His very panegyrick is fpitefu], 
ce and he uſes it for the fame reaſon as ſome Ladies do their com- 
« mendations of a dead beauty, who never would have had their 
« good word, but that a living one happened to be mentioned in 
« their company. His applauſe is not the tribute of his Heart, 
but the ſacrifice of his Revenge.” &c. Indeed his pieces againſt 
our Poet are ſomewhat of an angry character, and as they are 
now ſcarce extant, a taſte of his file may be. ſatisfactory to the 
curious. A young ſquab, ſhort gentleman, whoſe outward 
« form though it ſhould be that of downright monkey, would 
<« not differ ſo much from human ſhape, as his unthinking im- 
© material part does from human underſtanding, — He is as ſtu- 
pid and as venomous as a hunchbacked toad. A book through 
cc which folly and ignorance, thoſe. brethren ſo lame and impo- 
tent, do ridiculouſly look very big, and very dull, and ſtrut, 
and hobble cheek by jowl, with their arms on kimbo, being led 
and ſupported, and bully-backed by that blind Hector, Impu- 
« pudence.” Reflect. on the Eſſay on Crit. p. 26, 29, 30. 

It would be unjuſt not to add his reaſons for this Fury, they 
are ſo ſtrong and fo coercive. I regard him (faith he) as an 
Enemy, not ſo much to me, as to my King, to my Country, to 
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« my Religion, and to that Liberty which has been the ſole feli- 
« city'of my lite. A vagary of fortune, who is ſometimes plea- 
« ſed to be frolicſome, and the epidemic Madneſs of the times, 
« have given him Reputation; and Reputation (as Hobbs ſays) is 
Power, and that his made him dangerous. Therefore I look 
« on it as my duty to King George, whoſe faithful ſubject Iam; 
« to my Country, of which 1 have appeared a conſtant lover; 
« to the Laws, _ whoſe protection I have fo long lived; and 
« to the Liberty wing Country, more dear than life to me, of 
« which 1 — now years been a conſtant aſſerter, &c. 
« [look upon it as my hang I 25 y, to do— (you ſhall ſee what) 
« to pull the Lion's Skin from this little Aſs, which popular error 
« has thrown round him; and to ſhew, that this Author who 
« has been lately ſo much in vogue, has neither ſenſe in his 
thoughts, nor engliſh in his expreſſions.” Dennis Rem. on 
« Hom. Pref. p. 2, and p. 91, &. | 
Beſides theſe n reaſons, Mr. D. had a private one 
which by his manner of expreſſing it in p. 92, appears to have 
been equally ſtrong. He was even in bodily fear of his life, 
from the machinations of the ſaid Mr. P. 4 The ſtory (ſays he) 
« js too long to be told, but who would be acquainted with it, 
may hear it from Mr. Curl my Bookſeller. — However, what 
« my reaſon has ſuggeſted to me, that I have with a juſt confi- 
« dence faid, in defiance of his two clandeſtine weapons, his 1 
« Slander and his Poyſon.” Which laſt words of his book plain- | 1 
ly diſcover Mr. D. his ſuſpicion was that of being ids, in | 
like manner as Mr. Curl had been before him. Of Which f fact, . Wi 
ſee © A full and true Account of a horrid and barbarous revenge 1 "1 
« by poyſon on the body of Edmund Curl,” firſt printed in 1716, 
(the-year antecedent to that wherein theſe Remarks of Mr. Den- 
nis were publiſned) and fince in Swift and Pope's Miſcellanies, 
Vol. 3. But what puts it beyond all queſtion, is a paſſage in a 
very warm treatiſe in which Mr. P. was alſo concerned, price 
two-pence, called, * A true character of Mr. Pope and his wri⸗ 
* tings, printed for 8. Popping, 1716.” in the tenth page where- 
of he is ſaid “to have inſulted people on thoſe calamities and 
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ce diſeaſes, which he himſelf gave them by adminiſtring Poyſon 
to them ;” and is called (p. 4) * a lurking way-laying-coward, 
« and: a ſtabber in the dark.” Which (with many other things 
molt lively ſet forth in that piece); muſt have render d him a 
Terror, not to Mr. Dennis only, but to all chriſtian people. 

For the reſt, Mr. JoNY DENNIS was the ſon of a Sadler in Lon- 
don, born in 1657. He paid court to Mr. Dryden; and having ob- 
tained ſome correſpondence with Mr. Wycherley and Mr. Congreve, 
he immediately obliged the public with their letters. He hath been 
ſince a formidable Critic againſt every man who has writ with any 
Succeſs; in particular the open Antagoniſt of Mr. Addiſon and Mr. 
Pope. He was alſo a zealous Politician; Poetry and the State be- 
ing always equally concern'd in his works; and he made himſelf 
known to the Government by many admirable ſchemes and pro- 
jets ; which the Miniſtry, for reaſons beſt known to themſelves, 
conſtantly kept private. For his character as a writer, it is given 
us as follows, © Mr. Dennis is excellent. at pindaric writings, ptr- 
* fectly regular in all his performances, and a perſon of ſound 
« learning. That he is maſter of a great deal of Penetration and 
judgment, his criticiſms (particularly on Prince Arthur) do 
« ſufficiently demonſtrate,” From the fame account it alſo ap- 
pears that he writ plays © more to get Reputation than Money. 
Dennis of himſelf. See Giles Jacob's Lives of Dram. Poets, pag. 
68, 69. compared with page 286. to» = nib ni Hit 

Vt, 106, But chief in Tibbald.] LEWIS TIB BAL D (as pronoun- 
ced) or THEOBALD (as written) was bred an Attorney, and ſon to 
an Attorney (fays Mr. Jacob) of Sittenburn in Kent. He was Author 
of many forgotten Plays, Poems, and other pieces, and of ſeveral 
anonymous Letters in praiſe of them in Miſt's Journal. He was con- 
cerned in a Paper called the Cenſor, and a tranſlation of Ovid, as 
we find from Dennis's remarks on Pope's Homer, p. 9, 10. There 
« is a notorious Idiot, one hight A bacbum, who from an under- 
<< ſpur-Jeather to the Law, is become an under- ſtrapper to the 
« Play-houſe, who has lately -butleſqu'd the Metamorphoſes of 
<« Ovid by a vile tranſlation, &c. This fellow is concerned in an 
e 1mpertinent paper called the Cenſor. He had once a mind to 
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tranſlate the Odyſſey, the firſt book whereof was printed in 1717 
by B. Lintat, and probably may yet be ſeen at his ſhop. What 
is {till in memory is a piece in 4 under the title of Sakeſpear 
Reſtor d: Of this he was ſo proud himſcl as to ſay in one of 
Miſt's Journals, June 8, « That to expoſe, any errors in it was 
« cars, might, for the future, be taken either by Mt. P. or any 
« other, aſſiſtants, Ne {till give above five hundred emen- 
« dationa that ſhall eſcape them all, Mir. Pope during two whole 
years while he was preparing an edition; of Shakeſpear, publiſh'd 
Advertiſements, requeſting aſſiſtance, and promiſing ſatisfaction 
to any who could contribute to its greater perfection. But this 
Reſtorer, Who was at that time ſoliciting (favours: of Mr. P. by 
letters, did wholly conceal that he had any ſuch deſign, till after 
its publication: (which he was ſince not aſham'd to own, in a 
Daily Journal of Nov. 26, 1728.) And then an outcry was 


ſhare, of which he had no knowledge, Kad again 
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in this Poem, which he ſeems, to deſerve no other 
an his brethren 3, ufileſs we. impute it to the re of Scandal 

| 201.1 6.1 (OO CIQIIDIIOI ati v7 83 | A „ 3) » r 
he had in the Journals, cited among the T ſtimonies of Authors 
| . . 3:4 04 fa wo dV H4., N oo i : 


es as 3 Lt (10 TC: VIM 
prefixed to this work. 


> Hoy ere ee. _—_ | ar 244; 
Vs s, 106. — monſler-breeding breaſt.) This alludes to the ex- 
travagancies of the Farces of that author; in which he alone 
could properly be repreſented: as ſucceſſor to Settle,, who had 
written Pope Joan, St. George for England, and other pieces for 
Bartholomew-Fair. See book 3. ver. 279.  ' 

Vs R. 109. — /upperleſs be ſate.] It is amazing how the ſenſe 
of this word /#pperle/s has been miſtaken by all the former Com- 
mentators, who moſt idly ſuppoſe it to imply that the Hero of 
the Poem wanted a ſupper. In truth a great abſurdity. Not 
that we are ignorant that the Hero of Homer's Odyfley is fre- 
quently in that circumſtance, , and therefore it can no way de- 
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rogate from the Wr of Epic Poem to repreſent fuch Hero 
under a n e Shih the bene ys of Critics and 
Poets, but of Kings and Warriors, have been ſubject. Bi tt, uch 
more refin d, I will venture to fay, is the 18 of 0 Ju 
thor : It was to give us obliquely à curious pretept, or wh 
calls a di/puifed ſentence, that «Temperance is the life of Sid 
The language of Poefy brings all into Action; and to 
a Critic encompaſe'd with books 15 e A 
ure whick lively expreſſeth how much the true Critic pr 
the diet of the mind to that of the body, one of which » al- 
ways caftigates and often (totally neglects, for the greater improve- 
ment of the other. SCRIBLERUS, 

Ver. 11 5. He roll d his eyes that . keck Hay. Ixlült. I I. 


That witneſs d buge icli and 4; jſmay. 


The progreſs, of a bad Poet in his Thou ohts, being (like the pro- 
greſs of the Devil in Milton) theo! a Chace, might Fey po 
geſt this imitation. . 
438 b. 117. olumes, 8 . one Ze, e.] This Hbrary i is s divided in- 
e the one (his ns learning) conſiſts of thoſe books 
2 to be the models of his , and are prefers” d for 
one of theſe three reaſons (uſual with col L of Libraries) that 
they fitted the ſhelves, or were gilded for ſhew, or adorned with 
N The other claſs our author calls ſolid Learning ; old bo- 
Gies of Philoſophy, old Commentators, old engliſh Printers, or 
old engliſh Tranſlations ; all very voluminous, and fit to erect 
Altars to Dulneſs. 
VII 2.20, — admires new beauties not its own. 1 Vir, Georg, 2. 


. Miraturque. novas ; frondes non ſus Puma. 


' Ver. 121. Gili 330 Fred.] Jo OIL BV was one, 

« who, from a late initiation into literature, made ſuch a progreſs 
« as might well ſtile him the Prodigy of his time ! ſending into 
« the world ſo many large Volumes ! His tranſlations of Homer 
« and Virgil, done to the life, and with fuch excellent ſculptures! 
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« and-what added great grace to his works) he printed them all 
« on ſpecial good paper, andi in a "oy _ letter.” 8 Fe. W 3 
Lives of Hoets. Kr 1. 

VX 122. There, amp 4 with arms, Weucaftle Ae leat.] 
« The Dutcheſs of NzwcasTts' was one who buſied her ler felf in 
te tlie raviſhing delights of Poetry; leaving to polterity i in print 
« three — volumes of her ſtudious . on VNinſtan- 
ley, ibid. Langbaine reckons up ei ht Folio's of her Grace 's; 
which were u adorned with x ed covers, and had her coat 
of arms upon them. - 

Vu k. 126. — worthy Withers, Quarles, and Blume.] Gzoncr 
« WirHERs was a great pretender to poctical zeal againſt the vi- 
« ces of the times, Sad abuſed the greateſt perſonages in power, 
« which brought upon him frequent Correction. The Marſhal- 
« ſea and Newgate were no ſtrangers to him. Winſtanley. Quarles 
was as dull a writer, but an honefter man. Blome's books are re- 
markable for their cuts. 
VIE. 129. Caxton.] A Printer in the time of Ed. IV. Rich. III. 
and Hen. VII. Wynkin de Word, his ſucceſſor, in that of Hen- 
ry VII and VIII. The former tranſlated into proſe Virgil 8 
Eneis as a Hiſtory; of which he ſpeaks in his Proeme in a ve- 

ſin ular manner, as of a book hardly known. Happened 
718 Y PPE 
< that to my hande.cam a 157001 book in frenſhe ; j whiche late was 

e oute of latyn by ſome noble clerke of Fraunce, 
« « which bocke is named Eney dos (made in latyn by that noble 

te and grete clerke Vyrgle) whiche 'booke I ſawe over and 

6 2 therein. — In whiche booke 1 had grete . by 
« cauſe of the fayr and honeſt termes & wordes in frenſhe, whyche 
« ] never ſaw to fore lyke, ne none fo playſaunt'ne fo well or- 
« dred, Whiche booke as me ſemed ſholde be. moche requy- 
00 te to noble men to ſee, as wel for the eloquence as the hiſto- 

« ryes. How wel that many hondred yerys paſſed was the ſayd 
« booke of Eneydos wyth other workes —94 and lerned dayly 
e in ſcolis ſpecyally in ytalye and other places, whiche hiſtorye 


« the ſayd Vyrgyle made in metre.” 
Væ k. 13 133. N ge dere or Harpsfeld, a very voluminous 
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commentator; ': whoſe. works in fave vaſt folio s were po Ain 


1472. WII) 22719! bo 09.134 8 1 Das 15 10 boo 161 qt or 
VeR. 134. Philemon Holland, Doctor in Phyfic. He tranſ. 
% lated ſo man bons, that a man would think he had done no- 
6, thingelſe-infomuch that he might be called 'Tranflat6t-gerie-' 
« ral: of his age. The books alone of his turning into Engliſh 
« are, ſüſficient 4 make a CR Dintomede enen 
4 brary. Winſtanley. { 204415 chi end L n 
VIX R IIZ. A little A gar.] In Den washed from So- 
8 by Tibbald. noir ett. 
Vꝝ R. 1 E Mitb whom 2 — als whom fall end * 
Virg-Edl. b $4616 if S E919 R > y 
Ate principinm tibi ee — from be, 0 


| 0 ; * * * drxdjaSe, $ eis Ale Mo 1. ra 80 Horace, , 
oBiima:difle mibi, — . camend. 


VAN R. ah Mor ſleeps one Error — Old puns raftore, 2 it Bun- 
ters. &c.] As where he laboured to prove Shakelpear guilty of 
81 5 Apachrogulms, . a low a 2 vat Tit "had 
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reverence. to. "hi e au * 4 to ok in 17 0 e He 
* 0 to be why pt.” An inſolence 99 nothih ; ſure e can 
parallel! 

dlared before compa 95 Tir n Shakeſpear W554 Race "VU len. 


ora 1 | | mores | oo ScriBLERVS. 


Va B. 164. And crucify Poor Shakaſþtar once « a wee Il For ſome 
time, once a week or fortnight, he printed i in Mist $ Journal a 
fingle remark or poor conjecture on ſome word ot pointing of 
Shakes pear, either in his own name, or in letters to himſeſf as 
from others without name. h theſe ſomebody made 10 


r gram, 


er 


. peneraus, Tibbald! ; in ; thee and f brather er, 
To help us thus to read the works of of others <, 1 
ever for this can juft returns be intel | 


For who will help us Cer to read thy own & © 


MG ___ 
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" He, ſince publiſh d an Edition of Shakeſpear with numerous 


alterations of Phe Text, upon bare Conjectures, either. of his own; 
or of any others who ſent them to him: To which Mr. M. al- 
| ludes in thoſe Verſes of his very fine Poem on that occaſion. 


oo 
: _— * * 
- * 


L 


He wirb lw 1 2 goes gleaning on, 
From good, from bad, from mean, neglecting none: 
His brother B obo fb, on ſhelf or fall, _. 

Will feed alike on Woolſton and on Paul 

F Such the grave Bin in Northern Seas is . 
Alu 28 b name a Dutchman only knows to found) 

-1 21  Wherere the King of | fiſh moves on before, 
his Bumble friend attends fron ſhore to ſbore; 

With eye fill earneft, and with bill declin d, 

He oick up what bis Patron drops behind; 

With Juch choice cates his palate to regale, 

ay 7s e e . 8 a M bale. 


— 1 2 


Vun R. 1 66. 2 3th all fed reading as was never ** ]. guch as 
Caxton above-mentioned, the three DefiruQiqns, of Troy by 
Wynkin, and other ſuch like Claſſics. PEEL? 

Vs k. 168, Votes 70 dull books, and prologues zo dull Plays. ] As 
Notes to Cook's Heſiod, where ſometimes a note, and ſometimes 
even half a note, are carefully owned by him: And Prologues 
to Moore's Comedy of the Rival Modes, and other authors of 
the ſame rank: Theſe were 1 om writ about the year 
1726. — 
vs R. 177. As forcd y wind. gun, 5 The Thought of 
theſe four verſes is found in a poem of or authors of 'a very early 
date (namely writ at Fourteen Years old and ſoon after printed, 
intitled, To the Author 2 a Poem * Succeſſio) where they ſtand 


thus, 
The N M uſe the Foifeeſ courſe has gene, 


As Clocks run faſteſt when moſt, Lead is on. 
--- So forc'd from Engines Lead itſelf can fly, 
And pond rous Slugs move "ny thro” the my 


— gZmx8x— — F —ᷣ—̃ — 
— — — — = 
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VX R. 18 3. Had hea ns. decreed ſuch 1 2 rr. EE) 


gt: En. 2 Nad Rout . 
l hee wiluiſſent: dicere vida: R 10 


Has 6 N * {it , 


Ven. . 387. Could Troy. be fov'd. — _ His L = ee] 
Virg. ibid. 


N 


TP Pergama 1 ; ROT 
8 wi palfnt, etiam hac. « de efenſa = ent, 
Vr x. 189. My FHlaccus.] A familiar manner of ſpeaking uſed 
by modern Critics of a favourite Author. Mr. T. might as juſtly 
ſpeak thus of Horace, as a French wit did of T ully, ſeeing his 


works in a library. Ab I mon cher. Ciceron þ fe WE: connois bien: 
cet le meme que Marc Tialle. 


VE R. 190. Tale up the N : Guide} In alufon to his 
firſt profeſſion of an Attorney. 


VER. 191. Or rob the: Roman gehen &c. ] Relates to the well 
known ſtory of the geeſe that don the N of Nr Vir- 


855 En. 8. 
ot As 228 hie auratis wy tans argenteus ante”: 
Porticibus, Gallos in limine adeſſe cariebat. 


A paſſage l have always, ſuſpected. Who ſees. not the antithef 
of auratis and argenteus to be. unworthy the Virgilian Mayeſty * 


and what A e to ſay a gooſe ſings? canebat. Virgil gives a 
contrary, character of the voice. of ths filly bird in Ecl. 9. 


D argutes in terſtrepere an/er olbres. 


Read it therefore adeſſe Arepebat. And why auratis e 
Does not the very verſe preceding this inform us, 


Romulsoque recent horrebat regia Sade. 


Is this zhazch in one line, and gold in another, ene ? I ſerv 


ple not (repugnantibus omnibus nanuſcri pres) to correct it, au. 
ritis. Horace uſes the fame epithet i in the ſame ſenſe, 


— Avritas fidibus canoris 
Ducere quercus. 
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And to ſay that walls have ears. is common even to a proverb. 
* e | +. SCRIBLERUS. 
Va k. 194. Mighty Min U Nathaniel Miſt was publiſher of a 
famous Tory Paper (fee Notes on 1. 3.) in which this Author was 
ſometimes permitted to have a pat. 
Vs x. 197. Adieu my children! &c.] Virg. En. 3. 
Felix Priameia virgol 
Juſſa mori: 5er fortitus non pertulit ullos, 
Mer vicłoris heri tetigit captiva cubile ! 
Mos patria incemſa, divenſa per æquora vectæ, &c. 


A tender and paſſionate Apoſtrophe to his own works which he 


is going to ſacrifice, agreeable: to the nature of man in great 


affſiction, and reflecting like a parent on the many miſerable. 


fates to which they would otherwiſe be ſubject. 

_ Vzs. 200, Or ſbipp'd. with Ward to ape and monkey lands.) 
«EpwAarD WARD, a very yoluminous Poet in Hudibraſtick verſe, 
« but beſt known by the London Spy, in proſe. He has of late 
« years kept a fpublick houſe in the City (but in a genteel way) 
« and with his wit, humour, and good liquor (Ale) afforded his 
« gueſts a Derart ene eſpecially thoſe of the high- 
« church-party. Jacob Lives of Poets, vol. 2. p. 225. Great 
numbers of his works are yearly fold into the Plantations. 

Edward Ward in a Book call'd Apollo's Maggot, declar'd this 
account to be a great Falſity; proteſting that his publick houſe 
was not in the City, but in Moorfields. | 

Vr k. 202. And pifit alehouſe.| Waller on the Navy, 


Thoſe towers of oak o er fertile plains may go, 
ene vit mountains where they once did grow. 
Vsr. 203. — He lifted thrice the ſparkling brand, 
And thrice he dropt it — | 
Ovid of Althœa on the like occaſion; burning her of-ſpring, 


Tum conata quater flammis imponere torrem, 
Cepta quater tenuit. — 


* 
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VI R. 208. New flames old Menmon, now Rodrigo buns, DHA 


In one quick flaſh ſee Pro werpine —_ ] 


TE REY 4 hero in the Perſian Princeſs, ve apt to oh 45 as 
appears by theſe lines with which he begins t. 0 play. 


By heav'n it fires mM y Poren blood withrage,- 01 .1 . 
And males it all, my aged trunl.— 


Rodrigo, the chief perſonage of the Perfidious Brother (a play 
written between T. and a Watchmaker.). The Rape of Proſer- 
pine, one of the Farces of this author, in which Ceres ſetting 
fire to a corn. field, endanger' d the burning the Play-houſe, 


Virg. En. 2. — Jam Deiphobi dedit ampla ruinam 
Fulcano ſi uperante, me 3 fan Pro. ardet 
Ucalegon —| | * 1 


nick | 


Ven. 210. And laſt, his own cold ehh took fire] ] He had been 
(to uſe an expreſſion of our Poet) about Eſchylus for ten years, 
and had received ſubſcriptions for the fame, | but then went about 
other books. The character of this tragic Poet is Fire and Bold- 
neſs in a high degree; but our author ſuppoſes it very much cool- 
ed by the Tranſlation: upon * of a ee of which was 
made this Epigram, 


Alas! poor Aiſeby lus | ek ood ; go 
N once a Lobſter kill a, — now a Lag. 


But this is a grievous error, for Æſchylus was not ſlain by the fall 
of a Lobſter on his head, but of a Tortoiſe, | Teſte Val. Max. I. 9. 
cap. 1 2. - | SCRIBLERUS. 

Ven. 212. When the laſt 7 ſent Ilion to the Skies. See Virg. 
En. 2. where I would adviſe the reader to peruſe the ſtory of 
Troy's deſtruction, rather than in Wynkin. But I caution him 
alike in both, to beware of a moſt grievous error; that of think- 
ing it was brought about by I know not what Trojan Horſe; there 
never having been any ſuch thing. For firſt, it was not Trojan, 
being made by the Greeks ; and ſecondly, it was not a Horſe, 
but a Mare. This is clear from many verſes in Virgil, 
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: Uterum armato milite complent oil 

 Intluſos Utero Dana — | 
1 a horſe be ſaid Utero gerere f Agiin; 

Uterogue recuſſo Inſonuere cave — — 

 Atque utero ſonitum quater arma dedere. 
on is it not expreſly ſaid, _ 5 

Seandlit fatalis machina murot 
1 Feta armi 25 ö | 
How i is it poſſible the word feta can agree with a horſe ? and in- 
deed can it be conceived, that the chaſte and Virgin Goddeſs 


SS XS &=>XF 
aA at 


Pallas would employ her ſelf in forming and faſhioning the Male 


of that ſpecies? But this ſhall be . to a demonſtration in 


our Virgil Reſtor d. © SCRIBLERUS. 


Vu k. 214. Thule:] An unfiniſlrd poem of that name, of which 


one ſheet was printed: fifteen years ago, "of Ambroſe Philips a 
northern author. It is an uſual method of putting out a fire, 
to caſt wet ſheets upon it. Some critics have been of opinion, 
that this ſheet! was ot the nature of the Asbeſtos, which cannot 


be canſumed by fire; but I rather think it only an N 


alluſion to the coldneſs and heavineſs of the writing. 
Vu x. 219. Great in her charms! as when on Shrieves and May ro 


She looks, and breathes her ſelf into their ai 75 
1 Mina parens confeſſa Deam ; qualiſque videri 


Cwlicolis, & quanta cler Virg. En. 24. 
Et letos veulis afflarat honores. — Id. En. r. 


Vis. 221. — the facred Dome.) The Cave of Poverty above 
mentioned; where he no ſooner enters, but he reconnoitres the 
place of his original; as Plato ſays the Spirits ſhall do at their en- 
trance into the celeſtial regions, His Halootis of the Immortality 
of the ſoul was tranſlated by T. in the familiar modern ſtile of Pri- 
thee Phedo, and For God's ſake Socrates : : printed for B. Lintot, 
$$, £2 
Ver. 226. And in ſweet numbers ariel the ſeat] He writ 
a poem call'd' the Cave of Poverty, which concludes with a very 


x» See this Piece i in x Swift and Pope's Miſcellanies, vol. 3. 


Ii 


— 
* 
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extrageoinary wiſh, (That ſome great genius, or man of diſtin- 
iſh'd merit may be 1 + to celebrate her power, 
and deſcribe her Cave. AK printed im octavo, 1715. 


Vr k. 240. Can male a Cibber] % Mr. Gortr CIB III an 
« author and actor, of a 


good ſhare of wit, and uncommon vi- 
« yacity, which are much improved by the converſation he enjoys, 
ce which is of the beſt.” JaceBLivervt Dries: Poets, p. 38. Be- 
ſides two volumes of Plays in 4 he has made up and tranſlated 
ſeveral others. Mr. Jacob omitted to remark, that lr was par- 
ticulacly admirahle in Tragedjʒ. 

VN. 240. — Jobnſon 75 «CHARLES: Jons$0%,.famous for 
cc writing a Play every ſeaſon, and for being at Button'severy day: 
« he had probably thriven better in his — lad e been! a 
« ſmall * TR he may, juſtly be called a martyr to obe- 
60 ſity, and to have fallen a victim to the rotundity of his parts. 
Character of the Times, p. 19. Some of his Plays are, Love in a 
Foreſt (Shakeſpear's As you like it) Wife's Relief (Shirley's Game- 
ſer) The Victim {Racine s Iphigenia) The Sultaneſs (Racine's 
Bajazet, the prologue to which abuſed Dr. Arbuthnot, on Pope, 

and Mr. Ga bi The Cobler of Preſton, his own.” 
VX. 240. — Or Oasll.] e Mr. Jou Oz EIL, if we > credit 
« Mr. Jacob, did go to ſchool in Leiceſterſhite, where ſomebody 
left him aw”! <4 to live on, when he {ball retire from buſi- 
« neſs. He was defi gned to be ſent to Cambridge in order for 
« Prieſthood; but be choſe rather to be placed in an office of 

« accounts in-the City, being * ualified for the ſame by his «kill 
« in Arithmetick, and writing the neceſſary hands. He has obli- 
«.ocd the world with ! many ALA of French Plays.“ Jacob 
Lives of Dram. Poets, p P95 

Mr. Jacob's Character of Mr. Ozell ſeems ſhort of his merits, 
and he ought to have further juſtice done him, having ſince ful- 
ly confuted all the Sarcaſms on his N and Genius, by an 


5 ©» Ti uS is 
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« Common Prayer in Portugueſe, Spaniſh, French, Italian, &c. 
«Ag for my Genius, let them ſhew better Verſes in all Pope's 
« Works than Ozell's Verſion of Boileau's Lutrin, which the late 
Lord Hallifax was ſo pleas'd with, that he complimented him 
« with Leave 75 dedicate it to him. Let them ſhow better and 
ce truer Poetry in the Rape of the Locke, than in Ozell's'Rape of 
the Bucket, nay: Mr. Toland and Mr. Gildon publickly declared 
« Ozell's Tranſlation of Homer to be, as it was prior, fo like- 
« wiſe ſuperior to Pope s. Surel „ ſurel every man is free 
«to {foe well of le Comet, / H 7 | Ford” O2Z ELI. 

We cannot but ſubſcribe to ſuch Rover Teſtimonies,” as thoſe 
of the Bench of Biſhops; Mr. Toland, and Mr. Gildon. . 

Vex''244. A Heideggre.] A ſtrange bird from Sivityerland, 
and not (as ſome have ſuppoſed) the name of an eminent Perſon, 
who was a man of Parts, and as Was ſaid of PetrSitinh, Hrbiter 
Elegantiarum. 

Vr k. 250. Where Gilum, Banks ** bis 2 Hoidird reſt 
CHARLES GiltDoN, a writer of criticiſms: 1 libels of the laſt 
age, bred at St. Omer's with the Jeſuits, but renouncing Popery, 
he publiſſid Blount's books againſt the Divinity of Chriſt, the 
Oracles of reaſon, &c. He fignaliz'd himſelf as a Critic, having 

written ſome very bad plays; abuſed Mr. P. very ſcandalouſly in 
an anonymous pamphlet of the Life of Mr. Wycherley printed by 
Curl, in another called the New Rehearſal printed in 1 714, in 
a third entituled The Compleat Art of Engliſh Poetry in two 
volumes, and others, 

Vx k. 250. Banks} Was author of the plays of the Earl of Eſ- 
ſex; Ann Ry” Sc. He followed the law as a. Sollicitor and 
Poetry alſo, like Tibbald, with much the ſame fucceſs. 

Vzr. 250. — Howard.] Hon. Edward Howard, author 
of the Britiſh Princes, and a great number of wonderful pieces, 
celebrated by the late Earls of Doxlet and Rocaier, Duke of 
Buckingham, Mr. Waller, Se. 

Ver. 258. As ſings thy great forefather, Opilby.] See his Æſop 
Fables, = 8 this excellent hemyſtic Gop sa Kixo Log! is 


to be found. 


.. 
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Our author manifeſts here, and elſewhere, a prodigious Ten- 
derneſs for the bad writers: We ſee he ſelects the only good 
paſſage. perhaps in all that ever Ogilby writ, which ſhows how 
candid and patient a reader he muſt have been. What can 
be more kind and lafſectionate, than theſe words in the * 
his Poems, Edit. 4 1717, where he labours to call up all our hu- 
manity and forgiveneſs toward theſe unlucky men, by the moſt 
moderate repreſentation of their caſe that has ever been given 
by. any author? « Much may be ſaid to extenuate the fault of 
« "bad 5 What we call a 4 is hard to be diſtinguiſhed, 
« by a man himſelf; from a prevalent Inclination: And if it be 
« never ſo great, he can at firſt diſcoyer it no other way than by 
that ſtrong propenſity, which renders him the more liable to 
<« be, miſtaken. He has no other method but to make the expe- 
« riment by writing, and ſo appealing to the judgment of others: 
“And if he happens to write ill (which is certainly no fin in it 
* ſelf) he is immediately made the object of ridicule | I wiſh 
ce had the humanity to reflect, Jac even the worſt: authors 
might endeayour to pleaſe us, and in that endeavour, deſerve 
« ſomething at our hands. We have no cauſe to quarrel with 
« them, — for their Obſtinacy in perſiſting, and even that 
may admit of alleviating circumſtances : For their e x 
Friends may be either ignorant, or unſincere; and the reſt of 
« the world too well bred, to ſhock them with a truth which 
« o ume their bookſellers are the firſt Ul inform them 
«K Of.“ 

But how much all Indulgence i 18. loſt upon theſe people, may 
appear from the juſt Reflection made on their conſtant Conduct 


and conſiagy Fate, in the he following Epigram. | 


te little Wits, that Side 'd Salt; 
When P-pe vouchſaf 'd a ray, 

Alas] deprivd of bis kind ſmile, 
Hen 0071 " ye ade away} 
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WO things there are, upon the ſuppoſition of which the 
very baſis of all Verbal criticiſm is founded and ſupported : 
The firſt, that an Author could never fail to uſe the Se word, 
on every occaſion: The ſecond, that a Critic cannot chuſe but 
know, which that is? This being granted, whenever any word 
doth not fully content us, we take upon us to conclude, firſt 
that the author could ever have wus'd it; and ſecondly, that he 
muſt have uſed that very one which we conjecture in its ſtead. 
We cannot therefore enough admire the learned Scriblerus, 


for his alteration of the text in the two laſt verſes of the preceding 
book, which in all the former editions ſtood thus, 


 Hoarſe thunder to its bottom ſhook the bog, 
And the loud nation croak d, God fave King Log / 


He has with great judgment tranſpoſed theſe two epithets, put- 
ting hoarſe to the nation, and loud to the thunder: And this 
being evidently the true reading, he vouchſafed not ſo much as 
to mention the former; for which aſſertion of the juſt right of 
a Critic, he merits the acknowledgment of all found com- 
mentators. | 


VE k. 1. High on a gorgeous ſeat.] Parody of Milton, lib. 2. 


High on a throne of royal ſlate, that far 
Outſhone” the wealth of Ormus and of Ind, 
Or where the gorgeous Eaſt with richeſt hand 

Shows on ber Kings barbaric pearl and gold, 
Satan exalted fate, -— 


Vs R. 2. Henly's gilt Tub.) The pulpit of a Diſſenter is uſual- 
ly called a Tub; but that of Mr. Orator Henley was covered with 
velvet, and adorned with gold. He had alſo a fair altar, and over 
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it this extraordinary inſcription, The Primitive Euchariſt. See 
the hiſtory of this perſon, book 3. verſe 195. 

Ver. 2. Or Fleckno's Iriſh Throne.) RICHARD FLEckno was 
an Iriſh Prieſt, but had laid aſide (as himſelf expreſſed it) the 
mechanic part of Prieſthood. He printed ſome Plays, Poems, 
Letters' and Travels. I doubt not our author took occaſion to 
mention him in reſpe& to the Poem of Mr. Dryden, to which 
this bears ſome reſemblance ; tho' of a character more different 
from it, than that of the Æneid from the Iliad, or the Lutrin of 
Boileau from the Defaite des Boutes rimees of Sarazin. 

'Vzr. 3. Or that, where on her Curls the Public pours.] Edm. 

Curl ſtood in the Pillory at Charing-Croſs, in March 17 27-8. 
Mr. Curl loudly complain'd of this Note as an Untruth, 
proteſting, © that he ſtood in the Pillory not in March but in Fe- 
« bruary; And of another on Verſe 144. Saying he was not toſt 
« in, a Blanket, but a Rug. Curliad in 125 1729. p. 19. 
and 25, | { G4 

how II. Rome in her Capital ſaw Querno ſit.] Camillo Querno 
was of Apulia, who hearing the great encouragement which Leo 
the tenth: gave to Poets, trayell'd to Rome with a harp in his 
hand, and fung to it twenty thouſand verſes. of a Poem called 
Alexias. He was introduced as a buffoon to Leo, and promoted 
to the honour of the Laurel; a jeſt, which the Court of Rome and 
the Pope himſelf entred into ſo far, as to cauſe him to ride on an 
Elephant to the Capitol, and to hold a ſolemn Feſtival on his Co- 
ronation ; at which it is recorded the Poet himſelf was fo tranſ- 
ported, as to weep for joy. He was ever after a conſtant fre- 
quenter of the Pope's table, drank abundantly, and poured forth 
verſes without number. Paulus Jovius, Elog. Vir. doct. ch. 82. 
Some idea of his Poetry is given by Fam. Strada in his Proluſions. 

VBB. 31. A Poet's Form ſhe plac d before their eyes.) This is 
what Juno does to deceive Turnus, Zn. 10. 46 


Tum dea nube cava, tenuem fine viribus umbram, 
In faciem Ainee (viſu mirabile monſtrum) 
Dardaniis ornat telis, clypeumque jubaſque 
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 Divini afſimilat capitis — Dat inania verba, 
Dat fine mente ſonum— 61159 O vil 


The reader will obſerve how exactly ſome of theſt verlas ſuit with 

their allegorical application here to a Plagiary: There ſeems to 

me a great ptopriety in this Epiſode, where ſuch an one is imag d 

by a Phantom that deludes the graſp of the expecting Book- 

ſelle. 2, ame 3 lo off. ; arne e 2nd 
VER. 35. But ſuch a bulk as no twelve bards.] Virg. 12. 


Vir illud lefti bis fox — © . Cl BR 
alia nunc hominum producit corpora tellus.. 


V k. 43. Never was daſb d out, at one lucky hit.] Our author 
here ſeems willing to give ſome account of the poſſibility of Dul- 
neſs making a Wit, (which could be done no other way than by 
chance.) The fiction is the more -reconciFd to probability by 
the known ſtory of Apelles, who being at a loſs to expreſs the 
foam of Alexander's horſe, daſh'd his pencil in deſpair at the pi- 
ure, and happen'd'to do it by that fortunate ſtroke. | 
Ve R. 46. And call d tbe phantom, More.) Curl in his Key to 
the Dunciad, affirm'd this to be James Moors Smith, Eſq; 
and it is probable (conſidering what is {aid of him in the Teſti- 
monies) that ſome might fancy our author obliged to repreſent 
this gentleman as a Plagiary, or to paſs for one himſelf. His 
caſe indeed was like that of a man I have heard of, who as he 
was fitting in company, perceiv'd his next neighbour had ſtolen 
his handkerchief. * Sir (ſaid the Thief, finding himſelf detected) 
« do not expoſe me, I did it for mere want: be ſo good but to 
« take it privately out of my pocket again, and ſay nothing,” The 
honeſt. man did ſo, but the other cry'd out, (See Gentlemen |! 
« what a Thief we have among us! look, he is ſtealing my 
« handkerchief.” _ 
The Plagiariſms of this perſon gave occaſion to the following 


Epigram : | . 
M—re always ſmiles whenever he recites; 


He ſmiles (you think) approving what he wri les; 
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112 1 in this no Vanity is ſhown, — 
0 A. _ man _— me rage. not his own. 


EEEE 


Hic ceſtus, artemque ene. 


The ſmaller pieces which we have heard attributed to this au- 
thor, are, An Epigram on the Bridge at Blenheim, by Dr. Evans : 
Coſmelia, by Mr. Pit, Mr. Jones, &c. The Saw-pit, a Simile, 
by a Friend. Certain Phyſical works on Sir James Baker ; and 
ſome unown'd Letters, Advertiſements, and Epigrams againſt our 
author, in the Daily Journal. 

Notwithſtanding what is here collected of the Perſon i imagin'd 
by Curbto be meant in this place, we cannot be of that opinion; 
ſince our Poet had certainly no need of vindicating half a dozen 
vetſes to himſelf which every reader had done for him; ſince the 
name itſelf is not ſpell'd Moore but More; and laſtly, fince the 
learned Scriblerus has ſo well prov'd the contrary. * 

Væꝝ R. 46. The Phanton, More.] It appears from hence that 
this is not the name of a real Perſon, but fictitious; More from 

ie, Hultus, vous, fultitia, to repreſent the folly of a Plagiary. 
Thus Eraſmus: Admonuit me Mori cognomen tibi, Tuod tam ad 
Moriæ vocabulum accedit, quam es ipſe a re alienus.” Dedication 
of Moriæ Encomion to Sir Tho. More; the Farewel of which may 
be our 'Author's to his Plagiary. V. ale More 1 & Woriam tuam 
gnaviter defend." Adieu More, and be 4 ſtrongly to defend 
thy own folly. SCRIBLERUS, 

Vx k. 49. "But 16 Lintot.] We enter here upon the Epiſode of 
the Bookſellers: perſons, whoſe names being more known and 
famous in the learned world than thoſe of the Authors in this 
Poem, do therefore need leſs explanation. The action of Mr. 
Lintot here imitates that of Dares in Virgil, riſing juſt in this 
manner, to lay hold on a Bull. This eminent Bookſeller printed 
the Rival Modes above-mentioned. 
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unrival'd and triumphant. 
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Vx R. 54. Stood. dautitleſs Curl, &e;] We come now to a cha- 
racter of much reſpect, that of Mr. EpmunD\ Curr... As a plain 
repetition of great actions is the beſt praiſe of them, we ſhall only 
ſay of this eminent man, that he carried the Trade many lengths 
beyond what it ever before had arrived at, and that, he was the 
envy and admiration of all his profeſhon. He poſſeſs d hiniſelf 
of a command over all authors whatever; he caus'd them to write 
what he pleas'd ; they could not call their very names their own. 
He was not only famous among theſe; he was taken notice of 
by the State, the Church, and the Law, and receiv'd particular 
marks of diſtinction from each. 12 L aig) baz 3 

It will be own d that he is here introduc d with all poſſible dig- 
nity: he ſpeaks like the intrepid Diomed; he runs like the ſwift- 
footed Achilles; if he falls, tis like the beloved Niſus; and 
(what Homer makes to be the chief of all praiſes) he is favour d 
of the Gods: He ſays but three words, his prayer is heard; 
a Goddeſs conveys it to the ſeat of Jupiter; tho he loſes the 

rize, he gains the victory; the great Mother her ſelf comforts 
im, ſhe inſpires him with expedients, ſhe honours him with an 


- 
- 


immortal preſent (ſuch as Achilles receives from Thetis, and Eneas 


from Venus) at once inſtructive and prophetical: after this, he is 


. 


F SLA TO IN ( ad 
Ihe tribute our author here pays him, was a grateful return 
for ſeveral unmerited obligations: Many weighty animadverſions 


on the Publick affairs, and many excellent and diverting pieces on 


Private perſons, had he given to his name. If ever he o d twoVer- 
ſes to any other, he o. d Mr. Curl ſome thouſands. He was every 
day extending his fame, and enlarging his writings: Witneſs innu- 
merable inſtances | but it ſhall ſuffice only to mention the Court- 
Poems, which he meant to publiſh as the work of the true writer, 
a Lady of Quality; but being firſt threaten'd, and afterwards 
puniſh'd for it by Mr. Pope he generouſly transferr'd it from her 


to him, and printed it twelve years in his name, The ſingle time 


that ever he ſpoke to C, was on that affair, and to that happy inci- 
dent he owed all the favours fiance received from him. So true 
is the ſaying of Dr. Sydenham, © that any one ſhall be, at ſome 
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« time or other, the better or the worſe, for having but ſeen or 
« ſpokea to a 2 or a bad man. 

VER. 54. c. Something like this is in Homer Il. 10. ver. 2 20. 
of Diomed. Two different manners of the ſame author in his 
Similes, are alſo imitated in the two following; the firſt of the 
Bailiff, is ſhort, unadorn'd, and (as the Critics well know) from 
familiar life; the ſecond of the Water-fowl more extended, pi- 


cureſque, and from rural life. The 5 5th verſe is likewiſe a li- 
teral tranſlation of one in Homer. 


\VBR. 56. So take the hindmaſt Hell.] Horace de Art. 
 Occupet extremum ſeabies ; ; mihi turpe relinqui eſt. 


Va u. 60. On feet, and wings, and flies, and wades, and hops; 
So Ja ring on, with ſhoulders, hands, and head.) Milton, lib. 2. 


"Sram eagerly the fiend 

Oer bog, ver ſheep, thro ſtrait, rough, denſe, or rare, 
With head, hands, wings, or feet, purſues his way, 
And ſwims, or finks, or wades, or creeps, or flies. 


van 66. Curls Corinna.) This name of Corinna it ſeems was 
taken by one Mrs. Thomas, who procured ſome private Letters 
of Mr. Pope's, while almoſt a boy, to Mr. Cromwell, and fold 
them without the conſent of either of thoſe gentlemen to Curl, 
who printed them in 1 75 1727. He diſcover d her to be the 
publiſher in his Key, p. 1 | 


Vt R. 69. Here fortun d Curl to ſide] Vi Irg. En 5: of Niſus. 


Labitur infelix, cæſis ut forte j juvencis 
Fuſus humum virideſque ſuper madefecerat herbas — 
Concidit, immundoque fimo, ſacroque. cruore. _ 
Ves. 70. And Lintor, Lintoi.) Ving. Fel. 6, 
— U littus, Hyla, Hyla, anmit ſonaret. | 
Vzs. 71. Obſcene with filth; &c.] Tho this incident may ſeem 


too low AS baſe. for the dignity of an Epic Poem, the learned 
well know it to M but a copy of Homer and Virgil; the very 
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words o- and Fimus are uſed by chem; the our Poet (in compli- 
ance to modern nicety) has remarkably enrich d and colour d his 
language, as well as rais d the verſification in theſe two Epiſodes. 
Mr. Dryden in Mac-Fleckno has not ſerupled to mention the 
Morning Toaſt at which the fiſhes bite in the Thames, Piſſing- 
Ally, Reliques of the Bum, &c. but our author is more grave, 
and (as a fine writer ſays of Virgil in his Georgics) toſſes about 
his Dung with an air of Ma 3 * If we conſider that the Ex- 
erciſes of his Authors could wit juſtice be no higher than Tick- 
ling, Chattring, Braying, or Diving, it was no eaſy matter to 
invent ſuch Games as were proportion. d to the meaner degree 
of Bookſellers. In Homer and Virgil, Ajax and Niſus the per- 
ſons drawn. in this plight are Heroes'; whereas here they are ſuch 
with whom it had been great impropriety to have Join d any but 
vile ideas; beſides the natural connection there is between Li- 
bellers and common Nuſances. Nevertheleſs I have heard our 
author own, that this part' of his Poem was (as it frequenly hap- 
pens) what coſt him moſt trouble, and pleas d him leaſt : but he 
hoped 'twas excuſable, ſince levell'd at fuch as underſtand no de- 
licate ſatire: Thus the politeſt men are ſometimes obliged to 
* when they * to _ to i with e and Oyſter 


wen 


Vꝝ R. 78. Down with the Bill, up with the je Pape 5 2 The 
Bible, Curt s ſign, the Croſs keys, Lintot's. 0 


Vb R. 79. A place there is, &c.] See Lucian' $ le Mime: 
where this Fiction 1 Is more extended, . 


Orbe locus eie ef, inter 3 fretumgue 
Czlefteſque plagas —  \ Ovid. Met. 12. 


Ver. 88, Tchor. Alludes to Homer, Iliad * 


— 12 HH AuBefler & Aua Ste, 
| It., IO vie Ts gie Half eule 


* ftream of nectarous humour iſſuing flow d, 


SGsanguin, ſuch as celeſtial Spirits may bleed. Milton. 


fly in the air, &c. | 
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Vu k. 89. Choacina.] The Roman Goddeſs of the Common- 
ſhores. bur A | | 

Vn k. 93. Oft as he fiſh'd, &c.] See the Preface to Swift and 
Pope's Miſcellanies. 

VzR. 96. As oil d with magic juices.| Alluding to the opinion 
that there are Ointments us d by Witches to enable them to 

Ver. 100. Mor 'heeds the brown diſhonours of his face.] Virg. 
fn. 5. Nw? | 

( faciem oftendebat, & udo 


d | Turpia. membra fim 
Vr k. 103. A ſhapeleſs ſhade, &c.] Virg. Mn. 6. 
5 Effugit imago, 


Par levibus ventis, volucrique fimillima ſomns. 
Vzx. 106. His papers light, fly diverſe, toſt in air.] Virg. 6. 
of the Sybils leaves, a | 


Carmina — turbata volent rapidis ludibria ventis. 


The perſons mentioned in the next line are ſome of thoſe, whoſe 
writings, epigrams or jeſts, this man had own'd. See Note on 
ver. 46. | | © prog | 

Vzs. 110. An unpay d Taylor.] This line was loudly com- 
plain'd of in Miſt, June 8. Dedic. to Sawney, and' others, as a 
moſt inhuman fatire on the Poverty of Poets: but it is thought 
our author would be acquitted by a Jury of Taylors. To me 
this inſtance ſeems unluckily choſen : if it be a fatire on any 
body, it muſt be ona bad Paymaſter, fince the perſon to whom 
they have here apply'd it was a man of Fortune. Not but Poets 
may well be jealous of ſo great a prerogative as Mon: payment: 
which Mr. Dennis ſo far aſſerts, as boldly to pronounce, that * if 
“Homer himſelf was not in debt, it was becauſe no body would 
« truſt him.” Pref. to Rem. on the Rape of the Lock, p. 1 5. 
Ver. 116. Like Congreve, Addiſon, and Prior.) Theſe Au- 
thors being ſuch whoſe names will reach poſterity, we ſhall not 
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give any account of them, but proceed to thoſe of whom it is 
neceſſary. Beſaleel Morris was author of ſome Satires on the 
Tranſlators of Homer (Mr. Tickel and our author) with many 
other things printed in News- papers. Bond wit a ſatire againſt 
Mr. P. Capt Breval Was author of The Confederates,” ( an in- 
« genious dramatic performance to expoſe Mr. P. Mr. Gay, Dr. 
« Arbuthnot, and ſome Ladies of quality.” Curl, Key, p. 11. 
 Vss. 117. Mears, Warner, Wilkins.| Bookſellers and Printers 
of much anonymous ſtuff, _ | * . 
Vzs. 118. Bond, Bęſaleel, Brevul.] 1 foreſee it will be object. 
ed from this line, that we were in an error in our aſſertion on 
verſe 46 of this Book, that More was a fictitious name; ſince 
theſe perſons are equally repreſented by the poet as Phantoms. 
So at firſt ſight it may ſeem ; but be not deceived. Reader ! theſe 
alſo are not real perſons; "Tis true Curl declares Breval a Cap- 
tain, and author of a piece call'd The Confederates: But the fame 
Curl firſt ſaid it was written by Joſeph Gay: Is his ſecond aſſer- 
tion to be credited any more than his firſt ? He likewiſe affirms 
Bond to be one who writ a ſatite on our Poet, but where is ſuch 
a fatire to be found, where was ſuch a writer ever heard of? As 
for Beſaleel, it carries Forgery in the very name, nor is it, as the 


others are, a ſurname. Thou may ſt depend on it, no ſuch au- 
| SCRIBLERUS. 


thors ever lived; all phantom 
VIX. 120. Joſeph Gay.] A fictitious name put by Curl be- 
55 ſeveral. pamphlets, which made them paſs with many for 
Mr. Gays. . Lo 
VER. 124: And turn this whole illuſion on the town.) It was a 
common practice of this Bookſeller, to publiſh vile pieces of ob- 
{cure hands under the names of eminent authors. | 
VER. 128. Lady Mary's. | This paſſage was thought to allude to 
a famous Lady who cheated a French Wit of 5000 pounds in the 
South-Sea year. But the Author meant it in general of all brag- 
ging Travellers, and of all Whores and Cheats under the name 
of Ladies. RON IE | — 
Ver. 130. Cook ſhall be Prior. ] The man here ſpecified was the 
ſon of a Muggletonian, who kept a Publick-houſe at Braintree in 


116 
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Eſſex. He writ. a thing call'd the Battle of the Poets, of which 
Philips and Welſted were the heroes, and wherein our author was 
attack d in relation to his Homer and Shakeſpear. He writ more- 
over a Farce of Penelope, in the 1 of which alſo he was 
ſquinted at: and ſome malevolent things in the Britiſh, London 
and Daily Journals. At the ſame time * honeſt Gentleman wrote 
Letters to Mr. P. in the ſtrongeſt terms proteſting his innocence. 
His chief work was a tranſlation of Heſiod, to which Theobald 
writ notes, and half-nates, as hath already len ſaid. 

VE k. id. ans Concamem Swife.] In the firſt Edition of this 


Poem there were only aſterisks in this place: but the names were 


ſince inſerted merely to Al up the verſe, and give eaſe to the car 
of the reader. 


VzR. 132. And we 700 boaft our Garth and Addiſon.) No- 
thing is more remarkable than our author's love of praiſing 


good writers. He has celebrated Sir Iſaac Newton, Mr. Dry- 


den, Mr. Congreve, Mr. Wyeherley, Dr. Garth, Mr. Walſh, 
Duke of Buckingham, Mr. Addiſon, Lord een, in a 
word, almoſt every man of his time who delerv'd it. It was 
very difficult to have that pleaſure in a poem on This ſubject, 
yet he found means to inſert their panegyrick, and here has 
made even Dulneſs out of her own mouth pronounce it. It 
muſt have been particulaly agreeable to him to celebrate Dr. 
Garth, both as his conſtant friend thro life; and as he was 
his predeceſſor in this kind of Satire. The Diſpenſary attack d 
the whole Body of Apothecaries, a much more uſeful one 
undoubtedly than that of bad Poets (if in truth this can be call'd 
a Body, of which no two members ever agreed): It alſo did 
what Mr. Theobald ſaid was unpardonable, drew in parts of 
private Character, and introduced perſons independent of his 
Subject. Much more would Boileau have incurr'd his cenſure, 
who left all ſubje&s whatever on all occaſions, to fall upon 
the bad Poets; which it is to be fear'd wou'd have been more 
immediately His Concern, But certainly next to commend- 
ing good Writers, the greateſt ſervice to Learning is to expoſe 
the bad, who can only that way be made of uſe to it. This 


\ 
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truth is very ww: ſet forth in theſe lines addreſt to our 


author. 


The crave Rook, and pert Fackdow, [13 9916") 
Do neither Birds of moral kind) © 
Yet ſerve, if hang d, or fluff d with ftraw, 
To ſhow us which way blows the wind, 

Thus dirty Knaves or chatt ring Fools, 
| — up by dozens in thy Lay, 

Teach more by half than Dennis rules, 

And point Inſtruction ev ry way. 

With Ag ypt's art thy pen may ſtrive; 
One potent drop let this but ſhed, 

And ev ry Rogue that funk alive 


Becomes a precious Mummy dead. 


VzR. 133. — fpiteous of his caſe, 


Yet ſmiling at bis ruful length of face. ] Vi ig: En 6, 


—— Rift pater optimus ill. 
Me liceat caſum miſerare inſontis amici 
Sic fatus, Gætuli tergum immane leonis, &c. 


* R. 1 34. Ruful length of face.] © The decrepid perſon or fi- 
re of a man are no reflections upon his Genius: An honeſt 

60 1 will love and eſteem a man of worth, tho' he be deform d 
« or poor : yet the author of the Dunciad hath libell'd a perſon 
« for his ruful length of face!” Miſt's Journ. June 8. This Ge- 
nius and man of worth whom an honeſt mind ſhould love, is 
Mr. Curl. True it is, he ſtood in the Pillory ; : an accident which 
will lengthen the face of any man tho' it were ever ſo comely, 
therefore no reflection on the natural beauty of Mr. Curl. But as 
to reflections on any man's Face or Figure, Mr. Dennis faith ex- 
cellently ; < Natural deformity comes not by our fault, tis often 
c occaſion d by calamities and diſeaſes, which a man can no more 
ce help than a monſter can his deformity. There is no one mil- 
cc fortune and no one diſeaſe, but what all the reſt of men 
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« are ſubje& to. — But the deformity of this Author is viſible, 
« preſent, laſting, unalterable, and peculiar to himſelf : tis the 
« mark of God and Nature upon him, to give us warning that we 
« ſhould hold no ſociety with him, as a creature not of our origi- 
« nal, nor of our ſpecies: And they who have refuſed to take 
« this warning which God and nature have given them, and have 
« in ſpite of it by a ſenſeleſs preſumption ventur'd to be familiar 
« with him, have ſeverely ſuffer'd, &c. "Tis certain his original is 
« not from Adam, but from the Devil, &c.” Dennis Charact. of 
Mr. P. 8? 1716. 5 THT | 


Admirably is it obſerv'd by Mr. Dennis againſt Mr. Law, p. 33. 
« That the language of Billingſgate can never be the language of 
« Charity, nor conſequently of Chriſtianity.” I ſhould elſe be tempt- 
ed to uſe the language of a Critic : for what is more provoking to 
a Commentator, than to behold his Author thus pourtrayed ? Yet 
I conſider it really hurts not Him; whereas maliciouſly to call 
ſome others dull might do them prejudice with a world too apt 
to believe it. Therefore tho Mr. D. may call another a little Aſs 
or young Toad, far be it from us to call him a toothleſs Lion or an 
old Serpent. Indeed, had I written theſe Notes (as was once my 
intent) in the learned language, I might have given him the ap- 
pellations of Balatro, Calceatum caput, or Scurra in triviis, be- 
ing phraſes in good eſteem and frequent uſage among the beſt 
learned: But in our mother-tongue, were I to tax any Gentle- 
man of the Dunciad, ſurely it ſhould be in words not to the vul- 
gar intelligible; whereby chriſtian charity, decency, and good 
accord among authors might be preſerved. ScRIILIRVUsò. 

The good Scriblerus here, as on all occaſions, eminently ſhows 
his Humanity: but it was far otherwiſe with the Gentlemen of 
the Dunciad, whoſe ſcurrilities were always Perſonal : They went 
ſo far as to libel an eminent Sculptor for making our: author's 
Buſto in marble, which Rhimes had the undeſery'd honour to 


be anſwer d in an Impromptu by the Earl of B_. | 


Well Sir, ſuppoſe the Bufto a damn'd head, 
Suppoſe the Man an Elf; 
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All he can ſay fort is, he neither made 
The Buſto, nor Himſelf. 


And by another Perſon of Quality, 


Rysbrake, to make a Pope of ſtone, 
Mat labour hard and fore; 
But it would coft him labour none, 
To make a Stone of Moore. 


Their Scurrilities were of that nature as Weben every honeſt 


man but himſelf, yet never to be lamented ſinee they occaſion- 
ed the following amiable Verſes. | 


Mile Malice, Pope, denies thy page 
Its own celeſtial Fire; 
_ While Critics, and while Bards in rage 


Aamiring, wont admire; 


While wayward Pens A w=_ aſſail, 
And envious Tongues de 


Theſe Times tho many a Friend bewail, 
Theſe Times bewail not J. 


But when the World's loud Praiſe is thine, 
And Spleen no more ſhall blame; 
When with thy Homer Thou ſhalt ſhine 
| In one eftabliſh'd Fame ; 


When none ſhall rail, and ev ry Lay 
Diuevote a Wreath to Thee; 
That Day (for come it will) that Day 
Shall] J lament to ſee. 


Ver. 135. A ſhaggy Tap fry.) A ſorry kind of Tapeſtry fre- 
quent/in old Inns, made of worſted or ſome courſer ſtuff : like 


that which is 1 of by Doctor Donne — Faces as frightfu! 
as theirs who whip Chrif in old hangings. The imagery woven 
in it alludes, to the mantle of Cloanthus in En. 5. 


Ver. 136. On Codrus old, or Dunton's modern bed.] Of Cod. 
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rus the Poet's bed fee Juvenal, deſeribing | his poverty very copi- 
ouſly. Sat. 3. v. 103, S. 


Lectus erat Codro, &c. 


Codrus had but one bed, /o ſhort to . 
That his ſbort Wi s ſhort legs hung Zangling out, 
His cupboard's fix earthen pitchers grac'd, 
Beneath them was his truſty tankard plac'd ; 
And to ſupport this neble Plate, there lay 
A bending Chiron, caſt from honeft clay. 
His few Greek books a rotten cheſt contain d, 
Whoſe covers much of mouldineſs complain'd, 
Where mice and rats devour'd poetic bread, 
And on Heroic Verſe luxwriouſly were fed. 
is true, poor Codrus nothing had to boaſt, 
And yet oor Codrus all that nothing . Dryd. 


But Concanen i in his 3 of the . 1e 
Sec. to the author of the Dunciad, aſſures us, that Juvenal ne- 
« ver ſatirized the poverty of Codrus.” n 

Fobn Dunton was a broken bookſeller. and abuſive ſcribler : 
he writ Veck or Nothing, a violent ſatire on ſome Miniſters of 
State; a libel on the Duke of Devonſhire and on the Right 
Rev. Biſhop of Peterborough, &c. 

VER. 140. And Turchin flagrant from the feoutge.] J OHN 
Turcnix, author of ſome. vile verſes, and of a weekly paper 
call'd the Obſervator. He was ſentenc'd to be whipp'd thro' ſe- 
veral towns in the Weſt of England, upon which he petition'd 
King James II. to, be hanged. | "When that Prince. died in exile, 
he wrote an invective againſt his memory, occaſioned by 5 
humane Elegies on his death. He liv'd to the time of Queen Anne. 

VzR. 141. There Ridpath, Roper.) Authors of the Flying- Poſt 
and Poſt-Boy, two ſcandalous papers on different ſides, for which 
they equally and alternately were cudgell'd, and deſery'd it. 

VER: 143.  Hinjelf among the ei chiefs be ſpies, &c.] Vi 2. 
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Se eue principibus permixtum agnovit Achivis —— 
Conftitit & lacrymans. Quis jam locus, inquit, Acbate ! 
Que regio in terris noſtri non plena laboriss 


Vr R. 148. And the freſh vomit run for ever 7 green], A part y 
on thoſe of a late noble author, 55 8 


His bleeding arm had furniſs d all s rooms, 1 
And run for ever purple in the looms. 


Vn k. 150. Two babes of love clſe dinging to her weſt] Firg. 
En. 5 5 
 Creſſ genus, Pholoe, geminique ſub bert nati. 


Vn k. 143. Himſelf among the froried chiefs be ſpies, Kc. The 
hiſtory of Curl's being toſs d in a blanket, and whipp'd by the 
ſcholars of Weſtminſter, is ingeniouſſy and pathetically related 
in a poem entituled Neck or Nothing. Of his purging and vo- 
miting, ſee A full and true account of a horrid revenge on the 
body of Edm. Curie dee. in the 34 Vol. of Swift and Pope 8. Miß 
cellanies. 

VER. 149. See in the cirds next; Elkes plat d.] In this Came is 

expos'd in the moſt contemptuous manner, the profligate licen- 
tiouſneſs of thoſe ſhameleſs ſcriblers' (for the moſt part of that 
Sex, which ought leaſt to'be capable of ſuch malice or impudence) 
who in libellous Memoirs and Novels, reveal the faults and mis- 
fortunes of both ſexes, to the ruin or diſturbance of publick fame 
or private happineſs. Our good Poet, (by the whole caſt of his 
work being obliged not to take off the Irony) where he cou'd not 
ſhow his Indignation, ' hath ſhewn his Contempt, as much as 
poſſible : having here drawn as vile a picture as could be repre- 
ſented in the colours of Epic poeſy. © SERIBLERUS. 

Ver. 149. Eliza Haywood.] This woman was authoreſs 
of thoſe moſt ſcandalous books, call'd the Court of Carimania, 
and the new Utopia. For the two Babes of Love, See Curl, 
Key, p- 22. But whatever reflection Curl was pleaſed to throw 
upon this Lady, ſurely twas what from him ſhe little deſerv'd, 

who had celebrated his undertakings for Reformation of Manners, 
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and cee her ſelf © to be ſo perfectly acquainted with the 
« ſweetneſs of his diſpoſition, and that tenderneſs with which he 
« conhder'd the errors of his fellow-creatures; that tho! ſhe ſhould 
66 1 the little inadvertencies of her own life recorded in his pa- 
rs, ſhe was certain it would be done in ſuch a manner as ſhe 
cc 43 not but approve.” _ Maywood, Hiſt. * Clar. 3 
in the Female Dunciad, p. 18. 
Vꝑ R. 152. Kir ball. 1 The 1 of a — 58 Some of this 
Lady's Works were 3 in four volumes, with her picture thus 


dreſs d up, before 


Van. 1881 inns - or Fans — _— 
With l udders, and with ar lite eyes.] 


In alluſion to Homer's Bed 1 Hen: | 
Væ R. 157. This China Jordan, Kc.] Virg. En. 5. 
ras. Tertius Argolica bac £90 contentus abito. 


ob 


Ver. 1 69. Chapman, a Bookſeller who ——— Mrs. Haywood' 8 
New Uto pia, Sc. — Henry Gurl, the ene 1 of his father 
Edmund. 


VV. 161. This . on | bi manly confidence rally: That on his vi- 
gour.] Virg. En. 5. 


Ille melior motu, fretuſque juventa, 
Hic membris & mole valens. 


Vak. 1 bg. So Jove s bright bow — Sure | fro . — The words 
of Homer 7 the Rainbow, in Iliad 1 1. 


4 7 ke 

Ey nage, rheaks, vtesc luer dreier. 
gue le fils de Saturn a fondez dans les nues, pour etre dans tous les 
ages un figne a tous 5 te mortels.  Dacier. 


Oo 
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i VBRs 173. Ss, fawd like: thee for turbulence and horns, Eri. 
danus] Vugil mentions theſe wo Furrer of — 
Geor, hab 

Ez gemina auratus taurino cornua e, 9, 
Eridanus, quo non alius per pinguia cul e 
In mare purpureum violentior i Muit amnis. 1 0 


The R : fabled of this river men, that it flow d "thro the | 
skies. Denham, Cooper $ Hill. | | 


| Heav'n her Bae 710 | mere eee Kb | 
Whoſe fame like thine in leſſer currents Mt, | 
* ue ſeam ſhall vifit Fove's, abodes, 

ine among the ſtars, and bathe the Gods. 


Vs R. 17 5. Thro half the heav'ns he pours th \exalted. urn.) In 
a mii Dunciad (where are ſome marginal corrections of 
ſome gentlemen ſome time deceas 0 [ have | ound another read- 


ing of theſe lines thus, 11. 


"And lifes his urn, bei hat the _— ns to to fow; © 
| His rapid waters in their paſſage a 
This 1 cannot but thik' the Tight: For irſt, tho the düfkerenee 
between zurn and glow may ſeem not very material to others, 
to me I confeſs the latter has an elegance — a Feneſeay GuLy — 
which is much eaſier to be/conceiv'd than explain d. Secondly, 
every reader of our Poet muſt have obſerv d how frequently he 
uſes this word g/ow in other parts of his works: 'To inſtance only 
in his Homer, 


(I.) Iliad 9. v. 726. -- With one reſentment glows. 

(2.) Iliad 11. v. 926. — There the battle glows. 

(3.) Ibid. 68 5. — The clafing fleſh that inſtant ceas'd to plow. 

(4.) Thad 12. v. 55. -- Encompaſs d Hettor glows. 

(5.) Ibid. 475. -- His — breaſt with gen rous ardour glows. 

(6.) Iliad 18. v. 59 7. -- Another part glowd with refulgent 
arms. 


(7.) Ibid. v. 654. -- 4rd curl d en filver props in order glu. 
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I am afraid of growing too luxuriant in examples, or I could 
ſtretch: this catalogue to a great extent, but theſe are enough 
to prove his fondneſs for this beautiful word, which therefore, 
let all ſuture Editions place here; TEE | 

l Lam aware after all, that urn is the proper word to convey an 
idea of what was ſaid to be Mr. Curl's condition at this time. 
But from that very reaſon I infer' the direct contrary : For ſure- 
ly every Lover of our author will conclude he had more humani- 
ty, than to inſult a man on a misfortune which could never befal 
him purely by his own fault, but from an unhappy communica- 
tion with another ? Ee af THEOBALD. 

VzR. 179. The bigh-wrought 951 Some think (ſays an Ano- 
« nymous Author) this was originally — the well piſt day : but 
« that the Poets decency would not ſuffer it. 

Here the learned Scriblerus manifeſts. great anger; he ex- 
claims againſt all ſuch Conjectural Emendations in this manner. 
„Let it ſuffice, O Pallas that every noble ancient, Greek or 
« Roman, hath ſuffer d the impertinent correction of every 
« Dutch, German, and Switz Schoolmaſter.! Let our Engliſh 
« at leaſt eſcape, whoſe intrinſic is ſcarce of Marble ſo ſolid, as 
« not to be impair d or ſoil'd by ſuch rude and dirty hands. Suf- 
ct fer them to call their Works their own, and after death at leaſt 
« to find reſt and ſanctuary from Critics! When theſe men have 
« ceasd to rail, let them not begin to do worſe, to comment! 
« Tet them not conjecture into nonſenſe, correct out of all correct- 
« nefs, and reſtore into 1 and confuſion. Miſerable fate! 

a 


ras. 8 10 8 
VIX k. 199. Welfted.] ERONARD WIILSsTE D, author of the 
Triumvirate, or a Letter in verſe from Palæmon to Celia at Bath, 


* 
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which was meant for a Satire on Mr. P. and ſome of his friends, 
about the year 1718. He writ other things which we cannot re- 
member. Smedley in his Metamorphoſis of Scriblerus mentions 
one, the Hymn of a Gentleman to his Creator: and there was 
another in praiſe either of a Cellar,” or a Garret. L. W. chara- 

cteris d in the treatiſe © hu or the Art of Sinking, as a Didap- 
per, and ar 4 as an Fel, is ſaid to be this perſon, by Dennis, Daily 
Journal of May 11, 1728. He was alſo characterized under an- 


other animal, a Mole, by the author of the — Simile which 
was handed about at the ſame time, e. 


I Dear Welfted, mark, in dirty bole, OT IN 
| That painful animal, a Mole: 1 3 

Above: ground never born to go, 2 8 E 

What mighty ſtir it 1 s below? * 3 

To make a Molebill, all this 161 1 

I digs, pokes, undermines for life. .. . 

Heu proud, a little Dirt to ſpread ET 

Conſcious of nothing ger its Head. cles | 

Till, lab ring on for want of eyes, oy hi fl 3 

I: blunders into Light e fe, wy, EE 3 


8 have him again in Book 3: v. 163. 


Ver. 206. Ay outh unknown to Phoebus, &c Sl] The Gs of this 
Epiſode being levelled at the baſe flatteries of authors to worth- 
leſs wealth or greatneſs, concludes here with an excellent leſſon 
to ſuch men ; That altho' their pens and praiſes were as exqui- 
ſite as they conceit of themſelves, yet (even in their own merce- 
nary views) a creature unletter d, who ſerveth the paſſions, or 


pimpeth to the pleaſures, of ſuch vain, braggart, puft Nobility, 
{hall with thoſe patrons be much more inward, and of them much 


higher rewarded. SCRIBLERUS. 
ER. 21 5. To nove, to raiſe, &c. — Le others aim — *Tis 


yours t0 2 &c.] Virg. En. 6. 


Excudent alii ſpirantia mollius era, 
Credo equidem, vivos ducant e marmore vultus, &c. 


” 5 fv 
Den 
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Tu, regere imperio populos, Romane, memento, 
He tibi erunt artes | 


V R. 218. With Thunder rumbling from the muſtard-bowl.] 
The old way of making Thunder and Muſtard were the ſame; 
but fince, it is more advantagiouſly perform'd by troughs of wood 
with ſtops in them. Whether Mr. Dennis was the inventor of that 
improvement, I know not ; but it is certain, that being once at 
a Tragedy of a new Author, he fell into a great paſſion at hear- 
ing ſome, and cry'd, © S'death! that is my Thunder,” 

Vzs. 220., With a tolling Bell.] A mechanical help to the Pa- 
thetick, not unuſeful to the modern writers of Tragedy. | 

VER. 223. Three Cat-calls.] Certain muſical Inſtruments uſed 
by one ſort of Critics to confound the Poets of the Theatre. 

VER. 230. Morton.] See verſe 383 — J. Durant Breval, Au- 
thor of a very extraordinary Book of Travels, and ſome Poems. 
See before, Note on ver. 116. 


VER. 233. — A Cat-call each ſhall win, &c.] Virg. Ecl. 3. 


Mon noſtrum inter vos tantas componere lites, 


Et vitula tu dignus, & hic 


Vis. 2 37.] A Simile with a long tail, in the manner of Homer. 
VER. 248. — bray back to him again.] A figure of ſpeech ta- 
ken from Virgil. 


Et vox aſſenſu nemorum ingeminata remugit. Geor. 3. 


He hears his num rous herds low d er the plain, 
While neighb ring hills low back to them again. Cowley. 


The poet here celebrated Sir R. B. delighted much in the word 
Bray, which he endeavour'd to ennoble by applying it to the 
ſound of Armour, War, &c. In imitation of him and ſtrengthen'd 
by his authority, our author has here admitted it. into Heroic 
poetry. £ 

VE R. 250. Prick all their ears up, and forget to graze.] Virg. 
Ecl. 8. 3 | | 

Pp 


bu 
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Immemor herbarum quos eſt mirata juvenca. 


The progreſs of the ſound from place to place, and the Scenary 


here of the bordering regions, Tot'nam-fields, Chancery-lane, 


the Thames, Weſtminſter-hall, and Hungerford-ſtairs, are imita- 


ted from Virg. En. 7. on the ſounding the horn of Alecto. 


Audiit & Trivie longe lacus, audiit amnis 
Sulphurea Mar albis aqua, fonteſque Velini, &c. 


Ver. 251. Long Chanc'ry-lane.] The place where the offices 
of Chancery are kept: The long detention of Clients in that 
Court, and the difficulty of getting out, is humourouſly allego- 
riz d in theſe lines. af 

Vzsr. 256. Who fings fo loudly, and who ſings ſo long.) A juſt 
character of Sir RiœHARD BLackmors, Kt. who (as Mr. Dry- 
den expreſs d it) writ to the rumbling of his Coach's wheels, and 
whoſe indefatigable Mule produced no leſs than fix Epic poems: 
Prince and King Arthur, 20 Books; Eliza 10; Alfred 12; The 
Redeemer 6: beſides. Job in folio, the whole Book of Pſalms, 
The Creation, 7 Books, Nature of Man, 3 Books, and many 
more. 'Tis in this ſenſe he is ſtiled afterwards, the Everlaſting 
Blackmore. ' Notwithſtanding all which, Mr. Gildon ſeems aſſu- 


red, that “ this admirable author did not think himſelf upon the 


« fame foot with Homer.” Comp. Art of Poetry, Vol. 1. p. 108. 
But how different is the judgment of the author of Characters 

of the Times? p. 25. who fays, © Sir Richard is unfortunate in 

« happening to miſtake his proper talents, and has not for many 


s years been ſo much as named, or even thought of among wri- 


« ters.” Even Mr. Dennis differs greatly from his friend Mr. Gil- 


don. “Blackmore's Action (faith he) has neither unity, nor in- 


« tegrity, nor morality, nor univerſality ; and conſequently he 
« can have no Fable, and no Heroic Poem: His Narration is nei- 


« ther probable, delighttul, nor wonderful: His Characters have 
none of the neceſſary qualifications. — The things contain d in 
his Narration are neither in their own nature delightful, nor 


numerous enough, nor rightly diſpoſed, nor ſurpriſing, nor pa- 
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« thetic. _— Nay he proceeds fo far as to ſay Sir Richard has no 


Genius; firſt laying down © that Genius is cauſed by a furious 


« je and pride of foul, on the conception of an extraordinary 


« Flint, Many Men (ſays he) have their Hints, without theſe 


« motions of fury and pride of ſoul, becauſe they want fire 
« enough to agitate their ſpirits; | and theſe we call cold writers: 
« Others who have a great deal of fire, but have not excellent or- 
« oans, feel the foremention'd motions, without the Extraordina- 
« ry hints ; and theſe we call fuſtian writers. But he declares, 
« that Sir Richard had neither the Hints, nor the Motions. Re- 
marks on Prince Arthur 82 1696, Preface. [ 

This gentleman in his firſt works abuſed the character of Mr. 
Dryden, and in his laſt of Mr. Pope, accuſing him in very high and 
ſober terms of Prophaneneſs and Immorality (Eflay on polite wri- 
ting, Vol. 2. p. 270.) on the credit of Edmund Curl that he was 
author of a Traveſtie on the farſt Pſalm. Mr. Dennis took up the 
ſame report, but with the addition of what Sir Richard had neg- 
lected, an Argument to prove it; which being very curious, we 
ſhall here tranſcribe. (Remarks on Homer, 8“ p. 27.) „It was 
« he who burleſqu'd the Pſalm of David. It is apparent to me 
« that Pſalm was burleſqu'd by a Popiſh rhymeſter : Let rhyme- 
ce ing perſons who have been brought up Proteſtants be otherwiſe 
« what they will, let em be Rakes, let em be Scoundrels, let em 
« be Atheiſts, yet education has made an invincible impreſſion on 
them in behalf of the ſacred writings. But a Popiſh rhymeſter 
« has been brought up with a contempt for thoſe ſacred writings. 
« Now ſhow me another Popiſh rhymeſter but he.” This man- 
ner of argumentation is uſual with Mr. Dennis; he has employ'd 
the ſame againſt Sir Richard himſelf in a like charge of Impiety 
and Irreligion. *All Mr. Blackmore's celeſtial Machines, as they 
« cannot be defended ſo much as by common-receiv'd opinion, 
« ſo are directly contrary to the doctrine of the Church of En- 
« gland: For the viſible deſcent of an Angel muſt be a miracle. 
„Now it is the doctrine of the Church ot England that miracles 
« had ceas d a long time before Prince Arthur came into the 
world. Now if the doctrine of the Church of England be true, 
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« as we are oblig'd to believe, then are all the celeſtial machines 
« in Prince Arthur unſufferable, as wanting not only human but 
« divine probability. But if the machines are ſufferable, that is 
« if they have ſo much as divine probability, then it follows of 
« neceſſity that the doctrine of the Church is falſe: So I leave it 
« to every impartial Clergyman to conſider, c. Preface to 
the Remarks on Prince Arthur. 

Ver. 258. As morning prayr and flagellation end.] It is be- 
tween eleven and twelve in the morning, after church ſervice, 
that the criminals are whipp'd in Bridewell. — This is to mark 
punctually the Time of the day: Homer does it by the circum- 
ſtance of the Judges rifing from court, or of the Labourers din- 
ner; our author by one very proper both to the Perſons and the 
Scene of his Poem, which we may remember commenc'd in the 
evening of the Lord mayor's day: The firſt book paſſed in that 
night; the next morning the games begin in the Strand, thence 
along Fleetſtreet (places inhabited by Bookſellers) then they pro- 
ceed by Bridewell toward Fleetditch, and laſtly thro” Ludgate to 
the City and the Temple of the Goddeſs. 

Vx R. 261. The King of dykes! &c.] Virg. 


Fluviorum Rex Eridanus, 
—— quo non alius, per pinguia culta, 
In mare purpureum violentior influit amnis. 


Vt x. 261. The Diving.| © This I fancy (fays a great Enemy 
to the Poem) is a Game which no body could ever think of 
« but the Author: however it is work d up admirably well, eſpe- 
« cially in thoſe lines where he deſcribes Euſden (he ſhould ſay 
« Smedley) rifing up again. Eſſay on the Dunciad, p. 19. 

Ver. 264, 265, 266. — daſh thro' thick and thin — love of 
dirt, — dark dexterity —] The three chief qualifications of 
Party-writers ; to ſtick at nothing, to delight in flinging dirt, 
and to ſlander in the dark by gueſs. 

.. Vrx. 268. The Weekly Fournals.| Papers of news and ſcandal 
intermix d, on different fides and parties, and frequently ſhifting 
from one {ide to the other, call'd the London Journal, Miſt's 
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Journal, Britiſh Journal, Daily Journal, &c. the conceal'd writers 
of which for ſome time were Oldmixon, Roome, Arnall, Conca- 
nen, and others; perſons never ſeen by our author. | 
Ve R. 270. A peck of coals a-piece.] Our indulgent Poet, when- 
ever he has ſpoken of any dirty or low work, conſtantly puts us 
in mind of the Poverty of the offender, as the only extenuation 
of ſuch practices. Let any one but remark, when a Thief, a 
— a Highwayman, or a Knight of the Poſt is ſpoken 
of, how much our hatred to thoſe characters is leſſened, if they 
add a needy Thief, a poor Pick- pocket, a hungry Highwayman, 
a ſtarving Knight of the Poſt, &c. ER 
Vt R. 271. In naked majeſty Oldmixon flands.| Mr. Jo HN OI p- 
Alxod, next to Mr. Dennis the moſt ancient Critic of our Na- 
tion: an unjuſt cenſurer of Mr. Addiſon in his Proſe Eſſay on 
Criticiſm, whom alſo in his imitation of Bowhours (call'd the Arts 
of Logic and Rhetoric) he miſrepreſents in plain matter of fact: 
r in p. 45. he cites the Spectator as abuſing Dr. Swift by name, 
where there is not the leaſt hint of it; And inp. 304, is ſo injurious 
as to ſuggeſt, that Mr. Addiſon himſelf, writ that Tatler N* 43, 
which ſays of his own Simile, that © tis as great as ever enter'd 
« into the mind of man.“ In Poetry, © he was not ſo happy as 
« laborious, and therefore characteriz d by the Tatler, N“ 62, 
by the name of Omicron the Unborn Poet. Curl, Key, p. 13. 
cc He writ Dramatic works, and a volume of Poetry, conſiſtin 
cc of heroic Epiſtles, &c. ſome whereof are very well done,” faith 
that great Judge Mr. Jacob in his Lives of Poets, Vol. 2. p. 303. 
In his Eſſay on Criticiſm, and the Arts of Logic and Rheto- 
ric, he frequently reflects on our Author. But the Top of his 
Character was a Perverter of Hiſtory, in that ſcandalous one 
of the Stuarts in folio, and his Critical Hiſtory of England, 
2 Vol. 8? Being imploy'd by Biſhop Kennet in publiſhing the Hi- 
ſtorians in his Collection, he falſified Daniel's Cronicle in num- 
berleſs places. Yet this very man, in the Preface to the firſt of 
theſe, advanc'd a particular Fact to charge three Eminent Per- 
ſons of falſifying the Lord Clarendon's Hiſtory ; which Fact has 
been difprov'd by the Biſhop of Rocheſter, then the only ſurvivor 
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of them; and the particular part produced fince, after almoſt 
ninety Years, in that noble Author's own Hand. He was all his 
life a virulent Party- writer for Hire, and received his reward i in a 
ſmall place which he yet enjoys. 
nn. likened to Milo, in alluſion to that verſe of Orig, 


— Fletque Milon ſenior, cum ſpeftat inanes 
Herculeis fimiles, fluidos pendere lacertos, 


either with regard to his Age, or becauſe he was undone by y- 
ing to pull to pieces an Oak that was too ſtrong for him. 


8 — Remember Milb's end, 
Wed d in that timber which he ftrove to rend. Roſe. | 


Ve R. 279. ext Smedly div'd. In the ſurreptitious ene 
this whole Epiſode was 8 d to an initial letter Er, by whom 
if they meant the Laureate, nothing was more abſurd, no part 
agreeing with his character. The Allegory evidently demands a 
perſon dipp'd in ſcandal, and deeply immers d in dirty work: 
whereas Mr. Euſden's writings rarely offended but by their length 
and multitude, and accordingly are tax d of elſe in 
book x. verſe 102. But the perſon here mention d, an Iriſhman; 
was author and publiſher of many ſcurrilous pieces, a weekly 
Whitehall Journal in the year 1722, in the name of Sir James 
Baker, and particularly whole — of Billingſgate againſt 
Dr. Swift and Mr. Pope, called Gullveriaha: and Alexandrmana, 
printed in 89 1728. 

Ver. 281. — and call on Smedley of, 6] wa Roſcom- 
mon's tranſlation of Virgil's 6th Eclog. | 


Alcides wept in vain in for Hylas bft, . | 
e in vain reſounds theo all the toaſt. 


Vs B. 283; Then P. d A Gentleman of Genius and 
Spirit, — was ſecretly dipt in ſome. papers of this kind, on 
whom our Poet beſtows a Panegyric inſtead of a Satire, as deſer- 
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ving to be better imployed than in Party- quarrels and Perſonal- 
invectives. dee n ; | 

Ver. 287. Concanen.] MATTHEW CQNCANEN, an Iriſhman 
bred to the Law : he abuſed Dr. Swift, to whom he had obli- 
gations, to which Smedley (one of his brethren in enmity to 
Swift) alludes in his Metamorphoſis of Scriblerus, - p. 7. accu- 
ſing him of having © boaſted of what he had not written, 
« but others had revis'd and done for him.” He was author 
of ſeveral dull and dead ſcurrilities in the Britiſh and London 
Journals, and in a paper call'd the Speculatiſt. In a pamphlet 
call'd a Supplement to the Profund, he dealt very unfairly with 
our Poet, not only frequently imputing to him Mr. Broome's 
verſes, (for which be might indeed ſeem in ſome degree accounta- 
ble, having correfted what that gentleman did) but thoſe of the 
Duke of Buckingham, and others: To this rare piece, ſome- body 
humorouſly caus d him to take for his motto, De profundis cla- 
muvi. He was fince a hired Scribler in the Daily Courant, where 
he pour'd forth much Billingſgate againſt. the Lord Bolingbroke 
and others; after which this man was ſurprizingly promoted to 
adminiſter Juſtice and Law in Jamaica. OO 

Vx R. 290. Mor everlaſting Blackmore this denies. | 


e e bonus Eurytion prelato invidit honori, Virg. 


Vr R. 293. Arnall.] William ARNALL bred an Attorney, 
was a perfect Genius in this Art: He began under twenty with 
furious Party-papers ; then ſucceeded Concanen in the Britiſh 
Journal. At the firſt publication of the Dunciad, he prevail'd on 
the Author not to give him his due place in'it, by a Letter pro- 
feſſing his deteſtation of all ſuch practiſes as his Predeceſſor's: but 
ſince, by the moſt unexampled Inſolence, impudent Billingſ- 
gate Language, and Perſonal Abuſe of ſeveral Great Men the 
Poet's particular Friends, he hath moſt amply deſerved a Niche 
in the Temple of Infamy. | Witneſs a paper call'd the Free Bri- 
ton, a Dedication intitled, To the Genuine Blunderer, 1732, 
and many others. He writ for Hire, and valued himſelf upon 
it, but frequently thro' his Fury, and wrong Judgment exceed- 
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ed all the bounds of his Commiſſion, and obliged his Honorable 
Patron to diſavow his Scurrilities. | 
| Veg. 302. — /- Majeſty of mud. Milton. | 

i majeſty of darkneſs round” 


 Cireled 2 


Vx x. 305. Greater he looks, and more then mortal fares) Vin. 


6. of as Sybil. 


majorque videri 
Wec mortale ſonans 


Vx. 312. A Hylas fair.) Who was caviſh d by the water- 
nymphs and drawn into the river. The ſtory is told at large by 
Valerius Flaccus, Lib. 3. ＋ See Virg. Ecl. 6. 


VIE. 314. &c. A branch of Styx, &c.] Homer, II. 2 Catal. 


ir dug? iuegrdy Alarhons ty dH, 
Os F is Tilwetoy ve xarxippoor ud we, 
Oud” 37 Tikves ovppuiryt]a: deyvesdinn, 
Anne Th wiv xalireuber nie zor Hane 
or 38 Hoot, =rvyds ddr, ivy Infos. 


Of the land of Dreams in the fame region, he makes mention 
Odyſſ. 24... See allo Lucian's true Hiſtory. - Lethe and the Land 
of Dreams allegorically repreſent the Stupefaction and viſionary 
Madneſs of Poets equally dull and extravagant. Of Alphæus his 


waters gliding ſecretly under the ſea of Piſa, to mix with thoſe 
of Arethuſe in Sicily, vid. Moſchus Tayl. 8. Vi ing. Ecl. 10. 


Sic tibi, cum fluctus ſubter labere Sicanos, 
Doris amara ſuam non intermi iſceat undam. 


And again, En. 3. 
— Alpheun, fins eft, Fo Elidii amnem 


Occultas egiſſe vias, ſubter mare, qui nunc 


Ore Arethuſa tuo, & iculis confunditur undis, 
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4. 32. Heu to the banks Kc. ] Firg. Ecl, 6 A F232 


aer Num tunit erramteßi Permeſſi ad flumina _ 
"93 Otqueviro Phizbi chorus aſſurexerit omnis; 


Ut Linus hec illi divino carmine paſtor,” a 
Floribus atque api crines ornatus amaro, 
© Dixerity. Hos tibi dant calamos, en accipe, * T7 
Aſcreo quos ante ſeni — &c. V 


va x. 323. Taylor, fwett Swan of Thames.) Town” Tay LOR hs 
Water Poet, an honeſt man, Who owns he learn'd not ſo much 
as his Accidence : a rare example of | modeſty i in a Poet! be 1 


* * „K 14 of 4 


"S 


I muſ confeſs I do want eloquence, | 

And never ſcarce did learn my Accidence, 
Pyͤor having got from Poſſum zo Poſſe t, 
I, there was gravell d, could io farther get. 


He Wick: [ATV e books in the reign of James I. and Charles I. 
N f c (like Edward Ward) kept an Alehouſe i in Long 
He : died.) in 1654. 

SOIL. 324. And Shadwell nads the Popp 74 Shadwell took Opi- 
um for many. YERTS a and died of voy large a doſe” of it, in the 
year 1692. 

VM 325. lle Milbours| Lott Min zebzz 4 Clergy- 
man, the faireſt of Critics; who when he wrote againſt Mr. Dry- 
dens Virgil, did him juſtice, in printing at the ſame time his own 
tranſlations of him which were intolerable. His manner of wri- 
ting had a great reſemblance with that of the Gentlemen of the 
Dunciad againſt qur author, as will be deen in the Farallel of 
Mr. 1 and him. A 41 255 a | 


0 


60 e bile in the 4 00 Part, 'k Wenne 15 12 i pr A rd na- 


[5-00 was beautified 
« with images of Lud and other Kings. Thoſe images i in ts 


64 viſe defaced by unadyiſed folks. # Queen Mary did ſet new 
I $53 $$ R Ss 9 FO 
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<« heads on their old bodies again. The 28th of Queen Elizabeth 
« the ſame gate was clean taken down, and newly and beauti- 
< fully builded with images of Lud and others as afore. Stow's 
R A oa ri 
VX k. 342. dee Hom. Odyſſ. 12. Ouid. Met. . 
Va x. 348. The fame their talents Each prompt, c.] Firg, 


Anbo florentes etatibus, Arcades amo, 
| Et certare pares, & reſpondere parati. i 2918) 
Vak. 352. The heroes fit ; the vulgar form a ring. Ovid. M. 13. 
Conſedere duces, & vulgi Sante corong. 5 


Vt. 356. Thro the long, heavy, painful page, &c.) © All theſe 
« lines very well —_ flow 2222 with dh they pro- 
cc ceed. It is impoſſible for any one who has a poetical car to 
@ read them, without perceiving the heavineſs that lags in the 
« yerſe, to imitate the action it deſcribes. The Simile of the Pines 
« is very juſt and well adapted to the ſubject. Eſſay on the 
Dunciad, p. 21. Fed VNR] PRE IN 1 3 

Vx R. 365. Thrice Budgel aim d to ſpeak.) He is a very inge- 
<« nious gentleman, and hath written ſome excellent epilogues to 
_ « plays, and one ſmall piece on love, which is very pretty. Ja- 

cob Lives of Poets, ud | 2. p. 289. But this Gentleman after- 
wards made himſelf much more eminent, and perſonally well- 
known to the greateſt Stateſman. of all parties, in this nation. 
VX k. 367. Toland and Tindal.] Two ons, not ſo happy 
as to be obſcure, who writ againſt the Religion of their 


] ᷣ ů A oi j . W 

| Van, 368. Chriſt's No kingdom, &c.] This is ſaid by Curl, in 
his Key to the Dunciad, to allude to the Sermon of a reyerend 
Biſhop. If the Poet in; this place, mean and injurious 
Party- writers, could have any thought of that Prelate; it muſt 
have been occaſion d by his having ſometimes ſtoop d to rank 
himſelf with them: or perhaps in particular for having in the 
London Journals borrow d the name of Britannicus, to inflame 
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the Acenſations and aggravate the 8 of a Brother of his 
own Oner in the Church, after he had a the Rigour of 
the Law, and __ thoſe Pains and Penalties which 


continued his whole 1 * Urn * m Atter- 
_ 


s men Oer all the ſea of beads) Blackmore's Job. 


A waving ſea of heads was round me ſpread, 
And frill freſb freanu the gazing deluge fed. 


Vai.'37 370. 9. Centhivre.) Mrs. SUsANNMA CEnTLIvVRE, wife to 
Mr. Centlivre, Yeoman of the Mouth to his Majeſty. She writ 
many Plays, and a ſong (ſays Mr. Jacob, vol. 1. p. 32.) before 
ſhe was ſeven years old. She alſo writ a Ballad againſt Mr. Pope's 
Homer, before he it. 
Vs. 38 1. Boyer the Cate, and Law the Stage gave o er.] 
A. Boyer, a voluminous compiler of Annals, Political Collections, 
Fe. — William Law, A. M. wrote with great zeal againſt the 
Stage; Mr. Dennis anſwer d with as great. Their books were 
printed in 1726. Mr. Law affirm'd that *the Playhouſe is the 
Temple of the Devil, the peculiar pleaſure of the Devil, where 
« all they who! go yield to the Devil, where all the Laughter is 
%a laughter among Devils, 1 all who. are there are hear- 
ing Mufick in the very Porch of Hell.” To which Mr. Dennis 
reply'd,. that © there. is every jot as much difference between a 
« true Play, and one made by a Poetaſter, as between Tuo re- 
« igious, books, the Bible and the Alcoran.” Then he demon- 
ſtrates. that All thoſe who had written againſt the Stage were 
Ws acobites and Nonjurors, and did it always at a time when 
<«fomething, was to be done for the Pretender. Mr. Collier pub- 
« liſh'd his Short View, when France declar'd for the Chevalier; 
« and his Niflwafive juſt at the great Storm, when the devaſtation 
« which that Hurricane wrought had amazed and aſtoniſhed the 
« minds of men, and made obnoxious to melancholy and 


« deſponding thoughts. Mr. Law took the oppor: nity to attack 


«the 8 eard were making 


tage upon the great preparations he 
abroad, and which the Jacobites flatter'd themſelves were de- 
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« ſign J in their fargur: [And s 2 Re: 
e monſtrance; tho I no- ndthingg of the time of p 1 
« yet I date to lay.oddi-it was either upon Gb Duke rA nt's 

2 Somerſetzhduſe;; ori upoti the late Rebellion!” —— 
* defended — Mr. . mob ult. 


188 


\ 


thors of Oy N i A work r. P. had 
ſometime the honour 8 be ob with His betters; and of ma- 
ny hired. ſcurrilities and daily papers}/t — he er ſet his 
name, in a due fear of Laws and Cudgel ite viDuso 1% 

Vs. 386. And all was huſb d, a. Folly's 725 bot _ Al. 
ludes to Dryden's verſe in the Indian Empeno, N 119) ol 7 1 


All mn are yes d, as s Vaturg's F Saf lay t, 


Vu k. 394. And. to mere 1 Jem 4 4 Priep.. 5 in 1 drink. 
This line preſents us with an, excellent Moral, . that we are 
never to paſs judgment! ny by Appearances ;. A leſſon to all 
men who may happen to 2 a reverend, perſon. in the a 
ſituation, not to determine too _Taſhly, : ſince ince not only the 
Poets 8 deſcribe a Bard inſpir d in this ee 


On Cam 5 fait 4 whhere Chauttr lay inſpir d, 


and di like: but An eminent Caſuiſt | tells! us, e that if a Prieſt 
« be ſeen in any indecent action, e ought to account it a De- 
« ception of fight, *orNufion of the Devil, who ſometimes takes 
upon him the ſhape of hol 24 men on purpoſe' to cauſe ſcandal.” 
How little the prop Ede author of the Characters of the Times, 


printed 1728, gane this admonition, appears from theſe words 


pag. 26, eating of the rererend ME, Laurence Euſden) 4A 
« moſt worthy ſucceſſor of Tate in the Lanteatſhip, a man of in- 
« ſuperable modeſty, fince certainly it was not his Ambition that 
« led him to 2 this Muſtrious poſt, but! his Affection to the 
« Perquiſite of Sack.” SCRIBLERUS. 
VE. 395. — x Prifon for infolvent Debtor on the bank 
of the Ditch, — | 


: * 
2 . * — 


— 


- - MT —— 4 * 
* 


f 
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NOTE S on the THIRD Book. 


7 ERSE 5, 6, 2 "my Head refer d from reaſon brine, Ke 

Hereby is intimated that the following Viſion is no more 
than dhe Chimera of the dreamer's brain, and not a real or in- 
tended fatire on the Preſent Age, doubtleſs more learned; more 
inlighten d, and more abounding with great Genius's, in Divinity, 
Politics, aud whatever Arts and Sciences, than all the preceding. 
For fear of any ſuch miſtake of our Poet's honeſt meaning, he 
hath again at the end of the Viſion repeated this monition, ſay- 


ing that it all paſt thro the Ivory gate, which (according to the 
rs denoteth Palſy. - ins, 


V1 *. 8. Hence from the 7 where Bedlams P rophet nods, 
He hears loud Oracles, and talks with Gods. 


Et varias audit voces, fridturgue deorum--. 


\ Colloguio = E 19099 Ving. En. 7 
Ve; & 1 * 7 in a dusty vale, Ke] 4271 En. 6. 27 


A Videt Euneas in valle redults x. 
Jo os | Secluſum. SS 


8 Lerbæuingue domus e gui ae amen, e. 
Hunc circum iunumeræ gentes, aan 


Ve R. 16. Old Bavius fits, to dip poetic ſouls. Allodisg t to the 
3 of T hetis dipping Achilles, to render him impenetrable. 


A. pater Auch iſes beni tus convalle virenti 


Incluſas animas, Menn ad lumen ame 
\Luftrabati—— 00) Vigg. An. 6 


Vs. 16. Old Bavius fits] Bavius was an ancient Pie; celebra- 
ted by Virgil for the like cauſe as Tibbald by our author, tho 


not in ſo chriſtian- like manner: For heahencſhly it is declared 
Sſ 


— 
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by Virgil of Bavius, that he ought” to ** hated and detefted * 
his evil works; Qi Bavium non odit — whereas we have often 


had occaſion to obſerve our Poets great N ure and merci- 


fulneſt, thro" the whole courſe of ASCRBLERUS, 


Mr. Dennis warmly contends that Bavius was no inconſidera- 
ble author; nay, that © he and Mzvius had (even in Auguſtus's 
« days) a very formidable Party at Rome, who thought them much 
« ſuperior to Virgil and 5 For (faith he) © 1 cannot be- 
« believe they would have fix d that eternal brand upon 
„them, if they had not been coxcombs in more than ordi- 
« nary credit. Rem. on Pr. Arthur, part 2. c. 1. (An argument 
which if this Poem ſhould laſt, will conduce to the honour of 
the Gentlemen of the Dunciad.) In like manner he tells us of 
Settle, © that he was once a formidable Rival to Mr. and 
« that in. the Univerſity of Cambridge there were thoſe who 
« gave him the — Mr. Welſted goes yet farther in his 
behalf : © Poor Settle was formerly the Mighty Rival, of Dry- 
« den, nay for many years bore his Reputation. above him.” 
Preface to his Poems, 8 p. 51. And Mr. Milburn cry'd out, 


« How little was Dryden able, even when his blood-run high, to 


defend himſelf againſt Mr. Settle !” Notes on Dryd. Virg. p. 175. 
Theſe are . opinions | and no wonder ſome Authors 
indulge them. 

Vꝝ x. 20. Brown and Mears] Bookſellers, Printers for Tibbald, 
Mrs. Haywood, or any body. The Allegory of the Souls of the 
Dull coming forth in the form of Books dreſt in Calves Leather, 
and being let abroad in vaſt numbers by Bookſellers, ts — 
ly intelligible. 54 

Vak. ibid. Unbar * _ of Light] Milton. [1 

VX k. 23. Millions and millions — Thick as the Hart, &c. | Vi irg. 6. 


uam multa in ſylvis autumn frigere primo 
Lapſa cadunt folia, aut ad terram Eurgite 1 alto 


. 
f | 


 Ruam multe  glamerantur aves, cc. 


Ver. 26. Ward in Pillry.] Jon Wany of Hackney, 0 
Member of Parliament, being convicted of Forgery, was 
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expelled the Houſe, and then ſentene d to ſtand in * Pillory 
on the 17th of February 1727. Mr. Gurl (having likewite 
ſtood there) looks upon the mention of ſuch a Gentleman 
in a Satire, as a great tact of Barbarity. Key to the Dundiad, 
3d Edit. p. 16. And another — thus reaſons upon it: 
Durgen 80, pag. 12, 12. * How unworthy is it of Chriſtian Cha- 
« rity to abuſe a worthy, man in /uch a 15 ? What cou'd 
« move the Poet thus to mention a brave Sufferer, a gallant Pri- 
« ſoner, expos d to the view of all mankind | It was * aſide 
<« his Senſes, it was committing. a Crime for which the Law is de- 
« ficient not to puniſh him 2 nay a Crime which Man can ſcarce 


« forgive, nor Time efface | Nothing ſurely could have induced 


< him to it but a great Lady” (to whom this brave, gallant, wor- 
oy Gentleman was guilty of no offence, but Forgery proved in 

n Court, &c.) But it is evident this verfe cou'd not be meant 

of him; it being notorious that no Eggs were thrown at that 
Genelkinita' Perhaps therefore it might k intended of Mr. Ed- 
ward Ward the Poet. 

Ver. 28. And length of Ears. J Thü is is a ſophiſticated $42 "BY . 
I think I may venture to affirm all the Capyiſts are mi 
here: I believe I may ſay the ſame of the Cxitics; Dennis, Old- 
mixon, Welſted, —— paſs d it in ſilence: I have always ſtum- 
bled at it, and e d how an error ſo maniſeſt could eleape 
ſuch accurate perſons? I dare aſſert it proceeded ori ginally from 
the der ee of ſome Tranſeriber, "ER Ed yew run on the 
Pillory mention 0 two lines before: It is therefore amazing that 
Mr. Curl himſelf ſhould overlook it! Vet that Scholiaſt takes not 
the leaſt notice hereof. That the learned Miſt alſo read it thus, 
is plain, from his ranging this paſſage among, thoſe in which our 
Author was blamed for perſonal Satire on a\Man's Face (whereof 
doubtleſs he might take the Ear to be a part) So likewiſe Conca- 
nen, Ralph, the Flying poſt, and all the Herd of Commentatoss. 
— Tota armenta ſequuntur. . 

A very little Sagacity (which all theſe 88 therefore 
wanted) will reſtore to us the true ſenſe of the Poet, thus, 


By his broad ſhoulders known, and length of years. 
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| See ho eaſy a change 1 of one ſingle letter ! That Mr. Settle was 
| | | old is moſt certain, but he was (happily) a ſtranger the „e 
This More partly Mr. Theobald, partly Scars LEERUs. 
1 VX. 42. Might from err n See the Remark: on 
ll | Book 1. Ver. 23. _— q Mot | 
=— "VIEW 10 Miæ d the Owl's A with the Poet's Boys] 7 K Es. 8. 


Aa 


— fine tempora circum” 
* nter vickłri ces bederam tibi ſerpere laures. 


Vu. 5 3. For this, aur Quern unfolds to vi bon bal = 22 0 
Thy mental oye, for thou haſt much to view. J 73 


This has a reſemblance to that paſſage i in Milton, 1. 1 on 3. where 
the Ange! | 


nay 4 * 
1 


V nobler- bis from, A s eye, remou'd _ 7 
De film; then Pre 'd with Euphraſie and Rue 
., The viſual nerve. For he had much to ſee. 3 4 


There i is a e alluGon in 1 follows to that whole E, pile. 
V k. 61, 62. See Found the Pole, &c.] Almoſt the whole pu- 
thern and Northern Continent wrapt in Ignorance. 

V᷑ k. 65. Far Eaftward.) Our author ade the opinion 4hat 
all 9 7 5 came from the Eaſtern natiotis. 
V xꝝ k. 69.] He whoſe long Wall —] Chi Bb; Entipidrbi of 
China, thi ſame who built the great wall Between China and 
| Tartary, deſtroyed all the books and learned men of that empire. 

Vn k. 73, 74. The Caliph, Omar I. having conquer'd Egypt, 
caus d his General to burn the Ptoloinzan library, on the gates of 
which was $ this infcriptidny Med din ae "2.06 Phyjic ek” * ihe 
Soul. 53 

Væ R. 88. The Soil hit arts 240 e rler Bure] Phu icia, 
Syria, &c. where letters are ſaid to have been invented. In theſe 
Countries Mahomet began his Conqueſt. 

VzR. 93- Thund'ring againſt Heather be) A trong * 
of this pious rage is plac d to Pope Gregory's account. John of 
Salisbury gives a very odd Encomium to this Pope, at the ſame 
time that he mentions one of the ſtrangeſt effects of this excels ol 


} 7 


—— — ————— ů — —k * 1 


5 7 It ab aula, 5 ut pp ns a — © 1th pars dedit 
provate lefionis ſcripta, Palatinus quecungue tenebat Apollo. And 
in another place: Fertur beatus Gregorius bibliothecam combuſſiſſe 
gentilem ; quo divine pagine gratior eſſet locus & major authori- 
tas, & diligentia fludiofior.. Deſiderius Archbiſhop. of Vienna 
was ſharply reproved by him for teaching Grammar and Litera- 
ture, and explaining the Poets; Becauſe (ſays. this Pope) in uno 
fe ore cum Jovis laudibis, Chrifti laudes non capiunt: Et quam 
grave nefandumgue fit, Epiſcopis canere quod: nec Laico religioſo 
conventat, ipſe confidera. He is ſaid among the reſt to have burn d 
Livy, quia in ſuper flitionibus & facris Romanorum perpetuo ver- 
fatur. The fame Pope is accuſed by Voſſius and others of ha- 
ving caus d the noble monuments of the old Roman magnificence 
to be deſtroyed, leſt thoſe who came to Rome ſhou'd give more 


attention to Na <8 Arches, Ec. than to "OE things, Bayle, 
Dict. 


VER. 101. Till Pot ics Give chi end Yove adorn, &c.] 
After the Government of Rome devolved to the Popes, their zeal 


4 
was for ſome time exerted in demoliſhing the heathen Temples | | 
and Statues ; the Goths ſcarce deſtroyed more monuments of An- I 
| 


tiquity out of rage, than theſe out of devotion :\ At length they | 
ſpar'd ſome of the Temples by converting: them to Churches, and | 
ſome of the Statues by modifying them into\images of Saints. In | 
much later times, it was thought neceſſary to change the ſtatues | 1 
of Apollo and Pallas on the tomb of Sannazarius, into David and N i 
Judith, the Lyre eaſily became a _ * s eher s head b | 
turn'd to that of Holofernes. | 2 

VztR. 110. Happy — had Eaſter never a} Mars Þ in England 
anciently, about the right time of celebrating Faſter. 


VE k. ibid. Happy'— had Eafter never been. J. Virg. Ecl. 6. 
Et fortunatam, þ nunquum armenta fuiſſent ! : 


Ve * 119, 121. Vow look thro. Fore 1 Fes all her 33 ll 
&c.] Vi rg. En. 6. 


5 _ 77 
: 497 , : . j | 
8 8 6 
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- Nunc age, Dardaniam prolem que deinde fequntur 
Gloria, qui maneant Itala de gente nepote, 
Illuftres vous ate in in nomen ira : 
Van. 123. As Berecynthia, 50 Fig * 


Felix prule virum, quali: Rue mater 
Irvehitur curru Phrygias turrita per urbes, 
Leta deum partu, centum complexa nepotes, 
Ommer cœlicolas, ommes ſupera alta tenentes. 
Va x. 131. Mark fr ft the youth, &c.] Virg. An. 6 
Ille vides, pura juvenis qui nititur 2 * 
Proxima ſorte tenet Iucis loca. 
Vr x. 133. With all thy Father's virtues eſt, be born ul 
A manner of expreſſion uſed by Virgil, Ecl. 8. 
Waſecere | preque diem veniens, age Lucifer — — 
As alſo that of patriis virtutibus. Ecl. 4. IT l 
VzR. 1 37: From the Arux fare of dram 9 thou 1 ee Kc.] 
Virg. En. 6. 


3 opera. rumpas, i # | 
Tu Marcellus eris | — 


Ve R. 139. Thee 7 ſhall each AMe-houlſe, gee] 8 5 


Tei nemus Angitie, vitrea te Fucinus . | 
Te liguidi flevere lacus. 252 


Virgil again Ecl. 10. Role! 
I Hum etiam lauri, illum Aevere myrices &c. 3 


Ven. 145. H, ; Centlivre] See Book 2. 

VER. 146. Horneck and Roome.| Theſe two are worthily cou- 
pled, being both virulent Party- Writets; and one wou'd think 
© oltibtically. ſince immediately after the publifbing of this piece, 
the former dying, the litter 9 him in Honour and Em- 
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ployment. The firſt was PHIL IT HoRNECEk, Author of a Bil- 
lingſgate paper call d The High German Doctor. The ſecond Ep- 
WARD ROOM, ſon of an Undertaker for Funerals in Fleetſtreet, 


writ ſome of the papers call d Paſpuin, and Mr. Ducket others; 


where by malicious Innuendbs it was endeavour d to repreſent our 

Author guilty of malevolent practices with a great Man then un- 

der proſecution of Fariunknt. Of him was made the — 

Epigram. 
| You ask why Red diverts you with his jokes, 

Yet, if he writes, is dull as other folks 1 

You wonder at it — This Sir is the caſe, 


The Jeſt is 22 unleſs he prints bis Face. 


Vu k. 147. Goode. An ill-natur'd Critic who writ a Satire on 


our Ft cl call'd The mock LEfop, and wang 1 8 8 Libels 
in News- papers for Hire, &. 

Væꝝ R. 149. Jacub, the Scourge of G e e REY" awe. ] 
This Gentleman is ſon of a canſfaerable Maltfter: of Romſey in 
« Southam Arey and bred to the Law under a very eminent 
« Attorney : who, between his more labomous Studies, has divert- 
ce od bimfalf with Poetry. He is a great admirer of Poets and 
« their works, which has occaſion d him to try his genius that 
« way — He has writ in proſe the Lives of the Poets, Kaye and 
« a great many Lan Books The Accomplith'd Conveyancer, Mo- 
ce dern Juſtice, &c. Giles Jacob of bimſelf, Lires of Poets, Vol. 1. 


He very groſsly and W 9m d, abuſed in that book the Au- 


thor's Friend Mr. Gay. 

Vszxr. id. Jacob the 
Error in theſe Verſes, Mr. rf for having proved our Author to 
have a Reſpe# for him, 'by this undeniable Argument. He 
« had once a Regard for my judgment; otherwiſe he would ne- 
« yer have ſubſcribed Two Guineas to me for one ſmall Book in 
«Ottavo.” [Jacob's Letter to Dennis, in his Remarks on the 
Dunciad, pag. 49.] Therefore I ſhould think the Appellation of 
Blunderbuſs to Mr. Jacob, like that of Thunderbolt to Scipio, muſt 
have been meant in his Honour. N 


. e There r may ſeem to be ſome 


— — 
- — 
— — ——˖—⏑ 7A no aneres — — 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Mr. Dennis argues the ſame way. My Writings having made 

© great impreſſion on the minds of all ſenſible men, Mr. P. repent- 

« ed, and to give proof of his Repentance, ſubſeribed to my Two 
« Volumes of ſelef ſelect Works and aſterwards to my Two Vo- 
« jumes of Letters IIbid. pag. 40. ]. This wou d make one be- 
lieve the name of Mr. Dennis hath alſo crept into this Poem by 
ſome miſtake. But from hence; gentle Reader l thou may ſt be- 
ware, when thou giveſt thy mony to ſuch Authors, by no means 
to flatter thy ſelf, that ty merit are ogg Nature or Charity. 
n \; SCRIBLERUS, 

Ve. 150] A 
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ee OY. 


N e wah Aras Cas 


vr K. I 5 I. Dole and Felon. * \Two inoffeilive: emen n 
our poet; perſons unknown, but by being mention'd by Curl. 

Vs: 159. Ralph.) James RALPH, a name inſerted after the 
firſt editions, not known to our Author till he writ a Swearing- 
piece call'd Sawney, very abuſive of Dr. Swift, Mr. Gay, and 
himſelf. Theſe lines allude to a thing of 8 indiraled Night, a 
Poem Shakeſpear, Hamlet. 


9 


— — = Vifit thus the limpſes of the Moon, Far 
_ Making Night | A — 


This low writer conſtantly attended his own ke with, pane gy- 
ricks in the Journals, and once in particular prais'd himſelf highly 
above Mr. Addiſon, in wretched remarks upon, that Author's ac- 
count of Engliſh Poets, printed in a London Journal, Sept. 1728. 
He was wholly illiterate, and knew no language, not even French. 
Being àdviſed to read the rules of dramatick poetry before he 
began a Play, he ſmiled, and reply d, Shakeſpeor writ without 
Ka 05 He ended at laſt in the common Sink: of all fuch writers, 2 
Political News-paper,.; to which he was recommended. by his 
Friend Arnal, and receiv'd a ſmall pittance for ” \ 

Ve x. 162. Morris, Beſaleel. See. Book 2. ver. II8. 

Vzs. 163. Flow Welfted, &c.] Of this Author ſee the Remark 


”— ñ . 


- = - * 
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on Book 2. ver. 199. But (to be . e add to it the follow- 
ing different character of him. 
0 Mr. WE IST EY had, in his Youth, rais 4% great ExpeStaticts 
« of his future Genius, that there was a kind of ſtruggle between 
« the moſt eminent in the two Univerſities, which ſhou'd have the 
« honour. of his Education? To compound this, he (civilly)” be- 
« came a Member of both, and after having paſs'd ſome time at 
« the one, He (was) removed to the other. From thence he return'd 
« to Town, where he became the darling Expectation of all the po- 
« lite Writers, whoſe encouragement he acknowledg'd in his occa- 
« ſional Poems,. in, a manner that will make no ſmall part of the 
<« Fame of his Protectors. It alſo ſhould ſeem, that he was happy 
e in the patronage of the moſt illuſtrious Characters of the preſent 
« Ape becauſe he has dedicated to them Incourag'd by ſuch a 
« Combination in his favour, he — publiſh'd a book of Poems, 
« ſome in the Ovidian, ſome in the Horatian manner, in both which 
cc © We moſt exquiſite judges pronounce, he even rival'd his maſters. 
His Love-verſes have reſcued that WAY « of .writing from con- 
60 1 In his Tranſlations, he has given us the very ſou] and 
« ſpirit of his author. His Ode — his Epiſtle — his Verſes — 
cc his Love-tale all, are the moſt perfect things in all Poetry !” 
Sc. WeLsTED of himſelf Char. of the Times, 8 1728, pag. 23, 24- 
Ver. 163. Flow W, > fool! &c. 4 Parody on in ets 
. 


O could I flow like - and — * thy 2 
I great example, as it is my theme.” | 
Jo deep, yet clean; tho, 8 et not dull : 
Strong, Wi 7 rage; without 0 . Full, 


pj 167. 22 Dennis, &c.] The reader. who has ſeen” thro? 
the courſe 5 theſe Notes, what a conſtant attendance Mr. Den- 
nis paid to our Author and all his works, may perhaps wonder 
he ſhou'd be mention'd but twice, and ſo ſlightly touch'd, in 
this Poem. But in truth he look'd upon him with ſome Hlctm, 
for having (more generouſly than all the reſt) ſet his Name to 


ſuch writings. He was alſo a very old man at this times By 
Uu | 
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h 3'own account of himſelf in Mr. Jacob's Lives, he muſt have 
been above threeſcore in the Mayoralty of Sir George Thorold 


in 1720, and hath fince happily lived ten years more. So that 


he is already ſenior to Mr. Durfey, who hitherto of all our Poets 


enjoy d the longeſt Bodily life. 


Ver. 171. Embrace, embrace my Sons] be foes no more.) Virg. 
En. 6. * 
| e tanta animis aſſueſcite bella, 
Men patriæ validas in viſcera vertite viren: 


Tuque prior, tu parce — ſanguis meus | —— 
Vz k. 173. Behold yon pair, in ſtriti embrgces join d.] V irg. ZE. 6. 


Illz autem paribus guns fulgere cernis in armis, 
Concordes anima 5 #1 


And in the fifth, 


Euryalus, forma infignis viridique juventa, 
Miſus amore pio pueri. 3 


VER, 125 Fam d for good nature Burnet, &c. 
Duclet, for pious paſſion to the youth] -vvod 


The firſt of theſe was ſon of the late Biſhop of 8. Author of a 
weekly paper called The Grumbler, as the other was concern'd 
in one call'd Paſquin, in which Mr. Pope was abuſed (particular- 
ly with the late Duke of Buckingham and Biſhop of Rocheſter.) 
They alſo join'd in a piece againſt, his firft undertaking to 
tranſlate the Iliad, intituled Homerides, by Sir Iliad Dogrel, 
printed 1715. Mr. Curl gives us this further account of Mr. 
Burnet. © He did himſelf write a Letter to the E. of Hallifax, 
« informing his Lordſhip (as he tells him) of what he knew much 
« better before: And he publiſh'd in his own name ſeveral poli- 
« tical pamphlets, A certain information of a certain diſcourſe, 
« A ſecond Tale of a Tub, &c. all which it is ſtrongly affirmed 
« were written by Colonel Ducket.” Curl, Key, p. x7. But the 
author of the Characters of the Times, tells us, theſe political 
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pieces were not approv'd of by his own Father, the Reverend 


of the other works of theſe Gentlemen, the world has heard 
no more than it wou'd of Mr. Pope's, had their united laudable 
endeavour diſcourag d him from his undertaking. How few good 
works had ever appear'd (fince men of true merit are always the 
leaſt preſuming) had there been always ſuch champions to ſtifle 
them in their conception ? And were it not better for the publick, 
that a million of Inſects came into the world, which are ſure to die 
as ſoon as born, than that ſuch Serpents ſhould ſtrangle one Her- 
cules in his cradle ? 

The Union of theſe two Authors gave occaian to this Epigram. 


Burnet and Ducket, friends in ſpite, 
Came hiſſing forth in Verſe ; 

Both were ſo forward, each wou'd Write, 
So dull, each hung an 

This Ampbizhena (T have read) 
At either end afſails ; 

None knows which leads, or aobich is ted, 
For both Heads are but Tails. 


Vx k. 196 — for pious paſſion to the youth.) The verſe is a literal 
tranſlation of Virgil, Miſus amore pio pueri — and here, as in 
the original, apply Ya to Friendſhip : That between Niſus and 
Euryalus is allow'd to make one of the moſt amiable Epiſodes in 
the world, and ſurely was never interpreted in a perverſe ſenſe. 
But it will aſtoniſh the reader to hear, that on no other occaſion 
than this line, a Dedication was written to this Gentleman to in- 
duce him to think ſomething farther. * Sir, you are known to 
« have all that affection rai the beautiful part of the creation 
ce which God and Nature deſign d. — Sir, you have a very fine 
* Lady — and, Sir, you have eight very fine Children,” — &c. 
Dedic. to Dennis Rem. on the Rape * the Lock. ] The truth is, 
the poor Dedicator's brain was turn d upon this article; he had 
taken into his head that ever ſince ſome Books were written againſt 
the Stage, and ſince the Italian Opera had * d, the nation 


b 
| 
þ 
' 
| 
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was inſected with a vice not fit to be nam'd He went ſo far as to 
print upon the ſubject, and concludes his argument with this te- 
mark, (that he cannot help thinking the Obſcenity of Plays ex- 
c cufable at this juncture; ſince, when that execrable ſin is ſpread 
© ſo wide, it may be of ule to the reducing mens minds to the na- 
«tural . off women! Dennis, Stage defended againſt Mr. 
Law, p. 20. Our — ſolemnly declared, he never heard any 
creature 0 the Dedicator mention: that Vice An this Gentleman 
together. 


VX R. 181. Bur wikeciiba; Kc. Fire: 2 6. queſtions andan- 


ſwers i in this manner, of Numa. 


Quiz procul ille autem val infignis oe 
Sacra ferens ? — noſco crines, urge menta, &c. 


Ver. 184. Wormius Bigbt.] Let not this name, purely ficti- 


tious, be conceited to mean the learned Olaus Wormius ; much 


leſs (as it was unwarrantably foiſted into the ſurreptitious editions) 
our own Antiquary Mr.” Thomas Hearne, who” had no way ag- 
grieved our Poet, but on the contrary publiſhed many curious 
tracts which he to his great contentment peruſed. . 

Moſt rightly are ancient words here imployed, in ſpeaking of 
fuch who ſo greatly delight in the fame ; We may fay not only 
rightly, but wiſely, yea excellently; = inaſmuck: as for the like pra- 
ctiſe the like praiſe is given to Hopkins, and Sternhold by Mr. 
Hearne bimſelf {Gloffar. to Rob. of Gloceſter.] Artic. = 
« others ſay behight,' promiſed, and ſo it is uſed: excellently well 
6 by Tho. Norton in his tranſlation i into o metre if e 11 6 nn 
c verſe 14. BCI 

I to the £4 will. hay my. vi Laker 
That 1 zo: him behight. 1 


« where the modetn innovators, not underſtanding i the propriety 


« of the word (which is Truly. Engliſh, from the de have 
« moſt un warrantably alter d it thus, 


I to the Lord will pay my wows,-. 
With Joy and great delight, _ 


1 0 9 
- 1 # > « F 
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Ve. ibid. — High,] © In Cumberland they ſay to hight, for 
« to promiſe or vom; but hight uſually ſignifies was call de and 
« ſo it does in the North even to this day, — what 
« is done in Cumberland. Hearne ibid. 

Ver. 183. Arede.| Read or peruſe; tho ſometimes uſed for 
counſel, © reade thy read, take thy counſaile. Thomas Stern- 
« holde in his tranſlation 4 the firſt Pſalm into Engliſh metre, 
« hath wiſely made uſe of this word, 


The man is bleſt that hath not bent 
To wicked Read his ear. 


« But in 1 laſt ſpurious editions of the ſinging Pſalms the word 
« Read is changed into Men : I ſay ſpurious editions, becauſe not 
« only here, but quite throughout the whole book of Pfalms, 
© are ſtrange alterations, all for the worſe | And yet the title-page 
« ſtands as it us d to do! and all (which is abominable in any 
« book much more in a ſacred work) is aſcribed to Thomas Stern- 
« hold, John Hopkins, and others! I am confident, were Stern- 
« hold and Hopkins now living, they would proceed againſt the 


« innovators as cheats — A liberty which, to ſay no more of their 


« intolerable alterations, ought by no means to be permitted or 
« approved of by ſuch as are for Uniformity, and have any regard 
for the old Engliſh Saxon tongue. Hearne, Gloll. on Rob. of 
Gloc. Art. rede. 


I do herein agree with Mr. Hearne. Little i is it of Arai to 


object, that ſuch words are become unintelligible. Since they 


are Truly Engliſh, ' men ought to underſtand them ; and ſuch 
as are for Uniformity, ſhould think all alterations in a "anguage 
ſtrange, abominable, and unwarrantable. Rightly therefore, I 
ſay again, hath our Poet uſed ancient words, and poured them 
forth» as a precious ointment vpn good old Wormius in this 
place. 'O? gentle. 

Vs x. ibid. Myſter e Uncouth mortal. 

VR. 188. Wits, who like Owls, Kc. Theſe ron Hoes Aal 
deſcribe the right verbal Critic: He is to his author as a Quack 


to his patients, the more they ſuffer and complain, the better he 
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is pleas'd:z\ like the famous Doctor of that ſort, ho put up in his 
bills, He delighted in matters of difficulty. Some-body ſaid well 
of theſe men, that their heads were Libraries out vf order. 
VER. 195. — Lo! Henly fande, &c.] oHhN Henry the 
Orator; he preach d on the ſundays of Theological matters, and 
on the wedneſdays upon other Sciences. Each auditor paid one 
ſhilling. f | He: declainvd' ſome years unpuni{h'd againſt the great- 
eſt perſons, and occaſionally did our Author that honour. Wel- 
ſted (in Oratory Tranſactions, N“ 1. publiſh'd by Henley him- 
ſelf) gives the following account of him. He was born at Mel- 
« ton Mowbray in Leiceſterſhire. From his own Pariſh ſchool he 
« went to St. John's College in Cambridge: he began there to 
« be uneaſy; for it ſhock'd him to find he was commanded to 
« believe againſt his judgment in points of Religion, Philoſophy, 
Se. For his genius leading him freely to diſpute all propoſitions, 
and call all points to account, he was impatient under thoſe fet- 
« ters of the free· born mind. — Being admitted to Prieſt's orders, 
che found the examination very ſhort and ſuperficial, and that 
< jt was not neceſſary to conform to the Chriſtian Religion in or- 
« der either to Deaconſhip or Priefthood.” He came to town, 
and after having for ſome years been a writer for Bookſellers, he 
had an ambition to be ſo for Miniſters of ſtate! The only rea- 
ſon he did not rife in the Church, we are told “ was the Envy of 
« others, and a diſreliſh entertain d of him, becauſe he was not 
< quabfy's ro be a compleat Spaniel. However he offer'd the ſer- 
vice of his pen, in one morning, to two Great men of opinions 
and. intereſts directly oppoſite; by both of whom being rejected, 
he ſet up a new Project and tiled himſelf the Reforer of ancient 
Eloguence. He thought * it as awful to take a licence from the 
King and Parliament at one place as another; at Hick's hall as 
at Doctors Commons; ſo ſet up his Oratory in Newport-Market 
« in the Butcher-row. There (ſays his friend) he had the 4ſſu- 
« rance to form a Plan which no mortal ever thought of; he 
had ſucceſs againſt all oppoſition; challenged his adverſaries to 
« fair diſputations, and zone would diſpute with him; writ, read 
and ſtudied twelve hours a day; compos'd three diſſertations a 
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« week on all ſubjects; undertook” to teach in one year what 
« Schools and Ge dc teach in ſive j was not terrify d by me- 
« naces, inſults or ſatires, but ſtill. proceeded, matured his bold 
« ſcheme, and put the Church and a that, in, dangers Welſted, 
Narrative in Orat. Tranſat. No 7x. 

After having ſtood ſome Proſecutions, he turned tis Rhwtorkc 
to Buffoonry upon'all publick'and private occurrences; - All this 
paſſed in the ſame room ; where ſometimes he broke Jeſts, and 
ſometimes that Bread which he call'd the Primitive Euchariſt. 
Being at laſt become a Scorn even to Butchers, -he took up a 
Weekly-paper to abuſe the men out of Power, it was call'd the 
Hyp-Do&or, and exceeded all that ever was writ of Gallimatias 
and Impertinence. This wonderful perſon ſtruck ſome Medals, 
whoſe device was a Star riſing to the Meridian, with this Motto, 
Ad Summa; and below, Inveniam Yiam a Faciam. 

Vꝑ R. 208. Of Toland and 'Tindal, fee (oh 2. Tho. Wool- 
ſton was an impious madman, who wrote in a moſt infolent ſtyle 
againſt the Miracles of the Goſpel, in the year 1726, . 

VER. 2 20. But learn, ye Dunces ! not to ſcorn your Ged. J Hing. 
An. 6. puts this ptecept into an a wicked man, as nere 
of a ſtupid One, b un Sd 2&4 43) 21 I-£10118 1. | 


Dijeite e fuſbitians moniti, & non temnere 1 N 
VIB. 227. — 4 able Sorte 'rer.] Dr. Fauſtus, he ſubject of a 


ſett of Farces which laſted in vogue two or three; ſeaſons, in 


which both Play-houſes ſtrove. to out· do each other, in the years 
1726 I 7 27s. All the extravagancies in the ſixteen lines follow- 
the firſt quality i im England, to the Ms and thirtieth time. 
VER, 231. Hell 4 Head n d geen Sy ad dance. on earth. ] 

77 ented 1 in Tibbald's 


ing were introduced on the Stage, and. fr enen by perſons of 


Rape of Proſerpine. + 
Ver. 238. _ 3 2 wo. e. 6. 


— ſolemque aum, ſua Hider norunt. 
VER. 240. Whales ſport i in woods, and dolphins i in the chies. ] Hor. 


Delphinum ſybois appingit, fluibus aprum. 


_ — — 
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VuR. 242. Lol one vaſt Egg.) In another of theſe Farces Haz- 
. was hatch'd upon the Stage, out of a large Egg. © 
Ven. 247. Son | what TT aaron is in _—_ 


Quod petit in WH... 
Me te queftoeris extra.  _ per 


Ves. 250. Wings the red lightning, Ke] Like Sims in 
En. 6. 


Dang flammas Jovi, A \ſortitucs imitatur olympi. 
— Nimbos, & nom imitabile fulmen, 


Ere & cornipedum curſu fimularat Equorum. 


Ver. 252. — oer all unclaſſie ground.) Alludes to Mr. Addi- 
ſon's verſe in the praiſe of Italy, 


Poetic fields incompaſs ne around. 
And ſtill J ſeem to tread on claſſic ground, 


As verſe 260 is a Parody on a noble one of the fame Author in 
the Campaign; and verſe 2 5 5 2 56, on two- ſublime verſes of 
Dr. Y. 

VV R. 25 5. Immortal Rich. Mr. 1 Rich, Maſter of the 
Theatre in I ds, was the firſt that excell'd this 
way. 

Vs B. 26a, Booth and Cider.) Two noted Actors, managers 
of the Theatre in Drury-lane, who however in theſe performan- 
ces, imitated Mr. Rich, uon paſſibus equis. 

Va R. 270. Mone but thy ſelf can be thy parallel.] A marvellous 
line of Theobald; unleſs the Play call'd the Double Falſhood 
were (as he would have had it believed) Shakeſpear's. But whe- 
ther this line were his or not, he try'd to prove Shakeſpear to have 
written as bad, as for example, 


Try what Repentance can: what can it not? 
But what can it, when one cannot repent 7 
— For Cogitation 

Reſides not in the man who does not think, 


Miſt's Journ, of April 27, 1728. 


nn 
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But the laſt of theſe is no man's nonſenſe but Tibbald' s, as he 
might have found had he read what follows, 


— who does not think 
My Wife is ſlippery — Cymbeline. 


Vx R. id.] The former Annotator ſeeming to be of opinion that 
5 Double Falſhood is not Shakeſpear's; it is but juſtice to give 
Theobald's Arguments to the contrary in his preface. Firſt 
— the MS. was above fixty years Old: ſecondly, that once 
Mr. Betterton had it, or he hath heard ſo: thirdly, that ſome- 
body told him the author gave it to a baſtard-daughter bf his: 
but fourthly and above all, «that he has a great mind ever 
« thing that is good in our tongue ſhould be Shakeſpear's.” I 
allow theſe reaſons to be truly critical; but what I am infi- 
nitely concern d at is, that ſo many Errors have eſcaped the 
learned Editor; a few _ whereof we ſhall here amend out of a“ 
much greater number, as an inſtance of our regard to this 


dear relick. 
ACT Is. SCENE 

I have his letters of a modern date, 
Wherein by Julio, good Camillo's ſon 
(Who as he /ays,. ſhall follow hard upon, 
And whom I with the growing hour expect) 
He doth ſollicit the return of gold, 
To purchaſe certain horſe that like him well. 


This place is corrupted ; The epithet good i is a meer  infignificant 
expletive, but the alteration of that * word restore a clear 
light to the whole context, thu Sz ; 


I have his letters of a 38 dats, 
Wherein, by July, (by Camillo's ſon, 
Who, as he ſaith, a follow hard upon, 
And whom I with the growing Hours expect) 
He doth ſollicit the return of gold. 


Here you have not only the Perſon ſpecify'd, by whoſe hands 
Yy Os 
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the return was to be made, but the moſt neceſſary part, the 
Time by which it was required. Camillo's ſon was to follow hard 
upon — What? Why upon July. Horſe that /ike him well, 
is very abſurd : Read it without contradiction, : 


—. Horſe that he likes well. 


ACT I. at the end. 


— I muſt ſtoop to gain her, 
Throw all my gay Compariſons aſide, 
And turn my proud additions out of ſervice : 


| Saith Henriquez of a maiden of low condition, objecting his high 


quality: What have his Compariſons here to do? Correct it boldly, 


Throw all my gay Capariſons afide, 
And turn my proud additions out of ſervice. 


.AQT- 1. $GENS n 
All the verſe of this Scene is confounded with proſe. | 
— O that a man 
Could reaſon down this Feaver of the blood, 
Or ſooth with words the tumult in his heart 
Then Julio, I might be indeed thy friend. 
Read, — this Fer vor of the blood, 
Then Julio, I might be in deed thy friend. 
marking the juſt oppoſition of deeds and words. 


ACT IV. SCENE I. 


How his eyes ſhake fire! ſaid by Violante, obſerving how 
the luſtful ſhepherd looks at her. It muſt be, as the ſenſe plain- 
ly demands | 


—— How his eyes rale fire | 
And meaſure every piece of youth about me! 


Lid. That, tho' I wore diſguiſes for ſome ends, 
She had but one diſguiſe, and wore it but for one end. Reſtore 
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it, with the alteration but of two letters, 
That, tho I were diſguiſed for ſome end. 


ACT IV. SCENE II. 


—— To oaths no more give credit, 
To tears, to vows ; falſe both! 


Falſe Grammar I'm ſure | Both can relate but to two things : 
And ſee! how eaſy a change ſets it right ? 


To tears, to vows, falſe troth _— 


I could ſhew you that very word Det in Shakeſpear, a hun- 
dred times. 


Ibid. For there is nothing left thee now to look for, 
That can bring comfort, but a quiet grave. 


This I fear is of a piece with, Mone but it ſelf can be its parallel : 
for the grave puts an end to all ſorrow, it can then need no com- 
fort. Yet let us vindicate Shakeſpear where we can: I make no 
doubt he wrote thus, 


For there is nothing left thee now to look for, 
Nothing that can bring quiet but the grave. 


Which reduplication of the word Vorhing gives a much ſtronger 
emphaſis to Violante's concern. This figure is call'd /4:adyplofis. 
I could ſhew you a hundred ſuch 1 in him, if I had nothing elſe 
to do. _ SCRIBLERUS. 
VB k. 278. Annual Trophies, on the Lord . s Day ; and 
monthly wars, in the Artillery Ground. 
| Ve a 279. Tho long my Party.] SETTLE, like moſt Party- writers, 
was very uncertain in his political principles. He was employ'd 
to hold the pen in the Character of a Popiſh Sueceſſor, but af- 
terwards printed his Narrative on the contrary fide. He had ma- 
naged the Ceremony of a famous Pope-burting on Nov. 17, 1680: 
then became a trooper in King James's army at Hounſlow-heath. 
After the Revolution he kept a Booth at Bartlemew- fair, where in 
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the Droll call'd St. George for England, he acted in his old age 
in a Dragon of green leather of his own invention. He was at 


laſt taken into the Charter-houſe, and there dyed, aged above 
60 years. 3 


VER, 281-82.— With equal grace Ry 
Our Goddeſs ſmiles on Whig and Tory race. 


Vor Ruttulufoe fuat, nullb diſcrimine habebo. 
— Rex Jupiter omnibus idem. Virg. An. 10. 


Ve R. 284. To Dulneſs, Ridpath is as dear as Miſt.] George 
Ridpath, author for ſeveral years of the Flying-Poſt, a Whig- 
paper ; Nathaniel Miſt, publiſher of the Weekly-Journal, a Tory- 
— HH | 
Ver. 297. Thy Dragons Magiſtrates and Peers ſhall taſte] It 
ſtood in the firſt edition with blanks, Thy dragons ** and ** * 


ſpall taſte. Concanen was ſure © they could mean no-body but 


King GxoRGE, and Queen CaroLINE; and ſaid he would in- 
« {5ſt it was ſo, till the Poet clear d himſelf by filling up the blanks 
'« otherwiſe, agreeably to the context, and conſiſtent with his Al- 
legiance.” Pref. to a Collection of Verſes, Eſſays, Letters, &c. 
againſt Mr. P. printed for A. More, pag. 6. 

VER. 305. — Fauſtus is thy Friend, Pluto with Cato, &c.] 
Names of miſerable Farces of Tibbald and others, which it was 
their cuſtom to get acted at the end of the beſt Tragedies, to ſpoil 
the digeſtion of the audience. ds M Wot. 
Ver. 308. — enſure it but from Fire.| In Tibbald's Farce of 
Proſerpine a Corn- field was ſet on fire, whereupon the other 


Playhouſe had a Barn burnt down for the recreation of the ſpe- 


ctators: They alſo rival'd each other in ſhowing the Burnings of 
Hell-fire, in Dr. Fauſtus. 1 | f II. 1} 

\ Ver. 309. Another Zſchylus appears ! &c.] It is reported of 
Eſchylus, when his Tragedy of the Furies was acted, the au- 
dience were ſo terrify'd that the children fell into fits, and the 
big-bellied women miſcarried. Tibbald was about © tranſlating 
this author : he printed a ſpecimen of him many'years ago, of 
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which I only remember, that the firſt Note contained ſome com- 
pariſon between Prometheus and Chriſt crucify d. 


Ver. 317. This, this ir he, foretold by ancient rhymes, 
Th Auguſtus, &c.) Virg. En. 6. 


Hic vir, hic eft | tibi quem promitti ſæpius audis, 
Auguſtus Ceſar, divum genus; aurea condet 
Sæcula qui rurſus Latio, regnata per arva 
Saturno quondam —. 


Saturnian here relates to the age of Lead, mention'd book 1. 
ver. 26. 

Vt R. 317. Euſden wear the bays.] See Book t. verſ. 102, I have 
before obſerv'd ſomething like Prophecy in our Author. Euſden, 
whom he here couples with Cibber, no ſooner died but his place 
of Laureate was ſupply'd by Cibber, in the year 17 30, on which 
was made the enſuing Epigram. 


In merry old England it once was a rule, 
The King had his Poet, and alſo his Fool : 
But now we're ſo frugal, I'd have you to know it, 


Dat C*® *r can ſerve both for Fool and for Poet. 


Vꝝ R. 319. Benſon ſole Judge of Arcbitecture fit.] William 
Benſon (late Surveyor of the Buildings to King George I.) 
gave in a report to the Lords, that their Houſe and the painted 

Chamber adjoining were in immediate danger of falling. Where- 
upon the Lords met in a Committee, to appaint ſome other place 
to fit in while the Houſe ſhould be taken down. But it being 
propoſed: to cauſe ſome other Builders firſt to inſpe& it, they 
found it in very good condition: The Lords, upon this, were 
going upon an addreſs to the King againſt Benſon for ſuch a miſ- 
repreſentation ; but the Earl of Sunderland, then Secretary, gave 

them an aſſurance that his Majeſty would remove him, which 
was done accordingly. In favour of this man, the famous Sir Chri- 
ſtopher Wren, who had been * to the Crown for above 
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fifty years,, who built moſt of the Churches in London, laid the 


firſt ſtone of St. Paul's Cathedral, and lived to finiſh it, had been 


- - 


VX R. 320. And Many Pamby.) AMBrosE PHiL1es, an Au- 
thor whoſe eminence inthe Infantine ſtile obtain d him this name. 
He was (faith Mr. Jacob) “one of the Wits at Button's, and a 
« Tuſtice of the Peace. But fance he. hath met with higher pre- 
ferment in Ireland: and a much greater character we have of him 


in Mr. Gildon's compleat Art of Poetry, vol. 1. p. 157. 


cc In- 


« deed he confeſſes, he dare not ſet. him quite on the ſame foot 
« with Virgil, leſt it ſhould ſeem Flattery : but he is much mi- 
« ſtaken if poſterity does not afford him a greater eſteem than he 
« at preſent enjoys.” He endeavour d to create ſome miſ-under- 


ſtanding between our Author and Mr. Addiſon, whom allo ſoon 


after he abuſed as much. | His conſtant cry was, that Mr. P. was 
an Enemy to the government ; and in dee he was the avow- 


ed author of a report very induſtriou 


y ſpread, that he had a 


hand in a Party-paper call'd the Examiner: A falſhood well 
known to thoſe yet living, who had the direction and publica- 


F 1 
* 


tion of it. | 


Qui mepriſe Cotin, i eſtime point ſon Roy, 


Et na, (ſelon Cotin) ni Dieu, ni 
Wer - . 2. * a \ 


4 1 L X dann | 2 bw y 1 
VIX. 321. Dormitory wall.] The Dormit 


F 


oy, ui Loy. 


A 


ory 


* 


in Weſtminſter 


was a building intended for the: lodging of the King's Scholars; 
toward which a Sum; was left by Dr. Edw. Hannes, the reſt was 
raiſed: by contributions procured from ſeveral eminent perſons by 
the intereſt of Francis Atterbuty Biſhop of Rocheſter, and Dean 
of Weſtminſter. He requeſted the Earl of Burlington to be the 
Architect, ho carry d on the work till the Bill againſt that learn- 
ed Prelate was brought in, which ended in his baniſhment. The 
ſhell being finiſhed according to his deſign, the ſucceeding Dean 
and Chapter employ d a common builder to do the inſide, which 
. IIA . err ane 


is perform'd accurdingli. 


Vx. 322. Aud Jones and Boyle's united labors fall.] At the 
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time when this Poem was written; the Banquetting-houſe of 


Whitehall, the Church and Piazza of Convent- garden, and the 


Palace and Chappel of Somerſet- houſe, the works of the famous 
Inigo Jones, had been for many 7 ſo neglected as to be in 
danger of ruin. The Portico of Convent- garden Church had 
been juſt then reſtored and beautified at the Expence of Richard 
Earl of Burlington; who, at the ſame time, 2 His publication of 
the Deſigns of that great Maſter and Palladio, as well as by many 
noble buildings of his own, revived the true Taſte of Archite- 
cture in this Kingdom. 

VER 324: Cay dies unpen vr. 78 &c] See. M. Gaye Fable of 
the Hare and Many Friends. This gentleman was early in the 
friendſhip of our author, which continued to his death. He wrote 
ſeveral —_ of Nunn, with great ſucceſs, the Shepherd's Week, 
Trivia, the What-d' ye. call-it, Fables, and laſtly, the colobrated 
Beggar's: Opera; a piece of Satire which hit all taſtes and de- 


grees of men, from thoſe 12 Ws higheſt Quality to the den Nahr 
ble: That verſe of Horace 


: þ 4 ; Ws) 4 


161 id 01 ann d | 


3 5 * Prime populi arripuit, ppulingus ributin, 


coulgh never be 10 juſtly ap 8 as to Aan The vaſt 8 of 
it was unprecedented, — "almoſt incredible: What is related of 
the wonderful effects of the ancient Muſic or Tragedy hardly 
came up to it: It was acted in London fixty-three days _ 
rupted, and renew 'd the next ſeaſon. with equal applauſes. 
ſpread into all che great towns of England, was play d in * 
places to the goth and 40th time, at Bath and Eriſtol 50 Ec. It 
madle its progreſs into Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, where it was 
performed twenty four days together. It. was laſtly acted in Mi- 
norca, The fame of it was not confin d to the . only; 
the Ladies carry d about with em the favourite ſongs of it in 
Fans; and houſes. were furniſhed with it in Screens. The per- 
ſon Who acted Polly, till then obſcure, became all at once the 
favourite of the town; her Pictures were engraved and: ſold in 
great numbers; her Life Written; ; books of Letters and Verſes to 
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her publiſhd; and pamphlets made even of her Sayings and 
eſts. | 4 | 1 f 1. 

Furthermore, it drove out of England the Italian Opera, which 
had catry'd all before it for ten years. That Idol of the Nobility 
and the people, which the great Critic, Mr. Dennis, by the labours 
and outcries of a whole life could not overthrow, was demoliſhed 
in one winter by a ſingle ſtroke of this gentleman's pen. This 
remarkable period happen'd in the year 1728. Yet ſo great was 
his modeſty, that he conſtantly prefixed to all the editions of it 
this Motto, Mos hæc novimus eſſe nihil. | 

Vs R. 325. Hibernian politicks, O Swift ! thy doom.) See Book 1. 
verſe 24. ; 

Ve k. 326. And Pope's, tranſlating three whole years with Broome.] 
He concludes his Irony with a ſtroke upon himſelf : For whoever 
imagines this a ſarcaſm on the other ingenious perſon, is ſurely 
miſtaken. The opinion our author had of him was ſufficiently 
ſhown, by his joining him in the undertaking of the Odyſſey: 
in which Mr. Broome having ingaged without any previous agree- 
ment, diſcharged it ſo much to his ſatis faction, that he gratified 
him with the full ſum of five hundred pounds, and a preſent 
of books to the value of one hundred more. The author only 
ſeems to lament, that he was ſo long imploy d in Tranſlating. 

Vz k. 327. Proceed great days.] Virg. Ecl 4. 


— Incipiunt magni procedere menſes. 


Ver. 335: &c. She comes | the Cloud compelling pow'r, behold! 
&c.] Here the Muſe, like Jove's Eagle, after a ſudden ſtoop at 
ignoble Game, ſoareth again to the skies. As Prophecy hath 
ever been one of the chief provinces of Poeſy, our poet here 
foretells from what we feel, what we are to fear; and in the 
ſtyle of other Prophets, hath uſed the future tenſe for the pre- 
terit : ſince what he ſays ſhall be, is already to be ſeen, in the 
writings of ſome even of our moſt admir'd authors, in Divinity, 
Philoſophy, Phyſics, Metaphyſics, &c. (who are too good indeed 
to be named in ſuch company.) Do not, gentle reader! reſt too 
ſecure in thy contempt of the Inftruments for ſuch a revolution 
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in learning, or deſpiſe ſuch weak Agents as have been deſcribed 
in our poem; but remember what the Dutch ſtories ſomewhere 
relate, that a great part of their Provinces was once overflow d 
by a ſmall opening made in one of their dykes by a ſingle Wa- 
ter- Rat, and lately much indanger d by certain Vorm breeding 
in their Piles. 

However, that ſuch is not ſeriouſly the judgment of our Poet, 
but that he conceiveth better hopes from the Diligence of our 
Schools, from the Regularity of our Univerſities, the Diſcern- 
ment of our Great men, the Encouragement of our Patrons, and 
the Genius of our Writers in all kinds, (notwithſtanding ſome few 
exceptions in each) may plainly be ſeen from his concluſion ; where 
by cauſing all this Viſion to paſs thro the Tvory Gate, he ex- 
preſly in the language of poeſy declares all ſuch imaginations to 
be wild; ungrounded, and fictitious. S04CœñZ;IBLERVOUsõ. 

Vn k. 341. As Argus eyes by Hermes wand oppreſt.] Ov. Mer. 2. 


Et quamvis ſopor eft oculorum | parte receptus, 
Parte tamen vigilat Vidit Cyllenius onmes 
Succubuiſſe oculos, &c. ibid. 
VuR. 345. Truth in her old cavern lye.) Alludes to the ſaying 
of Democritus, that Truth lay at the bottom of a deep well. 
Vz x. 356. And thro the Ivory Gate the Vifion flies. Virg. n. 6. 
Sunt geminæ ſommi portæ; quarum altera fertur 
Cornea, qua veris facilis datur exitus umbris; 
Altera, candenti per fecta nitens elephanto, 
Sed falſa ad cælum mittunt inſomnia manes. 


F N I 


A a a 


I. 


ParyA cE prefix d to the froe firft imperfect Editions 
of the DN cr, printed at Dublin and London, 
in Octavo and Duod. 


2 The PUBLISHER to the READER. 


T will be found a true obſervation, tho fomewhat ſurprizing, 
that when any ſcandal is vented againſt a man of the higheſt 
diſtinction and character, either in the State or in Literature, 

the publick in general afford it a moſt quiet reception; and the 


a The Publiſher.) Who he was is uncertain; but Edward Ward tells us in his Preface to Durgen, „that 
„ moſt Judges are of opinion this Preface is not of Enyliſh Extraction but Hibernian, c.“ He means 
Dr. Swift, who whether Publiſher or not, may be faid in a ſort to be Author bf the Poem: For when He, 
together with Mr. Cope, (for reaſons ſpecify'd in the Preface to their Miſcellanies) determin'd to own the moſt 
trifling pieces in which they had any hand, and to y all that remain'd in\their power, the firſt sketch of 
this poem was ſnatch'd from the fire by Dr. Swift, who perſuaded his friend to proceed in it, and to him it 
was therefore Inſcribed. But the occafion of printing it was as follows. 

There was publiſt'd in thoſe Miſcellanies, a Treatiſe of the Bathos, or Art of Sinking in Poetry, in which 
was a Chapter, where the Species of bad Writers were rang'd in Claſſes, and inital Letters of Names prefix'd, 
for the moſt part at random. But ſuch was the number of Poets eminent in that Art, that ſome one or other 
took every Letter to himſelf. All fell into fo violent a fury, that for half a year or more the common News- 
Papers (in moſt of which they had ſome Property, as being hired Writers) were filled with the moſt abuſive 
Falſhoods and Scurrilities they could poſſibly deviſe : A IT way to be wonder d at in thoſe People, and 
in thoſe Papers, that, for many years during the uncontrolled Licenſe of the Preſs, had aſperſed almoſt all the 
great Characters of the Age, and this with Impunity, their own Perſons and Names being utterly ſecret and ob- 
ſcure. This gave Mr. Pope the Thought, that he had now ſome Opportunity of doing good, by detecting and 
dragging into light theſe common Enemies of Mankind; ſince to invalidate this univerſal Slander, it ſufficed 
to ſhew what contemptible Men were the Authors of it. He was not without hopes, that by manifeſting 
the Dullneſs of thoſe who had only Malice to recommend them, either the Bookſellers would not find their 


Account in employing them, or the Men themſelves, when diſcovered, want Courage to proceed in ſo un- 
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larger part accept it as favourably as if it were ſome kindneſs done 
to themſelves: whereas if a known ſcoundrel or blockhead but 
chance to be touch'd upon, a whole legion is up in arms, and it 
becomes the common cauſe of all Scriblers, Bookſellers, and Print- 
ers whatſoever. 1 
Not to ſearch too deeply into the Reaſon hereof, I will only ob- 

ſerve as a Fact, that every week for theſe two months paſt, the 
town has been perſecuted with b Pamphlets, Advertiſements, 
Letters, and weekly Eſſays, not only againſt the Wit and Wri- 
tings, but againſt the Character and Perſon of Mr. Pope. And 
that of all thoſe men who have received pleaſure from his Works 
which by modeſt computation may be about a < hundred' thou- 
ſand in theſe Kingdoms of England and Ireland ; (not to men- 
tion Jerſey, Guernſey, the Orcades, thoſe in the New world, and 
Foreigners who have tranſlated him into their languages) of all 
this number, not a man hath ſtood up to ſay one word in his 
defence. 111 2. an | 

The only exception is the * Author of the following Poem, 
who doubtleſs had either a better inſight into the grounds of this 
clamour, or a better opinion of Mr. Pope's integrity, join'd with 
a greater perſonal love for him, than any other of his numerous 
friends and admirers. | + 

Further, that he was in his peculiar intimacy, appears from the 
knowledge he manifeſts of the moſt private Authors of all the 
anonymous pieces againſt him, and from his having in this Poem 
attacked © no man living, who had not before printed, or pub- 
liſhed, ſome ſcandal againſt this Gentleman. a 

How I came poſſeſt of it, is of no concern to the Reader; but 

it would have been a wrong to him had I detain'd this publica- 
lawful a occupation. . This it was that gave birth to the Dunciad, and he thought it an happineſs, that 


by the late Flood of Slander on himſelf, he had acquired ſuch a peculiar right over their Names as was ne- 
ceſſary to his Deſign. | | | 

b Pamphlets, Advertiſements, &c.] See the Liſt of theſe anonymous papers, with their Dates and Authors 
thereunto annexed, in the 3d Article of this Appendix. 

e About 4 hundred thouſand.] It is ſurprizing with what ſtupidity this Preface, which is almoſt a continued 
Irony, was taken by thoſe Authors. This paſſage among others they underſtood to be ſerious. 
x d The Author of the following Poem, oe] A very plain Irony, ſpeaking of Mr. Pope himſelf, 

e The Publiſher in theſe words went a little too far: but it js certain whatever Names the Reader finds 
that are unknown to him, are of ſuch : and the exception is only of two or three, whoſe dulneſs or ſcurri- 
lity all mankind agreed te have juſtly entitled them to a place in the Dunciad. a 
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tion: ſince thoſe Names which are its chief ornaments die off 

daily ſo faſt, as muſt render it too ſoon unintelligible. If it pro- 

voke the Author to * us a more ny nn [ 8 wy 

end. 12 I 
Who he is is, I cannot FE and (which i is great pity) chere! is cer- 

tainly * nothing in his ſtyle and manner of writing which can di- 

ſtinguiſh or diſcover him: For if it bears any reſemblance to 

that of Mr. Pope, tis not improbable- but it might be done on 


purpoſe, with a view to have it paſs for his. But by the frequen- 


cy of his alluſions to Virgil, and a labor d (not to ſay affected) 
ſhortneſs in imitation of him, I ſhou d think him more an admi- 
rer of the Roman Poet than of the Grecian, and 1 in that not of 
the ſame taſte with his Friend. 1000 | 

I have been well inform'd, that this work was 5 labour of 
full s fix years of his life, and that he wholly retired himſelf from 
all the avocations and pleaſures of the world, to attend diligently 
to its correction and perfection; and fix years more he intended 


to beſtow upon it, as it ſhould ſeem by this verſe of Statius which 
was cited at the head of his manuſcript, | | 


Ob mibi biſſenos multum vigilata per annos, 
h Duncia. 


Hence alſo we learn the true Title of the Poem; which with 
the ſame certainty as we call that of Homer the Iliad, of Virgil 
the Æneid, of Camoens the Luſiad, of Voltaire the i Henriad, 


we may pronounce could have been, and can be no other, than 
The DUNCIAD.. 


f There is certainly nothing in his Style, Kc. This Irony had ſmall effect in concealing the Author. The 
Dunciad, imperfect as it was, had not been publiſh'd two days, but the whole town gave it to Mr. Pope. 

g The labour of full fix years, &c.] This alſo was honeſtly and ſeriouſly believ'd, by divers of the Gentle- 
men of the Dunciad. J. Ralph, Pref. to Sawney, 4 We are told, it was the khous of ſix years, with the 
<* utmoſt aſſiduity and application : It is no ar; compliment to the Author's ſenſe to have employ'd ſo large 
<< a part of his Life, c. So alſo Ward, Pref. to Durgen, The Dunciad, as the Publiſher very wiſely 
*« confeſſes, coſt the Author fix years retirement from all the pleaſures of life, tho? it is ſomewhat difficult to 
** conceive, from either its bulk or beauty, that it cou'd be ſo long in hatching, c. But the length of time 
and cloſeneſs of application were mentioned to p replies the reader with a good opinion of it. 

They juſt as well underſtood what Scriblerus faid of this Poem. 

h The Prefacer to Curl's Ky took this word to be really in Statius. * By a quibble on the word Duncis, 
the Dunciad is formed,” pag. 3. Mr. Ward alſo follows him in the ſame opinion. 


i The Henriad * The French Poem of Menſicur Voltair, entitled La Henriade, had been publiſh'd at Lon- 
don the year be 
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It is ſtyled Heroic, as being doubly ſo; not only with reſpect 
to its Nature, which according to the beſt rules of the Ancients 
and ſtricteſt ideas of the Moderns, is critically ſuch ; but alſo _ 
with regard to the Heroical diſpoſition and high Courage of the 
Writer, who dar'd to ſtir up ſuch a formidable, irritable, and im- 
placable race of mortals. 

The time and date of the Action is evidently in the laſt reign, 
when the office of City Poet expir'd upon the death of Elkanah 
Settle, and it is fix'd to the Mayoralty of Sir Geo. Thorold. 
But there may ariſe ſome obſcurity in Chronology from the Names 
in the Poem, by the inevitable removal of ſome Authors, and 
inſertion of others, in their Niches. For whoever will conſider 
the Unity of the whole defign, will be ſenſible, that the Poem 
was not made for theſe Authors, but theſe Authors for the Poem: 
I ſhould judge that they were clappd in as they roſe, freſh 
and freſh, and chang'd from day to day ; in like manner as when 
the old boughs wither, we thruſt new ones into a chimney. 

I would not have the reader too much troubled or anxious, if 
he cannot decypher them; ſince when he ſhall have found-them 
cout, he will probably know no more of the Perſons than before. 

Yet we judg'd-it better to preſerve them as they are, than to 
change them for fictitious names, by which the Satire would on- 
ly be multiplied and applied to many inſtead of one. Had the 
Hero, for inſtance, been called Codrus, how many would have 
affirm'd him to be Mr. W. Mr. D. Sir R. B. &c. but now all 
that unjuſt ſcandal is ſaved by calling him Theobald, which by 
good luck happens to be the name of a real perſon. 

I am indeed aware, that this name may to ſome appear too 
mean for the Hero of an Epic Poem: But it is hoped, they will 
alter that opinion, when they find, that an Author no leſs emi- 
nent than la Bruyere has honour'd him with frequent mention, 
and thought him worthy a place in his Characters. 


Voudriez vous, THEOBALDE, que je cruſſe que vous etes baiſſe? 
que vous n etes plus Poete, ni bel eſprit ? que vous etes preſente- 
. ment auſſi mauvais Fuge de tout genre d Ouvrage, que mechant 
Auteur? Votre air libre & preſumptueux me raſſure, & me per 
Bbb 
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CIAD, than has hitherto. appeared: I cannot anſwer but ſome 


was his care to preſerve the Innocent from any falſe Applica- 
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ſuade tout le contraire, &. Hane Vol. I. de {4 ene & de 


nere er fd 5/7 % niht l 51 


— = —_ AMY as 


POE ET ne OW to the 27 correct Edition i in 
Quarto, London, 1729. 


T will be ſufficient to ay of this Edition, that the reader. has 
here a much more correct and compleat copy of the.Du x- 


miſtakes may have flipt into it, but a vaſt number of others will 
be prevented, by the Names being now not only, ſet at length, but 
juſtified by the authorities and reaſons given. I make no doubt, 
the Author's own motive to uſe real rather than feign'd Names, 


tions; whereas in the former editions which had no more than 
the Initial letters, he was made, by Keys printed here, to hurt 
the inoffenſive; and (What was worſe) to abuſe his iricnde; by an 
impreſſion at Dublin. 

The Commentary which attends this Poem is the work of ſe- 
veral hands, and conſequently muſt be unequally written; z yet 
will have one advantage over moſt Commentaries, that it is not 
made upon conjectures, or at a remote diſtance of time: And the 
reader cannot but derive one pleaſure from the very Ob/curity of 
the perſons 1t treats of, that it partakes of the nature of a Secret, 
which moſt people love to be let into, tho the Men or the Things 
be ever ſo inconſiderable or trivial. However it was judg d proper 
to give ſome account of them; for ſince it is only in this Monu- 
ment that they muſt expect to ſurvive, (and here {urvive they will 
as long as the Engliſh tongue ſhall remain ſuch as it was in th 
reigns of Queen ANNE and King GEORG) it ſeem'd but hu 
manity to beſtow a word or two upon each, juſt to tell who hc 
was, what he writ, when he liv'd, or when he dy d. * 


| IF a word or two more are added upon the chief Offenders; 
tis only as a paper pinn'd upon the breaſt, to mark the Enormi- 
ties for which they ſuffer d, Jeſt the Correction alone ſhould be 
remember'd, and the Crime forgotten. 

In ſome Articles, it was thought ſufficient barely to chakribe 
their Characters from Jacob, Curl, and other writers of their own 
rank, who were much better acquainted with them than any of 
the Authors of the Comment can pretend to be. Moſt of them 
had drawn each other's Characters on certain occaſions; but the 
few here. inſerted are all that could be ſaved from the general 
deſtruction of ſuch Works. 

Of the part of Scriblerus I need ſay nothing e i: 
well enoug h known, and well enough GiRtinguiſhy d from the reſt. 

The nee of the Ancients are added, to gratify thoſe who 
either never read, or may have forgotten them; together with 
ſome of the Parodies and Alluſions to the moſt excellent of the 
Moderns. If any man from the frequency of the former, may 
think the Poem too much a Cento; our Poet will but appear to 
have done the {ame thing in jeſt, which Boileau did in earneſt ; 
and upon which Vida, Fracaſtorius, and many of the moſt emi- 
nent Latin Poets profeſſedly valued themſelves. 
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III 
A L151 of Books, Papers, and Verſes, in ch our 
Author was abu 72 before the Publication of the 


Dunciad : With the true Names * the Authors. 


ErLECTIONS Critical and Satirical on a late Rhapſody 
called an Eſſay on Criticiſm, by Mr. Dennis, prigted for 
B. Lintot, price.6. d. | 
A New Rehearſal, or Bays the Younger, containing an Exa- 
men of Mr. Rowe's Plays, and a word or two on Mr, Pope's Rape 


of the Lock. Anon. [by Charles Gildon.]. printed for J Roberts, 


1714, price I s. 
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 Homerides, or a Letter to Mr. Pope, occaſion'd by his intend- 
ed Tranſlation of Homer. By Sir Iliad Dogrel. Tho. Burnet and 
S. Ducket, Eſquires] printed for W. Wilkins, 1715, price 9d. 

Eſop at the Bear-garden. A Viſion in imitation of the Tem- 
ple of Fame. By Mr. Preſton. Sold by John Morphew 1715, 
price 6 d. | 

The Catholic Poet, or Proteſt ant Barnaby's forrowful Lamen- 
tation, a Ballad about Homer's Iliad, by Mrs. Centlivre and others, 
1715, price 1d. 

An Epilogue to a Puppet-ſhow at Bath, * the ſaid 
Iliad, by George Ducket, Eſq; printed by E. Curl. 

A compleat Key to the What-d'ye-call it. Anon. by Griffin a 
Player, ſupervis d by Mr. Th—, printed by J. Roberts 1715. 

A true Character of Mr. Pope and his W in a Letter to 
a Friend, Anon. | Dennis] printed for 8. Popping 1716, price 3d. 

The Confederates, a Farce. By Joſeph Gay ¶J. P. Breval ] print- 
ed for R. Burleigh 1717, price I 5. 

Remarks upon Mr. Pope's Tranſlation of Homer, with two 
Letters coneerning the Windſor Foreſt and the Temple of Fame. 
By Mr. Dennis. Printed for E. Curl, 1717, price 1 s. 6d. 

Satires on the Tranſlators of Homer, Mr. P. and Mr. T. Anon. 
Bez. Morris, 1717, price 6 d. 

The Triumvirate, or a Letter from Palæmon to Celia at Bath. 
Anon. [Leonard Welſted] price 1s. 1711. Folio. 

The Battle of Poets, a Heroic Poem. By Tho. Cooke. Print- 
ed for J. Roberts, Folio, 1725.1 | 

Memoirs of Lilliput, Anon. [Mrs. Elizabeth Hey wood] go 
printed 1727. 

An Eflay on Criticiſm, in Proſe,” by the Author-of the Critical 
Hiſtory of England [J. Oldmixon] go printed 1728. 

Gullireriana and Alexandriana. With an ample Preface and 
Critique on Swift and Pope's Miſcellanies. By Jonathan Smedley. 
Printed by J. Roberts 89 1728. Advertiſed before the publica- 
tion of the Dunciad in the Daily Journal, April 13, 1728. 

Characters of the Times, or an Account of the Writings, Cha- 
racers, &c. of ſeveral Gentlemen libell'd by 8— and P—ina 
late Miſcellany, 8vo. 1728. 
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Remarks on Mr. Pope's Rape of the Lock, in Letters to a Friend, 
By Mr. Dennis. Written in 17 24, tho not printed till 17 28, 8yo. 


Verſes, Letters, Eſſays or Advertiſements, in the publick Prints. 


Britiſh Journal, Nov. 25, 1727. A Letter on Swift and Pope's 
Miſcellanies. | Writ by M. Concanen. ] 


Daily Journal, March 18, 1728. A Letter by Philomauri. 


James Moore Smyth. 

Id. March 29. A Letter about Therſites, accuſing the Author 
of Diſaffection to the Government, by James Moore Smyth. 

Miſt's Weekly Journal, March 30. An Eſſay on the Arts of a 

' Poet's ſinking in reputation, or a ſupplement to the Art of ſink- 
ing in Poetry [ſuppoſed by Mr. Theobald. ] 

Daily Journal, April 3. A Letter under the name of Philo- 
ditto, by James Moore Smyth. | 

Flying Poſt, April 4. A Letter againſt Gulliver and Mr, P. 
[by Mr. Oldmixon.] | 4 

Daily Journal, April 5. An Auction of Goods at Twickenham, 
by James Moore Smyth. | 


Flying Poſt, April 6. A Fragment of a Treatiſe upon Swift 


and Pope, by Mr. Oldmizxon. 
The Senator, April 9. On the ſame, by Edward Roome. 


Daily Journal, April 8. Advertiſement, by James Moore Smyth. 


Flying Poſt, April 13, Verſes againſt Dr. Swift, and againſt 
Mr. Ps Homer, by J. Oldmixon. 

Daily Journal, April 23, Letter about a Tranſlation of the cha- 
rater of Therſites in Homer, by Tho. Cook, &c. 

Miſt's Weekly Journal, April 27. A Letter of Lewis Theobald. 

Daily Journal, May 1 1. A Letter againſt Mr. P. at large, Anon, 
John Dennis. 

All theſe were afterwards reprinted in a Pamphlet entitled, A 
collection of all the Verſes, Eſſays, Letters and Advertiſements 
occaſion d by Pope and Swift's Miſcellanies, Prefaced by Conca- 
nen, Anonymous, 89 and printed for A, Moore, 1728, price 18. 
Others of an elder date, having lain as waſte paper many years, 
Ccc 
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were upon the publication of the Dunciad brought out, and their 
Authors betrayed by the mercenary Bookſellers (in hope of ſome 

ſſibility of vending a few) by advertiſing them in this man- 
ner The Confederates, a Farce, by Capt. Breval, (for which 
he is put into the Dunciad.) An Epilogue to Powel's Puppet- 
« ſhow, by Col. Ducket, (for which he is put into the Dunciad.) 


Eſſays, &e. by Sir Richard Blackmore. NB. It is for a paſſage 


« of this book that Sir Richard was et into the Dunciad.” ” And 
ſo of others. 


Aﬀter the DUNCIAD, 1728. 


An Eſſay on the Dunciad, 8? printed for J. Roberts. In this 
book, pag. 9. it was formally declared That the complaint of 
« the aforeſaid Libels and Advertiſements was forged and un- 
« true, that all mouths had been filent except in Mr. Pope's 
* praiſe, and nothing againſt him publiſh'd, but by Mr. Theobald.) 

 Sawney, in blank Verſe, Tf by the Dunciad : with a 
Critique on that Poem, er) Ralph, [a perſon never mentioned 
in it at firſt, but inſerted after] } printed for J. Roberts, 80 

A compleat Key to the Dunciad, by E. Curl, 129 price 6d. 

A ſecond and third Edition of the ſame, with Additions, 12® 

The Popiad, by E. Curl, extracted from J. Dennis, Sir R. Black 
more, &c. 129. price 6 d. : 

The Curliad, by the ſame E. Curl. 

The Female Dunciad, collected by the ſame Mr. Curl, 1 25 
price 6d. With the Metamorphoſis of P. into a Ringing Nettle, 
by Mr. Foxton, 12 

The Metamorphoſis of Scriblerus into Saktlerue, by J. Smedley, 

inted for A. Moore, folio, price 6 d. 

The Dunciad diſſected, by Curl, and one Mrs. Thomas, 125 

An Eſſay on the Taſte and Writings of the preſent times, ſaid 
to be writ by a Gentleman of C. C. C. Oxon, printed for J. Ro- 
berts, 8vo. 

The Arts of Logic and Rhetoric, partly taken from Bouhours, 
with new Reflections, &c. by John Oldmixon, 8vo. 
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Remarks on the Dunciad, by Mr. Dennis, Dedicated to Theo- 
bald, 8vo. 

A Supplement to the Profund, Anon. By Matth. Concanen. 8vo. 

Miſt's Weekly Journal, June 8. A long Letter ſign'd W. A. 
writ by ſome or other of ty Cup Theobald, Dennis, Moore, 
Concanen, Cooke, who ſome. time held conſtant Weekly 
meetings for theſe kind of performances. 

Daily Journal, June 11. A Letter ſign d Philoſcriberus, on the 
name of Pope. — Letter to Mr. Theobald! in Verſe, ſign'd B. M. 
[ Bezaleel Morris] againſt Mr. X Many other little Epigrams 
about this time in the ſame papers, by James Moore and others. 

Miſt's Journal, June 22. A Letter by Lewis Theobald. 

Flying Poſt, Auguſt 8. Letter on Pope and Swift. 

Daily foutnal; Anguſt 8. Letter charging the Author of the 


| Du with Treaſon. 


Durgen. A plain Satire on a pompous Satireiſt, by Edw. Ward, 
with a little of James Moore. 

Apollo's Maggot in his Cups, by E. Ward. 

Gulliveriana Secunda, Being a collection of many of the Libels 
in the News-papers, like the former Volume under the ſame title, 
by Smedley. Advertiſed in the Craftſman November 9, 1728. 
with this remarkable promile, that © any thing which any body 
« ſhould fend as Mr. Pope 8 or Dr. Swift, 5, {hould be nſcrted and 
« publiſh'd as Theirs.” 

Pope Alexander's Supremacy and Infallibility examin'd, Se. 4to, 
By Geo. Ducket and John Dennis. 

Dean Jonathan's Paraphraſe on the 4th Chapter of Geneſis, 
Writ by E. Room, fol. 1729. 

Labeo, a paper. of Verſes by Leonard Welſted, which aſter 
came into One Epiſtle, and was publiſh'd by James Moore, to. 
1730. Another part of it came out in Welſted's own name in 


1731, under the Joſt Tits of Dulneſs and Scandal, fol. 
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I'V. 


A PARALLEL 


OF THE 


CHARACTERS 


o F 
Mr. DRYDEN and Mr. POPE, 


As drawn by certain of their Cotemporaries. 


Mr. DRYDEN. 
His PolirIcks, RELIGION, MoxraLs, 


M. Dryden is a mere Renegado from Monarchy, Poetry, 
and good Senſe*, A true Republican Son of a monar- 
| Church®. A Republican Atheiſt -- Dryden was from 
the beginning an , and I doubt not will continue ſo 
to the laſt ©. 

In the Poem call'd Abſalom and Achitophel are notoriouſly 
traduced, The KING, the Quzen, the Loxps and GENTLEZ 
MEN, not only their Honourable Perſons expoſed, but the whole 
NaT1on and its ReyRESENTATIVES notoriouſly libell'd ; It 
is Scandalum Magnatum, yea of MajzsTY itſelf . 

He looks upon God's Goſpel as a fooliſh Fable, like the Pope, 
to whom he is a pitiful Purveyor?, His very Chiſtianity may 


be queſtioned. He ought to expect more Severity than other 


2 Milbourn on Dryden's Virgil, 38 1698, p. 6. b pag. 38 c pag. 192. d pag. S8. 
e Whip and Key, 44 printed for R. Janeway 1682. Preface. f Ibid. 8 Milbourn, p. 9. 
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x 
A PARALLEL 


-<Q.F THE 


CHARACTERS 


oF 


Mr. DRYDEN and Mr. POPE, 


M. POPE. 


His W ReLicion, Monis, 


TR. Pope is an open and mortal Enemy to his Gn 
and the Commonwealth of Learning *. Some call him 
iſh Whig, which is directly inconſiftent Þ Pope as a 
I muſt 4 a Tory and High-Flyer . He is both a Whig 
= a Tory . He hath made it his cuſtom to cackle to more 
than one Party i in their own Sentiments *. 
In his Miſcellanies, the Perſons abuſed are, The K ins, the 
QuzzNn, His late MajzsTy, both Houſes of PazxLiament, 
the Privy-Council, the Bench of Bismoes, the Eſtabliſh'd 
Cuvxch, the preſent Mix Is TRY, &c. To make ſenſe of 
ſome paſſages, they muſt be conſtru'd into Ro YAL SAN DAL 
He is a Popiſh Rhymeſter, bred up with a Contempt of the 
Sacred Writings 2. His Religion allows him to deſtroy Hereticks, 
not only with his pen, but with fire and (word ; and ſuch were 


a Dennis, Remarks on * Rape of the "Jy pref. p- 12. b Dunchd AiſeRed, c Preface to 
Gulliveriana. - © d Denn. Character of Mr. P. e Theobald, Letter in Miſt's Journal, June 22, 
1728. f Liſt, at the end of a Collection of Verſes, Letters, Advertiſements, 80. Printed for A. Moore, 
1528, and the Preface to it, pag. 6. 8 Dennis s Remarks on Homer, p. 27. 
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men, as he is moſt unmerciful in his own Reflections on others l. 
With as good a right as his Holi eſs, he ſets up for Poetical 
Infallibility . "x" 
? 'H Mr. D R V D E * onlj 4 Verſityer. i 
"IP. — — Z All. & 2 — | MM > 
His whole Libel is all bad matter, beautify'd (which is all 
that can be ſaid of it) with good metre b. Mr. Dryden's Genius 
did not appear in any thing more than his Verſification, and whe- 
ther he is to be ennobled for that only, is a queſtion ? 
Mr. DR VDE N's VII OII. 


Tonſon calls it Dryden's Virgil, to ſhow that this is not that 
Virgil ſo admired in the Auguſtæan age, (butſa Virgil of another 
ſtamp, a filly, impertinent, nonſenſical Writer v. None but a 
Bavius, a Mcevius, or a Bathyllus carp'd at Virgil, and none 
but ſuch unthinking Vermin admire his Tranſlator . It is true, 
ſoft and eaſy lines might become Ovid's Epiſtles, or Art of 
Love — But Virgil who is all great and majeſtic, &c. requires 
ſtrength of lines, weight of words, and cloſeneſs of expreſſions, 
not an ambling Muſe running on a Carpet-ground, and ſhad-as 
lightly as a Newmarket racer. . He Foy numberleſs faults in 
his Author's meaning, and in propriety of Expreſſion - 

Mr. DRYDEN underſtood no Greek or Latin. 
| * nage 1:70 nag i 71 13> 1 

Mr. Dryden was once, I have heard, at Weſtminſter School: 
Dr. Busby wou d have whipt him for ſo childiſh a Paraphraſe l. 
The meaneſt Pedant in England wou'd whip a Lubber of twelve 
for conſtruing ſo abſurdly . The Tranſlator is mad, every Line 
betrays his Stupidity”. The. faults. are innumerable, and con- 
vince: me that Mr, Dryden did not, or would not underſtand 
his Author. This ſhows how fit Mr. D. may be to tranſlate Ho- 
mer ! A miſtake in a ſingle letter might fall on the Printer well 
enough, but at for i muſt be the error of the Author: Nor 


n Ibid. p. 1 i pag. 3% Uk Whip and Key, Pref. 1 Oldmion, Eſſay on Criticiſm, 
p. 84. m Milbourn, pag. 2. n pag. 35. O Pag. 22, and 192, p Milbourn, 
p. 72. q Pag. 203. r Fag. 78. 8 Fag. 206. 8 | 
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all thoſe unhappy Wits whom he; ſacrificed to his aceurſed Popiſh 
Principles *. It deſerved Vengeance to ſuggeſt, that Mr. Pope had 
leſs Infallibility than his Nameſake at Rome.. 


Mr. P o 5 E only a Verſifyer. was > 


The ſmooth, numbers of the Dunciad are all that recom- 
mend it, nor has it any other merit*. It muſt be own'd that 
he hath got a Nerger Knack 1 rhy meing, and f ſmooth 
verſe”. ys ot in une d on þ vont ot 

| Mr. P O PB. Hess 


The Homer Which Lintot prints, does not talk like aer, 
but like Pope; and he who tranſlated him one wou 'd ſwear 
had a Hill in Tipperary | for his Parnaſſus, and a puddle. in ſome 
Bog for his Hippocrene *. ' He has no Admirers among thoſe that 
can diſtinguiſh, diſcern, and judge. 

He hath a knack at ſmooth'verſe, but without 1 Genius or 
good ſenſe, or any tolerable knowledge of Engliſh. The qua- 
lities which diſtinguiſh Homer are 2 e of his Diction 
and the Harmony of his Verfification — But this little Author 


who is ſo much in vogue, has neither Senſe in his W nor 
Engliſh in his Expeitlions Prof 30d 2 


Mr. ; 0 P E ue no Near whos « 


He hath undeithken toitrandate Elbiner from the Greek, of 
which he knows not one word, into Engliſh, of which he un- 
derſtands as little D. I wonder how this Gentleman wou'd look 
ſhould it be diſcover'd, that he has not tranflated' ten verſes toge- 
ther in any book ol Homer with juſtice to the Poet, and yet he 
dares reproach his fellow - writers with not underſtanding Greek a. 
He has ſtuck ſo little to his Original, as to have his knowledge 
in Greek called in queſtion”. I ſhould he glad to know which 
it is of all Homer's Excellencies which has ſo delighted the Wen 
and the Gentlemen who Judge like Ladies? 


4 bs 


h Prei 5 Pol 2 p. 11. 1 Dedication to the Colnection of Pad 57 "0; p. 9. 
k Miſt's Journal of June 8, 1728. Character of Mr. P. and Dennis on Homer. m Dennis's 
Remarks on Pope's Homer, p. 12. n Ibid. '* 0 Character of Mr. P. p. ty. and Remarks on Ho- 
mer, p. 91. p Dennis's Remarks on Homer, p. 12. 4 Daily Journal of April 23, 1728. 


r Supplement to the Profund. Pref. 5 Oldryixan,” Eſſay on Criticiſm, b. 66. 


APPENDIX 


had he art enough to correct it at the Preſs. Mr. Dryden writes 
for the Court Ladies. — He writes for the Ladies, and not for 
ule *. 

The Tranſlator puts in a little xr Rn and dan! into 
Virgil, for a Ragout to his cheated Subſcri 1 | 


Mr. DRY DEN trick'd his Subſcribers. 


I wonder that any man who cou d not but be e of 
his own unfitneſs for it, ſhou'd go to amuſe the learned world 
with ſuch an Undertaking! A man ought to value his Reputa- 
tion more than Money; and not to hope that thoſe who can 
read for themſelves, will be 3 impoſed | Upon, merely by a partially 
and unſeaſonably. celebrated Name: Poetis quidlibet audendi 
ſhalt be Mr. Dryden's Motto, tho' it ſtould extend to Picking of 
Pockets . 


179 


Names beſtow d on Mr. DRYDEN. 


An Ars]. A crafty Ape dreft up in a gaudy gown — Whips 
— into an Apes pau, to play pranks with -— None but Apiſh 
and 'Papiſh Brats will heed him. Whip and Key, Pref. 

An Ass.] A Camel will take upon him no more burden than 

is ſufficient for his 2 but there is page Beaſt that crou- 
ches under all: Mr. Dryden, &c. Milb. p. 1 

A Froc.] Poet Squab indued with Poet "Maro's Spirit ! an 
ugly, croaking kind of- Vermine, which would ſwell to che bulk 
of an Oxe, p. 11. 

A CowaA R.] A dini. ot a Dans, or a man of hir Dry 
den's own Courage, p. 176. 

A Knavsz.| Mr. Dryden has heard of Paul, the Knave of Je- 
ſus Chriſt : And if I miſtake not, I've read ſomewhere of John 
Dryden, Servant to his Majeſty, p. 57. 

A Foor.] Had he not been ſuch a ſelf-conceited "5 "il 
Whip and Key, pref. done great Poets are tre Blockheads. 

Milbourn, p. 34. 

A Tring] So litle a Thing as Mr Dryden. Ibid, 5. TH 


Pag. 67. x Pag. 193. y Ibid. p. 125. 


t Pag. 19. u Pag. 124 190. 
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But he has a notable talent at Burleſque ; his genius llides fo 
naturally into it, that he hath — d Homer without uy 
ing 1 It * ; ; 

\ 'M 


—— — — 


Mr. 21 O PE trick 4 his Subd 


"Tis lidewd ſomewhat bold, and almoſt prodigious, for a ſin- 
gle man to undertake ſuch a work | But tis too late to diſſuade 
by demonſtrating the madneſs of the Project. The Subſcribers 
expectations have been rais d in proportion to what their Pockets 
have been drain d of. Pope has been concern d in Jones, and 
hired out his Name to Bookſellers x, 905 


Names beſtow'd on Mr. P O P E. 


An Ar k.] Let us take the initial letter of his chriſtian name, 
and the initial and final letters of his ſurname, viz. A. P. E. and 
they give you the ſame Idea of an Ape, as his face, &c. Dennis, 
Daily Journal, May x1, 1728. 

An As s.] It is my duty to pull off chit Lion's skin from this 
little AG. Dennis's Rem. on Homer, pref. | 

A Fxo0c.] A ſquab ſhort Gentleman — a little creature that 
like the Frog in the Fable, ſwells; and is angry that it is not al- 
low'd to be as big as an Oxe. Dennis's Remarks on the Rape 
of the Lock, pref. p. 4 

A Cons. A. bang way-laying Coward. Char. of Mr. P. 

ag. 3. 
: A Kn AVE.] He's is one whom God and-nature have mark'd 
for want of common honeſty. . Ibid. 

A Foo..] Great Fools will be chriſten'd by the names * great 
Poets, and Pope will be call'd ee Dennis's Rem. on Ho- 
mer,, P. 37. 3 


A TariNns.] A little abje&t Thing, Ibid. p. 8. 


ie. Dennis's Remarks, p. 28. u Burnet Homerides, p. 1, &. = Britiſh Journal, Nov. 25, 1727. 
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To che DU N . 


Of THINGS (including pela, 
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to be fond” h in the 


Norzs, &c. The firſt Number denotes the Bo ox, the ſe- 
cond the VR RSE. Pro. ik ? 


A, 


A Dpisox (Mr.) written againſt| 


* * 


e of Tibale's > Works, how built, 


and how founded ? i. 135, &c. 


Aſchylus,, How long he was thou him, 
nen. 1 


with vehemence, by }. Dennus.|— In what reſpect like him, ui. 309. 


Book ji. Verſe 271. Railed, at 
by A. Philips. iii. 320. 


Abuſed by J. Oldmixon, in his Pres- 


Effay on Criticiſm, &c. ü. 221 
— by J. Ralph, in a London Journal, 


ili. 159. 


Aſſes, at a Citizen's page in a morning, 
A W277 $1 8 

ppearances, that we are never to judge 
by them, eſpecially of Poets and Di- 
vines, ji. 


Alehoule, 713 e Birth-place c of many Po- 


—— Celebrated by ot our Author — onal” "ems, i. 202 


his Diſcourſe of Medals — In his 
Prologue to Cato = and in this Poem. 


ii. 132. a 


Falſe Facts concerning him and our Au- 


chor related by anonymous Perſons in 
in Miſt's Journals, &c. Pro. p. — 1 | 


— Diſprov'd by the Teſtimonies of 
— The Earl of Burlington, 

— Mr. Tickel, F 

— Mr. Addiſon himſelf. 


Anger, one of the Charadteriſtic ics of 


Mr. Dennis's Critical Writings, i. 104 
— Affirmation, another: Pro. p. 71 
[To which are added by Mr. Theo- 


142 * 
3 


— And of ſome Poets, ii. 130 

—— One kept by Taylor the Water- 
poet ii. 323 

and by Edward Ward, i. 200 


1 


Avius, Book iii. verſe 16. Mr. Den- 
nis his great opinion of him, ibid. 
Bawdry, in Plays, not diſapprov d of by 

Mr. Dennis, ili. 176 
{Br Ack Mok, (Sir Rich.) his Impiety 


and Irreligion, proved by Mr. Dennis, 
ii. 256 


bald, II- nature, Spite, a — His Quantity of Works, and vari- 


L 104.] 


. ous Opinions of them. — His abuſe 
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INDE X. 
of Mr. Dryden and Mr. 1 2 ib. 


Bray, a word much below d 
chard, ii. 248 | 
Braying, deſcribed, ii. 243 5 
Birch, by no means proper to be apply d 

to young Noblemen, iii. 328 
BRO OMR, (Rev. Mr. Will.) His Senti- 
ments of our Author's Virtue, Pro. 
— Our Author's of his abilities, * 26 
— And how he rewarded them, 26. 
Billingſgate-language, how to be uſed 
by learned Authors, ii. 134 | 
BON PD, BEZALEEL, BRE VAI, not 
living Writers, but Phantoms, ii. 118 
Bookſellers, how they run for a Poet, 
ii. 27, &c. | | 
Bailiffs, how Poets run from them, ii. 57 


C. 


Cardinal Virtues of Dulneſs, Bock i. 
Verſe-45 to 50. 

Cave of Poverty, a Poem of Tibbald, 

* commended by Mr. Giles Jacob, i. 
_ Its extraordinary Concluſion, 
i. 226 6 

Cook s,'(Tho.) abuſed Mr. Pope's mo- 
ral Character, ii. 130 

ConCcANEN (Mat.) one of the Authors 
of the Weekly Journals, ii. 287. 
Oblig'd to Dr. Swift, and writ ſcur- 
rilouſly of him, ibid. 

— Declar'd that when this Poem had 
Blanks, they meant Treaſon, iii. 297 

— Of opinion, that Juvenal never ſa- 
tiria d the Poverty of Codrus, ii. 136 

Critics, verbal ones, muſt have two Po- 
ſtulata allowed them, ii. 1 

Cat-calls, ii. 223 

CUuRLL, Edm. His Panegyric, ii. 54 

— His Corinna, and what ſhe did, 66 

— His Prayer 75. — Like Eridanus, 176 


y Sir Ri- 


— Much favour'd by Cloacina, 93, &c. | 


— Purged and vomited, ii. 143 
— Toſt in a Blanket and whipped, 16. 


181 


D. 
Diſpenſary of Dr. Garth, Book ii. Verſe 


132 

Daniel de Foe, in what reſembled to 

Will. Prynn, i. 101 

DENNISs (John) His Character of him- 
ſelf, i. 14 

— Senior to Mr. Durfey, iii. 167 

Eſteem d by our Author, and why, i. 

— His Love of Puns, i. 61 

— And Politicks, i. 104. ii. 271 

— His great Loyalty to King George 

how prov'd, i. 104 | 

A great Friend to the Stage — and to 

the State, li. 38 1 

How he proves that none but Nonjurors 

and diſaffected Perſons writ againſt 

Stage- plays, ibid. 

— His reſpect to the Bible and Alco- 

ran, 261d. 

— His Excuſe for Obſcenity in Plays, 

—— His mortal fear of Mr. Pope, found- 

ed on Mr. Curl's aſſurances, i. 104. 

-— Of opinion that he poyſon'd Curl. 16. 

-— His Reaſon why Homer was, or was 

not in debr, 11. 111 

— His Accuſations of Sir R. Blackmore, 

— As no Proteſtant, ii. 256 
—» As no Poet, 161d. 

His wonderful Dedication to George 
Ducket, Eſq; iii. 176 

Drams, dangerous to a Poet, iii. 137 

Double-Falſchood, a Play publiſh'd by 
Tibbald ili. 270 WI, 

— A famous Verſe of it, ibid. 

— How plainly prov'd by him to be 
Shakeſpear's, 161d. 

— But grievous Errors committed by 
him in the Edition : A Specimen of 
'em, ibid. 

Dedicators, ii. 189, &c. 

Dunciad, how to be correctly ſpell'd, i. 1 


— Pillory d, ii. 3 


8 How it came to be written, App. 
Ne 1. Note p. 177 
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— How long in OG various Opi- Br 


nions thereof, ibid. p. 1 

Dulneſs, the Goddeſs; her Original and 
Parents, i. 9. Her ancient = 14. 
Her cardinal Virtues, 45, &c. Her 
Idæas, Productions, and Creation, 53, 


Kc. Her Survey and Contemplation |-. 


of her Works, 77, &c. And of her 
Children, 93. Their uninterrupted 
Succeſſion, 96, &c. to 110. What 
Nations in ſpecial manner favour'd 
by her, 156. Her Scholiaſts, Com- 
mentators, &c. 159 to 172. Her be- 
loved Seat in the City, i. 30. The 
Criſis of her Empire there at Settle's 
death, 88, 185, Her appearance to 
Tibbald, 217. She manifeſts to him 
her Works 227, &c. Anoints him 
241, &c. Inſtitutes Games for her 
Sons ii. 1 5, &c. How uſeful in Bu- 


ſineſs i. 147. How beneficent to Man] 


151. The manner how ſhe makes 
a Wit ii. 43. AgreatLover of a Joke 
30 — And loves to repeat the ſame 
over again 114. Her waysand means 
to procure the Pathetick and Terri- 
ble in Tragedy 218, &c. Incoura- 

ges Chattering and Bawling 223, &c. 
And is Patroneſs of Party- writing and 
railing 263: Makes uſe of the heads 
of Criticks as Scales to weigh the 
heavineſs of Authors 335. Promotes 
Slumber, with the Works of the ſaid 
Authors ibid. The wonderful Virtue 
of fleeping in her Lap iii. 5, &c. Her 
Elyzium 15, &c. The Souls of her 
Sons dipt in Lethe ibid. How brought 
into the world? 20. Their Tranf- 
figuration and Metemſychoſis 4 1. The 
Extent and Glories of her Empire, at 
large, in Book iii. Her Conqueſts 
throughout the World, 60 to 100. 
A Catalogue of her preſent Forces in 
this Nation, 70 the end. 
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Tvevnn (Lavrence) 1 12 mn g at 

Tax'd by Oldmixon, with Nonſenſe i 

| 102 29 023 105 

— by Curl ub Ebriety ii. 

— Defended from Wee 2 Li- 

belling ii. 799 

Ears: Some people advixd how: to _— 
are them! iii. 2 10. 

| F. 

N told af our Author i in 
Print. 

Of his taking Verſes from James Moore, 

And of his — to abuſe Biſhop 
Burner, p. 77, ibid 

By John Dennis, of his really poyſon- 

ing Mr. Curl ii. 104 | 

And of contempt for the ſacred: Wri- 
tings ii. 256 

By Edward Ward, of his being bribed 
by a Ducheſs to ſatirize Ward of 
Hackney in the pillory iii. 26 

By Miſt's Journaliſts, of unfair proceed- 
ing in the Undertaking of the _ 
and Shakeſpear, Pro. | 
— Diſfrov'd. by the te imony of the 
Lords, Harcourt and Bathurſt, 75, ibid. 

— By Tho. Cook, of the ſame, ii. 130 

By Micke Journaliſts, concerning Mr. 
Addiſon and him, two or three Lies, 


Pro. p. 73 and 75 
By 1 of his being in a Plot, ili. 


14 
By Sir Richard Blackmore, of his bur- 
leſquing Scripture, upon the authori- 
ty of Curl ii. 256 
Mac Fleckno, not ſo decent and chaſte 
in the Diction as the Dunciad ii. 71 
Friendſhip, underſtood by Mr. Dennis to 
be ſomewhat elſe, in Niſus & Enry- 
alus, &c. iii. 176. 


Furius, Mr. Dennis call d ſo by Mr. 


Theobald i. 104 
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Fleet-Ditch ii. 258. Its Nymphs 368.'— Perſonally abuſed by Curl and others 


Smedley's Diſcoveries there 16:4, 
G. 
 Good-nature of our Author; Inſtances 


of it in this work i. 41, 258. ii. 285 |. 


Good Senſe, Grammar, and Verſe, de- 
fired to give place, for the fake of 
Mr. Bez. Morris and his Works iii. 161 

G1LDoN (Charles) abuſed our Author 
in many things, Pro. p. 68, 85. i. 250 

— Printed againſt Jeſus Chriſt 1. 250 

G1LDoN and DENN1s, their unhap- 

y Difference lamented iii. 16 

Gentleman, his Hymn to his, Creator, 

by Welſted ii. 199 


H, 


Horace, cenſured by Mr. Welſted, 
Pro. p. 69 | 


for his fatneſs 1bid. 


Impudence, celebrated in Mr. Curl ii. 178 


— in Mr. Norton de Foe ii. 383 
— in Mr. Cibber iii. 131 
— in Mr. Henley iii. 195 


L. 


Lor d-Mayors-Show 5 1. 8 5 
Library of Tibbald i. 1 20 
Lud (King) ii. 322 
Log (King) 1. verſe alt. 
Lintot (Bernard) 11. 42 


M. 


Moore (James) His Story of fix Ver- 
ſes, and of ridiculing Biſhop Burnet 
in the Memoirs of a Pariſh-Clerk, 
prov'd falſe, by the Teſtimonies of 

-— The Lord Bolingbroke, Pro. p. 77 


— Did not know what he was about 
when he wrote his Art of Poetry, 261d. 
Called Flaccus by Tibbald, and why ? 
i. 189 | 
HENL - y (John the Orator). His Tub 
and Euchariſt ii. 2. His Hiſtory iii. 
195. His Offer to Sir R. W. and the 
Hon. Mr. P— ibid. His Opinion of 
Ordination and Chriſtian Prieſthood 
ibid. His Medals ibid. 
Haywoop (Mrs.) What ſort of Game 
for her? ii. 155. Won by Curl 182 
Her great Reſpect for him 149. The 
Offspring of her Brain and Body, (ac- 
cording to Curl) ibid. Not underva- 
lued by being ſer againſt a Jordan 159 
Hints, extraordinary ones? ii. 256 
HoRNECK and Rooms, two Party- 
Writers iii. 146 


I 
| JonnsoN (Charles) abuſed Dr. Arb. 


— Hugh Bethel, Eſq; 26:9. 
Earl of Peterborough, 26:9. 
— Dr. Arbuthnor, 25d, 

— His Plagiariſms, ſome few of them, 

ibid. and ii. 108. What he was real 

Author of (befide the Story above- 

mentioned) Vide Lift of ſcurrilous Pa- 

pers in the Appendix, NY 3. 

Eraſmus, his advice to him ii. 46 

M1LBouRNE, a fair Critic, and why? 
ii. 325 t 

Madneſs, of what ſort Mr. Dennis's was, 
according to Plato i. 104 | 

— According to himſelf iii. 174 

May-pole in the Strand, turn'd into a 
Church ii. 24 

Ns: : 

NoRrToN Ds For, a ſcandalous Wri- 
ter ii. 385 

Nodding, deſcribed ii. 359 


O. 


— 


Mr. Gay and Mr. P. in a Prologue, 
1. 240 | 


Orpuixox (John) abuſed Mr. Addi- 


Fif 
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ſon and Mr. Pope ii. 271. Falfify d By Mr. Ralph iii. 159. — By Mr. 
Daniel's Hiſtory, then accus d others Welſted ii. 199. — By Mr. Ch. John- 
of falſifying Lord Clarendon's ; pro- ſon i. 240. — By Mr. Cooke ii. 130. 
ved a Slanderer in it, i -d. — By M. Concanen iii. 297. — By 

— Mr. Euſden and my Lord Chamber-| Sir Richard Blackmore ii. 256. — By 
r Edward Ward iii. 26.— And their 

Odyſſey, Falſehoods concerning Mr. P's.) Brethren; paſim. 11 7! 
Propoſals for that Work, Pro. p. 75 [Perſonal abuſes on others] Mr. Theo- 
— Diſprov'd by the Right Honoura-|- bald of Mr. Dennis for his Pover 


dle the Lord Bathurſt ibid. i. 104. Mr. Dennis of Mr. Theobald 
— And by thoſe very Propoſals ibid.] for his Livelihood by the Stage and the 
Owls and Opium 1. 35 Law i. 106. Mr. Dennis of Sir Ri- 
Opiates, two very conſiderable ones ii.. chard Blackmore for Impiety ii. 256 
238. Their Efficacy 358, &c. D. Smedley of Mr. Concanen ii. 130 


Owls, deſired to anſwer Mr. Ralph iii. Mr. Oldmixon's of Mr. Euſden i. 102 


160 | —- Of Mr. Addiſon ii. 27 1. Mr.Cook's 
T of Mr. Euſden i. Loa. 
Politicks, very uſeful in Criticiſm, Mr, 
Pope (Mr.) his Life] Educated by je- Dennis's i. 104. ii. 381 | 
ſuits — by a Parſon' — by a Monk —|Pillory, a Poſt of reſpect, in the opinion 
at St. Omers — at Oxford — at home] of Mr. Curl iii. 26 © 
— no where at all. Pro. p.68 His] — and of Mr. Ward, ibid. 
Father a Merchant, a Husbandman, Plagiary, deſcribed ii. 38, &c. 102, &c. 
a Farmer, a Hatter, the Devil, ibid. Plato, in what manner tranſlated by Tib- 
His Death threaten'd by D. Smedley, bald i. 221 
ibid. p. 81. but afterwards advis d to Poverty and Poetry, their Cave i. 30 
hang himſelf or cut his Throat 15d Profaneneſs, not to be endur'd in our 
To be hunted down like a wild Beaſt,, Author, but very allowable in Shake- 
by Mr. Theobald 76:4; unleſs hang'd|] ſpear i. 48 


for Treaſon on Information of Pa. Party- writers, their three Qualifications, 
quin, Mr. Dennis, Mr. Curl, and Con-] ii. 264 
canen, ibid. ; |Poertefles iii 1413 - 8 
Poverty, never to be mention d in Sa- Pindars and Miltons, of the modern 
tire, in the opinion of the 8 ſort iii. 158 | 

and Hackney Writers — The Pover- R. 

ty of Codrus, not touch'd upon by[Rag-fair i. 27 

Juvenal ii. 136. When, and how far Round - houſe ii. 392 

Poverty may be fatirized, Letter p.RALYR (James) iii. 160. See Sawney 
8. Whenever mention'd by our Au- ROoMR and HoRN ECE iii. 146 
thor, it is only as an Extenuation and 
Excuſe for bad Writers ii. 270 8. 


Perſonal abuſes not to be endur d, in the 
opinion of Mr. Dennis, Theobald, Shakeſpear, to be ſpell'd always with an 
Curl, &c. ii. 134 | | e at the end i. 1 

Perſonal abuſes on our Author by Mr. Crucify'd once a week by Tibbald 
Dennis, Gildon, &c. ibid. Pro. —| i. 164 | | 
By Mr. Theobald, Pro. p. Notes. —| 
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ed by him to borrow of Win- 
162 
To have made great Blunders, Puns, 
and Angcronſms, ibid. 
— To have had a Baſtard iii. 270 
— Said by him to deſerve ¶ hbipping i. 162 
— And by Dennis call'd a Raſcal, ibid. 
SETTLE (Elkanah) Mr. Dennis's Ac- 
count of him i. 88. iii. 16. And Mr. 
Welſted's, ibid. AParty-writer of Pam- 
Roy i. 88, and iii. 279. Once pre-. 


* 


erred to Dryden i. 88. A writer of 


Farces and Drolls, and employ d wy ker and ill Pa 


laſt in Bartholomew-Fair 111. 2 
Sawney, a Poem: The Auchor's great 
Ignorance in Claſſical Learning 1. 1 
— Fo Rules of Criticiſin iii. 159 

— In Languages, ibid. 


— In Exgliſb Grammar i. 28 


: 


INDEX 


1 &L 106 


| 


185 


i. 106 His own Confeſſion of that 
Proceeding in a Daily Journal — yet 
ask d favours of Mr, P. at that time 


— One of Miſt's Writers i. 106, 164 
And Author ſecretly and abettor of 
Scurrilicies againſt Mr. P. i. 106. Vid. 
Pro. p. 74, 80, and Appendix NY 3 
— How he was like Æſchylus iii. 309 
— Like Shakeſpear iii. 270 
— And like Settle i. 108. and iii. 279 
Taylors, a good word for them, againſt 
| ymaſters fi. 111 
under, how to make it, by Mr. Den- 
nis s receipt ii. 218 


V. 


Verbal Critics. Two Points always to 


— His Praiſes of himſelf above Mr. Ad- | be granted them ii. 1 


diſon iii. 159 


. wi ' . „ 1 
- — His own opinion of his Equality to 


| Shakeſpear, ibid. 
Scholiaſts i. 159. iii. 188 

Supperleſs, a miſtake concerning this 
word ſet right, with reſpect to Mr. 
Theobald and other temperate Stu- 


dents i. 109 


; 


* 


TIB BALD, why he was made Hero 
of this Poem according to Scrible- 
rus. Pro. The true reaſon i. 102. 


Why Succeſſor to Settle i. 108. Con- 


W. 


[Wax D (Edw.) a Poet and Alchouſe- 


keeper in Moorfietds, i. 200 

— His high opinion of his Nameſake, 
— 73 his reſpect for the Pillory, 
111. 2 
WrISsTED (Leonard) one of the Au- 
thors of the Weekly Journals, abuſed 
our Author, &c. many years ſince 
ii. 199. And afreſh, ibid. Taken by 
Dennis for a Didapper, ibid. The 


N mon of his Poetry, ii. 199. iii. 
203 


ceal'd his Intentions upon Shakeſpear 


Weekly Journals by whom written? ii. 


all the time Mr. Pope deſir' d Aflaſt-|.. 268, 279, 


ance, and promis d Encouragement, 
toward perfecting an Edition of him 


Birligigs iii. 49 


* 


— 
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R. Winſtanley, e Authors of Lives of Poets; i 1 104, 106, 12 1, 122, — 1 
Mr. Giles Jacob, 134, 200, 240. ii. 271, 65. ni. 149. | 

Ar. Edm. Curl, . 48, 240. 11. 46, 66, 116, 149, 308. Us, 26 

Mr. Charles Gildon, ii. 256, 134. iii. 3222 

Mr. Lewis Theobald, i. 48, 104, 106, 129, 162, 221, ii. 177. iii. 28 

Mr. John Dennis, i. 61, 88, 104, 106, 162. ii. 111, 134, 258, 295, oor wn 16 

Mr. Miſt, Publiſher of the Journal, i. 106, 129. ii. 134 

Flying-Poſt, ii. 383 SY, | 

London Journal, ii. and iii. „ Sin 

Daily Journal, i. 61, &c. | 

Mr. Jonathan Smedley, ii. 130, 295. 

Mr. John Oldmixon, 1. 102. iu. 319 

Mr. J. Ralph, i. 1, 28, 31 

Mr. Welſted, iii. 16, 195 2 | 

The Learned Martinus Scriblerus, and others, paſſim 
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T was intended in this Edition, to have added WVeres to the 
Ethic Epiſtles as well as to the Dunciad, but the book ſwel- 
ling to too, great a bulk, we are oblig'd to defer them till an- 
other Volume may come out, of ſuch as the Author may here- 
after write, with ſeveral Pieces | in Proſe relating to the ſame 
ſubjects. 

In the mean time, that nothing contained in the former Edi- 
tions way be wanting in this, we have here collected all the 
Variations of the ſeparate Impreſſions, and the Votes which have 
been annexed to them, with the addition of a few more which 


have been Judg d the moſt neceſſary. 


N o T E 8. 
BPISTLE to Lord BATHURST VgR. 20. 


TD Ward, to Waters, Chartres, and the Devil. 


Town Wax of Hackney, Eſq; Member of Parliament, be- 
ing profecuted by the Ducheſs of Buckingham, and convicted 
of Forgery, was firſt expelled” the Houſe, and then ſtood in the 
Pillory on the 17th of March 1727. He join'd in a Conveyance 
with Sir John Blunt to ſecrete fifty thouſand pounds of that Di- 
reor's Eſtate, forfeited to the South Sea Company by Act of 
Parliament, which afterwards detaining from his Friend, Sir John 


informed the Company of the 2 1 on promiſe of a Pardon 
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for himſelf. The Company recover'd the fiſty thouſand pounds 
againſt Ward, but he ſet up prior Conveyances of his real Eſtate 
to his Brother and Son, and conceal'd all his perſonal Eſtate, 


which was computed to be one hundred and fifty thouſand 


pounds: "Theſe . Conveyances being alſo ſet aſide by a Bill in 
Chancery, Ward was impriſoned, and hazarded the forfeiture of 
his Life by not giving in his Effects till the laſt Day, which was 
that of his Examination. During his Confinement, his amuſe- 
ment was to give Poyſon to Dogs and Cats, and fee them expire 
by ſlower. or quicker torments. To ſum up the Worth of this 
Gentleman, at the ſeveral Zra's of his Life; at his ſtanding in 
the Pillory, he was worth above two hundred thouſand pounds: 
at his Commitment to Newgate, he was worth one hundred and 


fifty thouſand, but has been ſince ſo far diminiſh'd in his Repu- 


tation, as to be thought a worſe Man by fifty or ſixty thou- 
ſand. N 1 EW 


FR. ChaRTRES, a Man infamous for all manner of Vices. 
When he was an Enſign in the Army, he was drumm'd out of the 
Regiment for a Cheat; he was next baniſh'd Bruſſels, and 
drumm'd out of Ghent on the ſame account. After a hundred 
Tricks at the Gaming- Tables, he took to lending of Money at 
exorbitant Intereſt, and on great Penalties, accumulating Pre- 
mium, Intereſt, and Capital into a new Capital, and ſeizing to 
a minute when the Payments became due; in'a' word, by a 
conſtant. Attention to the Vices, Wants, and Follies of Mankind, 
he acquir'd'an. immenſe Fortune. His Houſe, was a perpetual 
Bawdy-houſe. He was twice condemn'd for Rapes, and pardon- 
ed, but the laſt time not without Impriſonment in, Newgate, 
and large Confiſeations. He died in Scotland in 173 aged 62. 
The Populace at his Funeral rais d a great Riot, almoſt tore the 
Body out of the Coffin, and caſt dead Dogs, &c: into the Grave 
with it. The following Epitaph contains his Character very juſtly 
drawn by Dr. Arbuthnot. | 8 
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HERE contisueth to rot 
The Body of FRANCIS CHARTRES, 
Who, with an INLEXIBEIE CoNs TAN cx, and INMITABLE 
A UNIxrORMTTV of Life, 
PersSISTED, 
In ſpite of Ack and INrImHrrEs, 

In the Practice of Evzxy Humans Vice ; 
Excepting PropicaLity and Hvroenisv: 

His inſatiable Avarice exempted him from the firſt, 
His matchleſs Iurupexct from the ſecond. 


Nor was he more fingular in the un-deviating Pravity 
of his Manners, than ſucceſsful in 
Accumulating WEALTH, 

For, without TRA DHR or Prortss:0N, 

Without TxusT of PusLicx Money, 

And without BRIBE-woRrTHVY Service, 

He acquired, or more properly Created, 

irn N MINISYERIAL ESTATE. 


He was the only ebe of his Time, 
Who cou'd Cnrar A's eg the Mask of HoNEsrv, 
Retain his Primeval Mzanxess when poſſeſs d of 
Tzxn Tarovsand a Year, | 
And having daily deſerv'd the Gizzer for what he did, 
Was atlaſt condemn' d to it for what he could not do. 


Oh Indignant Reader | 10 
Think not his Life Uſeleſs to Mankind! 
Po mREmMen conniv'd at his execrable Deſigns, 
ng? i RET ma After-Ages a conſpicuous 
6 1 ROOF, and EXAMPLE, 3 | | 
of how ſmall Eſtimation is Exozzrraxt Weitz 7 
in the Sight of GOD, by his beſtowing it on 
The moſt UnworxTtay of AlL Mokrals. 
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This Gentleman was worth ſeven thouſand pounds a yeat Eſtate 
in Land, and about one hundred thouſand pounds in Mony. 


Mr. Wa rE R s, the third of theſe Worthies, was a Man no way 
reſembling the former in his Military, but extremely ſo in his 
Civil Capacity; his great Fortune having been rais'd by the like 


diligent Attendance on the Neceſlities of others. But this Gen- 


tleman's Hiſtory muſt, be, deferr'd till his Death, when his Worth 
may be known more certainly. y. 


222 


VER. 53: Cilipeper] Sir WII IAA Goblin x, Bart. a Per- 
ſon of an ancient Family and ample Fortune, without one other 
quality of a Gentleman, who after ruining himſelf at the Gam- 
ing-table, paſt the reſt of his Days in fitting there to ſee the 
Ruin of others; preferring to ſubſiſt upon borrowing and beg- 
ging, rather than to enter into any reputable Method of Life, and 
refuſing a Poſt in-the Army which was ofter'd him. 


Vs R. 65. -—- beneath: the Patriat's Cloke.] This is a true Story 
which happened in the Reign of William III. to an unſuſpected 


old Patriot, who coming out at the Back-door from having been 


cloſeted by the King; where he had received a large Bag of Gui- 
neas, the burſting of the Bag diſcover” d his Buſineſs there. 


V᷑x k. 74. Or ſhip off Senates to pw diftant ſhore] Alludes to 


| the Fate " ſeveral Miniſters,.. Counſellors, and Patriots baniſh'd 


in our times to Siberia, and to that More M ORIOUS ONE of the Par- 
LIAMENT of Parts, baniſh'd to Pontoiſe in the year 17 20. 

Ver. 84. TuzxNszx:Þ' One, who being poſſeſſed of three hun- 
dred thouſand pounds, laid down his Coach becauſe Intereſt was 
reduced from 5 to 4 per Cent. and then put ſeventy thouſand 
into the Charitable Corporation for better Intereſt : Which Sum 
having loſt, he took it ſo much to heart, that he kept his 
Chamber ever after. It is thought he would not have out-liv'd 
it, but that he was Heir to another conſiderable Eſtate which he 
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daily expected, and that by this courſe of life he ſav d both Cloths 
and all other expences. 

Vo g. 86. Unhappy WnazTon!] A Nobleman of great Qua- 
lities, but as unfortunate in the application of them, as in his Vices 
and Follies. See bis Character i in the firſt Epiſtle of the ſecond 
Book. 

Va k. 87. HorkIxs vs] A Citizen whoſe Rapacity obtain'd him 
the name of Yultur Hopkins. He lived worthleſs, but dy'd worth 
three hundred thouſand unds : which he would give to no 
Perſon living, but left it ſo as not to be inherited till after the ſe- 
cond Generation. His Counſel repreſenting to him how many 
years it muſt be before this could take effect, and that his Mony 
could only lie at Intereſt all that time, he expreſt great joy at 
that, and ſaid, © they wou d then be as long in ſpending, as he 
had been in getting it.” But the Chancery afterwards ſet aſide 
the Will, and gave it to the Heir at Law. 

Ver. 88. Japbet, Maſe and Ears.) IA HEN Crook, alias Sic 
Peter Stranger, was puniſhed with the loſs of thoſe. Parts, for 


he took up ſeveral XA pounds. He was at the ſame time 
ſued in Chancery for having fraudulently obtain'd a Will, by 
which he poſſeſs d another conſiderable Eſtate, in wrong of the 


Sum, which (in reward for the ſmall loſs of his Ears) he enjoy d 
in Priſon till his death, and quietly left to his Executor. 
VX k. 98. Dye, and endow 4 Collage, or a Gat.) A "Ren 
Ducheſs of R. in her laſt Will left te * and An- 
nuities to her Cats. 
Ves. 102. B*nd damms the Poor --- 
But Reverend 8 * with a ſofter air 

Admits, and leaves them, Providence's care. 
11 the year 17 30, a Corporation was eſtabliſhed to lend Mo- 
ny to the Poor upon Pledges, by the name of the Charitable 
, Corporation. It was under the direction of the Right Honourable 
Hhh 
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having forged a Conveyance of an Eſtate to himſelf, upon which 


Brother of the deceas'd. By theſe means he was worth a great 
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Sir R. S. Sir Arch. Grant, Mr. Denis Bond, Mr. Burroughs, Se. 
But the whole was turned only to an Iniquitous Method of enrich- 
ing particular People, to the ruin of ſuch numbers, that it be- 
came a Parliamentary Concern to endeavour the relief of thoſe 
_ unhappy Sufferers, and three of the Managers who were Members 
of the Houſe, were expelled. That “ God hates the Poor, and 
« That every man in want is Knave or Fool,” were the genuine 
AO of ſome of the Perſons here mentioned. 
VX. 119. What made Directors cbeat «rat 
To live on Ven ſon ! 
In the Waitarsgsper and Luxury of the South-ſea my the 
price of a Haunch of Veniſon was from thret᷑ to five pounds. 
VER. 1 21. Aꝛl you why Phryne the whole Haczion bu ys ? 
 Phryne foreſees a General Exciſe. 
Many People about the year 1733, had a Conceit that ſuch 
a thing was intended, of which it * not improbable this Lady 
might have ſome Intimation. 
_ Ven, 125. Wiſe Peter.] Pho Wikies; a Perſon not only 
eminent in the Wiſdom of his Profeſſion, as a dextrous Attorney, 
but allow'd'to be a good, if not a ſafe, Conveyancer ; extremely 
reſpected by the Nobility of this Land, tho free from all manner 
of Luxaty and Oftentation : His Wealth was never ſeen, and his 
Bounty never heard of; except to his own Son, for whom he pro- 
eur'd an Employment of conſiderable Profit, of which he gave 
him as much as was neceſſary. Therefore the taxing this Gentle- 
man with any Ambition, is certainly a great wrong to him. 
Vx k. 121. Rome's great Didius.] A Roman Lawyer, ſo rich as 
to purchaſe the Empire when it was ſet to ſale hot? the death of 
Pertinax. 
Vs. 130. The Crown of Poland, &e.] The two Perſons hae 
mentioned were of Quality, each of whom in the time of the Miſſi- 
fipi deſpis d to realize above three hundred thouſand pounds : The 
Gentleman with a view to the purchaſe of the Crown of Poland, 
the Lady on a Viſion of the like Royal nature. They fince tetired 
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into Spain, where wen are Rill in ſearch of Gold in the Mines of 
the Aſturies: 

Vr n. 135. Much Sr" Blunt, &c.] Sir [oN Brunt ori- 
ginally a Serivener, was one af the firſt Projectors of the South- 
ſea Company, and afterwards one of the Directors and chief Ma- 
nagers df the famous Scheme in 1520. He was alſo one of thoſe 
who ſuffer d moſt ſevetely by the Bill of Pains and Penalties on 
the ſaid Directors. The fraudalent' Conveyance he made of 
part of his Eſtate; to the value of fifty thouſand pounds, to John 
Ward of Hackney bein detected, thro' a Miſunder landing 
between thoſe two Friends, he for only loſt that great Sum, 
but had forfeited his Life, wichen a Pardon for the Diſcovery. 
He was a Diſſenter a wo religious Deportmènt, and pro- 
feſs d to be a great Believer. Whether he did really credit the 
Propbecyi here mentioned, is not certain, but it was conſtantly 
in this very ſtyle he declaim d againſt the Corruption and Lu- 
xury of the Age, the Partiality of Parliaments, and the Miſery 
of Party- Spirit. He was particularly eloquent againſt 4varice 
in Fc and Moble Perſons, of which he had * ” d to ſee 
many miſerable E Examples. He died in the year 17 

VER. 243. Oxrokp's better part.] Edward Haley "Earl of 
Oxford; the Son of Robert, created Earl of Oxford ark Earl 
Mortimer by Queen Anne. 

Vs B. 269. The Man of Ross.] This Perſon vhs: with no 
greater Eſtate actually performed all theſe good Works, and 
whoſe true Name was almoſt loſt (partly by the e iche of the Man 
of Roſs given him by way of Eminence, and 501 by being bu- 
.ried without ſo much as an Inſcription} was called Mr. John Kyrle. 


He died in the year 1724 aged go, and lies interr'd in the Chan- 
cel of the Church of Roſs 1 in Herefordſhire. | 


EPTSTL E to Dr. ARBUTHNOT. 


+ THIS Epiſtle contains an Apology for the Author and his Wri- 
tings. It was drawn up at ſeveral times, as' the ſeveral Occaſions 


NOTES. 


herd.” He had no thought of publiſhing it, till it pleas' d ſome 
' Perſons of Rank and Fortune to attack in a very extraordinary 
mapner, not -only his Mritings, but his Morals, "Perſon, and Fa- 
 mily: of which 135 therefore thougat himſelf obliged to give ſome 
d count. 
"1 Vs. 129. Granville the polite, Kc. Theſe are the rſons to 
whole account the Author charges the publication of his firſt 
Writings. The Catalogue might have been extended very — 
2 Lis e * that he confin d it to Friends of that 9 7 1 


. 135. "Great Dryden? $ Friends before.) All theſe were Pa- 
trons or Admirers of Mr. Dryden, tho a ſcandalous Libel againſt 
him, called Dryden's Satire to his Muſe, has been printed in the 
Name of the Lord Somers, of which he was wholly ignorant. 
VIE. 207. Arricus.] It was a great Falſhood which ſome 
of the. Libels reported, that this Charadter was written after the 
Gentleman's death, which ſee refuted in the Teſtimonies prefix'd 
to the Dunciad. But the occaſion of writing it was ſuch, as 
he would not make publick in regard to his memory; and all 
that could further be done was to omit the Name in the Edition 
of his Works. 
VAR. 241. — Belp d to url Mr. Dryden, cher havion liv'd 
in Exigences, had a magnificent AW, beſtow'd upon him by 
the contribution of ſeveral Perſons of Quality. 

Vr x. 342. The Lye ſo oft 0erthrown.) As that he receiv'd Sub- 
ſeriptions for Shakeſpear, that he ſet his name to Mr. Broome's Ver- 
ſes, &c. which tho publickly diſprov'd, were nevertheleſs ſhame- 
lefsly repeated i in the Libels, and even, in that called The Malle 
E s Epiſtle. 

VX k. 343. 75 imputed Traſh.) Such as profane Pſalms, de 
Poems, and other. ſcandal lous things, printed in his Name by Curl 
and others. 

VI k. 346. Abuſe on all be lov'd, or lov'd him, ſpread] Name- 
Von the Duke of Buckingham, the Earl of Burlington, Lord 
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Bathurſt, Lord Bolingbroke, Biſhop Atterbury, Dr. Swift, Dr. Ar- 
buthnot, Mr. Gay, his Friends, his Parents, and his very Nurſe, 
aſperſed in _ papers: by James Moore and G. Ducket, 
Eſquires, Welſted, Tho. Bentley, and other obſcure perſons, &c. 
Ver. 366. Ten Tears. ] It was ſo long, before the Author of the 
Dunciad publiſhed that Poem, till when, he never writa word in 
anſwer to the many Scurrilities and Falſehoods concerning him. 
Ver. 367. Velſted s Lye.] This Man had the Impudence to 
tell in print, that Mr. P. had occaſion d a Lady's death, and to 
name a perſon he never heard of. He alſo publifh'd that he had 
libel'd the Duke of Chandos ; with whom. (it was added) that 
he had liv'd in familiarity, and receiv'd from him a Preſent of 
five hundred pounds : The Falſchood of which is known to his 
Grace, whom Mr. P. never had the honour to ſee but twice, and 
never recei /d any Preſent, farther than the Subſcription for Homer, 
from him, or from Any Great Man whatſoever. ES 
Budgel in a Weekly Pamphlet-call'd the Bee, beftow'd much 
abuſe on him, in the imagination that he writ ſome things about 
the Laſt Will of Dr. Tindal, in the Grubſtreet Journal; a Paper 
wherein he never had the leaſt Hand, Direction, or Superviſal, 
nor the leaſt knowledge of its Authors. He took no natice of ſo 
frantick an Abuſe; expecting that any man who knew himſelf 
Author of what he was ſlander'd for, would have juſtify'd him 
on that Article. 


Oxfordſhire, the Head of which was the Earl of Downe, whoſe 
ſole Heireſs married the Earl of Lindſey. His Mother was the 
Daughter of William Turnor, Eſq; of York : She had three Bro- 
thers, one of whom was kill'd, another died in the Service of 
King Charles; the eldeſt following his Fortunes, and becoming 
a General Officer in Spain, leſt her what Eſtate remain'd after 
the Sequeſtrations and Forfeitures of her Family. Mr. Pope 
died in'1717, aged 75; She in 1733, aged 93, a very few 
Weeks after this Poem was finiſhed. | The following Inſcription 
laced by their Son on their gg. wg in ow Pariſh of 
Twickenham, in alen 1 AD 10 q 


ne! 5. O. M. 
ALEX ANDRO Por E, Vizo. 8 
| Pao3o, Pro,+Qbri vixm ANNos LXXV, oB. Mpccxvil. 
| ET Epir HE Conjucri INCULPABLLL/ PiENTISSIME, 
Qvaz! vixir, AN NOS XII oB. MpcCcxx&111.. _ 
 PARENTIAUS BENEMERB N TIBUA: Fita Brerr. EIT Stur. 
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| Eon. I. Fel & Quart. E854 on May. Epiſt, I. Ver. 89, 90. 


N bar Bliſs above be gives Abr thee to know,” 
But gives that Hope to be thy Bli s below. 

* vie fare Bj x54] 

VA A, aa 0 be thy bleſſing now: 


Ed. x. Ver 9 8. If to be perfeft in a certain State, | 
ba. matter, bere or there, or ſoon or late? 

24.4. He hat is bleſs to day, gs fully ſo, 

ABI n began ten Boe Jear's ago. 

2 3 Ou in the Tubſequent Talon 


- — 


Ed. T. Ver. 2 237-1 Vaſt Chain of Being which from God began, 
J „Karan Eſſente, Spirit, Subſtance, Man, &c. 
Ed. 2. Watures Ethereal, human, Angel, Man. 


Ver. 243. Let Earth unbalancd from her Orbit fly, 

Planets and Suns ruſh lawleſs from the Sky, 
Let ruling Angels from their Spheres be burl'd, 
Being on Being wreck'd, and World on World, 
Heav'n's whole foundations to their Centre nod, 


| And N, ature tremble to the Throne of God. 
- Theſe fix Lines are added fince the firſt Edition. 


I 


Errsrrr Il. Ver. 2. Edit. 5 


The * 3 1 Mankind. i is „ * 
Ed, 2. The proper Study _ 


Ver. 21 1 Ed. I e. Infrutt rhe Planet in what Orts 70 run, 


EE. % h 4. _ HI IS AT Www” CHW © 


„ 


_ Ed. 45 SE Show by what Rule the wandring Planets 1 
b cee, old Time, and reach the Sun his way. 


Ver. 35. Ed. 1. _ Could be, who. taug hr each Planet tobere to roll, 


1 Bgſeelbe or fix, one movement of the Soul ? 
Who mark'd their Points to riſè or to deſcend, 


Explain bis oum beginnings or his end? 
"Pd. 4- Could he whoſe Latos the whirling Comet bind, 
Deſcribe, or fix, one Movement of the Mind ? 
Who Jaw the Stars here riſe, and here deſcend, 
Explain his own beginning, or his end? 


Ver. 179. Luft, thro ſomecertain Strainers well refin'd, 
4 s gentle Love, and charms all . omankind.. 


Left out in ſome Editions. 


VARLATION 8. 197 


198 VARIATIONS. 


5 f 7 e e nat Ill, tis Nature len is fall; © | 


Ver. 205. Ed. 1. A Cheat a Whore || who ſtarts not at the Name, 
| In all the Inns of Court, or Drury-lane ? 
But where th Extreme of Vice was ne er agreed, &c. 
Theſe two are alſo omitted in 6 ſubſequent Editions. 
\\n Nr JE EET | at 
brut II. Ver. 18 | 


on 


2 Te 6 learn ! the Univerſal Cauſe 


Ae to one but acts by various Laws. 
Ed. 4; . Here then we 18 de 7 Cauſe 
8 en 


Ver. 9. Ed. 1. See lifeleſs Matter moving to one : End 
Ed. 2. See Plaſtic Mature n 70 this End. 


Ver. 49. As far as Gooſe cou'd judge, he reaſon d right, 
{nas on HATS Man, miſtook the Matter quite. 


a Oumitted i in the laſt Editions. WM 


" „ 198. FE bo for thoſe Art: they learn 7 of Brutes bor 
As Kings ſhall crown ti am, or as Gods ador 


Ed. 5. And for thoſe Arts nere Inftin# could oford, 
_ " Becrownidl as Mien ech, or as Gods ador d. 


Ver. 20 8. Croncrhs and Lows mankind eb frrongly draw, 
Ib When Love was Liberty, and Nature Law. 


Theſe two Lines added ance the firſt Edition. 


i W. Ver. 116, OY 


Or Change eſcape, and _ eg it all 


VARIATIONS. 


Ws Thus in the laſt Edition. 


© Ged fendt not WM: if ri gb e 

Or partial Ill is univerſal Good, 

Or Change admits, or Mature lets it fall, | 
Short, and but rare, till Man improv'd it all. 


Ver. 140. Give each a $ Yy/tem, all muſt be a Strife, 
_ What different Syſtems for a Man and Wife? 


_ Omitted i in the laſt Edition. 


Ver. 380. When Stateſmen, Heroes, Kings, in duſt repoſe, 
I hoſe Sons ſhall bluſh their Fathers were thy Foes. 


Omitted by miſtake in the Folio Edition. 
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. Er18TL8s, Book the Second. Epiſt. 1. Ver. 146. 


Tri umphant Leaders, &c. Theſe four Verſes ha- 
ving been miſconſtrued, contrary to the Author's meaning, 
they are ſuppreſſed in as many Copies as he cou'd recall. 


Ee. 2. Ver. 103. In ſev'ral Men we ſeveral Paſſions find ; 
In Women, two almoſt divide the Kind. 

In the laſt Edit. In Men, we various ruling Paſſions find; 
In Women, &Cc. a 


Er. 3: Ver. 400, &c. Inſtead of the four laſt Lines are only theſe 
two in the Folio Editions. 


L Wi fe, Son and Daughter, Satan, are thy Prize, 
nd ſad Sir Balaam curſes God and dies. 


Er. 4. Ver. 169. Nl then ſhall grace, or who improve the Soil? &c. 


The twelve Verſes following are added ſince the ſeparate 


Kkk 


| 
x 
| 
j 


0 VARIATIONS? 


Ep. "y Ver. 29. What Drop, or Noftrum, can this plague remove ; 
Or which muſt end me, a Fool's Wrath or Love 9 


It ſtands thus in the ſeparate Folio Edition. 


Ver. 39s 99- Deſtroy his Fib, or Sopbiftry, in ben 
De man $ at _ _y * ork again, 


In the Gs Edition, : 


Ver. 100. C Ja all mad Creatures, if the Learn'd are right, 
It is the Slaver hills, and not * * 


In the ſame Edition. 


Ver. 1 og. Time, Praiſe, or Money is 125 leaſt they crave, 
Yet each declares the other Fool or Knave. 


Theſe two Lines are.not in the ſeparate Folio. 


Ver. 238, &c. Dryden alone (what wonder 5 came not nigh, 
Dryden alone e/cap'd this judging eye 3 
But ftill the Great have tinaneſs in reſerve 
He, %% zo bury him he help d to ftarve. 


Theſe four allo are not in the ſeparate Editions. 


Ver. 245. Ed. 1. Above a Pueron, the T condeſcend 
Sometimes to call a Minifter my friend. 
T was not born for Courts 


Ver. 250, &c. Stand thus in the — Folio, 


Why am I as d, what next ſhall fee the light ? 
Heav ns was born for nothing but #0 write? 


. Has Life no Foys for me? or, to be grave, 
Have I no Friend to ferve, na Soul to ſave ? 


Ver. 278. in the Folio. 


ibo reads but with a Lads: to es, 
Make Satire a' Lampoon, and Fiction Lie. 
A Laſh like mine, no honeſt Man ſhall dread, &c. 


—— 
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Ver. 280. Sporus.] It was originally Paris, but that Name, 
having been, as we conceive, the only reaſon that ſo contemptible. 
a Character could be applied to a Noble and Beautiful Perſon, the 
Author changed it to this of Sporus, as 2 Name which has never 
yet been ſo mif-applied. Dory 7 
Ver. 340. The diſtant Threats of Vengeance on bis head, 
The Blow unfelt, the Tear he never ſhed : 
Theſe Lines are not in the ſeparate Folio Edition, 
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| A BARATA:, 
Epil n For This faithful Dog, f His ; 


Epiſt. 4. Ver. 112. for Chance, r. Change. 

Epiſtle to Lord Cobham, Ver. gs for ue ſuck, r. 0. and Ver. 14. for thoſe r. 
theſe. Add alſo the numeral Figures to that 

Epiſtle to a Lady, Ver. 180. for creates this fofter Man, r. It forms a ſofter 
Moan. | 


Epiſtle to Lord Burlington, Ver. 180. for Natiues r. Navies. 

Epiſtle to Dr. Arbuthnot, Ver. 383. for Clodio's r. Beftia's. 

Firſt Satire of Horace, Ver. 110. for Bear the YL _A r. Bare. and in 
Ver. 91. be ſure to read Waters. 

Fourth Satire of Donne, Ver. 247. for way'd r. 2 
Epitaphs, in that of che Earl of Porſet, inſtead Ide Church of Knoll in 
Kent, read the Church of #:thyham in Suſſex. was 

Prolegomena to the Dunciad, folio, page 63. 1. 9. for r fre rie r. propoſed, and 
in the Quarto p. 67. I. 23. the ſame Error, 

In the Index of Perſon erlag celebrated 3 in the Dunciad, for Omar the Ottoman En- 


peror, r. Omar the Caliph, as it is in the Place refer d to, viz. Ver. 73. of the 
third Book. ; 


In the Notes on the Epiſtle to Lord Bathurſt, Note on Ver. 20. dele the ſecond 
Period of that Note, the Fact not being exactly ſtated by the Annorator. 
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EEE CH, being the only diſtin& and determinate cha- 
racteriſtic of a rational being, every attempt to ad- 
vance and embelliſh ſuch a neceſſary and ornamental pro- 
perty of human nature, cannot fail to engage a particular 
degree of attention. No man perhaps, ever contributed 
more largely to the advancement of this diſtinguiſhing fa- 
culty, than Cicero, the original author of the orations now 
preſented to the public. His ſyſtem of oratory was exten- 
five and complete; not in practice merely, but equally fo 
in theory and rule. While he diſplayed ſuch powers of 
elocution, as neither his own, nor any ſubſequent age has 
equalled, or nearly approached ; he developed the ſcience, 
formed principles for the pupil, and became at length, the 
univerſal model of oratory. 


Born and educated in a country whoſe government 
was little removed from a perfect democracy, his elocution 
could not fail to fix his ſucceſs, in whatever branch 
of that prevailing ſcience he might think proper more 
a immediately 


11 e 


immediately to engage. But Cicero's views, were exten- 
ſive as his genius. 


In every department of oratory, he was equally emi- 
nent, equally powerful, and prevailing. The Roman 
juriſprudence never, in any period, appeared with that 
luſtre, with which it ſhone during the period of his conti- 
nuance at the bar. His ſucceſs in the ſenate, cannot 
be better aſcertained, than by the votes and deciſions of 
that body, during the exerciſe of his ſenatorial, and 
Conſular functions. His prevailing powers, as a ma- 
giſtrate of Rome, the conſpiracy of Catiline, and nu- 
merous other inſtances of his magiſtracy, have proved to be 
no leſs great, than permanent. 


Bor while he demonſtrated a ay of Gedling, ehith 
univerſal, prevailing, and brilliant; his knowledge was 
extenſive; his reaſoning juſt, and his principles folid, when 
defending the cauſe of truth. The ſame words which had 
convinced the public auditor, equally ſatisfied the ſcrutiny 
of the cloſet, equally bore the ordeal of a private and ri- 
gorous inveſtigation; Even now they charm: At a period 
ſo remote, when orator, audience, and even the Roman 
empire itſelf, are no more; ſtill the orations of Cicero, 
intereſt and delight mankind. Not only Great Britain, but 
every nation where literature has taken root, cheriſh the 
works of Cicero, as the faireſt plant of that garden. No 
age, no language, no manners, no cuſtoms, nor preju- 
dices, have been able to injure or diminiſh, the luſtre of 
Cicero's oratorial excellence. On the contrary, all poliſhed 
nations, all -nations not abſolutely immerſed in darkneſs 


and 
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and barbariſm, have acknowledged the ſupremacy of Ci- 
cero's genius ; and adopted his examples, as the ſtandard 
of imitation. The greateſt orators that our own, or any 
other country ever boaſted, have invariably gloried in this 
imitation ; and conceived the higheſt degree of their own 
excellence to conſiſt, in the neareſt reſemblance to that 
great, and umverſal ſtandard. 


STAMPED with this ſupreme, this acknowledged mark of 
ſuperiority, Cicero's orations neceſſarily become the leading 
object, for the admirer of oratory and the arts of elocu- 
tion. A ſhort acquaintance with the great original, will 
neceſſarily induce him to feel veneration for his works, and 
a defire of familiarizing them in practice. Like the cour- 
tier, and the aſpiring ſtateſman, the ſtudent will rejoice in 
ſhewing the world how intimately he is connected with the 
great leader. Like thoſe, he will court every opportunity 
of diſplaying an intercourſe ſo honorable for himſelf, and 
ſo propitious to his views. The vanity in both is perhaps, 
rather laudable, than reprehenſible; but Cicero's admirer, 
will eaſily obtain an excuſe. The noviciate in literature 
however, is directed by every writer of genius, upon this ſub- 
ject, to perſue his acquaintance with Cicero, if he would ac- 
quire the reputation of a ſcholar, or the powers of an orator. 
He is told, and very juſtly, that he cannot arrive at 
excellence in the one, nor to any great degree of ſu- 
periority in the other, without a perfect knowledge of 
Cicero. But, for the conſolation and encouragement 
of the ſtudent, he is alſo tflured, and by very great 
authority: That when he has imbibed a taſte for 
« Cicero's works, and feels an ardent deſire of cultivating 
| f ' of « them; 
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« them; he has made a conſiderable progreſs i in literature 


« and oratory. . 


STIMULATED by ſuch powerful incentives and under the 


ſanction of ſuch great authority, every adventurer in ex- 
ploring the works of Cicero, embarks with ſuperior. ad- 
vantages. For though numbers have ventured upon the 
ſame principle, and notwithſtanding the want of novelty 
in the work itſelf ; yet ſcarcely any attempt has been 
made upon Cicero, from which the adventurer did not 
derive ſome degree of credit and reputation. 


Tus orations of Cicero, adidenhela have not hitherto 
been diſplayed with thoſe advantages to which they are 
independently intitled ; nor indeed, with thoſe ornaments 
with which the reſpective authors were capable of embel- 
liſhing them. The preſent author would be juſtly ac- 
cuſed of temerity, or a greater fault, were he to inſinuate 
a criticiſm upon the works of his predeceſſors. Still, it 
may be ſafely aſſerted, that in every tranſlation of Cicero's 
orations, now extant in the Engliſh language, a great 
inferiority is diſcovered, between that particular work, 
and other productions of the ſame author. - Whence this 
inferiority originated, is neither pertinent to the preſent 
purpoſe, nor decent to inveſtigate. The ſubje& un- 
doubtedly merited, every degree of attention; was worthy 
of any trouble, and. of every pen. The great original in- 


deed, provides ſuch a fund of ſenſe, ſpirit, and language, 


that nothing ſeems to be required but a mere transfuſion 


of thoſe properties. Reflexion or judgment, is ſcarcely 
neceſſary, to a ſucceſsful reſtitution of the original. Strong 
| feeling; 
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feelings, and a juſt ſuſceptibility, are the true, the only re- 
quiſites. We muſt therefore lament, that profound eru- 
dition, laborious reſearches, and ingenious minds, ſhould 
have explored the orations of Cicero, with inadequate 
ſucceſs. | 


War: then, ſhould others of leſs eminence, perhaps un- 
known in the circle of literature, hope to ſucceed, where 
great and acknowledged talents have engaged, without 
acquiring proportionate reputation? Reaſons have been 
already aſſigned, that partly anſwer this queſtion, To thoſe 
might be added, that oratory. is am art, like muſic, or 
verſification, incommunicable but to diſpoſitions particu- 
larly gifted, or prediſpoſed by nature to receive it. Con- 
ſummate knowledge, general talents, however great and 
extenſive, unaided by this particular prediſpoſition, can 
no more receive juſt impreſſions of the oratorial art, than 
an uninformed car diſcover, the peculiar graces of a com- 
plicated and elaborate muſical fugue. Oratory, indeed, 
cannot be more properly claſſed, than with the muſical 
art. They are twin fiſters. The object, and perſuit of 
both, in many reſpects, are alſo ſimilar. To pleaſe the 
imagination, and thereby convey to the mind ſuch propen- - 
faties and diſpoſitions as the artiſt has conceived, is con- - 
genial to both. The intermediate agent, is the ear. The 


inſtrument of conveyance the ſame in both, deluſive 
ſounds. . 


Doxs not common, and the current obſervation - of the 
times demonſtrate, that men of inferior talents: in a gene- 
ral ſenſe, frequently engage the attention of aſſemblies - 
compoled 
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compoſed of the learned and judicious; and warp the 
judgment of underſtandings ſuperior to their own? Do 
we not inſtantly diſcover, that this is principally, and 
almoſt univerſally, effected by ſounds ? Shall we then he- 
ſitate to pronounce, that harmony of period is the lead- 
ing principle of oratory ; and conſequently, the firſt to be 
conſidered, in rendering the orations of Cicero into ano- 
ther language? Nature indeed, beſtowed upon Cicero, 
the glorious advantage of uniting a vigorous and elaborate 
underſtanding, with an unrivalled excellence in literary 
compoſition. His language always flows, in periods muſi- 
cally combined. By turns, bold, melting, and pathetic; 
-but ever harmoniouſly. Yet, in this extraordinary union of 
talents, the greater part of his ſucceſs was undoubtedly 
due to the well- turned ſentence, and the harmonizing pe- 
riod. We are the better warranted in this aſſertion, by 
examining ſo cloſely as we may be ſuppoſed to have done, 
into the arts of Cicero. We find him frequently, in the 
predicament of defending a bad cauſe. Notoriouſly ſo, 
not only in his defence of Milo, but upon innumerable oc- 
caſions, where he was ſucceſsful, What then ſupported 
and crowned him with ſucceſs, but a deluſion of the ima- 
gination, a faſcination of the judgment of his audience, 
by falſe, but ſweet impreſſions upon the ear? By what 
means did he prevail upon Ceſar, a man of the moſt con- 
ſummate penetration, to abſolve Ligarius, to pardon and 
reſtore Marcellus, in both caſes evidently to Ceſar's dil- 
advantage, and in oppoſition to his own judgment and 
predetermination ? What influence prevailed there, but the 
ſweetly- flowing period, the beauteous ſimile, the balmy 
panegyric, all conveyed in ſounds that overpowered 


reaſon, 
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reaſon, rendered judgment torpid, and made the moſt ex- 


alted underſtanding the dupe of the ear ? 


 Svcn indeed, is the force of harmony in oratorial pro- 
ductions, that the underſtanding is conſtantly amuſed and 
deceived, merely by a fancied exiſtence of ſounds. When 
peruſing an harmonious production, though no ſound 
whatever is expreſſed, though perfect ſilence reigns, an 
idea of harmony, an effect almoſt equal to the recitation 
of the words, is conveyed to the mind. The powers and 
animation of the ſtile, operate almoſt as effectually upon 
the peruſer, as if he had been the recitor or the hearer. 
His progreſs in the work is ſmoothed, his judgment re- 
lieved and delighted, in nearly the ſame degree with 
actual recitation. In brief, we may ſay with Cicero: 
„ That eloquence, or harmony, which is nearly the fame 
<« property, is not the deſcendent, but the progenitor of 


« art.” | 


| Ir then the leading operation, the immediate attack 
\ . . . . . . 

3 of oratory is to be principally directed to the ear; if Ci- 
Y cero directed this battery more ſtrongly than any other 

b orator, againſt that deceitful friend, that deluding organ; 
i can his tranſlator heſitate a moment, in what manner he 
AF ſhould proceed? His mode of attack is thereby delineated - 
1 and arranged; let him uſe the fame engine, give it the 
1 ſame line of direction, and he muſt be egregiouſly deficient : 
in the common properties of the underſtanding, if he ſhould 
fail. Hunting for points, commas, and colons ; attempting 
to ſettle inexplicable difficulties, and ſolve irreconcileable 
abſurdities, the reſult of original inattention, or perhaps, 

| | the 
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the errors of tranſcript and the typographer; waſting da 
and months to diſcover, whether a verb ſhould be in the 
ſubjunctive or indicative mood, the preſent, or definite, 
the preter or pluperfe& tenſe ; are perſuits, not only un- 
worthy of Cicero's coadjutor, they diſgrace genius, and in 
no wiſe aſſiſt the cauſe of literature. 


Hichl however, as the advantages of that part of ora- 

tory called elocution, or harmony, ought to be eftimated, 
and notwithſtanding the great properties aſcribed to the 
effect of ſounds ; we hope it will not be underſtood, that 
we do not juftly eſteem, the more elaborate, and ſolid 
properties of oratory. On the contrary, mankind muſt 
lament that harmony ſhould ever have obtained that un- 
merited preference over reaſon. and argument, with which 
however, the earlieſt, and indeed every age, from the 
firſt dawning of authentic record, both ſacred and profane, 
to this day, have fo invariably indued that deluſive engine. 
In temporal proceedings, the cauſe. of truth and juſtice 
have, at every period of time, ſuffered by this preference. 
And in the progreſſion of ſpiritual events, we ſhall find 
that elocution has been conſtantly uſed by the omnipotent 
power, as the leading inſtrument for inculcating and in- 
forcing divine truths. 


WurN MoskEs was directed by the Omnipotent to effect 
the deliverance of the Iſraelites from bondage, he would 
gladly have excuſed himſelf from conducting the undertak- 
ing. Though he entertained no doubt of the extenſive 
power of his great employer; though he was convinced of 
his truth, his juſtice, and the ſtrength of his arguments; 

21 Moſes 
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Moſes nevertheleſs, pleaded inability, from the conſidera- 


tion of a defective elocution; exclaiming : O, my Lord! 


« T am not eloquent.” The Omnipotent admitted the 
excuſe, and the department of oratory was conſigned to 
Aaron. I know,” ſays the Omnipotent, © that he can 
« ſpeak well; and he ſhall be thy ſpokeſman.” The Kings 
David and Solomon; the prophets Iſaiah, Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel; were apparently choſen to conduct the Almighty's 
cauſe, from their ſuperior eloquence, and from the har- 
mony of their diction and utterance, rather than from the 
ſolidity of their genius, or the ſtrength of their rational 
powers, In our Savior indeed, were united, all the 
beauties of eloquence with the ſupreme powers of ratioci- 
nation ; but he was the immediate miſſionary of the Deity, 


and the emanation of divine excellence. The primitive 


fathers of the church, though they manifeſtly endeavor to 
copy theſe united excellencies of their great maſter ; yet, 
the faculty which moſt aided their cauſe, and evidently 
their ſuperior talent, was elocution, Harmonious lan- 
guage, and a deluding utterance were the propertics that 
rendered their ſucceſs ſo great, their proſelytes ſo nume- 
rous, and procured them that rank in literature, which 
ſucceeding ages have confirmed. Such, we may ſafely aſ- 
ſert, have been the excellent effects of an harmonious elo- 
cution, in the propagation of the Chriſtian religion. 


In temporal concerns, the parties being uninſpired, the 
conteſt being merely the efforts of human nature; the art- 
ful and elegant orator has been generally the victor over 
reaſon, argument, truth, juſtice, aud propriety ; when 
contending with an adverſary unaided by the gift of 
elocution. 88 
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Tu firſt dawning of Grecian eloquence furniſhes a ſin- 
gular example. The rhetorical powers of Solon, were ſo 
tar from being inconfiderable, that Cicero. dates the riſe of 
eloquence from that great man. His fagacity, juſtice, and 
patriotiſm, were conteſſedly ſuperior to any of his cotem— 
poraries, and perhaps, unexcelled by any of his ſucceſſors. 
Piſiſtratus, however, with an evident inferiority of judg- 
ment and ſagacity, not only invalidated the leading prin- 
ciple of Solon's legiſlative ſyſtem, which was democracy  «, 
but eſtabliſhed himſelf in the ſovereignty of Athens, 
ſolely by the irreſiſtible force of eloquent periods, and 


an harmonious utterance. 


PERICLES, who poſſeſſed a great fund of judgment, was 
eeply practiſed in the philoſophy of his time, and had. 


been ſcientifically inſtructed in the art of government by 


the beſt maſters; found the exerciſe of all theſe great and 
admired qualifications, unequal to the acquirement of that 
degree of power his ambition ſuggeſted. To the art of 
ſpeaking; to beautiful periods; to a tuneful and voluble 
utterance; he was principally indebted for his elevation. 
The military talents of Cymon, the learned and ſolid 
powers of Thucydides, which probably, would have tri- 
umphed over the genius, ſunk however, before the elocu- 
tion, of Pericles. By that alone, he attained the ſummit of 
his utmoſt wiſhes. | 


CLton, who alſo oppoſed, and aimed at the fuperceſ- 
ſion of Pericles, was ſcarcely indowed with one good qua- 
lity, but certainly deſtitute of every requiſite quality of a 
ſoldier, Yet, upon the death of Pericles, he gained the 


ſummit of power, by his ſuperior eloquence alone. 


EP AMINONDAS, 
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EpAuINON DAS, whoſe bravery, whoſe virtue and genius, 
raiſed him to the higheſt commands, and procured him 
the univerſal admiration. of poſterity ; were however, in- 
ſufficient to protect him, againſt ſuffering a ſentence 
upon one of the 'moſt- unjuſt and ungrateful legal adjudi- 
cations, that ever diſgraced the Theban government. The 
virtues, ' valor, and ſucceſs of Epaminondas, weighed no- 
thing, when oppoſed to the injuſtice of the adjudication, 
and the envy of his compatriots. But, the eloquent and 
elegant oration, he delivered in ſtay of the ſentence, pre- 
vailed, after every conſideratibn of virtue, had proved 


ineffectual, ©» 


In the latter days of Creece, when the art of oratory 
flouriſhed in a degree beyond the example of any other 
people, or period; when ten orators of great fame exiſted 
at the ſame time, with Demoſthenes at their head; let 
any man, acquainted with the hiſtory of Greece, ſay, 
whether truth, juſtice, and reaſon, were not inferior con- 
ſiderations? Whether the conflicting powers of thoſe 
otators were not principally directed to perſuade and de- 
lude by the powers of eloquence, rather than to direct 
to virtuous, or patriotic purpoſes? And laſtly, whether 
the ruin of Greece, was not the conſequence of an harmo- 
nious elocution ; or as an ingenious author has expreſſed 
himſelf; - „Whether the elocution of that period which 
was the glory of Greece, was not alſo the ſource of its 
„ decadence and ruin?” toes hs 1 
How many inſtances from the Roman hiſtory, and our 
own, might alſo be produced to demonſtrate, chat flöwing 
he b 2 periods 
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periods, and an harmonious utterance, are the leading pro- 
perties, which deluded that people into repeated acts of 
evident injuſtice, into the groſſeſt, and moſt obvious errors? 


To particularize the numerous incidents however where 
oratory prevailed, to the prejudice of that ſtate, the in- 
jury of individuals, and in contempt of every principle of 
juſtice, would be no leſs tedious than unneceſſary. The 
Roman hiſtory is, perhaps, more read, and better under- 
ſtood among ourſelves, than the annals of our own na- 
tion. Of courſe we know, that the people at large formed 
the principal body of the conſtitution ; and that the con- 
ſtitution itſelf, became ſucceſſively, the prey of every lea- 
der, who poſſeſſed the powers of a ſtrong, rapid, and harmo- 
nious utterance, Cicero himſelf, we have already obſerved, 
frequently turned his oratorial battery againſt the cauſe of 
truth; and with the greateſt ſucceſs. The orations now 
preſented to the public, with the comments and expla- 
nations ſubjoined as notes, will clearly evince the fact. 


ExncLanD however, remained free from the fatal effects 
of this deluſive, and treacherous faculty, till the cloſe of the 
ſixteenth century. And indeed, till the middle of the laſt 
century, the art of oratory had but a very mean ſtation in 
this country. Before this period, the debates in parliament 
were not collected with any degree of regularity ; and that, 
moſt probably, becauſe the ſpeakers had not adorned their 
works with diction and elegance. Plain ſenſe, and candid 
reaſoning, hitherto prevailed, in ſenatorial proceedings. 
Neither the faſcination of the judgment by elocution, 
nor the corruption of the heart by other means, had then 

been 
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Been introduced into our national aſſemblies. To theſe 
happy omiſſions we poſſibly owe our continuance to this 
time as a. nation, and our independence as a people. To 
their introduction hereafter, we may likewiſe owe our 
ruin, as Greece, and other nations, have ſo fatally expe- 
rienced. 


Tx firſt diſplay of parliamentary oratory, was in the 
latter part of the reign of King James I, The growing 
faction of that, and the ſucceeding reign, produced a 
number of religious ſectaries, compoſed of men, bold, ſubtle, 
and rudely eloquent. That faction, generated an oppoſi- 
tion in parliament, which, after the reſtoration, became 
a ſettled and regular ſyſtem of miniſterial annoyance. 
From that faction, and from this period, we may fix the 
era of an eſtabliſhed oppoſition ; of parliamentary clo- 

uence ; and alſo, of the rebating influence of the court. 
Though ſuperior eloquence has, ever ſince, been uniformly on 
the fide of oppoſition ; adminiſtration has always found the 
method to counterbalance, and outweigh by other means, 
that ſuperiority. The four reigns which followed the re- 
ſtoration, produced many great orators, whoſe ſucceſs 
aroſe principally, from. the cultivation of the ornamental 
ru of oratory ; diction, and harmony. Thence, our 
anguage gradually refined. The ear was conſulted as the 
E of the judgment, and the defile which led to the 
eart, Clarendon, Shaftſbury, Rocheſter, Buckingham, 
Nottingham, Trevor, Cowper, graced theſe reigns. But, 
the true ſpirit of oratory did not attain its higheſt degree 
of ſublimation, till the beginning of this century. Fhen 


aroſe an Argyle, an Ilay, a Marchmont, a Polwarth. 
Wharton, 
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Wharton, Shippen, Hamden, Lechmere, Wyndham, and 
Pulteney, were their coadjutors and ſucceſſors; and 
the climax cloſed, in a Pitt. The orators of the preſent 
day, however eminent and prevailing, it will be unneceſ- 
ſary to particularize. But, in theſe, as well as thoſe in- 
ſtances we have diſtinguiſhed, elegance of dition, and 
harmony of utterance, were the powers which prevailed. 
Science, and erudition, they poſſeſſed but undiſtinguiſhingly 
with others ; in language and delivery only they excelled ; 
and therefore, ſo eminently ſucceeded. 


ArrEx ſuch numerous, ſuch cogent, and immediate 
proofs, that the great and almoſt the ſole influence of ora- 
tory reſults from diction, and harmony, there can be no- 
thing extraordinary, or irregular, in attempting to render 
Cicero a native of this country, upon the ſame principles, 
We have alſo, as we preſume demonſtrated, that Cicero 
himſelf, was of the ſame opinion in regard to the effect 
of thoſe properties. The laborious, the intenſe applica- 
tion he evinced, in the cultivation, and improvement of 
the dition and harmony of the Latin language, is a ftrong 
and corroborating evidence of his own ſentiments upon 
that head. But his orations, are the moſt ſolid, and in- 
controvertible, as they are a living proof, how much he 
aſcribed to thoſe properties. Being 2 frequently engaged 
in very unjuſtifiable cauſes, where argument, reaſoning, 
and juſtice, were not only uſeleſs to him, but actually 


his opponents, every exertion of harmony and elegance, 


every beauty of language, and every deluding art, was in- 
diſpenſibly-neceſſary to a ſucceſsful iſſue. His ſucceſs in 
thoſe exertions has been, through every age and nation, 
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admired and allowed, however this may manifeſt, the de- 
pravation of the human heart. They conſtitute neverthe- 
leſs, his ſupreme excellencies. No mirror therefore, can ſo 
faithfully repreſent him, as a ſedulous imitation of thoſe 
qualities, by which he gained that univerſal admiration. 
That, we hope will alſo be a ſufficient reaſon for extend- 
ing the obſervations on this point to ſuch an extraordinary 
length. And indeed, we flatter ourſelves, that the un- 
remitting attention ſhewn to this, as we apprehend indiſ- 
penſibly-requiſite property in a tranſlation, will alſo excuſe 
defects which may ariſe, in other particulars of the work, 


HirhERTo, a perfect ſilence has been obſerved, in re- 
ſpect of that property which Demoſthenes aſſerts to be the 
leading one in oratory: action. Action however, being 
confined to delivery, could not influence a literary com- 
poſition. And, in reſpect of the opinion itſelf, we pre- 
ſume to ſay, that the preference aſcribed by Demoſthenes 
to action, is now univerſally exploded, both in ſentiment 
and practice. In practice, we confeſs too much ſo. For 
which we appeal to a review of the theological and par- 
liamentary orators, who have flouriſhed within the me- 
mory of the preſent generation. So greatly, ſo totally 
indeed, is action neglected, or rather rejected, that Ra- 
phael would have ſought, in vain in this country, for a 
model of his Paul. 


Ix the great ſuperiority aſcribed to elegant diction, and 
harmonious delivery, theological and parliamentary ora- 
tory, have been the principal objects conſidered. Law, 
and. ſcience, require a degree of eke Krane 
. | | W ich 
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which no diction can evade, no harmony ſupply. Forms, 
precedents, and particular reaſoning, in the firſt inſtance ; 
ſcience, judgment, and precifion, in the other ; are the 
only means of obtaining the prize before ſuch umpires, as 
thoſe ſubjeas neceſſarily pre-ſuppoſe. Yet, elegance and 
harmony will ſometimes delude, even the learned and judi- 
cious. In ſhort, the human intelle& cannot be ſo com- 
pletely ſteeled with rectitude, nor ſo ſtrongly intrenched 
by judgment againſt the invaſion of ſounds ; but that 
the head, like Achilles' heel, will be ſomewhere vul- 


nerable. 


Tuls may ſuffice for the author's conception, of the man- 
ner in which Cicero's orations ſhould he rendered in every 
language; and in conſequence, of the manner in which he 
has attempted to render them. Some account alſo, of the 
original notes, or comments ſubjoined, upon his o.] n 
authority; may not be improper, but perhaps expected, 
and neceſſary. of 


Evexy man who renders the writings of another into a 
different language, who undertakes a comment upon his works, 
or preſents him in any ſhape as the foundation of his own 
production; pre- ſuppoſes great excellence in his original. 
Should the ſubject of his comments generally, be correc- 
tion and diſapprobation; yet, the very undertaking implies, 
the extraordinary merit of the original, in ſome reſpect or 
other. Some commentators, nevertheleſs, deluded by an 
enthuſiaſtic notion of their. original, cannot, or will not 
perceive "faults, or errors. Blinded, by general opinion, 
and their own peculiar predilections, their object muſt 


appear, 
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appear, in every point of view, faultleſs, and unblemiſhed. 
Their imagination, like a ſkilful optician, forms a mirror, 


which repreſents the object juſt as they wiſh it ſhould 


be repreſented ; regardleſs either of the true figure, or 
the real dimenſions. In the preſent inſtance, deeply as 
the author has felt the impreſſion of his original's ex- 
cellencies, he has not been tranſported into an enthuſi- 
aſtic, and indiſcriminate partiality. When beauties aroſe, 
and ſupreme excellence was evident, he has commented with 
pleaſure, commended. with warmth, colored with glow - 
ing, and as he hopes animated tints. But, when obvi- 
ouſly-falſe declarations, conſciouſly aſſerted; when giar- 
ing abſurdities negligently, or wilfully adopted; when a 
ſhameleſs perverſion of right, and every principle of juſ- 
tice, have preſented themſelves in the moſt glaring manner 
to his view; the author, has refuted the firſt, expoſed the 
ſecond, and reprobated the third, with the ſame freedom 
he would have exerciſed againſt a cotemporary adverſary 
of leſs powerful authority. He has indeed, conceived it to 
be his duty in the proſecution of this work, to detect ſuch 
deluding practices, ſuch pernicious frauds. The greater 
the authority by which thoſe were countenanced, the 
greater, in his opinion, became the duty, and even the 
neceſſity, of a free inveſtigation, a public diſavowal, and a 


diſtinguiſhing execration. 


Yet, after a free, and in ſome paſſages, ſevere animad- 
verſion upon the original, there will remain ſuch teſtimonies 
of the author's acknowledgment of his original's excellence, 
as will ſuffice to demonſtrate, the delight, the veneration 


and affection, with which he has contemplated the works 
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of Cicero. Rendering theſe orations, into the Engliſh lan- 
guage has indeed, he confeſſes, been to him, a ; Nuke of 
infinite pleaſure, In the exerciſe of that perſuit, he has 
been as much charmed and deluded by the orignal, as the 
audiences whoſe minds they inchanted, whoſe hearts they 
ſeduced, But, when the commentator commenced, when 


the ſtern and rigid judge took his place; then, like Sciolto, 
he has < held the balance with an iron hand.” 


Consciovs of the great liberty aſſumed, in ſuch a com- 
mentarial and critical inveſtigation, the preſent author 
has exerciſed this function with conſtant references to Quin- 
tilian, and with aſſiſtance from other writers of great critical 
authority. Of thoſe, who ſcorning a ſervile adoption of 

popular opinions, have dared to cenſure with freedom, and 
condemn without reſerve, wherever their judgment ſug- 
geſted, that cenſure and condemnation were neceſſary. Upon 
thoſe principles every man ſhould certainly judge ; though 
the ſtake may be deeper, and the riſk much more confi- 
derable. However, ſhould he fail, in ſuch an attempt, 
though his fall may be the greater, he falls nevertheleſs, with 
honor. Should he ſucceed, his reputation would propor- 
tionately augment. Cicero himſelf, firſt entered the lifts 
of fame, upon this idea. His genius, which was 
and ſublime, naturally led him to great undertakings, and 
to explore new worlds in the regions of ſcience. In theſe 
principles he was confirmed and abetted by the reply of the 
Pythian oracle, upon being interrogated 3 © Which was 
„ the method to attain the ſummit of glory?” The 
Pythia anſwered: „By directing his conduct accord- 


« ing to the ſuggeſtions of his own genius, and not Qy 
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“ popular opinions.” Keeping this precept always in 


view, with few deviations, and thoſe temporizing and 


abſolutely neceſſary, he poſſeſſed the ultimate object of his 
own ambition, and the promiſe of the oracle, in the ful- 
leſt ſenſe ; for he attained the ſummit of terreſtrial glory. 
In reſpect to the preſent attempt of planting a ſmall 
ſlip, gathered from the ever-flouriſhing laurel of Cicero, 
the principal merit conſiſts, rganDEM CANENTE CAN= 
© TILENAM. ' 
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SC ATILITES 


ATILINE, with many perſons of the firſt rank in Rome, had engaged 

in a conſpiracy againſt their country, of the moſt ſanguinary and 
extenſive nature. Cicero, then Conſul, planted his emiſſaries on every 
ſide, and availed himſelf particularly, of the information collected from 
Fulvia. Fulvia, was a lady well born, but ſuſceptible of the ſofteſt im- 
preſſions. Her paſſions and her indigence, were a clue to the acquirement of 
every ſpecies of intelligence ; and the principal ſource from whence Cicero 
derived his information. 


A 2 . Some 


AR G U M E N T. 


Some proceedings, at the houſe of Marcus Lecca, the night before the 
delivery of this oration, had greatly alarmed Cicero; but the rank, in- 
fluence and power, of the conſpirators, compelled him to proceed with 
extreme caution. He was furniſhed with materials, and information, 
ſufficient to prove, beyond the poſſibility of a doubt, the exiſtence, the 
deſign, and the intended proceſs of the conſpiracy. Still, he would not 
attempt to arraign the conſpirators, until ſome overt act of treaſonable 


violence ſhould appear. 


An army was encamped in Tuſcany, commanded by Caius Manlius; 
formed, as Cicero knew, to be the engine for the conſpirators to work 
with. Catiline, he alſo well knew, was to have the future command of 
that army, and deferred his departure only till Cicero's aſſaſſination; 
which, at Marcus Lecca's houſe, was planned, to take place in the courſe 
of the preceding night. Cicero therefore, inſtantly took the neceſſary 
precautions for his perſonal ſafety; and judging the ſucceeding day a 
proper time for diſcloſing his intelligence, he then convoked the Senate in 
the temple of Jupiter Stator, 


There he managed his diſcoveries with ſo much art, that Catiline, con- 
trary to his original deſign, inſtantly left the city. Cicero conjectured, 
that Catiline's retirement from Rome, would be followed by an immediate 
erection of the ſtandard of rebellion. The juſtice of a proſecution would 
then be obvious; and a great majority of the people declare for him. 
Beſide, Catiline's preſence in the city, ſerved but to increaſe and cement 
the conſpiring band; whoſe firſt great object was to kill Cicero. Every 
circumſtance therefore, concurred to render Catiline's departure from 
Rome an abſolutely neceſſary ſtep; and a voluntary ſeceſſion ſeemed to. 
Cicero, the moſt popular, though equally efficacious method, of anſwering 

| that 
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that purpoſe. Such a ſeceſſion was the preſent object, and effected in a 
manner, moſt favourable to Cicero's ſubſequent operations. 


This oration, Cicero delivered before the Senate, aſſembled in the Temple 


of Jupiter Stator, on the eigth day of november, in the year ſix hun- 
dred and ninety, U. C. and in the forty-fourth of Cicero's age. 
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ADDRESSED TO THE SENATE. 


OW much further, O Catiline ! wilt thou tempt 
our power of enduring? How long ſhall thy 
ſeditious practices elude our juſtice? And o/8 7; x0 will 
thy unbounded daring lead thee? Canſt thou obſerve 
the nightly arming of the palatium, the perpetual vigil 
of the citizens, the univerſal terror of the people, the 
aſſembling of the virtuous and well-diſpoſed; the ſe- 
nators convened in garriſon; the horror and contempt 
of thee, viſible in their countenances ; and ſtill remain 
unmoved? Or, are you ignorant of your counſels be- 
ing expoſed, your ſchemes detected, and made known 
to every ſenator of the houſe? That they are 1n- 
formed of every particular, tranſacted during the two 
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laſt nights? Have been told where, whom, you aſ- 
ſembled; and the very reſolves of your debates ? 


WurrHeR, alas! is the Roman ſpirit fled? Shall 
the ſenate be informed of treaſon, the Conſul in poſ- 
ſeſſion of ample evidence; and the traitor yet live? 
Live! By Heaven, he fits in the place of honor, acts as 
a ſenator; and, while we continue tame ſpectators, 
ſingles us out for blood, for deſtruction. Still we, how 
little deſerving the name of Romans! think the honor 
of the republic ſufficiently aſſerted, in acting defenſively, 
againſt the arms and machinations of ſuch a horrid 
traitor. ETA 


Ir the Conſul had performed his duty, theſe exhor- 
tations, Catiline, had been unneceſſary; and that de- 
ſtruction you meditate for us, long fince averted, by 
one act of public juſtice. Muſt hiſtory record, that 
Publius Scipio, in his pontificate, avenged the republic * 
cauſe in the capacity of a private man, by killing Ti- 
berius Gracchus upon a mere ſuſpicion of incroaching 
upon the conſtitution? That Ahala, at a more remote 
time, plunged his weapon into the heart of * Spurius 
Melius, for a mere attempt to innovate upon the eſta- 
bliſhed government? And ſhall we, your Conſuls, fo 
inſtructed, armed alſo with your ampleſt power and 
authority, patiently ſuffer the treaſons of Catiline ; who 


labors to carry ſlaughter and devaſtation throughout 
the univerſe ? 
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Tur flame of liberty, has burnt bright in Rome. 
Yes, Conſcript Fathers, there was a time when the 
ſpirit of Rome, would have more vindictively pu- 
niſned a ſeditious citizen, than an inveterate enemy. 
But why do I arraign the ſpirit of Rome? * The ſe- 
nate has iſſued a-decree the moſt ſevere and vindic- 
tive; the wiſdom of the ſtate, and the dignity of 
your order, have conſpicuouſly appeared : the defec- 
tion now, is only in your Conſuls. 


How different was the conduct of Lucius Opimius 
when the ſenate ordered him, being Conſul, * To 
© BEWARE THAT THE REPUBLIC RECEIVED NO INI uR V!“ 
The day in which he received the order, * Caius Grac- 
chus, the object of the ſenate's decree, though a man as 
illuſtriouſly born and deſcended, as any in Rome; yet 
Caius Gracchus, that very day received, the ſtroke of 
juſtice. Marcus Fulvius alſo, a patrician of Conſular 
rank, with his children likewiſe, ſuffered the ſame 
fate, and upon the ſame occaſion. When ſimilar 
powers, in another caſe, were delegated to the Con- 
ſuls Caius Marius, and Marcus Valerius; how long 
was the fall of *Lucius Saturninus, the tribune, and 
Caius Servilius, the pretor, delayed ? Did either 'of 
them ſee the returning light? But we, your preſent 
Conſuls, by a delay of twenty days, have ſuffered the 
edge of your authority to grow blunt in our hands. 
We poſſeſs already, a decree, firm and extenſive, as 
your power can frame; yet, . like rolls of parchment 
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in a drawer, or ſwords faſt incloſed in the fcabbard ; 
that decree lies torpid and uſeleſs in our poſſeſſion. 
Your, a traitor's life, is by the ſenate's decree, re- 
ſigned to our diſcretion. Yet you live, and not to 
contrition and remorſe; but, in the exerciſe of new 
treaſons. | 


To temper juſtice with mercy, Conſcript Fathers, . 
been always my delight; but the ſoft voice of pity 
will never, I hope, influence me, in a caſe of danger 
to the ſtate. Still, I fear my conduct in the preſent 
exigency, muſt bear the appearance of weakneſs and 
inertitude. 


AN army lies encamped upon the borders of Tuſ- 
cany, and within the confines of Italy, ready to act 
againſt the republic; freſh troops arrive“ every day; and 
the real commander of all theſe forces, reſides within 
our walls, ſits in our aſſemblies, and facilitates their 
operations without, by confederacies within the city. 
Should 1, Catiline, ſeize you this inſtant, or, order 
your e e execution, the cenſures of the judi- 
cious, would even then lie againſt me; and, not for 
the ſeverity, but the tardineſs of the blow. Still, from 
reaſons now incommunicable, I am induced to delay 
the ſtroke of juſtice; which however, all men ſeem 
to condemn me for poſtponing. When thou doſt fall, 
no man ſhall be found ſo abandoned, ſo ſhameleſs, 
ſo very like thyſelf; not to approve the act. Yet, 
while there is a man who dares avow thy crimes, 
thou ſhalt live; but how? As thou doſt now; fo 
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environed by my firm and vigilant guards, that thou ſhalt 
neither have ſpace, nor opportunity, to act againſt the 
republic. The eyes and ears of thouſands, whom thou 
doſt not ſuſpect for my ſpies, are planted upon thee; and 
ſhall, as they have hitherto done, obſerve thy motions, and 
hold thee in perpetual, though inviſible cuſtody. 


War then of hope, remains? If the fable veil of 
night has proved unequal to the concealment of your ne- 
farious aſſemblies; if the walls of the houſe cannot pre- 
vent the treaſons you there ſuggeſt, from tranſpiring; if 
you can neither conceal yourſelves nor your proceedings, 
under favor of the moſt ſecret contrivances ; to what 
purpole do you continue your conſpiracies? Adopt 
better principles. But, firſt diveſt your mind, of a pro- 
penſity to murder and rebellion. Your very thoughts are 
pinioned by my emiſſaries; and borne to me upon the 
wings of diſpatch. The ſun in its meridian, is not more 
viſible, than your proceedings to me. Which you will 
eahly know, by the following relation. 


You muſt remember I foretold to the ſenate, on the 
twenty-firſt of october, that Caius Manlius, your agent and 
tool, would appear in arms before a certain day ; and fpe- 
cified the twenty-ſeventh of the fame month. Say, Catiline, 
was I right in my prediction regarding your foul and un- 
natural treaſon? And further, whether I named the pre- 
eiſe day fixed by you, for the diſcloſure of that treaſon ? 
In the ſame ſenate, I intimated your infernal defign of maſ- 
ſacring the whole patrician order on the twenty-eigth of 
october; when many of that noble order left the city, 
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though not from fear, or an idle attachment to life, but 


to enable them the better to repreſs your ſubſequent attacks. 
You however, was ſo ſurrounded by my guards, ſo 
cramped by my diligence, and my judicious diſpoſitions, 
that you could proceed no further. | Nevertheleſs, you af- 
fected to ſay, that notwithſtanding many had eſcaped, 
enough of noble blood ſtill remained in Rome, to ſatisfy 
your luſt of murder. But you, were every where baffled. 
When you attempted to take Preneſte by ſurprize, in the 
night of the firſt of november; what was the ſtate of that 
colony? Did you not find every part ſtrengthened, and 
the garriſon reinforced in ſuch a manner, as demon- 
ſtrated the moſt infallible marks of my vigilance, and 
adroitneſs? In ſhort, thou canſt perform nothing, at- 
tempt nothing, imagine nothing; but what is acted in 
my preſence, planned in my view, and inſtantly wafted 
to my knowledge. _ 


Reconvey to your view, the ſcene exhibited laſt night; 
and declare, which are moſt ardent and prevailing, your 
defires to deſtroy, or my endeavors to preſerve, the repub- 
lic? But, I will repeat the circumſtances of laſt night, 
when you, attended by other ruthans, repaired, I muſt 
| ſpeak openly, to the houſe of Marcus Lecca. There you 
met to confederate and conſpire with ſome of the ſame. 
ſtamp, previouſly aſſembled to receive you. Dare you deny 
this? You are filent ; I ſhould otherwiſe have produced 
moſt damning proofs. Some honorable ſenators, then upon 
the ſpot, and now in my view; muſt, in that caſe, have 
been called upon, to corroborate my aſſertions. 
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IMmorTAL Powers! From what race are we deſcended ? 
Members of what empire? Inhabitants of what city ? 
Here, Fathers Conſcript, within theſe walls, in this aſſem- 
bly, an aſſembly unequalled throughout the univerſe, in 
reſpect of dignity and power; yet here ſit men, who are 
plotting againſt my life, and your ſafety; who are medi- 
tating the deſtruction of this city, in whoſe fate the whole 
world is involved. I ſee them, know them, collect their 
opinions as ſenators. , Yet, though the duty of Conſul de- 
mands that I ſhould offer them up inſtantly, as victims at 
the ſhrine of the republic; I am nevertheleſs ſo moderate, 


or rather ſo ſupine, to wave even the mention of their 
names. | 


Bur, to return Catiline, to that night of predooming 
ſlaughter, the night you met at Lecca's houſe. There you 
parcelled out the empire, like a farm; aſſigned to the con- 
ſpirators their reſpective * poſts; ſelected who of them 
ſhould remain at Rome, who go with you; planned the 
mode of firing the city; and publiſhed your intention of 
ſoon taking the field. Your departure however, was to be 
delayed a ſhort time, as I was yet alive. But, to remove 
this impediment to your progreſs, two Roman knights, en- 
gaged, I ſhould that very night, and before the dawning 
of day, lie a corpſe in my bed. All theſe diſpoſitions were 
communicated to me, before your aſſembly diſperſed. I 
inſtantly ſtrengthened the paſſes to my. houſe, and reinforced 


the guard appointed for my defence. Thoſe who ſhould 
come with ſalutations from you, were, by my orders, to 
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be denied admittance, I even deſcribed to many, then 
preſent with me, the particular perſons you would ſend ; 
and foretold the preciſe hour of their arrival. 


Tuis being the ſtate of your affairs within the city, re- 
tire; and perſue your ſchemes without. The gates are 
open ; avail yourſelf of the opportunity. Your forces under 
Manlius have long wanted their chief commander's preſence, 


Your confederates may attend you; as many at leaſt as chooſe 


to avo your cauſe. Exonerate the city of ſuch a monſtrous 
burthen. My apprehenſions of ſecurity depend entirely upon 
ſome ſtrong fence being interpoſed between us; and here 
you ſhall not remain, I will no longer bear with your 
preſence ; for your continuance is a reproach to me. 


IveiniTE are our obligations to the Gods ; but greateſt 
to thee, O JurtrER STaTor ! thou ancient guardian, thou 
tutelary god of Rome; who haſt ſo often confounded the 
peſtiferous machinations of this infernal enemy of the re- 
public. In any caſe, what is the life of an individual; 
in compariſon of removing a bare apprehenſion of danger, 


from the ſuffering minds of a whole people ? 


BeTwtEN my election to the Conſulate, and my en- 
trance upon the office, I was frequently engaged in 
forming a defence againſt your treacheries : but, through 
the exertions of my private connexions; and un- 
aided by the public power. When, at the laſt election 
of Conſuls, you. attempted to murder me, and the other 
candidates who oppoſed you for the Conſulate ; did I not 
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repreſs your daring attacks, by the aſſiſtance of my 
friends and my own perſonal influence merely, without 
even calling upon the force of the republic? At other 
times, and as often as you have attacked me, have I not 
defended myſelf ſingly; and alone repelled, your vil- 
lainous attempts? Nor, could the loſs I knew the re- 
public muſt ſuffer in my death, ever reſtrain me from 
riſking my life in engaging you, when attacked. But 
you have now removed the maſk, now avowed your de- 
ſigns to be of a public nature. Every man is now in- 
formed, that your aim is to ſubyert the government, and 
to undermine religion; to raze the city from its founda- 
tion; to murder the inhabitants; and finally, to lay 
waſte the whole empire of Italy. 


Nor chooſing at this juncture, to perſue the cuſtom of 
our anceſtors upon ſimilar occaſions, however conſtitu- 
tional to this government; I ſhall proceed in a manner 
which, though falling much lighter upon the offender, 
will conduce no leſs, to the public ſafety. Should J order 
your execution, the ſeeds of rebellion would ſtill remain in 
the perſons of your confederates. But, if you quit the 
city, as I now exhort you to do, every pernicious par- 
ticle will be ſwept away, with the crowd of conſpiring 
villains that may attend you. Ah! do you heſitate to 
perform the prime obje& of your wiſhes, becauſe ſuggeſted 
by me? The Conſul, you will ſay, commands an enemy 
to leave the city; are theſe commands a formal ſentence 
of baniſhment? No, they are not pronounced as a ſen- 
tence ; but, if you mean to aſk my opinion, . RH Gone,” 
without adverting to the mode N expreſſion, 
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Wuar pleaſures can there be in Rome for you to enjoy? 
What ſatisfaction for you to taſte, in a city where every 
being holds you in the utmoſt abhorrence; where all, ex- 
cept your own abandoned accomplices, dread your vio- 
tence? Is there a ſingle inſtance of moral turpitude, that 
is not to be found deeper impreſſed on your character than 
that of any other man exiſting? Is there a mark of in- 
famy with which you have not been branded; or a luſt 
with which your eyes have not been inflamed? Is there a 
ſpecies of wickedneſs unperpetrated by your hands; or, 
any impurity that has not ſtained your body ? „Have not 
all the youth you debauched, been the victims of your 
ſnares and devices; and continued in their profligate courſe, 
by the power of your ſword, and the repeated allurements 
of your libertiniſm? But whit are theſe events, compared 
with clearing a houſe for the reception of a new wife ; with ; 
ſweeping away, at one ſtroke, every obſtacle to a xante's: 
defires; even though the object of thoſe defires ſhould be 
unattainable, but by committing the blackeſt inceſt? I 
ſhall not however, explain myſelf further on this head. 
Better, ſuch a vaſt enormity ſhould be paſſed in ſilence, 
than explored, without a recitation of the oftenders puniſh- 
ment. Neither ſhall I touch upon the ruin ſuſpended over 
all your fortunes; which you too well know, muſt inevi- 
tably burſt upon you, at the "next ides. T he ſubject I 
am perſuing, is of a more extenſive and important nature 
than the developement of your vices, the diſtreſs of your 
fortune, or, a ſcrutiny into your private conduct, however 


flagitious. The ſafety of the n the preſervation of 
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the lives of my fellow citizens; theſe, are now the objects 
of my concern. re | 


Does not the light of heaven feel blaſting, and the very 
air you exhale, noxious to your ſenſes; when you reflect 
that no man in this aſſembly is unacquainted with your 
preſenting a weapon of defiance, in the Comitia aſſembled 
under Lepidus and. Tullus on the eve of the ides of janua- 
ry? That all men know, yon had prepared a body of 
your confederates to ? murder, the Conſuls, and cut off the 
fiower of the Roman nobility ; and, that the fruſtration of 
this execrable project, was owing to neither fear nor re- 
morſe on your parts, but to the interference of that pro- 
pitious deity, which ever preſides over the fortunes of the 
republic? But theſe. are circumſtances upon which I ſhall 
not dwell; becauſe there are others of equal notoriety, and a 
more recent date. When Conſul elect, how many attacks 
did you aim at my life? And, how often renewed, during 
my Conſulſhip? How frequent have been my eſcapes, in 
avoiding thruſts made by you with ſcemingly-impaſſable 
dexterity? Yet, to ſpeak in the language of gladiators, 
by proper diſpoſitions of the body at one time; and as 
they ſay, by retiring ſome few paces at other times; I have 
always evaded your point. Still, though your ſchemes, 
your perſuits, your actions, are all communicated to me 
long before the operation of their effect; nevertheleſs, you 
are eternally buſy, ever attempting. How often has your 
murderous poniard, been arreſted in its courſe? How 


often failed, by caſual and unexpected incidents, in the 
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perſuit of murder? Yet inſtantly, you are again at work. 


By Heaven! ſome unhallowed power, ſome infernal rite, 


ſeems to have excited in that weapon, a perpetual thirſt 


after *Conſular blood. 


Las us however, take a view of your preſent ſituation. 
And here, I ſhall not uſe all thoſe dark ſhades the picture 


requires; but introduce many gratuitous ſtreaks of light. 


Now tell me, Catiline ; when you lately entered the ſe- 


nate, Who of all thoſe numerous friends and relations, 


which heretofore ſurrounded you in groupes; what one 
perſon ſaluted, or noticed you? You may perhaps fear, 
1 ſhould aggravate this awful, this prejudging ſilence; by 
the addition of contumelious, and reproachful expreſſions. 
No, the circumſtance being without precedent in the me- 
mory of our generation, muſt ſtrike ſo deep into your 
heart; that I will not add weight to a preflure, already 


e and intolerable. At your approach to obſerve 


the ſeats inſtantaneouſly vacated? To ſce the Conſulars, 
who had each been, at ſome period, the object of your 
treachery ; flee their places, and leave you the excluſive 
poſſeſſion? Does not your heart bleed at the remem- 
brance? Should my flaves conceive the ſame abhorrence 
of me, which the citizens of Rome manifeſted againſt you; 
by the all-judging Gods! I would forthwith deſert my 
habitation. And ſhall you, under ſuch circumſtances, 
continue in Rome ? 


WIꝭIE I apprehenſive that the public fuſpected me of 
heavy offences, and that my fellow citizens contemned 
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me; I would much rather ſhun the light, than meet every 
eye inviduouſly and diſgraciouſly turned upon me. But 
for you, ſuffering the univerſal odium ; conſcious likewiſe, 
that all mankind are convinced of your guilt: for you to 
doubt, even a moment, whether you ſhould retire from the 
public view, from an intercourſe with thoſe, whoſe minds 
you have diſtreſſed, and whoſe feelings you have wounded; 
is monſtrous. Should you become an object of dread, 
and incur the odium of your natural parents; and ſhould 
every effort to. ſoften their diſguſt, prove ineffectual ; 
would you not, in that caſe, . retire from their preſence ? 
You are in this predicament with your country; the com- 
mon parent of us all. She dreads, the deteſts you; and 
has long beheld you as a man whoſe mind is ſolely occu- 
pied in meditating her deſtruction. And fhall you till 
continue, to diſreſpect her authority, contemn her de- 
crees, and defy her. power? That parent now calls upon 


you; by me ſhe ſpeaks, and thus ſhe accoſts you :;— 


Many years, O Catiline! haſt thou been my ſcourge ; 
«© nor has any crime of magnitude been perpetrated but 
e through thy contrivance, That my citizens have been 
«© murdered, my allies ravaged and inſulted with impu- 
e nity, and without reſtraining even the perſons of of- 
*© fenders, are conſequences reſulting from thy crimes 
alone. Yes, Catiline, to thee I may juſtly impute, 
ce that my laws and judgments have been, not only 
ce negleted and deſpiſed ; but overturned and aboliſhed. 
Though ſuch crimes ought not. to have been a. moment 
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« endured, 1 have, however indignantly, borne a ſeries 
«of injuſtice. But now, every faculty is rouſed, and terror 
flies through every vein. Upon the leaſt alarm thy 
© dreaded image is preſent to my view. Thy projects 
c all aim at my deſtruction ; and I will endure thee no 
«© longer. Begone therefore, and free me of all ſuſpi- 
© cions. Should my ſuſpicions prove true, I might then 
te oppoſe thee. If not, I ſhould at leaſt enjoy repoſe.” 


R ox 


Tus urged, thus commanded by your country, can 
you alledge a reaſon for not obeying her voice ; even 
though ſhe herſelf were unable to compel your obedience ? 
Did I not, you will fay, ſurrender myſelf into cuſtody ; 
and, to avoid ſuſpicion, propoſe to refide with Marcus 
Lepidus? You did, and I think upon his rejection, you 
had the audacity to offer the ſame favor to me. But I, 
peremptorily refuſed to be a moment under the ſame roof 
with a man, whom I judged too near me for my own 
ſafety, at any diſtance within the limits of the city walls. 
Your next application was to Quintus Metellus, the pretor. 
Refuſed by him alſo, you then had recourſe to your very 
good friend and aſſociate, Marcus Marcellus. There, no 
doubt, 
diligently obſerved, and vigorouſly proſecuted. *When a 
man thus acknowledges, himſelf deſerving of confinement; 
chains and impriſonment, ſeem a neceſſary conſequence. 


Trvs cireumſtanced, Catiline, if reſigning thy ſoul in 
peace here, is impoſſible, why heſitate a moment in ſeek- 
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ing ſome remote corner of the earth, where thou mightſt 


breathe out in quiet, that life ſo juſtly, and repeatedly 


forfeited to thy country? Move the ſenate, I hear you 
ſay, to decree a ſentence of baniſhment ; by which you 
would pretend a diſpoſition to obey their decree. How- 
ever, I ſhall not move the ſenate; my judgment directs 
otherwiſe, But, I will try their ſentiments by another 
method. © Depart the city, Catiline, deliver us from 
© our fears; and, if the word baniſhment be a previous 
© requiſition, Go THEN INTO BANISHMENT.” Ah! mark 
the conſequence of that denunciation. All paſſive, All 
filent. Their ſilence, be aſſured Catiline, is more than equi- 
valent, to the moſt violent declamation for your expulſion. 


Had I pronounced in thaſe terms, againſt that excellent 
youth, Publius Sextius; or, had I uttered ſuch a decree 
againſt the noble Marcellus; the dignity of the place, and 


even the authority of the Conſul would have been inſuffi- 
cient to prote& me from the juſt indignation of the ſenate. 


But, in your caſe, Catiline, their paſſiveneſs is my appro- 
bation; their patient hearing your condemnation; and 
their univerſal ſilence, clamor againſt you. 


Bor, this is not peculiar to the ſenators, whoſe autho- 
rity you pretend to revere, while you ſport with their 
lives. The faithful order of Roman knights; the wor- 
thieſt and the braveſt of the citizens, aſſembled round the 
ſenate ; all entertain the ſame opinion. Their numbers 


you may eaſily perceive, their wiſhes, you will eaſily diſ- 
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cover; for the ſound of their voices has, I believe, by this 
time, penetrated your brain. Reſtraining them, thus long 
from demoliſhing you, has been a difficult taſk; never- 
theleſs, accede to the word baniſhment, and I will an{wer 
for their being your ſafeguard to the city gates. 


But, why do I reaſon with thee? Who could ever 
bend thy ſtubborn ſpirit, or correct thy principles? Why 
therefore ſhould I ſuppoſe thou wouldſt think of flight ? 
That any ſuch good purpoſe: could enter thy nate? 
Still I ſupplicate the Gods, for ſuch a bleſſing. But, 
ſhould my voice, ecchoing the voice of my country, ſtrike 
terror. to thy heart, and drive thee really into baniſhment; 

"what a torrent of obloquy would devolve upon me? 
Greatly. oppreſſive at prefent, while the memory of thy 
crimes is recent; but inconceivably ſo hereafter. This 
nevertheleſs, in regard to myſelf, I ſhall deſpiſe; ſo that 
the republic be not affected. Vet ſurely, extreme folly 
and preſumption alone could ſuppoſe, that any event would 
remove thy vices, inſpire thee with reverence for the laws, 
or raiſe one patriotic idea in thy mind. No, Catiline is 
not a man to be deterred from evil by the dread of ſhame; 
from danger, by fear; nor is he one, whom the voice of 
reaſon can reſtrain from violence. Begone then, as I have 
repeatedly defired thee. and, if thou haſt a wiſh to fan 
the flame of. popular reſentment againſt me, G0 INTO Ba- 
NISHMENT. Then wilt thou. overwhelm: me with the pub- 
lic reproach ; and the dignity of my office will ſcarcely 
3 me, againſt the invectives I muſt expect; if, by a 
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Conſul's command, thou ſhouldſt be ſent into baniſhment. 
But, if you prefer my glory, and wiſh to crown me with 
applauſe : Go forth with your infernal troop; fly to the 
camp of Manlius; draw after you the diſaffected, from 
Rome ; make a complete ſeparation from the well diſpoſed ; 
declare war againſt your country; exult in the impious at- 
tack. So ſhall your flight appear an obedience to the call 
of rebellion; and not of compulſive baniſhment ? But, 
why to you, urge ſelt-baniſhment? Do I not know that a 
conſiderable body of men, detached to the *Aurelian fo- 
rum, are, at this inſtant, waiting for your arrival? That 
a day has been concerted and fixed with Manlius? That 
he has ſent the ſilver eagle, deemed by you, the ſtrength 
and ſupport, the very ſanctuary of your crimes? But 
what, I truſt, will nevertheleſs, bring ruin, diſgrace, and 
puniſhment upon you all. I wonder indeed, you could 
proceed ſo far without this privileger, this authorization of 
rapine and murder. How often alas | have your hands, 
from worſhiping this object, been inſtantly transferred to 
the dreadful office, of ſhedding the blood of your fellow 


citizens ? 


Go then, where thy unreſtrained ambition, thy furious 
paſſions, have ſo long been urging thy retreat. A ſepa- 
ration from Rome will not afflict, but animate thy ſpirit. 
Nature indeed, appears to have caſt you for the genius of 
enterprize, You have ſtrengthened nature's purpoſe by 
habit; and fortune ſeems now to favor your undertakings, 
Your ſoul has been always too active, to permit your con- 
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tinuance in indolence. But whenever urged to action, 
whether in war or any other perſuit, you have been uni- 
formly, on the ſide of iniquity. Vou are, at this mo- 
ment, united with the verieſt ſcum of the people; with 
men, deſtitute not only of fortune, but of hope. Theſe, 
Catiline, are your ſupporters. O] what joy wilt thou 
feel, what exultation to thy ſoul, what an unuſual zeſt to 
thy bacchanalian revels, when thou haſt this ſupremely- 
bleſſed reflection; that, in all thy numerous bands, not 
one honeſt man is inrollas' In ſhort, theſe are the per- 
ſuits, the labors of Catiline's life: to paſs the night on 
the cold earth, waiting the moments propitious to rapes, 
and other crimes; to catch the hours, the minutes, of 
the huſband's re poſe, to enjoy his wife, and plunder him 
of his effects. The occaſion is now ripe, to maniſeſt your 
contempt of hunger, cold, and every inconvenience of 
life; and, believe me, a very ſhort time, will try your 
utmoſt powers of . endurance this way. Your repulſion 
from the Conſulate, in conſequence of my oppoſition, has 
had this one happy effect at leaſt: your future efforts to 
diſtreſs the republic will be thoſe of an exile only ; of one 
unarmed with Conſular powers. In other works your 
enterprizes henceforward, may be more properly denomi- 
nated the deſperate enterprize of an unlicenſed freebooter, 
than the war of a potent enemy. | 


INDULGE. me juſt now, O, Fathers Conſeript with the 
privilege of an attentive bearing, and a faithful retention of 
my words; that I may chace from your minds every ſymp- 
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tom of complaint, or of diſaffection to my county. For, 
ſhould that country, which I prize far beyond my exif- 
tence, ſhould Italy to her utmoſt boundaries, the legiſlature 
itſelf, thus addreſs me: © Cicero, what are you doing? 
Permitting the known, the avowed enemy of the re- 


public, actually urging war againſt us here, and anxi- 
ouſly expected to command the enemy's forces; are you 
not, I ſay, permitting the ſource of this rebellion, the 
leader of the conſpiracy, the inliſter of ſlaves, and the 
moſt abandoned of the community, to go forth undif- 
turbed from the city? Is not a permiſſion to leave the 
city at ſuch a juncture, and in ſuch a caſe, equivalent to 
an introduction ? Why do you not ſeize the monſter, or- 
der him for inſtant execution, and offer him up a man- 
gled ſacrifice, at the ſhrine of the all-powerful Gods ? 
What retards ? Not want of precedent. Private perſons 
hive often, as you well know, ſupplied the place of 
public juſtice, by putting traitors to death. The laws, 
relating to the ſubject, do they reſtrain ? No. * Defect 
of allegiance is clearly, a forfeiture of all civil rights, and 
ſuch has been the rule of law invariably, in Rome. 
Does the fear of offending poſterity reſtrain your con- 
duct? Surely that would be an ungrateful return to the 
preſent generation, which, without the recommenda- 
tion of an anceſtry, or, without any other knowledge of 
thee than thy own perſonal recommendations ; took. thee 
under her choiceſt care, bore thee ſecurely and * rapidly 
through every gradation, and fixed thee at laſt, on the 
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< very pinacle of honor. And, ſhouldſt thou, ſo exalted, 

e whether, through fear of envy or reproach, or through 
e any fear of danger whatever, neglect the ſafety of my 
* children ; ſuch ingratitude would be monſtrous. After 
« all, if reproach muſt enſue; would you rather dread 
the conſequences from a puſilanimous inactivity, than 
“ from a vigorous and ſpirited exertion? But, when war 
&« ſhall have laid waſte the face of Italy, when my cities 
«ſhall have been delivered to the ſpoil, and conſumed in 
«© one general conflagration : Do you vainly 1 imagine that 
% your character ſhall ſtill ſurvive the raging ane of envy 
“ and reproach © 


To this awful adreſ of my Country, and of thoſe 0 
correſpond in ſuch ſentiments, permit me to reply, in an 
addreſs to you. If, Fathers Conſcript, the death of this 
cc gladiator, had appeared to me a proper meaſure at this 
<« juncture, he ſhould not have ſurvived an hour. Great 
« and illuſtrious men, in ſimilar circumſtances, ſhedding 
« the blood of a Saturnine, a Flaccus, or the Gracchi, 
« have been thought to perform not only a feemly, but an 
« amiable act. Then ſurely, Venerable Fathers, I need 
<« never fear the reproach of poſterity, for cruſhing a Ca- 
ce tiline, for killing a paricide? But, the fouleft breath 
« of reproach, hovering over me like a peſtilence, would 
<« not alter my principles. I have ever defied reproach, 
hen acting virtuouſly and bravely: and if reproach 
e ſhovld aſſail me in ſuch a predicament, the reſult will be 
« my glory, and not my ſname. Some among you, who 
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ſee not, or ſeeing diſſemble your opinion of the immi- 
nent dangers which ſurround us ; have already, by your 
ſoothing ſpeeches, ſwelled the hopes of this conſpirator, 
and, by your incredulity, confirmed the growing con- 
ſpiracy. While others, following your ſentiments, and 


reſting upon your authority, would hereafter not only 


diſhoneſtly, but ſtupidly have afferted, that in putting 
Catiline to death, I incurred both the imputation of 
acting cruelly, and the ſuſpicion of affecting royalty. 
But, tell me, ſhould Catiline join the camp of Manlius, 
which is apparently his intention; who, among you, is 
ſo ignorant not to ſee, who, ſo abandoned not to con- 
teſs, that the conſpiracy muſt, in the fame inſtant, fully 
appear? By the death of one conſpirator, treaſon 
might, for a moment, be ſmothered; but, could not 
be extinguiſhed. Permit however, their leader to de- 
part, let him retire with thoſe deſperate wretches who 
are prepared to join his ſhipwrecked fortunes ; then will 
you perceive, not only the extinction of this conſpiracy ; 
but that the roots, the ſeeds of rebellion, are extirpated 
from the whole empire. The arts of this conſpiracy, and 
the dangers to which we have been thereby expoſed, are 
many, and of long ſtanding. But wherefore, Conſcript 


Fathers, ſhould this tumor, this gangrene of the ſtate, ſo 


long gathering, ſo long feſtering, come to maturity, juſt 


in the period of my Confulate? By diſcharging the 


body of one foul particle, you might, perhaps, divert 
the humors, and enjoy a temporary fuſpenſion of the 
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diſeaſe ; but the danger to your conſtitution would con- 
tinue the ſame. The venom muſt ſtill run through your 
veins; ſtill prey upon the bowels of your country. 80, 
© the human conſtitution laboring with diſeaſe, and con- 
te ſuming with a fever's raging heat, being ſupplied with 
c water, finds preſent comfort and relief; but, alas] the 
“ conſequence is a recurrence of the diſorder, with accu- 
© mulated force. And, ſuch would prove the republic's 
© caſe. Relieved for a moment by Catiline's death, only 


c to render deſtruction more certain by his affociates.” 


cc 


For theſe reaſons, moſt honored Senators, let their worth- . 
leſs confederacy retire. Suffer yourſelves to be purged of 
ſuch peſts; and let them unite without the city, unmo- 
leſted. In ſhort, let my conſtant recommendation prevail; 
that between us a wall may for ever interpole. 


HRE will be an end of ſnares to deſtroy the Conſul in his 

own houſe ; and of ſurrounding the tribunal of the city pre- 
tor. Your courts ſhall be no longer beſieged by armed men; 
nor fire-balls-and torches prepared to burn your city. To 
ſpeak plainly ; Let every man's opinion of government be 
as public, as if inſcribed on his forchead. I pledge myſelf, 
Fathers Conſcript; and, from the diligence of. your Conſul, 
the authority of your own order, the bravery of the Ro- 
man knights, and the univerſal concurrence of good men, 
I am warranted in the aſſertion; that, Catiline being ex- 
pelled, all his treaſons ſhall be developed, and repreſſed ; 
and the honor of the republic fully vindicated. 


PROCEED 
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PaockED therefore, Catiline, with all theſe unpropiti- 
ous tokens hanging upon the neck of thy impious, and pa- 
ricidal war. Now proceed to the execution of thy deſigns. 
And, may they prove as deſtructive to thee, and thy infer- 
nal crew, as falutary to. the republic! Then, O awful 
Jove! thou guardian God of Rome, firſt worſhipped by 
our great founder, Romulus, the great ſtay alſo of this city, 
and of the Roman Empire; then ſhalt thou thruſt from thy 
altars; from the public worſhip ; from this city, and its 
walls; from the lives and fortunes of the Roman people: 
this traitor, and his confederates. Then, avenging Jove | 
ſhalt thou deſtroy them, as the enemies of virtue, the rava- 
gers of Italy, and the paricides of their country. And as 
a band of villains, united in the blackeſt of all conſpira- 


cies, puniſh them, both here and hereafter, with unccaſing 
torments. 
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ATILINE, extremely affected, by the ſeverity of Cicero's appeal to 
the ſenate, in the foregoing oration ; roſe, and attempted, with great 
vehemence, to retort the bitter, and ſarcaſtic arguments of his adverſary. 
Catiline, deſcanted upon the circumſtances of his own birth, the merits of 
his anceſtors, and, would have proceeded to a defence of his perſonal con- 
duct. But the ſound of his voice was ſtifled by the clamor of the ſe- 
nators; who, almoſt unanimouſly, ſaluted him with the appellations of 
traitor, rebel, and other equivalent terms. Deprived of the power of 
uttering a word in his own favor, driven from the ſenate-houſe, and, all 
his practices, in the city rebated by the vigilance of Cicero's emiſſaries; 
Catiline withdrew directly from Rome, taking with him about three hun- 
dred choſen friends. Lentulus, Cethegus, and others of the Catilinian 
faction, continued within the city, to favor and abet the operations of 
thoſe who had retired. 


Taz day after Catiline's departure, Cicero aſſembled the people. He 
congratulated them, on the departure of Catiline : and, repeated his aſ- 
ſurances, 
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ſurances, that the people would hear of Catiline, at the head of the 
Tuſcan army, in three days at furtheſt. To juſtify himſelf for the 
meaſures he had compelled Catiline to perſue; Cicero here, repeats 
many of the arguments, uſed in the former oration. His ſecond, and 
ultimate view, now being to inflame the minds of the people againſt 
thoſe conſpirators who had not declared for Catiline, and remained 
in Rome; but were, nevertheleſs, waiting for the favourable mo- 
ment of declaring. Upon theſe men Cicero intended his firſt operati- 
ons ſnould take effect; and, the preſent artful, and inflammatory addreſs, 
is moſt admirably calculated to diſpoſe the minds of the people, to ſe- 
cond, and aſſiſt his deſigns, 
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: A laſt, O Romans ! we have expelled, protruded, or 
by the force of oratory, compelled to retire ; that 
monſter of audacity, that fomenter of treaſon, that peſt of 
his country, Lucius Catiline : in the inſtant he was pro- 
ceeding to execute his threats, of burning the capital, and 
murdering the inhabitants. He diſappears ; he is fled ; eſ- 
caped; burſt from the city. The power of plotting againſt 
theſe walls, which ſheltered and protected that monſter 
and prodigy of wickedneſs, no longer remains. The lea- 
der, the origin, of this rebellion, is irrecoverably ſubdued. 
His poniard is removed from our breaſts. Our courts, the 
forum, our public aſſemblies, and our domeſtic retreats ; 
are now, delivered from the dread of aſſaſſination. When 
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he retreated from Rome, * he forſook his poſt, he became 
then a declared enemy, ſtrengthened the juſtice of our 


cauſe, and, removed every impediment to the commence- 
ment of our operations. We have already, ſucceeded glo- 
riouſly for ourſelves, and made his infamy clear, beyond 
a doubt. We have plucked - the maſk from the concealed 
traitor, and now he ſtands a paricide avowed. You will 
eaſily conceive, the regret with which he departed. Con- 
ſcious that the ſword was wreſted from his hands, un- 
ſtained with blood; your lives, which he ſought to enſnare, 
beyond his reach; and Rome, which he thought to have 
levelled to the ground; ſafe and unimpaired. Now, O 
Romans ! he lies proſtrate at your feet; now he feels the 


blow; and ſees himſelf humbled to the duſt. Now with 


| horrid glances, he ſurveys your city ; and bewails in deep 


deſpair, your eſcape from the jaws of his deſtructive pow- 
ers. While to me, my countrymen, Rome ſeems ſud- 
denly to have aſſumed a joyful aſpect, from the expulſion 
of this morbid, this peſtilential body. BOY 


AnDd ſhould any man, indignant of his country's wrongs, 
acrimoniouſly urge me, upon the ſubject of my preſent 


exultation and triumph. Should he aſſert that I had 


preferred the eſcape, to the puniſhment of Catiline, the 


charge might be laudable, patriotic, and, well-intended ; 


though my anſwer would be ready. The fault was not 


in me; but the reſult of a conjunction of untimely inci- 


dents. Catiline, I confeſs, merited death, and every ſpe- 
cies of puniſhment, long before his expulſion. Natural 
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juſtice, founded upon ancient precedent, concurring alſo 
with the intereſt of the republic ; demanded this at my 
hands. But, what do you imagine to be the number of 
thoſe who diſcredited my aſſertions? Of others, whoſe 


eaſy ſimplicity made them wonder, alas! How I could 


think as I did? Of ſome, who even defended the man? 
And, laſtly, of ſuch who from a real love of licentiouſ- 
neſs, were perſonally attached to him? Yet, could 1 
have been once. convinced, that cutting off this man would 


be the means of an entire removal of your danger, he 
| ſhould have inſtantaneouſly ſuffered ; even though my life, 


and reputation, had been involved in his deſtiny. But, I 
foreſaw the load of reproach I ſhould bring upon myſelf ; 
if I put Catiline to death without proving the fact of his 
treaſons to the conviction of every order of the ſtate. Be- 
ſide, putting Catiline to death, would I knew, infallibly 
prevent the proſecution .of his accomplices. I therefore 
concluded, that by placing the enemy full in your view, 
ou would be enabled to enter upon a more immediate 
and diffuſive plan. But now, O Romans |! I perceive him 
to be an enemy of ſome conſideration ; and, I am grieved 
to reflect, that he left Rome with ſo few *attendants. My 
deſire was, that he ſhould remove all his adherents. Ton- 
gillus, one of his earlieſt connexions, Publicius and Mu- 
natius, whoſe tavern debts could no way affect the ſtate; 
theſe accompanied his retreat. But, -take notice of thoſe 
who remain, How deſperate in fortune ; how prevailing in 


influence; and, how dignified by birth]! 
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YzT, when I conſider the ſtate of our forces, compoſed 
of the Gallic legions, of the army raiſed by Quintus Me- 
tellus, in Lombardy and the two marches of Ancona, 
together with thoſe legions raiſed by our own authority; 
1 cannot avoid holding the power of the enemy in the 
greateſt contempt. A power did I ſay? a combination of 
old deſperadoes ; of debauched peaſants ; ruſticated bank- 
rupts and profligates; and, of ſuch who make no ſcruple 
to deſert their bail, to prove their faithfulneſs to their ge- 
neral. The Roman troops would be diſgraced by an op- 
poſition to wretches, whom a pretor's writ would frighten 
from the field. But, the fluttering figures which incum- 
ber the forum, the idlers who infeſt our courts, and ſome 
loiterers,, who may be found in the ſenate itſelf, I mean 
your eſſenced, ſhining, purple-robed fops ; theſe, are the 
men, I wiſh he had detached from Rome. Remember 
however, that I now tell you, while theſe remain among 
you, the unarranged body of conſpirators within, is more 
to be feared, than their army without, drawn up in 
Battalia. | 


ST1LL greater is the danger, ſeeing that though. they 
know I have penetrated all their ſecrets, they nevertheleſs, 
continue unmoved. The future lord of Apulia is now in 
my view. The ſuppoſed prince of Etruria, the intended 
lords of Lombardy and Ancona, I could recognize by 
name. Would you know who arrogates to himſelf the 
right of framing the order for firing your city, and maſ- 
facring the inhabitants? I can deſcribe him in the cleareſt 
terms. To be brief; they are all conſcious that I am 
acquainted with the reſult of their laſt night's counſels ; 
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and, that I expoſed their proceedings yeſterday, to the 
ſenate. Catiline's fears overcame him ; he fled with pre- 
cipitation. And wherefore do theſe men continue ? If they 
preſume upon a perpetuation, or, even the ſhorteſt conti- 
nuance of my former lenity ; they are egregiouſly duped, 
by ſuch an unfounded preſumption. 


Mr defigns, . which were to lay open this conſpiracy and 
its abettors, in the moſt extenſive point of view, are now 
accompliſhed ; unleſs you ſuppoſe men can ſhare in the 
private, yet remain uncontaminated with the public vices, 
of an aſſociate. But, this is not the ſeaſon of lenity and 
nice diſcrimination ; the preſent moment, demands ſeverity 
in the extreme. One indulgence nevertheleſs, I am ready 


to grant. Let them depart, let them retire unmoleſted ; 


leſt their companions ſhould pine with regret at their ab- 
ſence. I will yield ftill more; I will even point out to 
them the tract of their general. It they perſue their jour- 
ney on the Aurelian way, with alacrity and diſpateh; be- 
fore night they may effect a junction. What joy muſt 
ariſe to the republic, from beholding them on the road ! 
Beholding the city purged of ſuch a foul, ſuch a putrid 
body! By Heaven! Rome feems to have derived new 
health and beauty, from the diſcharge. of a fingle piece 
of corruption; of a Catiline. Is there indeed, a vice, 
that infamy can deviſe, or the human mind ſuggeſt, un- 
perpetrated by this monſter? Shew me a poiſoner, a gla- 
diator, thief, aſſaſſin, or paricide; ſhew me a perjurer, 
cheat, ſtew- hunter, ſquanderer, adulterer, or common. 
whore; among corruptors, or the moſt corrupt and aban- 


doned of all Italy; ſhew me one among them all, with 


whom 
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whom Catiline has not aſſociated, not lived in familiarity ? 
What murder has been committed during late years, 
wherein he was not a partaker of the guilt? What rape, 
wherein Catiline was not the principal actor? Did ever 
man poſſeſs ſuch talents to enſnare; or, burn with ſuch 
Juſt 25 «unnatural debaucheries, as himſelf ? Who can 
determine, whether his luſt for enjoying or ſuffering, in 
ſuch unnatural intercourſes, be the moſt predominant? 
Some, he allured by promiſing them a choice of their pa- 
thic; others, were enticed by affurances of a ſpeedy re- 
moval of their parents. Nor, was he leſs ready to pro- 
mote their paſſions, than deſirous to aſſiſt in gratifying 
them. Thus, from the city and the provinces together, 
he formed an aſſociation of the moſt profligate and infa- 
mous men, this empire ever produced. For he ranſacked, 
not only Rome, but every corner of Italy, for men of 
deſperate and ruined fortunes; and ſucceeded accordingly. 
To ſhew you beſide, how extenſive his genius is, in ma- 


naging and uniting the moſt oppoſite characters to one in- 
tereſt ; there exiſts not a gladiator of uncommon boldneſs 


and temerity, who does not boaſt of his connexions with 
Catiline. Search through the theatres, and, ſhould you 
find any players of uncommonly-vicious and depraved 
character; they will rehearſe the joys of that convivial 
intercourſe, which ſubſiſts between Catiline and them- 
ſelves. Vet, this prince of raviſhers and ſcoundrels, while 
proſtituting the fruits of induſtry, and many real virtues, 


in the moſt infamous debaucheries; is by his compeers ce- 


lebrated, as a prodigy of patience and endurance, under 
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the moſt rigorous circumſtances of cold, hunger, thirſt, 
and watchfulneſs. 8 


Pon all theſe. reaſons, would to Heaven he had been 
followed by theſe aſſociates! Had Rome been diſcharged 
of this flagitious band of deſperadoes when diſburthened 
of their leader; thrice happy, and bleſſed had been the 
republic, and glorious, the memory of my Conſulate. 
But, vice is now perſued by mankind without any bound, 
or curb of reſtraint ; without preſerving even the appear- 
ance of human extraction. Rapine, murder, and incen- 
diary, are the mere amuſements of our cotemporaries. 
Having conſumed their patrimony, and diſſipated in 
profligacy, their fortunes; money has long been a grievous 
defect in their affairs. At length credit, which ſupplied 
that defect, has alſo failed them. And, to curſe them 
the more effectually, the ſame craving powers of enjoy- 
ment, which poſſeſſed them in the plenitude of fortune, 
ſtill continue; though all lawful means of gratification 
are totally extinct. If wine, gaming, and women, were 
the only vices they perſued; theſe, though highly perni- 
cious to ſociety, might be borne. But, what ſtate can 
ſuffer, that the enervate and debauched, ſhould trample 
upon the brave and virtuous; that fools, ſhould govern: 
the wiſe and inſtructed ; drunkenneſs, inſult. ſobriety and 
temperance ; or, midnight revellers, diſturb and abuſe the 
regular, and the well-governed citizen? What govern- 
ment can permit, that fellows lolling upon couches ;; re- 
velling with common ſtrumpets; ſtaggering under a ſur- 


charge of wine; fooliſhly ſtaring with garlands; ſhining 
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with ointments; and debilitate with whoring ; ſhould 
ſtammer out their orders for the murder of our worthieſt 
citizens, and the deſtruction of the city? Fate however, 
has vengeance in reſerve for them ; and will I truſt, ſoon 
render them the long-due penalties of their impiety, wick- 
edneſs, infamy, and libertiniſm. 


Is my Conſulate cannot eradicate theſe crimes, I ſhall, 
at leaſt, drive out the conſpirators. The republic will 
then, I am convinced, not only ſtand this ſhock, but per- 
petuate the duration 'of our empire through many ages. 
The earth cannot produce a national power, Rome has rea- 
ſon to fear; nor, to ſay the truth, is there a potentate ca- 
pable of engaging with her forces. By the fortitude and 
virtue *of one man, all without in every region of the em- 
pire both by. ſea and land, is huſhed, is peace, At home 
indeed, within the bowels of the empire, an unnatural war 
18 formed. Treachery, and treaſon, reſide within the walls 
of Rome; and danger lurks in every corner of our city. 
The enemy have a firm, a powerful poſt in Rome. Lux- 
ury, infamy, and the rage of deſperation, are 3 our 
opponents. But I, my Countrymen, ſtand forth 
leader; and defy the utmaſt effort of the rebellious crew. 
Where I can uſe lenient remedies, my defire ſhall be to 
apply them; but, in all events, I will cure this diſorder of 
the ſtate. When the tumor renders amputation neceſſary, 
I ſhall without ſcruple, ſever the member; for, I am de- 
termined, that not one dangerous wound, a wound capable 
of feſtering, ſhall remain. Therefore, you, the abcttors 
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of Catiline, have now public notice, to fly from the city, 
or to obſerve the utmoſt circumſpection in your conduct. 
For, ſhould you remain, and but one ſymptom of your 
former deſigns appear; an inſtantaneous, and a rigorous 
puniſhment, ſhall attend you. 


ReyorTs, my Countrymen, have been propagated, that 
I forced Catiline into baniſhment. Thoſe, who are the 
authors of ſuch an aſſertion, could the fame ſentence: be 
executed upon them with the breath-I am ſpeaking, ſhould 
ſuffer that ſentence in the very inſtant. Catiline, you hear, 
poſſeſſes a nature ſo timid and gentle; that the mere voice 
of the Conſul, aſtoniſhed and affrighted him. The mo- 
ment the word baniſhment was pronounced, Catiline, the 
humble, the obedient Catiline, ſubmitted and retired ; as 
it interdicted by the formal, legiſlative act, of the Conſul, 
Away with ſuch mockery. Did I not yeſterday, immedi- 
ately after an attempt upon my life, convoke the ſenate in 
the temple of Jupiter Stator ? Did I not inſtantly lay the 
particulars before the Conſcript Fathers aſſembled? Tell 
me, when Catiline entered the temple, what one ſenator 
ſpoke to him; what ſingle member of the ſenate addreſſed 
himſelf to Catiline ? Who, that did not behold him with 
the contempt juſtly due to the moſt abandoned citizen ; 
or rather, with the horror excited by the view of a moſt 
deadly enemy ? The principal ſenators, you well know, 
O Romans! retired as he approached to his ſeat; and left 
him ſurrounded by the empty benches. . 


Ix this place I, Marcus Tullius, that terrible Conſul, 
whoſe very breath is baniſhment itſelf, aſked Catiline : 
F «© Whe- 
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« Whether, or not, he was preſent at a midnight conven- 
« tion in the houſe of Marcus Lecca ?”” Fronted, as he 
is; ſuch glaring conviction ſuppreſſed his power of utter- 
ance. I then expoſed the whole proceedings of the con- 
vention, What had been agitated ; where the conſpirators 
aſſembled ; what was to be the ſubject of their next debate; 
and finally, diſplayed the whole ſyſtem of their intended 
conſpiracy, When he faultered, and ſtood abaſhed, I in- 
terrogated him; why in a caſe of ſuch long preparation, 
he. ſhould be afraid to proceed? For, I knew, that the 
arms, axes, faſces, muſical inſtruments, and military im- 
plements of every kind ; not forgetting that palladium of 
the enterprize, fabricated in his own houſe, „ the ſilver 
« eagle; were all, long before, diſpatched to the camp. 


SHALL I then be charged with forcing Catiline into exile, 
who, had evidently commenced hoſtilities againſt his coun- 
try? I muſt have been bereft of reaſon to ſuppoſe that 
Manlius, an obſcure centurion, who had fixed his camp in 
Etruria, meant to declare war, in his own name, againſt 
the Roman people. And yet, that Catiline ſhould aſſume 
the command of the army, was deemed impoſſible: or, 
that inſtead of retiring to Marſeilles, the place aſſigned for 
his retreat, he ſhould in any wiſe viſit the camp. Alas! 
miſerable itate of a Conſul, as wretched in preſerving, as 
in governing the republic | Yet ſuch, O Cicero! is thy 
miſerable fituation, that ſhould Catiline, now impeded, 
hemmed in, by thy prudent preventions, thy indefatigable 
labors, and the dangers thou haſt encountered ; ſhould he, 
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weak and debilitate, as he now is, be ſtruck with ſudden 
fear, or remorſe, change his opinions, deſert his followers, 
and lay aſide his deſigns of war; ſhould he, from a courſe 
of military and rebellious preparations, fly from the camp, 
and really ſeek his fafety in exile : then will, perhaps, the 
ſpirit of malevolence ſuggeſt, that Catiline, far from hav- 
ing been foiled in an audacious daring attempt ; far from 
having been confounded, terrified, and obſtructed by thy 
vigilance and care, or deſpoiled of his hopes by thee ; on 
the contrary, that uncondemned and innecent, the 
poor, harmleſs Catiline was forced into exile, by the 
means of an arbitrary Conſul. In ſuch a caſe, ſome 
may be found fo abandoned to aſſert, that his baniſh- 
ment was not the conſequence of criminality, but misfor- 
tune. And, my intentions ſo ſhamefully perverted ; to 
procure for me the appellation of a vindictive tyrant, ra- 
ther than the character of an honeſt and careful magiſtrate. 


I am, however, ſatisfied, my Countrymen, that this 
ſtorm, engendered by envy and falſhood, ſhould deſcend 
upon my devoted head ; provided you eſcape the danger 
attending ſuch a horrid and unnatural war. Let the utmoſt 
efforts of faction prevail; let faction ſay, I drove him into 
exile ; but let him however, firſt go into exile, That is 
no part of his deſign, I will venture to aſſert. Not, my 
Friends, that 1 ſhall ever wiſh, for ſiniſter, or perſonal 
cauſes, you ſhould hear, that Catiline is leading an hoſtile 
exultant army, againſt the republic. Neverthele's, I fore- 
tel, that in the courſe of three days, the din of his march 
will clang in your ears. 
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My fears will then have another ſource, I ſhall no 
longer dread, the clamor of envy for baniſhing him; ſe- 
vereſt reproaches for permitting him to retire, will then 
aſſail me. But, ſhould any man appear ſo baſe to call a 
voluntary retreat, baniſhment ; what reproach muſt have 
_ enſued if I had taken the life of Catiline? Still I am 
clear, that the very perſons, who would inſinuate Catiline's 
retreat to be toward Marſeilles; act more from fear, than 
opinion. Not one of theſe tender, feeling men, ſincerely 
wiſh him there ; they had much rather ſee him with Man- 
lius, than incorporated with the Marſeillians. For he, 
himſelf, I am confident, though he had never entertained 
an idea of the preſent buſineſs ; would have preferred death 
in a treaſonable cauſe, to a life of exile. However, hi- 
therto he has been obſtructed in nothing, has acted entirely 
from his own will and uncontrouled ſuggeſtions, departed 
in ſafety, and ſeen every thing proceed as he could hope; 
except that my death did not precede his departure. Let 
us therefore, rather wiſh that he may be gone, than com- 
plain of his being gone, into exile. 


Bur, wherefore do I miſpend your time, in deſcanting 
upon an enemy, who, as the walls of Rome are between 
us, I no longer fear? Should I not rather expoſe to your 
view, thoſe ſubtle diſſemblers, who ſtill remain among us; 
who are now, rankling in our boſom? Not, that re- 
venge or vindictiveneſs, will ever ſtimulate me to puniſh, 
where I can reclaim ; nor, do I deſpair of ſucceſs, even in 
the preſent caſe, would thoſe men but liſten to my coun- 
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ſels. Who theſe men are, my Countrymen, and of whom 
alſo their forces are compoſed, I ſhall likewiſe deſcribe, ac- 
| cording to their ſeveral ranks and ſpecies. I ſhall then *pro- 
poſe the remedy applicable to each particular ſpecie; and, 
ſee, if my oratorial art can apply that remedy with ſucceſs, 


Tux firſt ſpecies I ſhall preſent to your view, is com- 
poſed of men who hold great eſtates under great incum- 
brances ; but, refuſe to ſubtract from the firſt, to accom- 
modate the latter. Magnificent in their appearance, cour- 
teous in their manners, and of reputed ſubſtance ; a veil is 
thrown over their deſigns and intentions, which are in- 
deed, moſt ſhameful. Wretches ! for ſo you may be juſtly 
called, poſſeſſing lands, edifices, and a profuſion of rich 
plate; enjoying the luxury of a numerous retinue, the 
choiceſt of ornaments, and, an unbounded plenty of the 
rareſt gifts of life: yet, ſcrupling to ſuffer a juſt diminu- 
tion of your apparent wealth, to increaſe the ſtock of your 
real credit] Of what are you in ſearch? Are you for 
war ? Fools, to imagine, that amidſt a general wreck, 
your poſſeſſions will be diſcriminated and ſanctuarized. 
An extinction of debts do you require? Thoſe who expect 
this from Catiline, are miſtaken. An act of inſolvency, 
with equitable reſtrictions, I am ready to move for, myſelf; 
and, I may ſafely aſſert, that to be the only method, by 
which thoſe who have property, can ſecure their effects. 
Had this propoſition been ſooner adopted, your fortunes 
had now been unincumbered ; the ſtate had found in you 
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better citizens; and you, yourſelves, had poſſeſſed more 
ample revenues. But, theſe men are no conſiderable objects 
of your apprehenſion. Theſe may be led into the right 
way, or, ſhould they perſevere in their perſuit; more 
is to be expected from their prayers and wiſhes, than to be 
dreaded from the proweſs of their arms. 


Taz ſecond claſs, are a ſpecies of men immerſed in 
debts, yet aſpiring to power; and, eager to interfere with 
government. Conſcious that in peace, and an undiſturbed 
ſtate of government, they have neither pretenſions nor 
proſpect of promotion; they therefore, ſeek to embroil. 
They may however, eaſily foreſee, but I ſhall nevertheleſs 
admoniſh them, equally with the others, that they had bet- 
ter deſiſt from their enterprize. My vigilance, my alert- 
neſs in providing againſt contingent dangers; the unani- 
mity and zeal of the virtuous, their numbers, the great- 
neſs of our forces; and, above all the aid of the im- 
mortal Gods, which will, no doubt, aſſume the defence of 
this hitherto unconquered people, of this flouriſhing empire, 
and this fair city; are conſiderations which muſt ſhew 
them, the impoſlibility of ſucceeding. But, ſhould they 
ever attain the ſummit of their horrid expectations ; ſhould 
they be able to accompliſh their treacherous, and in- 
ternal deſign, of laying the city in aſhes, and pouring 
forth the blood of a whole people ; do they think, to re- 
ſuſcitate as Conſuls, Dictators, and Kings. Alas! are they 
ſo blind not to ſee, that ſome "wretched fellow, ſome dar- 
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ing gladiator, would previouſly wreſt the ſovreignty from 


their hands ? 


Taz third, is a race of veteran fellows; advanced in 
years, but of a conſtitution robuſt, and hardened by ſer- 
vice. Of this laſt ſpecies, is Manlius ; now ſuperſeded in 
his command by Catiline. 'They are part of the colon 
formed by Sylla, at Feſula. A colony, which I confels, 
has produced many brave and good men. But, this de- 
tachment is formed of *ſuch coloniſts as having become 
rich unexpectedly and ſuddenly ; ſquandered their fortunes 
prodigally.. Elate by ſucceſs, and ignorant of the manage-_ 
ment of riches, they raiſed palaces like princes ; indulged 
on their eſtates ; lolled in their chairs; and formed an eſ- 
tabliſhment of ſervants, equal to that of a king. Add to 
theſe, ſuch profuſeneſs in their banquets ; ſuch ſumptu- 
ouſneſs in their furniture; no man can feel ſurprize at their 
ſo ſoon becoming bankrupts, and overwhelmed with debt; 
and that then, ſome other Sylla ſhould be brought to 
light, to reſtore them to affluence. - This claſs may per- 
haps include, a few poor, fimple, beggarly ruſtics ; whom 
theſe veterans have ſeduced from their duty, by the lure of 
plunder and rapine. But my Countrymen, I place them 
all under the ſame denomination. Let me, however, ad- 
moniſh and warn them, to dream no more of proſcriptions 
and dictatorſhips. The republic has been ſo cauterized by 
the ſeverities of former uſurpations; that now, not only 
men, but the very beaſts of the field, would reſiſt againſt a 


repetition of ſuch dire evils. 
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Tus fourth, are a ſet of riotous, undiſciplined fellows, 
of various characters, and from various places: men, who 
have long been low in the world; and, never can emerge. 
Sloth, miſmanagement, and prodigality, brought on a 
train of debts and incumbrances, which now preſſes them 
to the earth. Unable longer to endure ſuch a ſucceſſion 
of writs, perſuits at law, and executions; they have fled 
from the city, the provinces, and from various lurking 
holes, to the camp. Theſe, I conſider, rather as artful 
cheats, than deſperate ſoldiers; as men who, if they can- 
not ſuſtain themſelves, may as well fall: but, with my 
conſent, in ſuch a manner, that their fall ſhould be ſcarce- 
ly felt, either by the city or their own vicinage. How 
aſtoniſhing, that men becauſe they cannot ſubſiſt honeſtly, 
ſhould wiſh to periſh infamouſly ; and, ſtill more ſo, that 
they ſhould feel leſs reluctance to fall in multitudes than 


to die ſeparately ? 


Tux fifth claſs, is an ebullition of every evil; an aſ- 
ſemblage of paricides, aſſaſſins, and the moſt infernal 
wretches. Theſe, I ſhall never wiſh to recal from the 
camp of Catiline; nor, could my utmoſt endeavours, ſe- 
parate ſuch firmly-united friends. Let them therefore, 
periſh together, in the perſuit of infamy. No priſon is 
ſufficiently capacious to contain their number. 


Tus laſt diviſion of this combination, contains not only 
the laſt, in order of arrangement; but the worſt in every 
ſpecies of vice, incidental to nature. Theſe are, the be- 
loved, the choſen objects of his embraces ; the vehicles of 


his pleaſures. Wretches, with braided locks, and ſhining 
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faces; bearded, and beardleſs, of all ages; clad in looſe, 
flowing robes. The utmoſt ſtretch of whoſe induſtry and 
excellence, conſiſts in giving ſpirit to * a midnight debauch. 


Tus claſs, comprehends gameſters, whoremongers, and 
lewd perſons, of every kind. And theſe youths, gentle 
and lovely in their external appearance, are practiſed, not 
only in the arts of acting and ſuftering exquiſitely in the 
ſchool of pleaſure, of leading up the dance with grace, 
and, of ſinging with taſte and delicacy ; they can beſide, 
ſtab with dexterity, and ſcatter poiſon with never-failing 
certainty. They, my friends, muſt periſh with Catiline; 
or, be aſſured, the republic will teem with a riſing gene- 
ration of Catilines. But, what are they attempting ? They 
do not ſurely, propoſe to bring their whores into the camp, 
yet how will they endure theſe winter nights alone? What 
mode have they diſcovered of indurating their oonſtitu- 
tions, to ſuſtain the rigid frofts and deep-lying ſnow of 
the inclement Appenines; unleſs they apprehend dancing 
naked at their libidinous meetings, has ſteeled their bodies 
for that purpoſe ? A tremendous war, indeed | where the. 
prime troops of the enemy are compoſed of abandoned 
whores. | 2 


Oeeose, my countrymen, to this formidable array of 
Catiline; the troops, the embodied forces of Rome. 
Againſt, one miſerable, decayed gladiator; ſet your Con- 
ſuls and your heroes. By way of contraſt to the ſhattered, 
debilitated power of the enemy, draw. out the very eſſence 
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of your ſtrength the flower of all Italy. Should I pro- 
ceed in the parallel, I muſt be under the neceſſity of de- 
grading our colonial and municipal cities, by a comparifon 
with the dens and haunts of ruſtic boors. But, I am no 
more warranted in this, than in comparing your forces, 
your fortifications, and the renown of your arms; with 
the poverty and inſufficiency, of that daring rebel. Omit- 
ting, however, the actual, the ſubſtantial powers and ad- 
vantages, in which we abound, and they are totally defi- 
cient; as, a noble ſenate, a body of knights, a great 
people, the fineſt city of the univerſe, immenfe treaſures, 
and an incredible revenue; all Italy for our patrimony, 
kingdoms for provinces, and emperors for our tributaries. 
Should we, I fay, omit thefe pofitive advantages, and 
deign to try the merits of the contending parties upon the 
ground of moral rectitude: Here we ſhould perceive, how 


very low indeed, they ſtand in the compariſon. 


On this fide, conſcious virtue; the other, barefaced 
ſhame; here, modeſty ; there, rank luſt. We may in- 
deed, fay, that this is an oppoſition, of honor to deceit, 
of piety to irreligion, | firmneſs to fury; of honefty to tur- 
pitude, ſobriety to libidinouſneſs: in a word, of juſtice, 
temperance, fortitude, prudence, and every virtue; to 
falſhood, intemperance, pufilanimity, temerity, and every 
ſpecies of vice. To ſam up the whole; plenty is here, 
waging war with beggary, judgment with abſurdity, rea- 
fon with madneſs, and, well-founded hope, with every 
circumftance of deſperation. Could men poſſibly prove 
deficient in their duty, upon ſuch an occaſion, and in ſuch 
a cauſe, as ours; the Gods themſelves, would ſeize the 

avenging 
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avenging ſword, to give ſuch eminent virtues, the victory 
over a collection of baſe and deteſtable vices. 


Tris, O Romans! being the true ſtate of yourſelves, 
and the enemy; do you, as I have heretofore counſelled, 
cautiouſly and vigilantly attend, to your domeſtic ſafety. 
I have well deliberated, and taken ample precautions, for 
preſerving the city. Our coloniſts, and our municipal 
citizens, have from me received intelligence of Catiline's 
nocturnal proceedings; and will be able, with very little 
difficulty, to defend their cities, and the territories de- 
pendent upon them. The gladiators, on whoſe courage 
and aſſiſtance Catiline ſo much depends, many of whom 
nevertheleſs, deſerve a preference to ſome patricians I 
could name; the gladiators however, I have taken care to 
confine within due bounds. Foreſeeing thefe approaching 
events, Quintus Metellus received orders from me, to 
diſtribute his forces in Lombardy and the marches of 
Ancona : and he, (ſhall either cruſh the wretch, or render 
all his ſchemes abortive. Such has been my conduct hi- 
therto. For further inſtruction, neceſſary to perſect this 
great work, we mult refer to the ſenate, now aſſembling. 


Tuosz who remain in the city, to avail themſelves of 
contingent incidents, and have, equally. for their object 
your, and the city's deſtruction ; theſe, though the worſt 
of enemies, are nevertheleſs, fellow-members of the ſame 
city with ourſelves; and, I ſhall therefore, naw, and 

again, repeat my admonitions to them. But, if my le- 
nity toward them hitherto, has appeared too great; that 
was meant to continue no longer than till the conſpiracy, 

G 2 then 
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"then in obſcurity, {ſhould be openly avowed. Let them 


now remember, what I never can forget: Trar I am a 
Roman, THE CoNnsUL aLls0 of RoME; AND, THAT I am 
DETERMINED EITHER TO LIVE WITH MY COUNTRYMEN, OR, 


TO DIE FOR THEM. 


Your gates will open for the departure of the Catilinian 


7 


miſcreants; and a ſafeguard out, ſhall be ſecured to them. 


They are therefore, at liberty to go, or, to continue here; 


as they themſelves ſhall determine. But, the firſt among 


them, who appears to move upon this buſineſs, who makes 


the lighteſt attempt, or diſcovers: the ſmalleſt tendency, 


to diſturb the peace; I ſhall conſider as a traitor. And, 


he ſhall ſoon both know, and feel :—that the Conſuls of 
Rome are vigilant, and, our magiſtrates, ſingularly active. 
That, Rome itſelf, contains, a brave ſenate, keen inſtru- 
ments of juſtice, and, a dungeon for villains ; where our 
forefathers have ſo often laid the ſcene of retribution, for 


public and pernicious villainy. 


Wirn ſuch diſcretion, my friends, will all this be con- 
ducted, that the moſt important circumſtances, ſhall be 


imperceptibly agitated; and the moſt dangerous criſis ſuſ- 


tained, without the leaſt tumult or diſturbance. A civil 
war, fraught with more danger and horror, than memory 
has a precedent for, now raging in the bowels of our 
country, ſhall be ſuppreſſed and extinguiſhed ; all, under 
my ſole direction, by my Conſular authority, and without 
aſſuming, even the appearance of war. Yes, Romans, 
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with ſuch a gentle,” ſuch a maſterly hand, will I touch 
this buſineſs ; that, -not a culprit within this city, how- 
ever flagitious, ſhall, in any evitable caſe, ſuffer for his 
crimes. But, if a daring manifeſtation of rebellion; if 
danger, ſuſpending, as by a thread over my country, ſhould 
warp me, from that courſe of lenity I have preſcribed to 
myſelf: I ſhall, even then, be ſo circumſpe& in diſcri— 
minating the innocent, ſo limited in puniſhing the guilty ; 
as to excite your wonder and e ere at my mode- 
ration, conſidering in what a treacherous and fatal war, 
we are engaged. 


Ix all theſe promiſes and declarations, O Romans! I 
have neither preſumed upon my own merit, nor relied 
upon the inſtability of human counſels. Repeated, and 
certain 'tokens, from the immortal Gods, have warranted 
me to offer you theſe aſſurances. From that infallible 
authority alone, could I have dared to form ſuch a confi- 
dential opinion, or ſuggeſt ſuch flattering hopes. But, 
the Gods, I fay, are with us; and protecting us, not at a 
diſtance, as in former wars againſt a foreign and external 
enemy. They are now preſent in Rome, defending theſe 
their ſacred temples, this their favored, conſecrated city ; 
by the immediate interpoſition of their own inſuperable, 
their reſiſtleſs power. 


To the Gods then, my beloved countrymen | now look 
up with veneration, With fervent prayer implore them, 
that, as they have been pleaſed to render this city emi- 
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nently beautiful, flouriſhing, and powerful, and, to give 
her the victory over all her enemies, by ſea and land; 
that they will be pleafed, in the preſent extremity, to de- 
fend her alſo, againſt this impious attack of her abandon- 
ed and unnatural children. 
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ENTULUS, Cethegus, and other ſenators, agents for Catiline at 
Rome ; had concerted a plan of operations, with the Gauliſh ambaſ- 
ſadors, then reſident in the city. The vigilance of Cicero's ſpies, informed 
him early of this connexion ; and alſo, of the intended departure of the 
ambaſſadors for Gaul, charged with letters to their own government. 
Thoſe letters, explained the nature of the connexion, and the particulars 


of many future deſigns. The proofs were irrefragable. The conſpirators ' 
had negleted common precautions. Their own writing and characters, 


were uſed in the moſt legible, and conſpicuous manner. But, if a doubt 
of the truth had been wanting, the confeſſion of the ambaſſadors, would 
have ſupplied the defect. The proofs however appeared ſo ſatisfactorily 
to the ſenate, and the people; that Lentulus, Cethegus, and all the Ro- 
mans concerned in the tranſaction, were immediately ordered into cuſtody. 
A thankſgiving was ſoon after decreed in honor of Cicero: * Bztcavst 
« HE HAD DELIVERED THE CITY FROM FLAMES; THE CITIZENS FROM 
cc SLAUGHTER; AND ALL ITALY FROM WAR.“ 


The 
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The pretended deſign, of the preſent oration, is an exhortation to the 


people, to commemorate this feſtival of thankſgiving, with their wives 
and children; in a manner the moſt ſolemn in honor of the Gods, and the 


moſt reſpectful toward Cicero. But his real intention appears evidently, 
was to prepare the minds of the people for the cataſtrophe of the conſpi- 
rators; an event that ſoon followed. 


Cicero delivered this oration on the third day of december, in the year 
ſix hundred and ninety, U. C. 


— 
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ADDRESSED TO THE PEOPLE. 


BY an extraordinary effort of the unbounded love of the 
immortal Gods, and by the means of my vigilance, 


prudence, and bravery: Behold, O Romans! this great 


republic, your lives, your property, your deareſt con- 
nexions, and, the fortunes of us all; together with this 


favored, (hid fate city, the auguſt capital of ſo great an 
empire, ſo lately ſurrounded by flames and the power of 
the ſword, the | Jaws of fate impending to devour them; 


Behold them all, in this joyful day, thus — reſtored, 


thus meritoriouſly preſerved ! 


And, if the days of our deliverance 3 a CS 


moration, equally illuſtrious and joyful with the days of 
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our birth, theſe being but the entrance into a condition of 
uncertainty, while thoſe declare a poſitive and certain 
cauſe of joy; if inſenſibility merely, be the companion of 
our birth, but, a conſciouſneſs of pleaſure the attendant 
on our des; ; and, if gratitude and a deſire of 
honoring virtue, urged us to exalt the name of Romulus 
to an equality with the Gods, becauſe he founded a city: 
ſurely, the man who preſerved that city in a ſtate of ac- 
cumulated greatneſs, is worthy to be held by you and 
your poſterity, in ſome degree of honor, and pre-emi- 
nence. Theſe, my Countrymen, are the hands which ex- 
tinguiſhed the flames, that menaced and ſurrounded your 
temples, and the ſtation of your Gods; that ſtopped them, 
juſt ſeizing your domes, your city, and it's utmoſt boun- 
daries, on every ſide. Theſe are the hands which blunted 
the point of the ſwards thruſt at the heart of your republic; 
theſe, the hands that ſnatched the weapons, in the ver 
act of aſſailing your throats. And however this ſubject may 
have been opened, explained, and proved before the ſe- 
nate; ſtill, I feel myſelf bound to re- produce the circum- 
ſtances to your view. For I would have you, my Coun- 
trymen, receive every ſpecies of information you neceſſa- 
rily and anxiouſly expect; that you may be enabled to 
form a competent judgment of the whole tranſaction. 


IMMEDIATELY upon the departure of Catiline, a few 
days fince from the city, leaving behind him the confe- 
derates of his villainy, his moſt daring affociates in the 
conſpiracy 3 my care and attention to your ſafety, O Ro- 


8 
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mans! was redoubled, becauſe of the numerous ſnares 
then laid for your deſtruction. When I forced Catiline 
from Rome; Catiline, whoſe name I once feared to 
mention, but now fear from no other conſideration than 
his having been permitted to go alive from hence, I then 
expected one of theſe deſireable conſequences: that, either 
his aſſociates would follow him, or, loſe their weight and 
union, by his abſence. However, as ſoon as I perceived 
that the moſt daring and inflammatory abettors of his 
treaſons remained in Rome, I placed the moſt vigilant 
ſpies upon them. Perſons, who pried minutely into all 
their actions and intentions, and watched their motions 
with the deepeſt attention. 


Tux occaſion however, required my ſtrongeſt endea- 
vors, becauſe, on account of the magnitude of their crimes, 
which was indeed, almoſt incredible ; my ſentiments had 
not made that impreſſion upon your minds I had expected. 
I was therefore ſtill more defirous to place the conſpiracy 
ſo publicly before your view, that you might unite in 
every meaſure to be taken for your own ſecurity. But, 
when I diſcovered, that attempts to ſeduce the ambaſſa- 
dors of the Allobroges, * to excite a Tranſalpine war and 
raiſe an inſurrection in Gaul, had been made by Publius 
Lentulus; that. theſe ambaſſadors were to go into Gaul, 
carrying with them letters and inſtructions, to be delivered 
to Catiline on the road ; and, that Vulturcius was to ac- 
company them, and convey thoſe letters to Catiline: I 
then thought a fair occaſion preſented itſelf, to open this 
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buſineſs, which, on account of the extreme difficulty, I 
always deprecated. the 'immortal Gods, might not only 


paſs through my hands, but receive alſo, the ampleſt con- 
currence of the ſenate. 


T HUS whining, I yeſterday n Lucius Flaccus, 
and Caius Pomtinus, the pretors; men of true ſpirit, and 
devoted to the intereſts of their country. To them, I laid 
open every circumſtance that had paſſed; and, ſhewed 
them the diſpoſitions, J had in conſequence made. Agree- 
ably.. to thoſe generous and noble principles which cha- 
racterize themſelves, they, without the leaſt heſitation, or de- 
lay, put the buſineſs into a train of action. Toward 
evening, they privately repaired to the Milvan bridge; then 
ſeperatinp, one to each {ide of the river, diſtributed their 
reſpective parties in the adjacent neighborhood, com- 
manding the bridge on both ſides. Theſe parties attired 
many, other brave, men, without creating the leaſt alarm. 
To them, were added, a number of youths armed with 
ſwords, ſelected by me from the ace of Reate, whoſe 
aſſiſtance I had before frequently experienced, on occa- 
ſions of the public ſervice. Theſe diſpoſitions being. made, 
about four in the morning the ambaſſadors, attended with 
a numerous retinue, and Vulturcius of their party, enter- 
ed upon the bridge; when *. attack from our men, 
began. 


In an inſtant ſwords were drawn on hack g but, 
the deſign of the attack, was known to the pretors only. 
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At their arrival, the engagement ceaſed. The letters 
found upon the ambaſſadors, and in their train, were de- 
livered unopened to the pretors; and, the whole correſ- 
pondence brought before me, about the time of day- 
breaking. Cimber Gabinius, the principal deſigner of 
all their horrible machinations, without a ſuſpicion of the 
cauſe, was ſummoned before me. Prelently, Lucius Sta- 
tilius, and ſoon after, Cethegus appeared. But Lentulus 
did not arrive for a conſiderable time, having, as I ſup- 
poſe, fat up later than uſual the night before, to complete 
his diſpatches. | | 


Many of the moſt conſiderable members of the republic 
being informed of theſe circumſtances, immediately at- 
tended. They conceived I ſhould act more judicioufly 
in opening the letters myſelf, than in referring the buſi- 
neſs to the ſenate. Becauſe, if nothing important ſhould 
be diſcovered. in thoſe letters, I might be deemed raſh and 
imprudent in communicating: a falſe alarm to the city. 
To their opinion I could not aſſent; becauſe, as the dan- 
ger pertained wholly to the public, I thought the diſcuſ- 
fon ought, in the firſt inſtance, to be in public council. 
For I, my Countrymen, judged, that if my intelligence 
was falſe and nothing treaſonable ſhould appear; ſtall, 
that in a caſe of ſuch importance to the public, I could 
have nothing to fear from your diſpleaſure on account of 
excethve diligence and extreme caution. I therefore im- 
mediately, as you muſt all remember, brought together a 
full ſenate. In conl e of intimation from the Allo- 


broges, I ſent that active and brave pretor, Caius Sulpicius, 
to ſecure any arms that might. be lodged in Cethegus' 


houſe; 
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houſe; ſrom whence accordingly, ' a great number of 
{words and daggers were removed. | 


Au ſenate being aſſembled, I ordered Vulturcius be- 
fore them ; but unconfronted by the Gauls. By the ſe- 
nate's command; I pledged the public faith to him, for 
his ſafety; and ab exhorted him to ſpeak to the ex- 
tent of his knowledge, without dread, or apprehenſion of 
harm. As ſoon-as the remiſſion of his fears, would per- 
mit him to ſpeak, he proceeded. He then told the ſe- 
nate, he was ſent with inſtructions and letters from Lentu- 
lus to Catiline, directing Catiline to arm the ſlaves, and 
proceed immediately with his army to Rome; where, by 
the time he ſhould have fired the city in the ſeveral quar- 
ters, according to their previous diviſions and arrange- 
ments, and, have begun the general ſlaughter ; he, Len- 
tulus, would be in waiting, to compleat the maſſacre of 
ſuch as by flight might eſcape; and afterwards ready to 
act in conjunction with his friends in Rome. 


Tux Gauliſh ambaſſadors being then introduced, de- 
clared, that oaths had been tendered to them by Lentulus, 
Cethegus, and Statilius ; and letters delivered to them 
from thoſe Romans, to their own people, the Gauls. 
That they, the ambaſſadors, were directed by Lentulus, 
Cethegus, and Statilius, and by Lucius Caſſius alſo, to 
ſend ſome cavalry into Italy, with all poſſible expedition; 
in reſpect of infantry, they were not deficient. Lentu- 


lus, they ad; had alſo aſſured them of his being the third 
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Cornelius, who muſt neceſſarily arrive at the government, 
and command of Rome; and *confirmed his affurances, 
by the Sibyline predictions, and the ſoothſayers“ anſwers. 
Cinna, and Sylla, of the houſe of Cornelius, he ſaid, had 
preceded him ; and this year, being the tenth from ab- 
ſolving the * veſtal virgins, and the twentieth from the 
burning of the capitol ; was the year, the preciſe period, 
ſo fatally ordained for the deſtruction of Rome, and the 
extinction of the Roman empire. But, added the Gauls, 
a diſpute aroſe between Cethegus, and others of the con- 
ſpirators. Lentulus, and thoſe attached to him, being of 
opinion, that the general {laughter and demolition ſhould 
take place at the Saturnalia. But Cethegus thought that 
too diſtant a period. 


Aſter theſe declarations, my Countrymen, we ordered. 
the letters already mentioned, to be reſpectively produced. 
The firſt letter bore the ſeal of Cethegus; which, upon being 
ſhewn to him, he recognized for his own. Then, cut- 
ting the thread, we found written with Cethegus' hand : 
«© That the ſenate and people of the Allobroges might be 
« aſſured, he was ready to execute the meaſures confirm- 
<« ed to their legates; and, beſeeching the Allobroges, to 
act in conformity to the propoſitions thoſe legates would 
lay before them.” Cethegus, who had juſt before ſpoke 
very confidentially to the examination concerning daggers. 
and ſwords in great quantities being found in his cuſtody, 
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anſwering, That he had ever been very choice in reſpect 
<« of his blades; was now, upon the exhibition of this 
letter, covered with confuſion ; and firuck with inſtanta- 
neous. debllity, from the force of ſudden and home-felt 
<anvicion. | 


Wy Vat any being next day cane his ſeal, and 
acknowledged his hand-writing. The letters however, were 


read; — 7 they proved to be of the ſame purport with 
the foregoing. | 


LaNTULUS, was than, TAP WF the ſenate. I ſhewed 
him his letters; and aſked him if he recognized the ſeal. 
« You cannot deny the impreſſion, ſaid I, „the i image 
of that exalted man, your illuſtrious grandfather, is too 
ec well known; himſelf known alſo, for a man who lived 
« but for his country, and the good of his fellow- citizens. 
4 Such an example alone, SI to. have: reſtrained you, 
4 from becoming the accomplice: of fo foul an act... Len- 
tulus! letters alſo, to the ſenate and the people of the Allo- 
broges; agreeing in ſubſtance. with: the others, were like- 
wiſe: read; and, per miſſion given him to fay whatever his 
miod ſuggeſted for his defence. At firſt, he denied the 
whole — but, after a ſhort raiuſe; ſeeing every 
circumſtance. thus expoſed: and oubliſked ; he: aroſe, and 
demanded of the Gauls, What: buſinefs he: could poſſibly 
have with them, to require their coming to his houſe? 
He demanded the ſame of Vulturcius. But was anſwered, 
by both, with the greateſt firmneſs and perſpieuity; they 
declaring, © By wlioſe ſuggeſtions, and how! often, they 
60 had attended him. They then, in their turn, required 
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of him: „ Whether he had ever ſpoke to them concerning 
« the Sibyline prediQtions ?” Abaſhed by ſuch a glaring 
proof of his guilt 3 he ſuddenly manifeſted the prevailing 
force of a wounded, conſcience. For, though he might 
have eaſily confronted their particular aſſertions, by mere 
general negations; yet, to the aſtoniſhment of every perſon 
preſent, he inſtantaneouſly confeſſed, the whole charge. 
Thus, overpowered, that ingenuity and facility of ſpeech, 
which had ever before been invariably at his command; for- 
ſook him. And what is ſtill more extraordinary, the fame 
audacity, which had hitherto triumphed. over all oppoſi- 
tion; now found in the force and public manifeſtation of 
his guilt, a momentum, that exceeded its utmoſt efforts 
to repel, 


_ VurTurcivs, in this inſtant, called for certain letters, 
which were given to him by Lentulus, to be delivered to 
Catiline; and defired they might be opened. At this pe- 
riod, though immoderately agitated, Lentulus nevertheleſs. 
acknowledged the hand and ſeals, to be his own. No ſu- 
perſcription, or addreſs, was upon. the letters, but theſe 
were the contents: THe WRITER, YOU WILL KNOW FROM 
© THE BEARER. BE BOLD. REFLECT ON YOUR SITUATION ;. 
© AND PROCEED. WITH CIRCUMSPECTION, COURT EVERY 
© AID; REJECT NOT THE MEANEST.“ 


GaBInIus, was now produced. The firſt interrogations 
he anſwered with great inſolence ; but in the end, ac- 
quieſced under every incident charged upon him by the 
Gauls. The correſpondence of the ſeals and letters, the 
agreement of the hand- writing, and, the confeſſion of the 
1 parties 
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parties themſelves, my Countrymen, proved their guilt, 
beyond a doubt: but, the conſcious eye, the com- 
plexion, countenance, and filence of the men; were 
equally convincing. Such alfo, was their horror and down- 
caſt looks, ſuch the ſtoln, guiltful glances they exchan- 
ged; that, they appeared more like wretches accuſing 
one another, than criminals convicted by the evidence 


of others. | 


\ | Every charge, my Countrymen, being thus clearly and 
openly proved; I applied to the ſenate, deſiring to know 
their pleaſure, in a caſe of fuch momentous concern to the 
ſtate. The principal, and leading members, were for ſevere 
and vigorous reſolutions ; which opinion was moſt impli- 
citly adopted by the ſenate. But, the decrees that followed 
thereupon, not being yet engroſſed; I intend, my Fellow- 
Citizens, to give you the beſt account of theſe proceedings, 
that my memory will permit. 


Taz firſt was a decree of thanks, preſented to me in the 
ampleſt manner words could convey ; declaring, that by 
the virtue of my counſels, and the prudential meaſures I 
had perſued, the republic was delivered from dangers which 
threatened your extermination. Juſt, and well-deſerved 
praiſes, were next beſtowed upon Lucius Flaccus, and Ca- 
ius Pomtinus, the pretors ; for the ſervices I experienced in 
their faithful and ſpirited execution of the orders iſſued b 
me. The warmeſt commendations alſo were, and wit 


great propriety, laviſhed upon my colleague, "Caius Anto- 
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ny ; for having removed from his own ſociety, as well as 
from the counſels of the republic, all the accomplices of 
this conſpiracy. 


Tar ſenate next reſolved that Publius Lentulus, after an 
abdication of the pretorial dignity, ſhould be taken into 
cuſtody; and further determined, that Caius Cethegus, 
Lucius Statilius, and Publius Gabinius, who were all pre- 
ſent; ſhould alſo, be committed priſoners. The ſame 
was ordered in reſpect of Lucius Caſſius, who had ſolicited 
for the appointment of burning the city. Marcus Ceparius, 
againſt whom was alledged a deſign of arming the peaſants 
of Apulia, ſtood likewiſe committed; as did Publius Fu- 
rius, one of the coloniſts ſettled by Sylla, at Feſula. Quin- 
tus Chilo, who had been concerned with Furius, in ſolicit- 
ing the aid of the Allobroges, was now included in his fate; 
and Publius Umbrenus, a freed man, proved to be the firſt 
who introduced the Gauls to Gabinius; was the perſon who 
cloſed the lift of commitments. e I 7 


Tux mildneſs of this procedure in the ſenate, my Coun- 
trymen, aroſe from hopes that the puniſhment of theſe 
nine perſons, would fecure the republic againſt the great 
power and number of our internal enemies; and perhaps, 
re- diſpoſe the minds of thoſe enemies, to rectitude and vir- 
tue. The decree in my favor, followed next; wherein 
was ordained, that a thank ſgiving to the immortal Gods, 
for their ſingular interpoſition, ſhould for my ſake, be of- 
tered. An honor, no man ever before experienced, with- 
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out deſerting the robes of peace. The decree ran in theſe 
words: IHAT I HAD DELIVERED THE CITY FROM FLAMES, 


THE CITIZENS FROM SLAUGHTER; AND, ALL ITALY FROM 
war, Many honorable teſtimonies have been accorded to 
others; but, upon a compariſon, you will find, that in 
thoſe caſes, the record has recited ſome particular a to 
the republic; whereas the teſtimony borne in my caſe, re- 
2 Cick RO, THE SAVIOR OF HIS COUNTRY. 


2, 


* che courſe of my proceedings, every previous arrange- 


ment, every gradatory rule of law, was obſerved. For, al- 
though Publius Lentulus was committed, as well from 


corroborating circumſtances, as upon his own confeſſion, 


and by the ſenate's decree, virtually deprived of the pre- 
torial office, and of all his civil and political rights: yet, 
he was previouſly brought to a voluntary abdication of the 
preturate. Caius Marius, made no ſcruple of putting the 
pretor Caius Glaucia to death, not only undeprived of the 
office, but even without the authority of a decree. 
Whereas, in our proceedings againſt Publius Lentulus, no 
man can alledge the leaſt violation of a religious or conſti- 
tutional form. By his abdication of the pretorial dignity, 


every ſubſequent proceſs was directed ne a private 
citizen. 


Now, Romans, you hold in ſafe cuſtody, the abomi- 
nable contrivers, and leaders of this wicked and alarming 
conſpiracy; and may, with great propriety, view the 
powers and expectations of Catiline, as blaſted and una- 
vailing, by the removal of theſe infernal engines. Believe 
me, my Friends, when 1 chaced Catiline from Rome, I 


foreſaw 
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foreſaw clearly, that the monſter once removed, there was 
nothing to fear from the dozing Lentulus; nothing to ap- 
prehend from the big-bellied Caſſius; nor from the raſh, 
the furious Cethegus. Catiline alone, of all their party, 
was the man to be juſtly dreaded ; and he, to the period 
only, of his continuance within the walls of Rome, 


CaTiLinz, poſſeſſed © univerſal knowledge; and, was 
every where received. He had beſide, ſuch a fixed confi- 
dence and addreſs, as joined to his alluring manner of 
tempting and ſoliciting ; never failed to perſuade. He was 
endowed with a quickneſs of apprehenſion, that enabled 
him to determine inſtantly and deciſively; while his tongue 
and his hands, were always ready to follow his determina- 
tions. For certain and important occaſions, he had choſen 
and proper men to act; though he was well aware of the 
difference between a command, and the execution of that 
command. For which reaſon, he traverſed every incident 
himſelf, examined all to the bottom, labored and watched 
inceſſantly; and, nature had moſt miraculouſly qualified 
him, to endure the extremes of hunger, thirſt, and cold. 


Cons1DpERING then, the keeneſs and preparation, the 
boldneſs, perſeverance, and vigilance of my antagoniſt ; 
had I not forced him from his ſtation of Infidiator within, 
to act the open and diſtant enemy without: yes, my Friends, 
as I think, ſo I will not hefitate to declare; in that caſe, 
the load of evils which muſt have bent your necks to the 
earth, never could have been removed, - F = 


— 
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Tunis, was not the man to wait for the Saturnalia be- 
fore he proceeded. He would not have ſuffered ſuch an 
interval to paſs, between the determining to act and the 
acting, ſo great a buſineſs as concerned the fate of a whole 
empire. You would not have been able to compaſs a de- 
tection of his letters; nor to prove his ſeals. You could 
not have gained ſuch information from him, as led to the 
developement of his ſchemes ; and the conviction of his co- 
adjutors. Yet, all theſe circumſtances, while his affairs were 
directed by others, have been effected. And that, in ſuch 
a manner, no felony of a private nature was ever more 
clearly expoſed, or, with more perſpicuity proved; than 
this great and general conſpiracy againſt the republic. 


Bur, ſuppoſe Catiline had continued in Rome, and, I 
had till continued to traverſe and obſtruct all his counſels 
and proceedings; take all, in the moſt favorable point of 
view, ſome blood muſt have been ſhed. While ſuch an 
enemy abode within your walls; you could not have been 
freed from his contrivances with ſo little diſturbance, ſo 
much eaſe, and ſuch profound filence, as in the pre- 


{ent cafe. | 


My conduct in theſe tranſactions muſt appear to you, 
to have been planned and conducted by the wiſdom and 
intimation of the immortal Gods. This is clearly evinced; 
for fo juſt a diſpaſition of ſuch complicated events, could 
not ariſe from merely- human judgment. In ſhort, the di- 
vine aid and aſſiſtance upon every occaſion; has been vi- 


{ible to mortal eyes. Need I mention, the fiery ſtreams 
| which 
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which nightly lighted up the weſt ; the blazes that ap- 
peared in the heavens; the thunderſtrokes, carthquakes, 
and other innumerable ſigns, which marked our Conſu- 
late; having all, the appearance of prognoſtics of the im- 
mortal Gods. Yet, there is one circumſtance, above all 
others, which ought neither to be forgotten, nor poſt- 


poned. 


Bur ſurely, you muſt remember, that under the Con- 
ſulate of Cotta and Torquatus, many of the turrets of the 
capitol were ſhivered by a ſtroke from heaven, ſeveral 
images of the immortal Gods thrown down, the ſtatues 
of our great anceſtors, in many places demoliſhed, and 
the law- tables of ſolid braſs, melted into liquid ſtreams; 
nor, did the gilded ſtatue of the great Romulus, which 
you muſt remember in the capitol, repreſenting him when 
a child ſucking at the dugs of a wolf, eſcape in this ex- 
tenſive blow. Then the aruſpices, aſſembled from every 
part of Tuſcany pronounced, that maſſacre and confla- 
grations, the extinction of all law, civil and domeſtic wars, 
and ultimately, the downfal of this' city, and of the 
whole Roman empire, muſt inevitably enſue : Unleſs 
the immortal Powers, by the exerciſe of every art of hu- 
miliation and contrition on our part, ſhould/ be fo far ap- 
peaſed ; as to unbend even the bows of fate, then drawn 
for our deſtruction. 3 
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RR VARENCR for theſe predictions, produced an order 
for the ſports to be continued ten days; nor was any cir- 
cumſtance of devotion or otherwiſe, that could tend to 
deprecate the omnipotent wrath, omitted. By the ſame 
authority, a larger ſtatue of Jupiter was ordered to be 
erected in a very elevated ſituation; and, reverſely of its 
former poſition, with the face toward the eaſt. Theſe 
holy men preſumed, if this ſtatue, which you now behold, 
ſhould at the ſame time front the riſing ſun, the courts, 
and the forum; that thoſe dark and inſidious ſnares, pri- 
vately laid for the deſtruction of your city and the empire, 
would be ſo far illumined, to enable the ſenate and peo- 


ple of Rome, to penetrate them with their eyes, and pierce 
their inmoſt foldings and receſſes. 


Tus Conſuls of that time, gave the neceſſary orders 
for the erection of the ſtatue. But, from ſome remiſſneſs 
in the execution of theſe orders, the ſtatue was not erected 
during their Conſulate; nor indeed, in the courſe of our 
own, until this very critical period. Now, in the progreſs 
of this incident, is there, O Romans | a man ſo perverſely 
bent againſt the conviction of truth; ſo raſh, ſo diſtracted 
in mind to deny; all theſe events, and the city in 
particular, to be governed, and directed by the power, 
and in obedience to the will, of the eternal Gods? | 


Yer, when the aruſpices predicted, that fire and froord 
were preparing for the deſtruction of the republic, and, 
by her own degenerate children; the enormity, of ſuch 
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guilt, rendered ſome perſons, ſuſpicious of the truths ad- 
vanced by thoſe reverend men. You however, have been 
complete witneſſes, that theſe circumſtances were not 
only agitated, but in part executed, by our apoſtate bre- 
thren. And, have we not this day, the moſt ſingular in- 
ſtance, that every incident has been conducted by the in- 
fluence of THE GREAT, THE MIGHTY Jo VE? Was not the ſta- 
tue fixing in its deſtined poſition, at the moment the con- 
ſpirators and the witneſſes, were by my order, led through 
the forum into the Temple of Concord ? But, no ſooner 
was it placed in a direction fronting you and the ſenate ; 
than by you and the ſenate, every circumſtance relative 
to the conſpiracy was opened, viewed and illuſtrated. 


SuRELY thoſe, whoſe deſigns involved not only you, 
your habitations and your families, but would have, 
likewiſe involved, the ſacred - temples and dwellings of 
the Gods, in one dire and univerſal conflagration ;. have 
juſtly attired to themſelves, an unmeaſureable portion of 
your deteſtation and vengeance. Should I aſſume to my 
ſelf the merit of defeating thoſe infernal projects, I might 
well be cenſured for intolerable arrogance. On the con- 
trary, I am fully perſuaded their overthrow was the 
work of Joys; that THE GREAT Jove alone, - diſcom- 
fited their deſigns. I am alſo convinced, that the preſer- 
vation of the capitol, the preſent exiſtence of your ſacred 
fanes, and that you now poſſeſs this imperial city ; all 
depended upon, and were effected by, the will and plea- 
lure of T\E MiGuTY jovz. Finally, that the divine 
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inſpiration of immortal leaders, enabled me to judge and 
act as I did; and at length to develope, the fource and 
myſtery of this dark, crooked, and abominable conſpiracy. 


Ix regard to tampering with the Allobroges. Lentulus, 
and his aſſociates, never could have directed their affairs 
ſo injudiciouſly, to truſt letters of ſuch moment, in ſuch 
a manner, and to ignorant and barbarous men; unleſs the 
divine Powers had firſt bereft thoſe daring villains, of the 
common principles of prudence. So the Gauls, ill- affected 
as they are to our government, and the only people ca- 
pable of looking the Roman power in the face; would 
they not, do you apprehend, have ſeized with avidity an 
opportunity, where the hopes of independence and im- 
menſurable advantages, were laid at their feet by the 
patricians of Rome? Do you apprehend, I ſay, under 
theſe circumſtances, that unleſs they had been ſtupified 
by fate, they would have eſteemed your ſafety, before their 
own advancement? Can the divine interpoſition be more 
clearly aſcertained than in this caſe? Even a recourſe to 
arms was unneceſſary; ſecrecy alone, in reſpect to the 
Gauls, would have compaſſed every event. 


Every circumſtance being thus happily determined, 
and a thankſgiving before the *ſhrines and altars of the 
Gods decreed ; ſhare, O Romans! with your wives and 
children, this great feſtival of joy, theſe days of deliver- 
ance. Many, and juſtly decreed, have been our thankſ- 
givings to the immortal Gods; but, never ſurely was an 
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inſtance, wherein we owed ſo much to the influence of 
their tutelary power. Here you were ſnatched from a 
cruel and miſerable fate, without the loſs of a ſingle life, 
or the ſhedding one drop of blood; without the neceſſity 
of an army, or an encounter with the enemy. You are 
here victorious, without even the appearance of war. 
Through me, your ſole leader, and without my deſerting 
even the robes of peace, victory has every where declared 


for you. | 


 _ Onssrve, my Friends, the different events of thoſe civil 

diſſentions, which at different periods have embroiled the 
empire. I do not mean thoſe only which are recorded to 
you; but ſuch likewiſe, as may have fallen within the 
ſcope of your own remembrance and obſervation. Lu- 
cius Sylla harrafled, and at laſt deſtroyed, Sulpicius ; 
forced Caius Marius to retire from that city, of which he 
was the protector; and either expelled or murdered, 
many of our braveſt citizens. Caius Octavius, by force of 
arms, drove his colleague from Rome; and in the con- 
flict ſuch numbers fell, that the heaps of dead bodies ſtop- 
ped the paſſage of the ftreets, while torrents of blood 
ran through the channels. Marius, by this time united 
with Cinna, again prevailed. In this dreadful encounter, 
what numbers of the nobleſt citizens were deſtroyed; how 
many of our great luminaries extinguiſhed. ? 


Tux cruelties attending that victory, were amply re- 
venged by Sylla; but with what loſs of brave men, what 
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cauſe of ſorrow. to the republic, I need not relate. A 
difference aroſe between Marcus Lepidus, and Quintus Ca- 
tulus a great and truly brave man; which, though not 
ſo affecting in its conſequences to the ſtate as other diſ- 
putes, ended however, in the ruin of Lepidus. But, in all 
theſe conflicts, my Countrymen, a change only, not an 
abolition of government, was the obje& of the diſputes. 
Theſe men labored not for the extermination of govern- 
ment; but, for the eſtabliſhment of their own power. 
Their efforts were not to deſtroy the city, but to govern 
the citizens. Yet, of all theſe engagements, of which no 
one was levelled againſt the republic; ſtill, not a ſingle 
difference was terminated by a :conciliation of intereſts, 
without the murder of ſome citizens. But, in this war, 
the moſt extenſive, and bloody that any age or time can 
produce; a war ſo unnatural, that the moſt barbarous 
nations can furniſh no precedent; a war, in which, by a 
reſolution of Lentulus, Catiline, Caſſius, and Cethegus, 
every citizen who refuſed to become a traitor was deſtined 
to death : yet, from ſuch a war, have I extricated you, 
without your ſafety being once really endangered. On 
the contrary, though your enemies intended that no more 
of your citizens ſhould. ſurvive, than thoſe whoſe eſcape 
from the - ſword, chance or other inevitable circumſtances 
might effe&; and that no part of your city ſhould withſtand 
the conflagration, but ſuch as the flames could not poſli- 
bly reach; ſtill, I have brought you all forth ſafe, un- 
hurt, and free from every ſuſpicion of danger. 


For 
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For all theſe ineſtimable benefits, I do not even aſk the 
reward of virtue, I deſire no monument; I ſolicit no tri- 
umphs. A perpetual commemoration, an eternal memo- 
rial of the event, is the ſum of my wiſhes. Let all my 
triumphs, my enſigns of honor, my monuments of glory, 
all orations in my praiſe; be conſtructed in your minds. 
Let them be there depoſited, and preſerved. Mute honors, 
and filent memorials of glory, the reward of common ſer- 
vices ; affect not me, I with them not. In your memory, 
O Romans] let my glory live; upon your tongues, let it be 
diſplayed ; and in the juſtice of your and poſterity's re- 
cords ; let it gather ſtrength from time, and flouriſh in im- 
mortality. And this day, the day of your deliverance; a 
deliverance, which Heaven grant may prove eternal | 
being eſtabliſhed as a memorial of your preſervation, will 
if my preſages are juſt, tranſmit to lateſt poſterity, the 
glory of my Conſulate. And at the ſame time eſtabliſh 
as a truth to all ages, that at this period, lived two citi- 
zens; one, who removed the boundaries of your empire 
from earth to heaven, while the other confirmed the ſtability 
of its center, and that the center of the univerſe. 


Bur, there is an eſſential difference between the ſucceſſes 
of war, and thoſe ſervices which I have rendered to my 
country. The general, and the warrior, can ſucceed only 
by the ſlaughter or enthralment of their enemies. But I, 
continue to live, to aſſociate with thoſe, over whom I have 
triumphed. Be it therefore your eſpecial care,. O, - my 
Countrymen ! that, while the ſucceſſes of ſuch men, pro- 
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cure for them the moſt ſolid advantages; my ſervices may 
not eventually injure me. I have amply ſecured you, 
againſt the impious and abominable machinations of your 
enemies; do you then take the ſame precautions, in re- 


ſpect of my ſafety. 


Nor my Friends, that 1 apprehend there exiſts in my 
enemies, the power of doing violence to my perſon. Great 
is the defence I have in the friendſhip of the virtuous, a 
defence, that I am aſſured, will never fail me. Great 
the "dignity of my ftation, my perpetual, though filent 
defender. And great, ſo great indeed the force of con- 
ſcience, no man can abuſe that monitor, without antici- 
pating the violence meant for me, by a manifeſtation of his 
purpoſe. There is beſide, my Friends, a ſpirit in Cicero, 
which ſcorns to yield to the moſt daring oppoſition. Such 
a ſpirit, as courts the attack of the infamous and aban- 
doned. But, if an hoſt of domeſtic enemies, repelled from 
their attack upon you, ſhould oppoſe their united force to 
my fingle perſon; the care of my ſafety would then become 
your duty. In every caſe, O Romans! you are to conſider 
the predicament in which you place thoſe, who have the 
virtue and the courage, to ſet at nought the malice of thou- 
ſands; and to incur the moſt imminent dangers, for your 
protection and preſervation. 


IN reſpect of perſonal advantages, what have I now to. 
hope, that can improve the enjoyment of life? The ple- 
nitude of your power, cannot give me increaſe of dignity 
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nor add to my honors. With reſpect to the glory of virtue 
alſo, I have aſcended the climax; and am firmly fixed 
upon the uppermoſt ſeat. Nevertheleſs, my conduct in pri- 
vate life, ſhall never diſgrace my Conſulate; but if poſſi- 
ble, ornament and dignify my public elevation. And I 
hope in ſuch a degree, that if my ſervices to the republic 
muſt neceſſarily be perſued by the obloquy of envy, thoſe 
efforts will recoil upon itſelf ; and ſerve eventually, to 
brighten my glory. In brief, my future deportment upon 
every occaſion, ſhall bear a reference to my paſt conduct. 
That the whole may appear the reſult of uniform and 
fixed principles of virtue; not the offspring of accident, 
or chance. 


Nich is now approaching. Offer therefore, your ſup- 
plications To Jovx, the guardian of yourſelves, and of 
your city. Retire to your abodes ; and though you might 
I doubt not, lie down without apprehenſions; ſtill, for 
this night, keep watch as before. Afterward, your watch- 
ing will be no longer neceſſary. I, my Friends, will from 
that time forward be reſponſible, for your continuance in 
peace and in ſafety“. 
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HE partiſans of the impriſoned conſpirators, having endeavored, 

by bribes and largeſſes to the common people, to excite a tumult 

and free the conſpirators ; Cicero redoubled the guard, and convened the 
ſenate, deſiring to know their immediate pleaſure concerning the fate 
of the detifiquents. The opinion of Decius Silanus, Conſul elect, was firſt 
demanded. He was for ſentence of death, upon all the conſpirators 
then in cuſtody, Julius Ceſar propoſed to puniſh them by perpetual im- 
priſonment, and confiſcation of their effects. The deſign of Cicero was 
previouſly fixed for capitally puniſhing, as appears from many circum- 
ſtances; though he affects in this oration, to be totally paſſive, and to 
conſider himſelf as the mere agent of the ſenate's purpoſes. The ſenate 
however, by a majority of ſuffrages, condemned Publius Lentulus, Caius 
| . | # Cethegus, 
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Cethegus, Lucius Statilius, Publius Gabinius, and Marcus Ceparius, to a 
capital puniſhment : and they were accordingly executed the ſame night, 


in preſence of Cicero, This oration was pronounced in the ſenate-houſe, 
a few days after the delivery of the third oration. 
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"ADDRESSED TO THE SENATE. 


Ern © eye, every countenance I can difcern, Fathers 

Conſcript, to be turned upon me. Your anxiety and 
ſolicitude extend, I clearly perceive, beyond a ſenſe of 
your own and your country's danger; and, was that re- 
moved, have a proſpective eye to my ſafety, An atten- 
tion ſo honorable for me, cannot but ſoften my diſtreſſes, 
and ſooth my ſufferings. But I intreat, by the immortal 
Gods, I beſeech you | to diveſt yourſelves of every ſolici- 
tude for me; and to advert ſolely to the ſecurity of your 
own perſons, and that of your families. I declare, in the 
ſincerity of my heart; that if ſorrow, ' bitterneſs, and pain, 
were annexed as abſolute conditions to the Conſulate ;-1I 
would bear them all, moſt willingly bear them, pro- 
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vided the honor and well-being of my country, were aſ- 
ſuredly the reſult of my ſufferings. 


IJ, Consczier FaTHtRrs, am that Conſul, whom neither 
the forum, a place renowned for equity; the field, ſa- 
_ cred to the Conſular anfpices; the ſenate houſe, that high, 
auxiliary refort of all nations : whom, neither houſehold 
Gods, the common refuge of all mankind ; the couch deſ- 
tined for repoſe; this ſeat of honor; nor even the *curule 
chair itſelf ; have been able to exempt from treachery, 
and the ſnares of death. What, have I not ſuppreſſed! 
What, not ſuffered! What conceſſions not made! What 
pain not endured, to heal your griefs| While you, your- 
ſelves, were helpleſs. But, if the immortal Gods ſhould 
ſuffer my Confulſhip to teem with the glory of having 
ſnatched you noble Patricians, and the Roman people 
alſo, from the mercileſs rage of maſſacre : If the glory of 
reſcuing your wives,. your children, and the facred veſtals, 
from raviſhment and dire perſecution ; your temples, the 
images of your Gods, with this fair empire, from the hor- 
rors of conflagration ; and all Italy from rapine and de- 
vaſtation, ſhould be aſcribed to my Conſulate : the ſevereſt 
perſonal inflictions of fortune confined to myſelf, I would 
then moſt chearfully bear. For, if Publius Lentulus induced 
by predictions, preſumed that his name ſhould be the 
ſcourge and bane of the republic; why am I reprehen- 
ible in exulting, becauſe fate ordained my Conſulate to be 
propitious to the ſafety of my country? Wherefore, Con- 
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ſcript Fathers, take heed to yourfelves, and look forward 
to the public good. Attend with vigilance to the ſafety 
of your wives, your children, and your own concerns. Let 
the honor and ſafety of the Roman people, be the leading 
objects in your minds. But, for me, and on account of 
my fate, give yourfelves no trouble. 


I uavr, in the firſt place, every reaſon to hope, that 
the Gods, who preſide over the ſafety of Rome; will re- 
ward any merit found in me, with ampleſt returns. Or, 
ſhould any unexpected incident ariſe, my mind is framed 
to bear even death itſelf, with ſteadineſs and reſolution. 
Indeed, what can there be in death diſhonorable to the 
truly brave? What, unexpected to the Conſular? Or, 
grievous to the wiſe? Yet, am I not formed of ſub- 
Fines ſo obdurate, that the ſorrows of a dear and ten- 
derly beloved brother now preſent; and the tears of 
thoſe worthy men which you now ſee ſurround me, move 
me not. Nor am I fo loſt to all the tender ſenſations, 
but that a dear wife, petrified almoſt with grief; a *be- 
loved daughter, finking under the weight of her fears; 
an infant fon, who I can fancy my country embraces as a 
pledge of my Conſular conduct; a fon in-law, now be- 
fore my eyes, anxiouſly waiting for the event of this day; 
but that theſe muſt often urge my mind, to obey the 
calls of natural affection. Yes, ſuch conſiderations weigh 
more with no man. Still, I ſhall ever wiſh that you 
and they, may be placed beyond the reach of danger, at 
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whatever conſequence to myſelf; rather than that we all, 


together with the Wem 1 1 in one com- 
Plete ruin. 1770. 1007 nk ud 03 TUOYT cov iw | 

For theſe 83 Rn gods dene e your 
vigilance and circumſpection. Obſerve, and watch the 
progreſs, of every impending cloud; ſome of which, but 
for the moſt minute attention, muſt burſt upon your heads. 
Vou are not now, fitting in judgment upon a Tiberius 
Gracchus, whoſe attempt went no further than to ſeize 
the Tribuneſhip. - Nor upon a Caius Gracchus, the lea- 


der of a mob, aiming only at the procurement of the 


Agrarian law. Nor yet upon a Lucius Saturninus, ar- 


raigned for the murder of Caius Memnius, whom he kil- 
led from a private cauſe of diſguſt. No, the culprits now 
arraigned at the tribunal of your juſtice, are charged with 

a deſign of laying in aſhes your imperial city, and ſlaugh- 
tering every ſenator they ſhould find within its walls. 
They are charged alſo, with remaining at Rome, on pur- 
poſe to execute this fatal deſign; and afterward to re- 


ceive Catiline, their co- operating agent and chieftain. 


Their letters, and identified ſeals, their hand- writing, 
and their own. confeſſions likewiſe; are all in your poſ- 
ſeſſion. They have further, made attempts to ſeduce the 
Allobroges, excited the ſlaves to revolt, and, invited 


the approach of Catiline. And laſtly y, they Jererinined; | 


that every individual ſhould periſh by 74 {word;; without 
leaving one faithful citizen, to bewail the ruin © Rome, 


or to ſhed. a Patriotic tear over the expiring 44 —_ All 
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this has been clearly proved by witneſſes, confeſſed by 


the parties; and many reſolutions have been paſſed by 
you thereupon rn Av ae 


Vob have, in the firſt place, reſolved: That, the moſt 
honorable acknowledgments ſhould be preſented to me, 
and in terms the moſt flattering and expreſſive. And you 
have alſo declared, the conſpiracy of theſe derogate men, 
to have been laid open by means of my vigilance and abi- 
lities. In the ſecond place, you have compelled Publius 
Lentulus to abjure the pretorſhip; and after the exami- 
nation of him and his accomplices, delivered them to ſafe 
cuſtody. - Next, you decreed a ſolemn thankſgiving in my 
name; an honor never before enjoyed by the civil magiſ- 
trate. And at length, you yeſterday ordered, the moſt 
ample rewards to the, ambaſſadors, and to Titus Vulturcius. 
From all which reſolutions, men naturally conclude, and 
indeed without a doubt; that as you have ſo unheſi- 
tatingly eonſigned the priſoners to the dungeon; you have 
alſo in your minds, condemned them to puniſhment. 

' Bur I, Conſeript Fathers, have determined to reviſe, 
and bring the whole proceedings again before you; that 
you may judge the fact clearly, and, propound ſuch pu- 
niſhments, as you deem juſt and adequate. What how- 
ever as your Conſul, my duty requires of me, I will, ne- 
vertheleſs ſpeak. A factious and ungovernable ſpirit, had 
but too viſibly, been ſome time working in the ſtate. New 
evils every day aroſe, and freſh diſturbances mingled: with 
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the gd. But, that che legven ſhould work with ſuch ex- 
traordinary ferment, to preduge ſo dangerous a conſpiracy 
among the citizens, exceeded my powers of credibility, 
Nevertheleſs, whatever may be your opinions, and deter- 


mination ; this night they muſt he declared. The nature 
and extent of the conſpiracy, yeu may eafily aſcertain; 
But, if you think this the work of a few, believe me you 
err moſt e The evil has ſpread farther than 
you imagine, It is already . not only through 
out Rah, but has paſſed, alſo, the We of the 
Alps; and even the provinces, 5 805 ſigns ef a malignant 
tant. "Slow, and irrclolute meaſures, can never cure the 
evil, Whatever therefore, may be the ſubſtance of your 
determinations ;; 1 muſt be 2 Fram, - te operate 
I aL IN W d a e Se WT 


Hrn re, 1 pat been able to. Galea but two. opi- 
nions. Decius Bilanus thinks, that an attempt to raze from 

the earth a glorious fepublie, ſhould be puniſhed with the 
death ef the conſpiring traitors, Caius -Ceſar, agrees in 
the infliction of every puniſhment, except death ; but in 
his judgment, ftops ſhort of death. Beth, agreeably to 
their natural dignity-of mind, and the Ilmpottanee of the 
caſe ; concur in the HAIR of extreme el towards 
the delinquents. | . 


StANvs,. is allo 1 pin ion, POR thoſe #3 who 
would have Kine at the lives of ourſelves, and of the 
whole Roman people ; whoſe deſign was to carry devaſta- 
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tion throughout the empire, and to blot out the very 
name of Roman; are unworthy to inhale with us the 
ſweet breath of Heaven, or partake one moment, of the 
bleſſings of exiſtence. And this opinion he ſays, will be 
found perfectly conformable to other determinations of the 
republic, in ſimilar caſes. 


Carus CxsaR however, thinks otherwiſe. Death, ac- 
cording to his 3 was not ordained by the immortal 
Gods as a puniſhment ; but produced by an inevitable con- 
ſequence of nature, or, intended as a merciful releaſe from 
miſery and trouble. As ſuch, death is never ſhunned by 
the wiſe; and the brave, often court it. But, the greateſt 
of all puniſhments, and that deſigned for crimes of a pecu- 
liar malignity, is as he thinks, perpetual chains. He, 
therefore votes, that the criminals ſhould be diſperſed 
among the municipal towns. 


Tuis determination if adopted, would be manifeſtly 
unjuſt; and the execution difficult. Nevertheleſs, if you 
ſhould decree to that purpoſe, I am ready to carry your 
decree into execution. And Ceſar's conduct in return, 
will I hope alſo prove; that there can be nothing deroga- 
tory of his dignity, in concurring with whatever you ſhall 
judge to be for our common benefit. 


Cxs Ax, is likewiſe for amercing in a heavy penalty, any 
of thoſe cities from which a criminal ſhould eſcape ; and 
to appoint ſuch keepers to their priſons, as excite horror 
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in the very idea. Further, he propoſes a ſeverity, juſtly 
adapted I confeſs, to the enormity of their guilt; that no 
perſon ſhould be permitted to apply, either to the ſenate or 
the people, for a mitigation of the puniſhment of thoſe ſo 
condemned. Thus ſhutting out even hope itſelf ; that ne- 
ver-failing ſource of conſolation to the wretched. Their 
_ eſtates and effects, he would have eſcheat to the ſtate. In 
ſhort, life is all he leaves unattached, to thofe unhappy 
wretches. And ſhould he take that, it would be but "the 
reſolving of many pangs of the body, and much ſuffering 
of the mind, into one momentary ſenſation ot bitterneſs. 
In like manner the ancients, that ſome formidable puniſh- 
ments might be ſet up before the wicked ; conſtituted ſuch 
as reſembled thoſe allotted to the guilty in hell. For 
they conceived, that without ſome objects of dread in fu- 
turity ; the fear of death alone, would not have ſufficient 
power to deter mankind. 


I can clearly diſcern, Fathers Conſcript, how my in- 
tereſt ſtands berween theſe opinions. It Caius Cefar's ad- 
vice ſhould be adopted, being built ſo firmly upon the 
ground of popularity, and originating publicly from ſuch 
great authority; I ſhould be ſeeured againſt every appre- 
henſion of the people's reſentment. Whereas, by following 
the opinion of Decius Silanus, I may involve myſelf in 
many, and various kinds of difficulties. The intereſt 
of the republic, ſhall nevertheleſs, always prevail in my 
breaft, againſt every ſenſe of danger, againſt every. oppo- 
ation, however formidable. | 
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Tur opinion delivered by Ceſar, correſponds exactly 
with the native dignity of his own elevated mind; is per- 
fectly confonant with the unifonm greatneſs of his noble 
anceſtors ; and a pledge, of his never-ceaſing love for his 
country. Here, you may behold the difference, between 
the pretended lenity of artful orators, and the ſincere 
declarations of a patriotic ſoul, laboring for the good of 
the republic”! 


One of the pretenders to popularity, I do not ſee among 
you to-day. His ſqueamiſh conſcience will not ſuffer him, 
I ſuppoſe, to be an acceſſary to the death of his fellow- 
citizens. Far baniſhed be ſuch mean diſſimulation ! Did 
not this abſent ſenator, a very ſhort time ago, join in di- 
recting the commitment of Publius Lentulus, and Cethe- 
gus, two citizens of Rome? Was he not one of thoſe 
who declared a thankſgiving in my name? And did he 
not yeſterday concur, in granting large rewards to the in- 
formers ? The true opinion of this abſentee will be eafily 
comprehended, when we reflect that he agreed to the im- 
priſonment of the accuſed; voted thanks to the judge; 
and rewards to the accuſers. 


Bur according to Ceſar, the Sempronian law affects 
only the citizens of Rome; who can, by no ſtretch of in- 
ter pretation whatever, be ranked as enemies. He alſo con- 
ſiders, that the author, Sempronius himſelf, ſuffered the 
penalties of his own law, and by the people's direction. 
Nor can Lentulus, the corrupt and prodigal Lentulus, who 
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with ſuch unparalleled cruelty, planned the deſtruction of 
your city, and the ruin of your republic; be in the eſti- 
mation of Ceſar, now numbered among the citizens of 
Rome. For which reaſons, even the merciful and lenient 
Caius Ceſar, adjudges him to perpetual chains, and a 
dungeon. He is even for providing againſt any man's 
erecting the ſtandard of popularity in future, through 
an application in favor of the condemned; by a de- 
cree to be paſſed againſt any ſuch application. To theſe 
ſevere inflictions, Ceſar would add the confiſcation of 
their whole effects; thus ſharpening the tortures of im- 
priſonment and chains, by the coroding conſciouſneſs of 
want and beggary. Bo 


I you ſhould follow Caius Ceſar through this buſineſs, 
you unite me with a perſon, whoſe agency has been ever 
dear and grateful to the Roman people. Or, if the opi- 
nion of Silanus ſhould be that preferred; you then ſcreen 
both yourſelves and me, from the imputation of cru- 
elty. And, that the latter is the moſt gentle and 
merciful toward the criminals. I ſhall be able, eaſily to 
prove. | | Fo ID 


Bor what extent of puniſhment can be deemed cru- 
elty, in a caſe of ſuch enormous, and complicated guilt ? 
Still, believe me, I judge with a feeling mind. May I be 
cut off from a participation with you, of the bleſſings de- 
rived from my country's ſafety, if the rigor J exerciſe in 
this cauſe, ariſes from rancor or revenge; for, who is 


naturally, 
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naturally more gentle? — or, from any other principle 
than general humanity and mercy. 


Bor, have J not perpetually preſent to my view, this 
glorious city, the light of the world, and the ſupport of 
every nation; in the inſtant of falling a prey to devouring 
flames * Have I not, do you apprehend, conſtantly be- 
fore my eyes, the. difmal proſpect of ſlaughtered fellow- 
citizens,. lying in heaps unburied, upon thoſe ruins: in 
which my country finds a grave? The fatal aſpe& of Ce- 
thegus, the fury of his blood-thirſty ſoul, revelling in your 
deſtruction ;. at this moment appal me with horror. But, 
when I behold the ſceptered Lentulus, ſeated on the throne 
beſtowed upon him by His Fares ; when I ſee the purple- 
robed Gabinius ;. and view Catiline, with his forces, at the 
gates of Rome: the ſhrieks of matrons, the perſuit of 
virgins and youths, the horrid rapes of the ſacred veſtals ; 


act with ſuch variety of horror upon my mind, that I am 
loſt in the diſtraction of the ſcene. 


Can: you then wonder, Fathers Conſcript, feeling as I 
do, the horror excited on one ſide, and compaſſion for the 
ſufferings of the other ; that my whole powers. are bent 
to. puniſh the authors of ſuch dire and irretrievable de- 
ſtruction ? Let me aſk any of you, who is the father of a 
family; if his wife ſhould be murdered, his children 
ſlaughtered, and his houſe conſigned to the flames, by the 
villainy of a ſervant; and he, the maſter, ſhould inflict 
any, but the ſevereſt and moſt excruciating puniſnhment; 
whether this. mode of puniſhing, would not rather deferve 
the. appellations of. cruelty and inhumanity, than thoſe of 

| mercy 
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mercy and compaſſion? The man, who could not ſooth 
his anguiſh and ſorrow in fach a caſe, by the tortures and 
ſuffering of the criminal who occaſioned them ; muſt 
be, according to my apprehenſion, a cruel, and unfeel- 


in g man. 


In this light mould we confider thoſe who would have 
murdered ourſelves, our wives, and children. Who aimed at 
the entire demolition of our city, and would have de- 
ſtroyed, without a veſtige, this auguſt ſeat, of a ſtill more 
auguſt empire. Who would have fixed the Allobroges on 
the ſpot where your city once ſtood; and raiſed a founda- 
tion for their greatneſs, on the aſhes of Rome. Rigor 
here, would be univerſal 'olemency, Whereas, a remiſſneſs 
of .puniſhing, where ſuch danger hangs over the republic, 
muſt ſubje& you 'to the cenſure of cruelty, toward your 
country, and fellow-citizens. Lucius Ceſar, that brave 
and patriotic citizen, might otherwiſe have been accuſed of 
cruelty, when a few days ago, he did not ſcruple to de- 
clare, that the huſband of his fiſter, then preſent, me- 
rited 'the -puniſhment of death. Repeating at the ſame 
time, the «circumſtance of his grandfather killed by the 
command of the Conful ; and alſo that of the fon, who, 
by the ſame order, was put to death in priſon, for carrying 
reiterated meflages againſt the Conſul's command. 


Bur, what in their caſe, reſembled the preſent? They 
intended to deſtroy no republic. Innovations in govern- 
-ment, were indeed 'begun, and parties 'formed ; and the 
grandfather of Lentulus, now your priſoner, a man of emi- 
nent virtues, - armed and attacked Gracchus ; when, in 


defending 
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defending the republic from the danger that threatened, 
he received a deſperate wound. But the ſchemes of Len- 
tulus, went to the overturning every foundation of your 
empire. He invited the Gauls; excited a revolt of the 
flaves; and folicited Catiline's approach to the city. The 
diſtribution of his orders were then fixed. Cethegus, was 
to ſuperintend the maſſacre of the ſenate 3 Gabinius, to 
prevent a ſingle citizen from eſcaping the general flaugh- 
ter; Caſſius command, was to commit the city to flames: 
while the ravagement of the whole empire, was the al- 
lotment of Catiline. 


Axp ſhould I harbor an idea, that you think ſuch un- 
bounded guilt, ſuch unlimited devaſtation, can be too ſe- 
verely puniſhed ? Puniſh as you may, you have even 
then, more reaſon to fear cenſure for your lenity ; than 
any reproach for your ſeverity. What I have heard, I will 
not conceal. I know that ſome perſons have expreſſed their 
doubts, whether I am ſufficiently ſtrengthened, to inſure 
the execution of the decrees you may to-day reſolve upon 
iſſuing. Be affured, Fathers Conſcript, every proviſion 
is made for that purpoſe. Something herein, reſults from 
my care and diligence. But the far greater part is due, 
to the avidity the people have diſcovered for ſuſtaining 
their own imperial dignity; and to their alertneſs, in the 
preſervation of their common rights. ; 


ON an occaſion. like this, no citizen of what rank 
ſoever, of whatever age, could be abſent. The forum 
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you ſee, can contain no more, the ſurrounding temples 
are full; as indeed, is every ſpot, every avenue to this 
place. The reaſon is plain. Since the era of Rome's 
foundation, this is the only caſe, in which the whole 
people, without excepting a ſingle citizen, have been una- 
nimous, and concurrent. Thoſe indeed, who ſeeing their 
own deſtruction inevitable, and choſe rather to periſh 
with the generality than by themſelves I except, and 
willingly ſecern. Thoſe I do not honor with the name of 
citizens,” by whatever epithet degraded ; they are indeed, 
more juſtly denominated the implacable enemies of their 
country, and deſerve no other appellation, 


IMMorTAL Gops! in what numbers, with what alacrity, 
what bravery, what unanimity, the citizens exert them- 
ſelves in our common defence] What neceſlity have I to 
mention the Roman Knights? Yet I cannot help ob- 
ſerving, that though they chearfully acknowledge your 
precedency in rank, and affairs of ſtate; yet do they 
contend with you, in. the love of their country. What 
pleaſure, after a diſſention of ſo many years, to ſee una- 
nimity and a cordial intercourſe, effected between you; 
and by ſtrengthning this cauſe! An intercourſe, which if 
confirmed by my Conſulate, will be perpetual in the re- 
public. And I engage to you, that henceforward, no 
evil, either civil or domeſtic, ſhall ever ariſe to diſturb 


your conſtitution. 


EqQuaALLy ſolicitous upon this occaſion, I behold * the 
ſpirited tribunes of the treaſury, and their clerks alſo, aſ- 
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ſembled. The conſideration of their private concerns, 
is totally abſorbed by higher intereſts. The generous 
and the free, the flower of the ſtate, crowd hither in 
multitudes ; nor is there a citizen, of the loweſt con- 
dition, that does not appear + intereſted. Indeed, who 


can be either fo elevated, or ſo depreſſed in circum- 


ſtances, not to view theſe temples, the fair aſpect of 
this glorious city, the bleſſings of liberty, together with 


the light from Heaven, and the parent ſoil it enlightens 
and cheers, for their common benefit; as not only dear 
to their hearts, but ſweet, animating, and delightful to 


their ſouls. 1290 


 Onsrrvs likewiſe, noble Patricians, as a circum- 
ſtance well worthy your attention, thoſe freed men; 
who, though born to no rights of denization, have ac- 
quired them all by their merit and good conduct. Ob- 
ſerve the arduous and lively affection, with which they 


maintain their right to a country, where they had ori- 


ginally and naturally, no intereſt nor claims. And con- 
traſt that, with the conduct of others, born to every 
right, and eligible to the higheſt honors ; who, you will 
ſee, renouncing not only their native country, but con- 
ſidering this their parent city, as the nurſe and aſylum 
of their enemies. | 


Bur why 'do I mention the ſeveral orders of men, 
whoſe property, intereſt in the ſtate, and freedom of con- 


dition, muſt neceſſarily excite them to a vigorous: exertion 
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in the defence of our common ſafety? By Heaven 
there is not a flave, *whoſe lot of ſervitude is in 
any wiſe tolerable, who does not behold theſe dar- 
ing attacks with horror and compunction; who does 
not love and wiſh the city's preſervation; and, who 
is not bold in your defence, and ready to alliſt with 


his beſt fervices. 


| Is the report which has been circulated, that a certain 
pander of Lentulus, had poſted from houſe to houſe among 
the artiſans and tradeſmen ; hoping, by bribery and other 
lares, to debauch and alienate the minds of the indigent 
and abandoned from their duty, ſhould have reached 
your ears; the report is true, I confeſs. Such a ſcheme 
was indeed in agitation, and the experiment tried. But, 
no one could be found in circumſtances ſo deplorable, or 
of a diſpoſition fo unnatural, who did not prefer his lowly 
cell, and honeſt gain in the place where his lot was fallen ; 
who did not much rather content himſelf with his humble 
couch, or wretched bulk: in ſhort, who did not prefer a 
peaceful and honeſt enjoyment of life, to all the wicked 


temptations of Lentulus. 


THE 0 part, or more properly ſpeaking, the 
whole claſs of tradeſmen and artiſans, are lovers of peace. 
Their wares, manufactures, and implements ; all their 
proſpects of gain, depend upon the populouſneſs of the 
city, and the ſerenity of the times. If therefore, ſhut- 
ting their ſhops only, could fo greatly alarm them; 
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what would they not apprehend from their being burnt 
to the ground ? ö 


SEIN then, Fathers Conſcript, that every aid the Ro- 
man people can ſupply, is at your command ; be not de- 
ficient in your part, toward their defence. You have a 
Conſul, who has ſurvived innumerable ſnares and dangers ; 
who has been often ſnatched from the jaws of death; and 
reſerved at length, not for himſelf, but for your good. 
Each order of the ſtate concurs with the reſt, in one mind, 
one will, one endeavor; with the ſame heart, and with 
one voice, in the defence of the republic. Your parent 
country, environed by flames, the paricidal dagger at her 
throat; ſues with out- ſtretched hands to you, for protec- 
tion and defence. To you, ſhe commits her cauſe ; on 
you, reſts the ſecurity of her children's lives. In your 
cuſtody, ſhe depoſits the capifol, that towering edifice of 
Rome; the altars of her houſehold gods; the ſacred and 
ever-exiſting veſtal fire. The temples and altars of the 
Gods; the bonds of families; and every part of Rome, to 
the very walls that circumſcribe it ; into your cuſtody ſhe 
commits them all: ſecurely relying on your auſpices. 


Tris alſo is the important day, in which you are to 
give judgment upon your own lives. This the day, 
wherein you are to decide upon the eternal happineſs of 
your wives and children; upon the fortune of Rome; 
upon your property ; and upon the ſocial ties of nature. 
You have at the ſame time, a chief all-deyoted to the 
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republic, unconſcious of one private intereſt, ' A peculiar 
inſtance of adventitious fortune. You have likewiſe, what 
never yet happened in any civil cauſe ; every individual of 
every order of the Roman empire, concurrent in opinion, 
and co-operating in the general work. 


ReeLtcr then, noble Patriciags | Reflect but for a mo- 
ment, on an empire, formed by ſuch a ſeries of toils and 
labor; on liberty, eſtabliſhed by the exerciſe of ſuch un- 
paralleled virtue; on ſuch a ſplendid, ſuch an incredible in- 
creaſe of greatneſs, dignity, and fortune: all nearly loſt, ſcat- 
tered, or defaced, in one fatal night. This is the day on 
which you are required to provide, not only againſt the fu- 
ture perpetration of ſimilar evils ; but to root out the very 
principles of treaſon, from the minds of men. Do not think 
I urge theſe circumſtances, as neceſſary to rouſe you to an 
active and deciſive part; no, your zeal and diſpatch have 
outrun, even my own. But, that in expounding theſe truths 
I might appear to take the lead, as the duty of my conſular 


office requires. | 


Pzurr me however, Fathers Conſcript, before I collect 
your opinions, to ſay a few words in regard to my particu- 
lar ſituation. In proportion to the number of conſpirators, 
which you muſt perceive is great, will be that of the ene- 
mies 1 ſhall draw upon myſelf. They will, no. doubt, con- 
fiſt of the infamous, and the impotent; of the abject, and 
moſt contemptible beings of the republic. But, ſhould 
the villainy and deſperation of this abandoned ſet, ever 
prevail over your honor, and the dignity of the republic; 
even then will I glory in, never repent of, the meaſures I 


have 
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have recommended, and the ſteps I may have taken. 
Though my death may perhaps, be that particularly 
ſought, yet in this ſearch our fate may be common. 
However in life, through the favor of your gracious 
decrees, I bear a ſuper-eminence of honor, as yet un- 
attained by any Roman citizen. 


THaNKsGIVINGs have been decreed to others for meri- 
torious actions of different kinds; but thankſgiving for a 
republic ſaved, was never yet decreed to any individual 
but myſelf. All renown to Scipio, to that Scipio by 
whoſe courage and conduct Hannibal's return to Africa 
was compelled, and his retreat from Italy effected! And 
may unfading glory ever attend *the other Scipio, by the 
proweſs of whoſe arms, Carthage and Numantia, two 
cities the peſts of the republic, were exterminated | Diſ- 
tinguiſhed ever be the name of Lucius Paulus, at whoſe 
chariot wheels, Perſes, a once-great. and powerful mo- 
narch, was led in triumph! Immortal glory ſurround 
the ſhrine of Marius, who twice delivered us from a be- 
ſieging enemy, and from the fear of ſlavery | But thrice, 
and above-all-renowned, be the great Pompey | Whoſe 
matchleſs virtues and heroic deeds, reach every clime, fill 
every ſpace, within the limits of the courſe preſcribed the 
ſun! Nor, in the midſt of ſuch recorded glories, ſhall 
perhaps, a place be wanting to inſcribe my own. Unleſs 
the glory of conquering provinces, to which, when hence 
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expelled, we may retire; ſhould be found greater than 
that, of preſerving a retreat to ſuch conquerors, to enjoy 
the triumphs of their greatneſs, | 


Ix one inſtance, no doubt, foreign conqueſts have the 
advantage over domeſtic. A foreign enemy reduced by 
arms, will patiently ſubmit; and if received into com- 
munity, remain attached by the obligation. But when, 
by ſome degenerate and inexplicable enmity, the ſubjects 
of a ftate riſe in arms againſt their parent country; 
though their pernicious ſchemes may be blaſted, and their 
arms defeated, no force ever after, will be able to compel, 
no condeſcenſions to conciliate, the priſtine affection of 


ſuch ſubjects. 


Tavs, 1 perceive eternal war with traitors, to be my 
lot. Yet, by the aid of univerſal favor; by a ſenſe of 
dangers faſt locked in the memory, not only of yourſelves, 
who have eſcaped them, but in that of every nation, 
through all the world, where they are recorded ; I do not 
fear to repel] my enemies. Nor is there a power on earth, 
able to penetrate or diſſolve, that junction of intereſts eſta- 
bliſhed between your order and the order of Roman 
knights ; any more than to interrupt that harmony, which 


ſubſiſts among the virtuous, and the well-afte&ted of the 
empire. 


NoTwrTHSTANDING ſuch a happy iflue thus far, I aſk 
no command, no army, no province. I ſolicit no triumph, 
no tokens of honor; for I have ſpurned them all, to be 
able more effectually to watch over your ſafety. But, 
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in lieu of theſe; in lieu of clientſhips, and provincial 
appointments, which, at the expence of my own fortune, 
I labor more to maintain than extend; permit me in re- 
turn for all the benefits I have rendered, for all my earneſt 
endeavors to ſerve you, particularly for my unceafing 
care to preſerve the republic; permit me I fay, to aſk, 
what is the ſole compenſation I require, a heart-felt re- 
membrance of your preſent deliverance, and of the ad- 
vantages you have experienced from my Conſulate. While 
theſe things remain fixed in your minds; I feel myſelf bet- 
ter defended, than by the firmeſt walls of your beſt forti- 


fied cities. 


Bur, if this my reaſonable hope, by the prevalence of 
our enemies ſhould be fruſtrated and extinguiſhed ; my 
child, my infant fon, let me then commit to your pro- 
tection. His ſafety cannot but be ſufficiently inſured, and 
even the road of glory open to him; while you remember 
that he is the ſon of your preſerver, the ſon of hm, who 
at his own peril and unaided, effected your preſervation. 


ProckED then to a determination, Fathers Conſcript; 
and as you have already propoſed, with firmneſs and 
diſpatch. The objects of your conſideration, demand your 
utmoſt reſolution. The continuance of the republic, the 
very exiſtence of the Roman name, the fate of your wives 
and children, your religion and liberty, the temples and 
fanes of the immortal Gods, the ſupport of your roofs, 
and the union of every ſocial tie ; together with the em- 
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ire, freedom, the ſafety. of Italy, and of the republic 
nit : all depend upon the determination of this day. 
You have here a Conſul, ready to obey your commands. 
One, who pledges himſelf alſo, to defend with life, thoſe 
ſtatutes you ſhall decree; and, at the hazard of every event, 
to enforce them.“ 
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IN DEFENCE OF 


TITUS ANNIUS MIL0. 


N the nineteenth day of january in the year ſeven hundred and one of 
Rome, Publius Clodius was killed in an encounter with Titus An- 

nius Milo. A rancorous enmity had ſubſiſted between Clodius and Milo, 
during the five years immediately preceding the event of their encounter. 


This enmity aroſe from a contention about the intereſts of Cicero ; which 
Milo eſpouſed, and Clodius oppoſed. 


Clodius' oppoſition to Cicero was founded upon an incident which hap- 
pened in the year ſix hundred and ninety one of Rome. Clodius, in that 
year was tried for ſacrilegeouſly profaning the rights of the Bona Dea; 
and Cicero was an evidence againſt him upon the proſecution. Clodius 
however, through the means of corrupt judges, was acquitted, But Ci- 
cero's teſtimony had ſo clearly refuted the truth of the alibi, ſet up by 
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che priſoner as his defence, that the charge was ever deemed to be juſt, 
_ notwithſtanding the priſoner's acquittal. 


In the year ſix hundred and ninety five of Rome, Clodius being elected 
tribune of the people, made uſe of this acceſſion to his power, to revenge 
the offence, formerly received from Cicero. Upon light, and manifeſtly 
unjuſt pretences, he procured a ſentence of baniſhment to paſs upon 
Cicero; which was carried into execution, with circumſtances of un- 
uſual rigor. 

The next year, when Clodius' faction was not ſo completely ſtrengthened, 
the friends of Cicero, moved for his. recal from baniſhment. The motion 


was ſo well received in the ſenate to be carried unanimouſly, excepting 


the vote of Clodius ; notwithſtanding Cicero had many enemies preſent. 
But, equal unanimity did not prevail without. A party of the Clodian 
faction affailed the friends of Cicero; and had not Milo, who was his moſt 
zealous admirer, been prepared with a party to oppoſe the Clodians, much 


blood might have been ſpilt. Some lives were loſt on both ſides; and, 


Quintus Cicero, with other perſons of conſideration, dangerouſly wounded. 


Henee aroſe that invincible enmity,. which ſubſiſted ever after between 


Milo and Clodius. From that period, to. the year ſeven hundred and one 
of Rome, many diſputes and encounters happened between their reſpective 
factions ; but the conteſts of that year ran the higheſt, on account of the 


pretenſions of their leaders: of Milo, to the Conſulate; and of Clodivs,. 
ro the pretorſhip. Clodius, who had unbounded views. in ſoliciting. the 
pretorſhip, knew that the power Milo- muſt derive from the Conſulate, 
would be ſufficient to thwart his proceedings, and cramp his deſigns. But, 


being vnable to ſtem the torrent of votes, which ran ſo ſtrong in Milo's. 


favor, Clodius made uſe of every procraſtinating art, to delay the election 
for the Conſulſnip. He ſucceeded fo far by riots, and oppoſition of the 
| fame. 
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ſame kind, that the month of january arrived, and the election was not 
then made. 


Milo had every engine at work, to accelerate the concluſion of the elec- 
tion. No expence was ſpared, to court and ſooth the people; nor were 
the utmoſt endeavors of his friends wanting. Still, the friends of Clo- 
dius ſo managed circumſtances in the ſenate, that even the creation of an 
Irterrex, which was become abſolutely neceſſary, could not be effected. 


On the * fourteenth of the kalends of february, circumſtances {till con- 
tinuing in the ſame ſituation, Milo ſet out from Rome for Lanuvium; in 
order next day to appoint a prieſt, which was incumbent upon him to do, 
being dictator of the town. 


His journey lay through part of the territories of Clodius, on which, 
about three in the afternoon, the ſervants of both parties met. A quarrel 
enſued; and, the maſters were ſoon aſter engaged. The event proved 
fatal to the life of Clodius, and ſeveral of his followers. 


Tu body of Clodius was conveyed the ſame night to Rome, attended 
by his wife Fulvia, who mourned over his coarſe, and uſed every method 
to excite an inſurrection of the people. The body being placed on the 
roſtrum of the forum, the friends of the deceaſed harangued the audience. 
By theſe means the people were rouſed to a frenzy of rage.. They fired 
the place; and involved the body, the forum, and all the adjoining courts; 
in the ſame conflagration.. | 


Bur this, was perſuing vengeance to an impolitic extreme. The forum 
and the courts, were places dear to the Romans ; and according to their opi- 
nion, of ſacred inſtitution. As ſoon therefore, as the city was awakened 
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from the conſternation into which it had been plunged by theſe incidents; 
the cooler part of mankind had time and opportunity to act, and their 
leader appeared at their head. Milo's party then began to predominate. 
The burning of the forum and the courts, were urged with every ag- 
gravating circumſtance, againſt the Clodians. Milo himſelf, diſtributed 


conſiderable ſums among the people; and declared himſelf again, a 
candidate for the Conſulate, 


The ſenate, alarmed on all ſides Tn decreed that the 


Interrex, the tribunes, and Caius Pompey then proconſul, ſhould provide, 
« Neg QUID DETRIMENTI RESPUBLICA CAPERET.” The forces, were or- 
dered to be augmented all over the empire, and the utmoſt circumſpection 
to be every where obſerved. 


Tur vigor of theſe meaſures alarmed Milo; inſomuch that he ſent a 
ſupplicative meſſage to Pompey, offering to deſiſt from his pretenſions on 
the Conſulate; and, to take any other ſteps in conformity with Pompey's 


opinion. Pompey, with great moderation and ingenuouſneſs, deſired him 
to proceed without- fear in whatever he thought was right; but that 


in the prefent circumſtances he would decline giving his opinion upon 
the ſubject. 


Tux Patrician order, greatly diſturbed by the commotions among the 
people, had recourſe to the expedient of creating a ſole Conſul with en- 


larged powers; and accordingly nominated nn. to the Conſulate, 
without a colleague. 


His firſt procedure, after the elevation to this dignity, was paſſing ſeve- 
ral acts relative to Milo's trial; which by this time, was an object in agita- 
tion. Of theſe acts, ſome might indeed be deemed, © ex poſt facto. 


Tux Tribune, Marcus Celius, who was firmly attached to Milo's in- 
| tereſt, oppoſed thoſe laws, and with ſingular juſtice. Nevertheleſs, they 


were 
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were decreed, and a new-commiſſioned court, eſtabliſhed for the trial; 
under forms and regulations never before practiſed in the republic. All 
this did not paſs without ſuſpicions of danger, both on the ſide of Pom- 
pey and of Milo; as each had ſtrong parties conſtantly in arms. Milo 
indeed, was ſuſpected of bearing a concealed dagger, in order to aſ- 
ſaſſinate Pompey. | | 


Cicrtro all this time, remained firm to Milo's cauſe; and manifeſted 


more courage in his perſeverance on this occaſion, than in any other par- 
ticular of his life. 


Taz Comitia being now aſſembled, the officers and judges of the new 
Court, were appointed. Lucius Domitius Enobarbus, a man of Conſular 
rink, was declared preſident, with fifty-one judges to aſſiſt him. Of 
which eighteen were of the order of Senators; ſeventeen of the order of 
Knights; and ſixteen of the Tribunitian. Pompey, as ſole Conſul, had 
the guard and cuſtody of the court. The choice of judges, in every ſingle 
inſtance, was directed by the character of the perſon ; and never was a 
more truly reſpectable circle formed, than the judicatorial bench upon this 
trial. The original number of the judges appointed, was eighty-one. 
But permiſſion being given, to the proſecution and the priſoner, for each 
to ſtrike off five, from the three ſeveral orders of which the Judges were 
compoſed ; the number of ſuffrages was then reduced to fifty-one, 


Tur proſecutors, were Appius Major, Mark Antony, and Publius Va- 
terius Nepos. They drew their charge, for which two hours were al- 
lowed; and ſupported their accuſations by very ſtrong evidence. Cicero, 
was the only "counſel in reply, and he was limited to three hours; of 
which, he made but a very indifferent uſe. The ſhouts of the Clodian 
faction rang ſo ſtrong in his ears, and their menaces worked in ſuch a man- 
ner upon his timidity, that his powers were abſorbed in terror, and, his 
uſual ſucceſs in ſpeaking failed him ; the oration delivered by Cicero in 
Court, being ſhort, confuſed and ſcarcely intelligible. A circum- 
| ſtance,, 


ſtance, to which poſterity is indebted; that incident having occaſioned 
the framing of the preſent ſpeech, which is the moſt highly finiſhed 
piece of Cicero. fs . 


BrxvTvs, and other men of rank and abilities, friends of Milo, wiſhed to 
have defended him upon this ground: * That, admitting the murder, it 
* was an act beneficial to the public weal, Cicero avails himſelf of this 
argument, but urges a ſtill more feaſible principle: * Self- defence. He 
allows the fact of killing; he agrees with the proſecutors in the circum- 
ſtances of the action; but, inſiſts upon a premeditate attack, originating 
from Clodius; and that the event therefore, was a caſualty incurred by 
Milo, on the firſt, and moſt juſtifiable principle in nature. To prove his 
aſſertion, reſpecting the attack coming from Clodius, many inſtances are 
- adduced, of malice on his part, againſt Milo, Cicero alſo offers ſome 
proofs,” that Clodius' intereſt would be greatly benefited by Milo's death; 
from thence inferring the aggreſſorſhip of Clodius, and Milo's agency to 
be conſtrained and inevitable, 


Ir this kind of proof is admiſſible, the proofs of malice in Milo's pro- 
ceedings, and the benefits ariſing to him by the extirpation of Clodius ; 
are as ſtrong and as well ſupported by evidence, as Cicero's againſt 
Clodius. 


Tu judges however, ſaw the caſe in a ſtill different point of view. They 
ſaw many juſt reaſons to conclude, that each of the parties had wiſhed the 
deſtruction of the other; and that they were tainted with reciprocal, and 
general principles of malice. The judges therefore, examined into the 
ſtate of the force, and the preparations on both ſides. When, finding 
Milo's numbers to be near ten times as great as Clodius', and many of the 
individuals of which his party was compoſed, to be gladiators and infa- 
mous hirelings ; they concluded Milo to be the aggreſſor, in that particular 


encounter. Theſe circumſtances were greatly ſtrengthened, by the incident 
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of Milo's party dragging Clodius from the houſe where he was carried to 
have his wounds dreſſed, and killing him after the fray had ſubſided. 
Upon the whole, the judges found Milo guilty of the murder of Clodius, 
and conſequently of treaſon againſt the ſtate; treaſon being annexed to the 
murder, by one of the laws enacted by Pompey, expreſsly for the purpoſe 
of this trial. Thirty-eight of the judges ſigned Milo's condemnation ; and 

he was accordingly baniſhed to Marſeilles. 


Tuts cauſe was heard in the forum, on the eleventh day of april, 
in the year ſeven hundred and one of Rome, and the fifty-fourth of 
Cicero's age. 


P 


IN DEFENCE OF 
TITUS ANNIUS MILO. 


ADDRESSED TO A COURT OF JUDICATURE, SPECIALLY INSTITUTED, 


BY CAIUS POMPEY, SOLE CONSUL, 


"ID EPREHENSIBLE and diſgraceful, as I am 
IX apprehenſive I ſhall appear to you, Moſt Honored 
Jupces, in opening the defence of a brave man with 
ſigns of trepidation; aggravated as that circumſtance 
may appear, when contraſted with the demeanor of my 
noble friend, whoſe ſolicitude for the honor and ſafety 
of his country, ſeems to have baniſhed every ſelf-derived 
conſideration z yet, the ſuperior courage and dignity of 
mind in Titus Annius Milo, upon this trying occaſion, is 
I confeſs, but too viſible. Juſtice appears with ſuch accu- 
mulated terror, in the form ſhe has now adopted, that 
my {yirits retract at her appearance. My eyes, the inſtru- 
ments of my fear, would gladly behold her in her ancient 
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form, attended by the accuſtomed miniſters of her train; 
but, in vain they ſeek her ſo attended. Armed ſoldiers oc- 
cupy the ſenatorial ſeats; and that circle, whole appear- 
ance upon all former occaſions inſpired veneration, now 


ſtrikes the ſoul with diſmay. 


Sueeoss the troops which ſurround our temples, to be 
placed merely as a guard againſt violence. Suppoſe their 
object in poſſeſſing the forum, and the judgment-leat, to 


be for juſt and neceſſary purpoſes, and devoid of any deſign 


to intimidate the ſpeaker. Objects of terror in a general 


ſenſe, will nevertheleſs inſpire dread, even where they are 


intended as the means of ſecurity. If I could imagine 
they ſtood here as the enemies of Milo, I would ſubmit to. 
neceſſity ; nor vainly attempt, to raiſe the voice of elo- 
quence, amidſt the clangor of arms. But I am rouſed 
from my fears, and encouraged. to proceed, by the cha- 
rater of Pompey. His juſtice will not permit him to 
abandon. to the fury of the ſoldier, the man whom he has 


delivered to the power of the law; and his wifdom is too 


conſummate, to arm the raſhneſs of the multitude, with 
the public authority. 


Tuis formidable appearance therefore, theſe very troops, 
we may preſume to be our ſafeguard. So far from reſtrain- 
ing, they encourage to ſpeak; they not only promiſe an 
uninterrupted hearing, but they bid the orator ſpeak boldly. 
The reſt of the people, at leaſt, every Roman citizen, is 
with us. There is not, Honored. Judges, a man now at- 
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tending, who can poſſibly view the forum from the remot- 
eſt ſituation, but is anxiouſly waiting for the event of this 
trial; nor one, who is not intereſted in Milo's favor. They 
all conſider the fate of Rome, the fortunes of the Roman 
people, and their remoteſt poſterity ; to depend. entirely, 
upon your ſentence. | 


Ons ſpecies of men, are indeed adverſe and inimical to 
our intereſts. -Need I mention the companions of the fu- 
rious Clodius, his aſſociates in every ſpecies of rapine, in- 
cendiary and paricide? Thoſe very men, who, incited by 
the inflammatory harangues of yeſterday, preſumed to di- 
rect your judgment; will immediately recur to you, upon 
this occaſion. But, ſhould their clamor in any wiſe in- 
fluence your opinion, that can ſerve but as an auxiliary ad- 
monition to you, to preſerve Milo to his country. To 
preſerye to his country the man, whoſe attachment to you 
cauſed him at all times equally to contemn, the perſons 
and the clamors of that vile combination. 


BanisHx therefore, every apprehenſion of fear; and de- 
cide with intrepidity. If ever the power of doing juſtice 
to the generous and good, the power of judging the cauſe 
of well-deſerving citizens, reſided in your courts ; if ever 
there was an extraordinary opportunity, for the members of 
the moſt auguſt aſſembly in the world, to confirm by their 
judicial conduct, that predilection for worth and honor 
which the whole tenor of their lives had pronounced : 


Now behold, the power, the opportunity, and the judges... 
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Now you are to declare, whether we, who have invariably 
relied on you for protection; ſhall fink into everlaſting op- 
preſſion. Or whether, after ſuffering a ſeries of injuries 
from the profligate and abandoned, we ſhall, by a noble 
exertion of your fortitude, wiſdom, and virtue; riſe again, 
to a ſtate of freedom and enjoyment. | 


| 

Aras! my Lords, and Judges, what can words deſcribe, 
invention ſuggeſt, or human nature feel ; more pungent 
and afflicting, than the ſenſations we both endure at this 
moment? Jo ſee thoſe ſervices, which a juſt deſire of re- 
ward had ſtimulated us to perform, not only unrewarded, 
but inſufficient to. ſecure us, from the dread of puniſh- 
ment and diſgrace? My Lords, that the factious tumults 
and incendiary breath of ever- fluctuating councils, ſhould 
raiſe a ſtorm having the deſtruction of Milo for its object, 
does not ſurprize me; my mind preſaged as much. He 
protected virtue, when vice was the reigning idol. But, 
that his enemies ſhould ever hope to ſucceed in a regular 
courſe of judgment, and before the moſt illuſtrious men, ſe- 
lected from every order of the ſtate, in their deſign againſt his 
life, and ſtill more againſt his fame; are-circumſtances, which 
indeed, never could have entered into my imagination. 


My Loxps, I do not mean to urge the ſervices of Milo, 
as a ground of defence, T'ſhall- not even mention his ir- 
reproachable conduct during the Tribuneſhip ; nor ſhall 
I ſpeak of his unwearied aſſiduity, in every inſtance 
- that could promote the good of his country ; unleſs your 
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cleareft judgment ſhould be ſatisfied, that Clodius was the 
aggreſſor. The aggregate ſum of Milo's merits, however 
tranſcendent, ſhall never be uſed by me, to ſupplicate your 
ſuffrages. No, my Lords, were this illuſtrious aſſembly, 
to admit, that the life of Clodius was incompatible with 
the ſafety of the Roman ſtate; I ſhould perhaps even then, 
aſcribe our deliverance of him to the tutelary Gods of Rome, 
rather than to Milo. So far am I from attempting to pre- 
judice your opinion, by foreign cauſes. But, ſhould Clo- 
dius be proved the aggreſſor; ſhould a conviction of Clo- 
dius* treachery being firſt meditated againſt the life of 
Milo, flaſh like lightning before your eyes. In this caſe, 
I beſeech, I intreat, I demand from your honor my 
Lords, that though every other privilege be taken from 
us, this one ſhould remain; indemnity in defending our 
lives, againſt the arms and aſſaults of our enemies. 


Bur, before I enter upon thoſe grounds peculiar to the 
queſtion, permit me to reply to ſuch charges, as have 
been ſometimes thrown out by our enemies in the ſenate ;. 
at other times, broached by the counſels of profligate men; 
as well as to thoſe lately preferred by our accuſers. That 
thus, every error being unmaſked, you my Lords, may 
ſee truth without diſguiſe, and the merits of our cauſe 
laid bare before you. They fay, a ſelf-oonfeſſed homi- 
cice ought not to ſee the light. Where do theſe deep- 
lettered argumentators think, the charge againſt Milo is 
to be judged? Not ſurely, in that city, where the firſt 


deciſion upon a capital caſe was pronounced? I mean, 
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the caſe of the brave Horatius, who, in the earlieſt 
dawnings of civil polity, was acquitted by the ſuffrages 
of the Roman Comitia; after having confeſſed, that he 
flew his faſter, with his own hand. | 


Bur, is there a man ſo ignorant not to know, that 
when an inquiſition is made of murder, it is uſual to 
plead the general iſſue, not guilty; or, admitting the fact, 
to defend the juſtice in that particular caſe? Other wiſe, 
Africanus would have incurred the imputation of frenzy, 
ſor his anſwer to the ſeditious harangue of the Tribune 
Carbo. When queſtioned by Carbo, concerning Tiberius 
Gracchus' death : He was lawfully killed, ſays Afri- 
canus. If putting to death the murderer and the pari- 
cide, be a crime; to Servilius himſelf, to Naſica, Opi- 
mius, and Caius Marius; to myſelf when Conſul, and 
even to the ſenate in my Conſulate, ought criminality to 
be imputed. We are therefore, indebted to thoſe learned 
men, who have tranſmitted to us, though in legendary 
accounts, the judgment in a cauſe, where a man ſlew his 
mother, in order to revenge the murder of his father. The 
ordinary judges not being agreed in his ſentence ; upon an 
appeal to higher judgment, the great authority of the 
Goddeſs Minerva, pronounced his acquittal. Even the 
law of the twelve tables, declares the lawfulneſs of killing 
' a. thief in the night, by any means whatever; and alſo by 
dꝗuay, if he ſhould defend his villany with arms. Who 
then, {ſhall dare to aſſert, the unlawfulneſs of killing in 
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any caſe? or, who does not ſee, that the laws themſelves, 
have put the ſword into private hands; and decreed cer- 
tain murders therein deſcribed, to ſtand upon the ground 


of juſtifiable homicide ? 


Ir then, there be ſituations, and doubtleſs many ſuch 
muſt ariſe, where murder might prove not only juſtifiable, 
but even neceſſary; the ſtrongeſt would be that of oppo- 
ſing an invaſion of force, by force. A ſoldier in the 
army of Caius Marius, in repelling a diſhonorable attack 
made upon his perſon by a tribune of the army, killed 
the aſſailant. In what light did that great commander 
behold the act of a man, who nobly preferred all riſk 
to the ſuffering of pollution? Caius Marius, diſregarding 
the tye of blood, for the tribune was his nephew, ® freed 
the ſoldier from every apprehenſion of puniſhment, by an 
immediate 'and honorable acquittal. When thus the 
ſpoiler, and the lurking aſſaſſin, fall in their own ſnares ; 
who can impugn the juſtice of their fate? 


Or what uſe, that honorable band? And why girt 
with ſwords? Unlawfully girt, I ſhould fay, if, in no 
caſe, they might lawfully uſe them? But we have alrea- 
dy ſeen, that the law does - juſtify the uſe of every wea- 
pon, to repel] unjuſt attacks. This, my Lords, is not a 
written nor promulged, but an inbred law; received 
neither from books, from tradition, nor information; but 
from nature alone. The law I now quote, is imbibed 
with our firſt ſenſation of vital air; . nouriſhed by an in- 
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herent property in man; and, coeval with his exiſtence. 
Not from learned .expoſitors, but from our own native 
feelings we receive the impreſſion ; and from conſciouſ- 
| neſs, not from conviction, it is adopted. Hence, we 
are plainly authorized to uſe all poſſible means for 
our fafety, when the ſword of an enemy, or the knife 
of the robber, is at our throats. Force of arms, ren- 
ders ſtatutes nugatory. Nor, do the laws themſelves, 
expect from an individual; the ſacrifice of life, to 
legal forms. 


Tun law againſt murder, undoubtedly prohibits, not 
only the crime, but the being in a condition to commit 
that crime ; the carrying of a weapon. Yet, that very 
law, is ſo wiſely and juſtly framed, as tacitly to allow the 
right of ſelf-defence. For, in an enquiry after murder, 
the cauſe of the murder, and not the mode of killing, is 
to be ſought ; nor, is the carrying of the weapon, to be 
adjudged the cauſe of the murder. Premifing this, my 
Lords, I am not afraid of being able to eſtabliſh my de- 
tence, if your Lordſhips are pleaſed to admit as a principle, 
and to remember, what I think you cannot poſſibly re- 
fuſe, or forget: The lawfulneſs of murdering the aſ- 


% faffin, who lurks to deſtroy you.“ 


I am next, to anſwer the enemies of Milo; who have 
preſumed to interpret the ſenate's declaration, reſpecting 
the murder of Clodius, to fgnify treaſon committed 
againſt the ſtate. But you my Lords, can bear witneſs, 
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that Milo's conduct was as publicly as zealouſly, approved 
by the ſenate. How often indeed, and with what uni- 
verſal approbation, was our cauſe agitated in the preſence 
of that auguſt aſſembly? With what generous and un- 
reſtrained applauſe? And in which of the ſenate's moſt 
numerous aſſemblies, did the diſapprovers of Milo's cauſe 
excced four, or, upon any occaſion five? Of theſe truths, 
the paltry harangues of that *Salamandrine Tribune, are 
ſufficiently declarative ; who daily, and inviduouſly ex- 
claimed, that you, my Lords, had ſurrendered your judg- 
ment to my diſcretion. I accordingly, was to be exe- 
crated for obtaining ſuch power : yes, I ſay, power. If 
you diſhke to mention the true appellations, as “ well 
ce merited influence, exerted in a juſt cauſe ;* or, © favor 
« with good men, in return for a life of unwearied ſer- 
% yices, to my country ;* let my ſucceſs therein, be cal- 
led power, if you pleaſe. I am ſatisfied in poſſeſſing your 
countenance and favor, under any denomination ; provided, 
I am enabled to uſe them, in defence of the virtuous, 


againſt the fury of the abandoned. 


Bur this court, whoſe authority I am far from im- 
pugning, was no inſtitution of the ſenate. We had laws 
and courts, previouſly exiſting, competent to the judging 
of every cauſe. Nor, was the ſenate ſo moved by the 
death of Clodius, to think of any new mode of inquiſi- 
tion, upon his account. And who could have imagined, 
that the ſame aſſembly which was denied the power of 
_ commiſſioning a court to try Clodius, upon a charge of 
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the blackeſt inceſt; ſhould be ſo ready to join in the in- 
ſtitution of one, upon the occaſion of his death? Where- 
fore alſo, did the ſenate decree the death of Clodius, as. 
well as the burning of the court, and the attack upon 
Lepidus' houſe; to be acts of treaſon againſt the Roman 
people? Becauſe, in a free government, every a& of 
violence is ſaid to be offered to the ſtate ; though the im- 
mediate cauſe might relate to individuals only. Such a 
kind of defence, how little ſoever deſireable, in moſt 
caſes; is yet neceſſary in ſome. 45 


. In that light, we ought to view the murder of the 
Gracchi, and even the ſuppreſſion of Saturninus' mob; 
for, though all there was agitated for the good of the 
republic, the republic nevertheleſs, in a legal ſenſe was 
wounded. For the ſame reaſon, when preſentment was 
made of a murder committed on the Appian way, I was 
of opinion that the perſon, who acted on the defenſive, 
had not done any thing againſt the ſtate. However, as. 
there was a charge of premeditate malice preferred againſt 
him, I admitted the fat, though I reſerved the inqueſt, 
for a regular and proper judicatory. And had the furious 
Tribune, permitted the ſenate to exerciſe their own judg- 
ment on the preſent occaſion; this court,. never had 
exiſted. For, the ſenate determined, that though. Milo's. 
trial ſhould be attended with extraordinary folemnity ; 
yet, that the principles, of eſtabliſhed juſtice ſhould be 
inviolably preſerved. The queſtion. was divided, by whom 


I ſhall not ſay; for I will not undertake to be the public 
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recorder of inſamy. However, by corrupt influence, thus 
fell the authority of the ſenate. 


Tus bill preferred by Pompey, refers no doubt, to 
the fact, and the motives. But, in reſpect of the firſt, 
the killing of Clodius upon the Appian way; what does 
the bill decree? That the killing of Clodius ſhould be 
tried. What ſhould be tried? The fact. Nobody de- 
nies the fact. By whom committed? That is confeſſed. 
Pompey however, ſaw that confeſſion of the fact, did not. 
at all preclude a legal defence of that fact. On the con- 
trary, when that was confeſſed, he knew there was no 
way of giving ſcope to a plea of juſtification, but by trial. 
From Pompey's love of juſtice thereſore, my Lords, you 
are now aſſembled, and in this manner; holding in your 
hands, the ſaving or the condemning letter, that gives 
life, or death, to Milo. 


Bor, fo far am I from inſinuating that any part of 
Pompey's conduct points to the disfavor of the priſoner ; 
I would beg leave to propoſe that conduct, as a mo- 
del for your own. The very circumſtance of his grant- 
ing a trial after confeſſion of the. fact, plainly indicates 
that inquifition is now not of the fact, but of the law. 
Or, in other words, whether the killing of Clodius be 
murder, or, juſtifiable homicide? After this, let Pom- 
pey himſelf declare, whether we are to conſider the pre- 
ſent mode of proceſs, as a.voluntary tribute to the memory 
of Clodius; or, as a temporary. expedient, ſuited to. the: 
critical circumſtances of the caſe. 
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Wren that truly noble ſenator and Tribune, Marcus 
Druſus, his country's champion in the ſenate, at that 
time, the almoſt only guardian of her rights, and uncle 
of the brave Marcus Cato, one or our judges, was killed 
in his own houſe : Did the people then preſume to inter- 
fere, even in ſuch a caſe of abhorred violence, or did the 
ſenate ſee the neceſſity of inſtituting any new courts, on 
that occaſion? The grief, the conſternation of the city, 
at the fall of Publius Africanus, who was murdered in the 
hour of repoſe, has been moſt feelingly deſcribed to us by 
our forefathers. What eye, alas! that ſtreamed not then 
with ſorrow ? What breaſt, that burned not with indig- 
nation, and the moſt conſuming grief? To behold the 
man they wiſhed to immortalize, fall by ſuch an atrocious 
paricide, long before he had run the courſe of nature? 
Was the enquiry into the murder of Africanus, made 
in any new form of trial? Certainly not. And why ? 
Becauſe reſpect of perſons, is loſt in the malignity of 
a crime. 


THERE is, no doubt, a conſiderable difference in life, 
between the characters of the great and the vulgar; but 
the murder of either, abſtractedly conſidered, is an equal 
offence to ſociety, and by the laws held puniſhable in the 
ſame degree. The friends of Clodius, will perhaps inſi- 
nuate, that the crime is aggravated, in proportion to the 
dignity of the perſon murdered. Indeed, they have fre- 
quently aſſerted, that the circumſtances attending Clodius' 
death were rendered more atrocious, by happening on ſo 
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glorious a record, of his own family. As if their worthy 
anceſtor Appius Cecus, had formed that road not for the 
benefit of the people; but, as a licenſed theatre, whereon 
his deſcendents might act with impunity, every ſpecies 
of wiekedneſs. 


Ox the very ſame road, when Publius Clodius, killed 
that accompliſhed Roman knight Marcus Papirius; no pu- 
niſhment fell upon the mur derer. What ſignified the trif- 
ling ſacrifice of a Roman knight, upon the monuments of 
a noble houſe? Alas ! what bloody ſcenes have proceeded, 
from the houſe of Appius] The murder of a brave and in- 
nocent man, was no ſtain, no reproaches iſſued; but now, 
that the blood of a murderer and a villain, has been juſtly 
ſhed, the act muſt be reprobated. But, wherefore do I 
mention theſe circumſtances? Was not the ſlave of Clo- 
dius detected, in the temple of Caſtor, with a pari- 
cidal "dagger in his hand? Was he not planted there by the 
direction of Clodius, with a deſign to bury his weapon, in 
the heart of Pompey? And did he not confeſs the crime, 
the dagger yet in his hand? Did not the forum, the ſe- 
nate, and the public, on that occaſion deplore, the abſence 
of Pompey ; while he, inſtead of applying to the laws for 
his protection, ſheltered himſelf within his gates, and be- 
hind his own walls? What law paſſed thereupon? What 
new court was eſtabliſhed? None. And yet, the perſon, 
the time, and the occaſion, were all of that importance, 
to demand the moſt rigid enquiry. A traitor was found 

poſted in the forum, in the very porch of the ſenate, for 
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the purpoſe of murdering the man, on whoſe life depended 
the ſafety of Rome; and at a time ſo critical, that his fall 
muſt have been attended not only with the deſtruction of 
this city, but the abſolute ruin of the commonwealth, To 
what then, muſt we attribute the filence of the laws in 
ſuch a caſe? To the miſcarriage of the attempt? As if 
the intention of committing a great crime, becauſe not per- 
petrated, was no object of a legiſlature. We have leſs to 
mourn, no doubt, but not leſs to puniſh, by the fruſtra- 
tion of that dire attempt. | 


How often my Lords, have I been obliged to ſeek my 
ſafety in flight, from the violence and machinations of 
Clodius' cruel deſigns? Had not my own, or the re- 
public's good fortune, preſerved me in theſe exigencies ; 
who is there among you, wculd have demanded a new 
form of trial on my account? What preſumption and 
folly, to compare a Druſus, an Africanus, a Pompey, or 
a Cicero, with Clodius? The loſs of ſuch men may be 
eaſily borne; but, the loſs of a Clodius, pierces to the 
ſoul. „ The ſenate are in tears; the equeſtrian order 
c abſorbed in grief: the city ſtruck with old age; the 
% municipal towns abandoned to ſorrow : the colonies ſuf- 
e fering a conſternation of woe; and nature, haraſſed 
with bitter lamentations, deploring in vain, the meek, 
« the benevolent, the incomparable Clodius.” Not that 
theſe bewailings, were what influenced Pompey to inſtitute 
a new mode of trial, Pompey, is a man indued with a 
moſt extenſive mind; with a penetration more than hu- 
man. He ſaw this caſe in a comprehenſive point of view. 
He reflected, that Clodius had been his enemy, and. that Milo 
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was his friend. He feared, that the ſincerity of his lately 
renewed friendſhip with Clodius might be queſtioned, if he 
appeared forward to join in the general joy. He faw many 
other reaſons beſide, for eſtabliſhing this court. But, my 
Lords, he was moſt influenced, that no ſeeming ſeverity in 
his conduct, ſhould prevent a juſt and intrepid decifion 
upon the cauſe. If he had formed other deſigus, he would 
not have ſelected for judges, thoſe great luminaries of the 
higheſt orders of the ſtate ; as he has now done. 


ReyorTs have been propagated, that in this appoint- 
ment of the judges, Pompey made an invidious exception 
of my friends. But I acquit that great and juſt man, of 
ſuch injurious partiality; nor indeed, could he make ſuch 
an invidious diſtinction, while he followed the maxim, of 
ſelecting men of probity and honor. My intereſt, m 
Lords, is not bounded by my perſonal friendſhips. Thofe 
of an individual, can never be very extenſive ; becauſe, 
flowing through the channels of ſocial intercourſe only, the 
cuſtom of living, neceflarily renders them circumſcribed. 
It Milo and myſelf, have any intereſt in the ſtate, the cauſe 
has been a perſuit of the common good ; which extended 
our connexions with worthy men. Now Pompey having 
determined, and honorably for himſelf, to govern his choice 
by the characters of the men; he could not therefore, 
ſelect the virtuous and the wiſe, without including my friends, 


Taz appointment of you, Lucius Domitius, to be preſi- 
dent of the new court, is another convincing proof, that 
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juſtice untinctured with ſeverity, honor, and truth, were 
the objects he ſought. The law provides, that a preſident 
ſhould be of Contular dignity. And why? Becauſe men 
of high rank, are leſs likely to be intimidated by the levity 
of the populace and the rage of the factious, than inferior 
perſons. You therefore, from among the Conſulars, he fe- 
lected; you, who from your earlieſt youth had given ſuch 
ſhining proofs, of a contempt of popular influence. Could: 
he diſcriminate with greater judgment ? | 


Il now haſten to the queſtion of law. For, if the con- 
ſeſſion of the fact, is not without a precedent, if the ſenate 
approves of the proceeding, if the author of the ſtatute, 
ſeeing that the fact was clear, yet appointed a preſident 
and judges, ſo competent to decide upon the molt ſubtle 
caſe ; we may infer that the queſtion of law was the point, 
the great founder of this court, intended to be tried. No- 
thing then, is before us, my Lords, but to enquire z whe- 
ther Milo or Clodius formed the treacherous ambuſh, ſo 
fatal to the latter? And, that the arguments I ſhall 
hereafter uſe, may come before you, in a more intel- 
ligent and perſpicuous manner; I beg leave to requeſt 
your earneſt attention, while I lay before: you a ſhort 


ſtate of the fact. | 


Pustius CLopius, judging from the proceedings of the 
Comitia of the former year, that he ſhould not be able to 
poſſeſs the Pretorſhip many months; and being refolved, 
to obſtruct and oppoſe the public welfare upon every occa- 
fon, ſuddenly declined the office of Pretor. Differing 
from the reſt of his fellow- citizens, who confidered 58 

office 
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office as a ſtep to higher advancements; and finding, that 
his evil deſigns could not be promoted, with a citizen of 
ſuch conſummate virtue as Lucius Paulus, ſor his colleague; 
he receded from his duty at that time, in hopes of poſſeſ- 
ſing the office the ſucceeding year. He fancied he ſhould 
then be more effectually able to diſtreſs the people, by a 
longer duration of his power. Religious ſcruples, as he 
declared, had no weight with him. The true reaſon being, 
the overthrow of the republic, by more aſſured means, 


Azour this time the almoſt-univerſal voice of the Ro- 
man people, called for Milo's advancement to the Conſu- 
late. , And, Clodius plainly diſcerned, in how great a de- 
gree the election of Milo would cramp and diſappoint, the 
wicked deſigns he had planned for execution, during his 
pretorſhip. His firſt ſtep therefore, was to join the intereſt 
of the 7candidates oppoſed to Milo; but in ſuch a manner, 
to dire& their canvaſs, and govern all their proceedings. 
He aſſerted indeed, that the whole power of the Comitia, 
reſted upon his ſhoulders. *The tribes were next convoked. 
He forced his authority upon them, and ſchemed the idea 
of a new colony ; into which he enrolled, the vileſt of the 
people. But, the greater his acquiſitions became that way, 
the leſs his affairs proſpered elſewhere. And at length, 
when that arch-villain ſaw the election of this brave man, 
the man whom his malignant ſoul deteſted,. was certain ; 
when he found, not from rumor only, but from the ſurer 
teſtimony of a majority of ſuffrages, that Milo muſt be 
your Conſul ; then, he firſt formed his curſed deſign upon 
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the life of Milo. Then, he began to meditate a plan for 


Milo's deſtruction ; and ſoon after, broached his intenti- 
ons to the whole world. 


Now, the public foreſts were to be depopulated ; and 
thoſe ruſtic barbarous ilaves, which he had drawn from 
1 the Apennines to haraſs and ravage Etruria, to become as 
you ſee, the inhabitants of this poliſhed city. All this was 
acted, without a ſhadow of concealment ; on the contrary, 
he induftriouſly reported, that if he could not prevent 

_ Milo's ſucceeding to the Conſulate, he could however, pre- 
vent his enjoying the office. Milo's life, he boaſted, ſhould 
pay for his ſucceſs: and, intimations to this purpoſe, were 
frequently given by Clodius, in the ſenate; and. at other 
times, in public aſſemblies. Being aſked. by the noble Fa- 
vonius, to what purpoſe all his violences tended, while 
Milo lived; what was his anſwer? My Lords; che told 
Favonius, that in three, or in four days at moſt, Milo 
ſhould periſh. And this we have, upon the authority 
of Favonius, who immediately related the particulars to, 
Marcus Cato. 


In the mean time, Clodius knew that Milo muſt leave 
. f. on, or about the twentieth of january, to go 
Lanuvium; by reaſon of an indiſpenſible neceſſity he. 
was under, of repairing thither on that day, to perform 
the legal and ſolemn rites, attending the appointment of a 
prieſt. Clodius however, left Rome the day before; in 
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order, as the event has too plainly proved, to render the 
ſacrifice of Milo more complete, by ſhedding the blood of 
his enemy on his own grounds. So ſtrong indeed, was the 

impulſe of Clodius' fury, that he ſuffered a ſeditious meet- 
ing appointed- for-that day, and "where his fiery ſpirit was. 
engaged to animate the factious members, to. want his pre- 
ſence. A clear proof, that his buſineſs with Milo was ſo pre- 
ciſely determined, in regard to time and place, to baniſh: 
every other conſideration from his mind. 6-34! ATA 


Wurxtas Milo, on the morning of the fatal day attend- 
ed the ſenate, where he continued until the buſineſs! of 
the day concluded; and then returned home. Here, 
after changing his ſhoes, and other parts of his dreſs, 
he remained waiting ſome time, for his wife. He then 
left Rome; but at ſo late an hour, that Clodius had he 
deſigned coming to the city that day, might have arrived 
before his departure. Clodius however, on horſeback, 
meets him on the road. But Clodius, had with him, 
neither his chariot, nor his Grecians, who were generally 
a part of his train, nor had he the ſmalleſt incumbrance 
of equipage. What ſpeaks more plainly than all the reſt, 
he was *unaccompanied by his wife. On the other hand, 
the traitor before you, muſt no doubt, be going upon a 
murderous deſign :: ſhut up. in a carriage, his wife by 
his fide, muffled in a cloke, and ſurrounded by a croud 
of feeble boys and timid girls. id 


"ApouT three o'clock, on the nineteenth: of january, 
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Milo approaching Clodius lands, firſt diſcerned his enemy. 
| Preſently, an armed body of Clodius's party, ruſhing from 
a riſing ground, began the attack. Milo's driver, fell 
in the firſt conflict. Secing this, Milo inſtantly quitted 
the carriage, and throwing off his cloke, determined not 
to fall ingloriouſly. The party led by Clodius, drawing 
their ſwords, haſtened to the carriage, thinking to attack 
Milo behind : while another party, concluding from 
thence, that Milo's fate was ſecure, began to laughter the 
ſervants who followed. Some of the foremoſt of Milo's 
ſervants,” who had been moſt eager to defend their maſter, 
loſt their lives in the firſt onſet; while others farther diſ- 
tant, ſeeing the conflict. ſtrongeſt about the carriage, ſtood 
aloof for ſome time, from the principal ſcene of action. 
But, when they heard from Clodius own mouth, that 
their maſter lay breathleſs on the ground; in that mo- 
ment, my Lords, ſwift vengeance nerved their hitherto 
feeble arms. Then my Lords, and not till then, the 
ſervants of Milo, I ſpeak ſimply to the fat, —without his 
orders, without his preſence, or participation; performed 
an act, which will crown their memories with honor, ſo 
long as fidelity to a maſter, ſhall be deemed virtue in a 


ſervant.“ 


Mr Loxps, this is a true, ſimple, and unadorned re- 
lation, of the fact. Here you ſee, a traitor caught in his 
own ſnares; a ſuperior force, vanquiſhed by the ſteeled 
= arm of juſtice; and virtue, triumphing over deſperation. 


My Lords, I ſhall fay nothing of the confequences attend- 
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ing this caſe, either in reſpe& to the republic, to your- 
ſelves, or to every good man. Nor, ſhall I attribute me- 
rit to Milo, becauſe he was ſo fated; that he could not 
deliver himſelf from danger, without extricating his coun- 
try from far greater. If the circumſtances attending the 
fact, do not juſtify him; nothing I can ſay, will have ef- 
fect. But, if reaſon pteſcribes to the inſtructed, neceſſity 
to ſavages, cuſtom to nations, and inſtinct to brutes ; that 
whenever violence is levelled againſt their bodies, their 
reputation, or their lives, ſuch violence may be lawfully 
repelled : then I will ſay, my Lords, that you cannot cri- 
minate Milo. At leaſt, without ſubjecting every man, 
who may thereafter chance to fall into the hands of the 
thief, or the aſſaſſin, to this dreadful alternative: Of 
ce periſhing, either by their weapons or your ſentence.” 
But if Milo, my Lords, could have imagined himſelf in 
ſuch a dilemma, how much better for him, to have yield- 
ed his throat to the fword which had ſo often thirſted for 
his blood, than to encounter death by your ſentence for 
reſiſting? On the other hand, if you with one voice, 
reject the idea of ſuch a horrid deciſion, the queſtion then 
to be brought before you, is not whether Clodius was 
killed, for that is confeſſed}; but, whether he was killed 
lawfully, or unlawfully ?—A kind of queſtion often 
brought before your. courts, 


In the preſent caſe, treachery has certainly been prac- 
tiſed. The ſenate alſo, have as certainly, adjudged the 
crime to be treaſon; againſt the ſtate. From whom this 
treachery proceeded, is not yet aſeertained. To diſcover 
the author, the object of this new-commiſſioned court. 

The 
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The” ſenate, has hitherto noted the crime only, not 
the man. And Pompey has brought us here, not to 
aſcertain a fact, but to expound the law. Nothing 
therefore no- remains, but an enquiry, to whom the 
treachery | ſhould be imputed? That, I will venture 
to fay, is all at Meint before you. The conſe- 
quence, if you impute the treachery to Milo is, that 
he ſhould be r x. | * o Ie en ene ſhould 
be 1 | 

Mow: will. alk, U ove Pw of robl;* Clodius' evil 
deſigns upon Milo, are to be proved? My Lords, the 
daring, infamous wretch, Clodius, had many purpoſes to 
ſerve, many hopes to ratify, and a great cauſe depending, 
upon the death of Milo. The Caſſinian mode therefore, 
<< To wHAT PURPOSE?” applies exactly here. For, though 
no emoluments whatever, are ſufficient to influence good 
men to acts of injuſtice ; the lighteſt temptations, will 
adduce the wicked. Whereas Milo's death; 'was fraught 
with the _—_ favorable conſequences to the views of 
Clodius. By the removal of Milo, Clodius' Pretorſhip 
was freed 27 a Conſul, whoſe vigilance nothing could 
elude. *- And! he Rad the flattering hope, of ſerving that 
office under other Conſuls, whoſe connivance if not their 
aſſiſtance, might enable him to baffle the republic, and, 
unmoleſtedly execute his furious projects. For, he judged 
that perſons under ſuch great obligations to him, as thoſe 
muſt be, would make no efforts to reſtrain his licentiouſ- 
neſs; even had their power been equal to the under- 
taking. Beſide, he knew, that let their ſentiments be 
ever fo unfavorable to him; they were not a. match for 
21 | | | One 
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one ſo hardened in confederate villany, and ſo deeply 
practiſed, in all the arts of deſtruction. c 


After all, my Lords, are you become ſtrangers in the 
city you govern? The reports, which have ſo long ſtun- 
ned the multitude, have they never reached your ears ? 
Are you alone, my Lords, ignorant of thoſe laws ? Laws, 
did I fay? Let me rather fay, of thoſe torches, thoſe 
peſts of the republic, with which Publius Clodius de- 
ſigned to brand, and curſe us? Produce, Sextus Clo- 
dius, produce I ſay, that venerable code of laws; which 
you are reported, to have borne away from Publius 
houſe like another Palladium, amidſt the rage of arms, 
and midnight riot. Produce, Sextus, that noble ſyſtem 
which Publius framed, and you ſo gloriouſly preſerved. 
Exhibit that illuſtrious code, for the good of the Tri- 
buneſhip; if indeed, you can find a tool, that will adopt 
ſuch a ſyſtem. | | 


Bur, Sextus I ſee is moved. How he darts his fierceſt 
looks againſt me! The ſame he uſes, when he ſeems to 
threaten the extermination of mankind! His counte- 
nance inflames! A blaze iſſues from this great luminary 
of our courts, that confounds me! I am moved; bur, 
not with anger. No, Sextus, you who puniſhed my 
enemy with greater ſeverity than my nature required ; 
you, who thruſt the bloody corſe of Clodius, out from his 
houſe, to be a public ſpectacle; you, who abandoned it, 
half conſumed by unhallowed wood, ſtripped of images, 
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without pomp, oration, or any other "funeral obſequy, to 
be the prey of every night-prowling beaſt ; you, who have 
done all this, though I ought not to commend the deed : 
yet, being practiſed on my enemy, and a villain, the action 
cannot ſurely, deſerve my reſentment, 


You muſt have feen, my Lords, that every period of 
Clodius' Pretorſhip, threatened an innovation upon your 
conſtitution ; unleſs the Conſulate was placed in the hands 
of ſome man of fingular courage, and powerful authority. 
And when, as with one voice, the Roman people declared. 
for Milo; every man knew in that election, he was fixing 
the ſafety of his country, and freeing himfelf from all ap- 
prehenſions of danger. But now, alas! that Clodius is 
dead, and your apprehenſions are diſperſed; Milo can 
{carcely ſecure to himſelf the Conſular dignity. The glory 
he acquired, and which hourly increaſed by his ſucceſsful 
oppoſition to the Clodian faction, is now no more. Clo- 
dius is removed, and you, my Lords, are thereby freed: 
from the dread i an uſurper. The exercitations of Milo's 
virtue and fortitude, are now rendered unneceſſary; his in- 
tereſt in the ſtate 'h extinguiſhed; and, the fountain of his 
glory, dried up. My Lords, while Clodius lived, Milo's. 
election to. the Conſulate, was without a doubt; but. 
now, his ſucceſs is become a circumſtance of. the 
greateſt uncertainty. The death of. Clodius therefore, 
ſo far from being an event beneficial to the intereſt 
of Milo; threatens as. Jou lee, the entire diſſolution 


of his hopes. 
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Tur tongue of {lander may perhaps inſinuate, that Milo's 
anger and reſentment predominating; he uſurped the right 
of avenging his own wrongs, and became the puniſher of 
his own injuries. But ſuppoſe, my Lords, I ſhould prove 
to you, not that theſe were powers more ſtimulous in the 
breaſt of Clodius, than of Milo; but, that they raged in 
the one, and had no exiſtence in the other; could more be 
expected? And why, let me aſk, ſhould Milo bear enmity 
againſt Clodius, the foundation and ſupport of his glory ; 
except from that general principle, which leads mankind 
to the abhorrence of a villain ? But, there were many rea- 
ſons, why Milo ſhould prove ungracious in the eyes of Clo- 
dius. Firſt, as he was my defender, and the protector of 
life. Afterward, as he was the oppoſer of Clodius' 
dangerous deſigns; and the ſole check to his lawleſs 
arms. But, his greateſt crime was, being the public ac- 
cuſer of Clodius, For Clodius always, during the life of 
Milo, was liable to be convicted upon the Plotian law. 
And how, do you apprehend, ſuch a ſpirit as Clo- 
dius' muſt have borne this? With what indignant feel- 
ings? I might indeed ſay, with what juſt feelings; 
for, being natural to a bad man, they become, in ſome 


ſort, juſtifiable? 


LET us now enquire into the character of Clodius ; to 
ſee what light that may throw upon the cauſe. The reſult 
of the enquiry however, will avail but little ; unleſs, proof 
1s produced that Clodius was an enemy to violence ; and, 
that Milo carried all his meaſures by ſuch means. But, 
was this the caſe, my Lords? When forced myſelf, to 
bid a ſorrowful adieu to you, and Rome; did I fear to 

8 2 meet 
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meet the judgment of my country; or were the ſlaves, the 
arms, the aſſaults of Clodius, the true cauſe of my re- 
tiring? For, where was the juſtice of my recal; if my 
banifhment had not been unjuſt? Clodius had, I do not 
deny, fixed a day for my trial; he had impoſed a fine 
alſo, and declared me a traitor. But, do you my Lords, 
think that a charge, which reflected infamy on yourſelves, 
and teemed with the groſſeſt injuſtice toward me; was 
ſuch an one, as I ſhould have feared to meet in judgment ? 
Not ſo, my Lords. I valued the lives of my fellow- citizens, 
which had been ſo often preſerved by my counſels, at too. 
dear a rate; to yield them a ſacrifice to the ſwords of needy 
wretches, and profligate villains. This, be aſſured, was the 
true, and the ſole cauſe of my ſeceſſion from Rome. 


My Lozvps, I had. ſeen Quintus Hortenſius, the light 
and ornament of the preſent age, in attempting to aid me, 
nearly expire under. the aſſaſſinating hands of. baſe ſlaves. 
Caius Vibienus alſo, that excellent ſenator and beſt of 
men, who was in his company, received his death-wound at 
the ſame time, and by the ſame hands. But, when did 
Clodius ſuffer the dagger bequeathed to him by Catiline, 
to remain idle? He aimed that dagger at me; but my 
Lords, I would not expoſe you to the danger of. warding 
off the blow. Even the precious life of Pompey, was 
eſſayed. But, that weapon was. more ſucceſsfully di- 
reed to Papirius; as the blood which ſtained the Appian 
way, the monument of the Appii, will better expreſs. 


The very ſame dagger, which had not been for ſome. time 
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levelled at my breaſt, was again pointed there; and, in 
the Via Sacra lately, as you well know, I narrowly eſ- 


. 


caped its murdrous paint. 


Is there any thing ſimilar to this, in the character of 
Milo? When, my Lords, did he make uſe of force, ex- 
cept. in defence of your oppreſſed city ; upon the oppreſ- 
ſor Clodius' openly contemning all authority ? If his life, 
had been the object of Milo's wiſhes ; what frequent, what 
glorious occaſions were preſented, of gratifying thoſe 
wiſhes ? In the attack made upon Milo's houſe, and 
when the inſult was offered to his Houſehold Gods by Clo- 
dius and his ruffians, had their chieftain fallen ;-—who- 
would not have applauded the act? If in the deſperate at- 
tack upon that ſingularly brave and good man, Publius Sex- 
tus, the colleague of Milo, the life of Clodius had paid 
the forfeit; is there any man would have condemned ſo juſt 
an exaction? Or, when the excellent Fabricius, propohng 
a law for my recal was abuſed, and the forum ſtreamed with 
Roman blood: it Milo had then given the blow? Suppoſe 
he had ſtruck home, when the houſe of Lucius Cecilius, 
that juſt, that brave Pretor, was aſſailed: who would have 
arraigned the act? Or again, when the law of my recal 
paſſed ; when the whole empire concurred in decreeing the 
merit of my deliverance to Milo? My Lords, had Milo 
then conſigned the villain Clodius to everlaſting perdition ; 
Rome herſelf, would have recorded the deed, as an eternal 
memorial of her own glory. 
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Tux Conſulate, was at that time, in the hands of the 
brave, the illuſtrious Publius Lentulus : Lentulus, the 
ſcourge of Clodius, the puniſher, of his crimes, the pa- 
tron of the ſenate, the aſſerter of the ſenate's prerogatives, 
the guardian and actor of its reſolves ; and, the reſtorer of 
my ſafety. Seven Pretors, and eight tribunes of the peo- 
ple, adverſe to Clodius; eſpouſed my cauſe. Pompey 
alſo, the author and guardian of my return, whoſe endea- 
vors were followed with the important and honorable revo- 
cation of the ſentence. of my baniſhment, by an unani- 
mous decree of the ſenate ; he was Clodius' enemy. Pom- 
pey indeed, firſt moved the Roman people in my favor. 
And, when the decree of Capua paſſed, Pompey firſt gave 
| thoſe ſigns of encouragement to the people, then ſoliciting 
and imploring his protection of me, which united all Italy 
in rendering me to my country. T he univerſal voice of 
the people, at that time, raged againſt Clodius; in a pro- 
portion to the love which they manifeſted for me. Such 
was the ardor of their affection for me, that I will venture 
to ſay, the murder of Clodius would not have been at that 
time, conſidered as an object for puniſhment ; but rather, 
an act deſerving their beſt rewards. Still, Milo perſevered 
in ſentiments of moderation. Twice, he cited Clodius to 
anſwer judicially; but never uſed force. 


Bur, why do I mention theſe circumſtances ? See the 
conduct of Milo, diſpoſſeſſed of all offices, appearing in a 
private capacity; to anſwer the accuſations of Clodius. 
For, when Pompey himſelf, urging the "defence of 1985 
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was aſſaulted upon the trial; who will deny, that this was 
not only a convenient, but, a juſt occaſion, of filencing. 
Clodius, that diſturber of the public peace ? And lately, 
when Mark Antony erected a ſtandard for the reſort of all 
good men; when that noble youth, with unparalleled 
bravery, took the whole weight of our defence upon 
his own ſhoulders, and kept aloof that monſter, which 
our courts of juſtice had in vain, attempted to con- 
fine; when Clodius, flying from the juſt vengeance ready 
to overtake him, concealed himſelf under the favor. of 
a dark ſtaircaſe: Immortal Gods] how favorable the. 
juncture 3: how proper the ſituation ; for eaſing the world. 
of ſuch a burthen? What applauſe to Milo, in the exe- 
cution ; what glory to Antony, in the event? How often 
alſo, when the Comitia was held in the open field, has 
Clodius lain at the mercy of Milo? When attempting to 
force the Comitia's boundaries, with ſwords and miſſile 
weapons, prepared for the purpoſe, the appearance of 
Milo penetrated his ſoul with fear, and he fled with the 
utmoſt precipitation to the Tyber. Did not every honeſt 
Roman then wiſh, that, the undaunted courage of Milo, had 
been leſs tempered with humanity ? 


AFTER this, muſt we. ſuppoſe that Milo, regardleſs of an 
opportunity,, when all mankind favored him ; purpoſely 
ſought one, wherein he muſt inevitably meet with oppoſi- 
tion? That, when the time, the place, the circumſtances, 
all juſtified him, he dared not ſtrike; and yet, was for- 
ward to revenge, when the attack was ill- timed, injudici- 
ouſly ſited, and, at the greateſt riſk of his life? At a 
time too, when he was a candidate for the higheſt honors 
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of your ſtate, and the day of his election approach- 
ing? »A day, when the proudeſt man, inevitably feels 
the fears, the indignation, the folicitude, inſeporable from 
a ſupplicant? A day too, when, not only public reproach 
is let looſe, but the whiſper of flander, is alfo buſy in its 
attacks? When the loud voice of rumor, however falſcly 
reporting, however unjuſtly accuſing, ſhakes us with 
horror? When every word appals, every eye darts 
venom? Nothing indeed can be ſo ſoft, fo tender, 
ſo variable and. flexible, as the ſentiments of our fellow 
citizens on ſuch occaſions. They not only brand a 
man with his real faults; they degrade even his merits 
into crimes. 


PatmiSinG ſo much, can you imagine that Milo, ſhould 
Þ =; the day he had ſo long languiſhed to fee, and on which 
all his hopes of public favor reſted ; think hands ftained 
with recent blood the propereſt to implore, or a tongue 
confeſſing the guilt of murder, the moſt eligible to ſolicit 
your ſuffrages? This can never be believed of Milo; how- 
ever conſonant to Clodius' ſituation. Milo once removed, 
the way to abſolute power was open to Clodius. For, who 
my Lords, is ignorant, that the hope of impunity is a-ſtrong 
temptation to the commiſſion of evil? And in which of the 
competitors might this hope be ſuppoſed the ſtrongeſt? In 
Milo, who immediately flies to your judgment, upon the com- 
miſſion of an act of unavoidable neceſſity, if not, of emi- 
nent juſtice; or in Clodius, who ſo thoroughly contemned 
all judgments and penalties, that nothing came recom- 
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mended to him, which did not contravene the principles of 
nature, or the law of the land? 


Bur, why ſhould I argue? Why continue the diſpute ? 
Of you, brave and honourable Petilius ; of you, Mar- 
cus Cato, whom the fates, ſurely "by divine intendment, 
created for the fenate ; of you both I aſk, whether Favo- 
nius did not, before the death of Clodius aſſure you, Clo- 
dius had declared, that before three days elapſed, Milo 
ſhould periſh? Four days after making this declaration, 
my Lords, he attempted the execution. As he did not 
heſitate to diſcloſe his intentions; can you, my Lords, he- 
ſitate, on whom to fix the guilt ? But, you will aſk, 
how Clodius ſhould be able to fix a certain period? I 
have already accounted for that. He could not be igno- 
rant of the day, appointed for the anniverſary ſacrifices at 
Lanuvium ; he knew that Milo, muſt of neceſſity ſet out 
for Lanuvium, at, or about that time; and he was re- 
ſolved to ſeize the opportunity. 


Bur, how did this coincide, in reſpect to other concerns 
of Clodius? On that very day, a diſtracted aſſembly was 
to be put in motion by a hireling Tribune, a wretch of his 
own creation, And would Clodius do you think, have 
been abſent from Rome on ſuch a day, a day when ſedition 
was raging throughout the city, unleſs to execute a piece 
of more precious miſchief elſewhere? Here is you ſee, 
a public manifeſt reaſon, for his being at Rome ; but there 
was none for his leaving the city. Now, Milo's ſtay at 
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Rome, was impoſſible; there was not only a reaſon, but 
an inevitable cauſe, which compelled him to go. And 
as his rout was known to Clodius, we ſhould aſk, whe- 
ther Clodius' being on the road, was a circumſtance 
known to Milo? I would firſt enquire, how Milo was 
to gain that knowledge. A queſtion you cannot fairly 
put, in reſpect to Clodius. His friend, Titus Patinas, 
had there been no other ſource of information, was a 
certain channel, to convey the intelligence of what was 
to be done at Lanuvium that day. But, ſuch was the 
general notoriety of the fact, there was not a perſon in 
that city, who could not have informed him of the 
circumſtance. | 


Ix regard to Clodius' return; how was Milo to procure 
information? Admit that he enquired, which I preſume 
to be an extenſive conceſſion ; admit alſo, what my 
friend Arrius has ſaid, that he had corrupted a ſlave. 
Let us however, read the depoſitions of the witneſſes be- 
fore you. What fays Caius Caſſinius, ſurnamed Scola, 
an Interamnian, the intimate companion and followers of 
Clodius; the ſame Caſſinius, who formerly ſwore to Clo- 
dius being at Interamna and at Rome, the ſame hour ? 
Why, he tells you in evidence, that Clodius intended to 
paſs the whole day at Alba; but a meſſenger ſuddenly 
arriving with intelligence of the death of Cyrus the ar- 


chitect, occaſioned his reſolve of returning inſtantly to 


Rome. Caius Clodius, another of Publius Clodius' aſ- 
ſociates, confirms thoſe circumſtances; one inference 
therefore, is clearly drawn from their evidence. They 
totally acquit Milo of a deſign to meet Clodius on the 

| road ; 
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road; for chance alone, as you ſee, directed Clodius' 
proceedings. 


Ix the next place; and why ſhould not I take this op- 
portunity of doing myſelf juſtice? Thoſe who manage 
this proſecution have aſſerted, that though the fact of 
e was committed by Milo, the previous arrange- 
ments were made, by a perſon of more conſiderable rank. 
My Lords, I need not tell you, that inſinuation is levelled 
at me. Thoſe low, profligate men, would ſtigmatize 
my character, with the atrocious crimes of rapine and 
murder. But, they ſtand convicted of falſhood by the 
teſtimonies of their own party; for theſe agree, that Clo- 
dius would not have been on his return to Rome the 
day in queſtion, had not the unexpected event regardin 

Cyrus, occurred. My ſpirits recover, I feel myſelf diſ- 
burthened of the charge: nor, ſhall I fear henceforward 
to be ſuſpeted of perſuing defigns, which never could 


have found an entrance into my imagination, 


To proceed however, in examining objections. From 
the evidence I have mentioned which ſtates, that Clodius' 
firſt intentions were, to remain at Alba, inferences may 
be drawn that we ſhould not ſuſpe& him of leaving that 
place upon a deſign of murder; nor indeed, with any 
treacherous view whatever. Now I, for my own part, 
ſee this pretended harbinger of Cyrus' death; to be no 
other than a meſſenger appointed by Clodius, to announce 
the approach of Milo. For, I would aſk, why ſuch haſte 
to inform Clodius of Cyrus' death? He was at the point 
of death, when Clodius parted from him at Rome. I 
T 2 Was 
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was preſent at the parting; and with Clodius, ſealed up 
his will, which was publicly „executed; Clodius, and 
myſelf, being his heirs. Alas! how very extraordinary, 
that a man left expiring one day, ſhould be dead: early 
in the next] How neceſſary to be informed of an event 
ſo ſingular and unexpected! 


Ar ten, however, on the ſucceeding day, an expreſs 
arrives to Clodius with the news. Suppoſe all this to be 
caſual, and right in reſpe& of the meſſenger ;, where was 
the neceſſity of an immediate journey to Rome? Why 
travel in the night? Which, was the circumſtance of 
the caſe, that preſſed ſo ftrongly ? Perhaps Clodius being 
-Cyrus' heir? In regard to that, was there any thing, 
reſpecting the legacy, which his preſence could expedite? 
And if that had been the eaſe, could he receive the 
money only in the night? Muſt he have forfeited: his 
claim, by letting it ſtand over till the morning? A jour- 
_ ney to Rome by night, was certainly rather to be avoided: 
than ſought, on the part of Clodius. But Milo, had he 
formed any deſigns againſt Clodius' life, and had got 
private information of his ſetting out at night; would, 
no doubt, have waited: till. dark, to intercept him on the. 
road. | 


For, had he killed Clodius, by night, being in a ſoli- 
tary place, and among the haunts of thieves,, a denial of 
the fact, a bare negation, muſt have procured his acquit- 
tal; from judges, who, now that he confeſſes the fact, 
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are anxious for his preſervation. But, in the firſt in- 
ſtance, the very mention of the place, the well-known 
receptacle, and ſcreen of banditti, would have baniſhed 
every ſuſpicion. of Clodius' falling by other hands; while 
the chaos: of night, and the ſurrounding ſolitude, had in 
any caſe, effectually concealed Milo. In the next place, 
ſuch numbers have been abuſed, plundered, and ſtripped 
by the deceaſed, and ſo many were apprehenſive of ſharing. 
the like fate ; that Clodius' death, with great appearance 
of probability, might have been imputed to ſome of thoſe. 


In a word, all Etruria might have been reaſonably ſuſ- 
pected. of the fact. 


Bor Clodius, we are told, determining upon his return 
from Aricia that day, left the main road to go by Alba. 
Now, granting that Milo got information of his leaving 
Aricia; he muſt, by the ſame means know, that Clodius, 
though he intended to return to Rome that day, would 
call at his villa. Why then did he not attack him before 
he reached his villa, leſt he might continue there? Or, 
take his ſtation in ſome convenient place, where Clodius 
muſt neceſſarily paſs by night? My Lords, every thing 
hitherto has. proved, that Milo was intereſted in the pre- 
ſervation of Clodius' life; but that the reverſe” was true, 
with reſpe& to Clodius. The choice object of his life, 
was attainable, only by Milo's death. In this. man, no- 
ſymptoms of reſentment ever appeared toward Clodius ; 
in the other, every ſign of the moſt inveterate rancor 
toward Milo. Clodius,. was conſtantly urging violence; 
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while the former never acted but defenſively. Clodius, 
publicly denounced vengeance and death to Milo; but 
Milo never threatened any man. His journey, was known 
to Clodius; but, to Clodius' return, Milo was an entire 
ſtranger. On one, a journey was compulſive; to the 
other, unneceſſary. For the departure of Milo, the day 
was fixed, and by public authority; whereas Clodius' 
journey was a private act, and his purpoſe uncertain. 
This, invented many reaſons for changing his times; 
the other, could not alter his. If Milo had borne 
about him ſuch a treacherous deſign, why did he 
not wait for Clodius' return at night, near the 
city? And Clodius, if he had poſſeſſed no appre- 
henſion of ſuch a deſign; muſt have known how 
dangerous the approaches to the city are, at all times 


by night. 


Lr us next examine, what I take to be a leading queſ- 
tion : To which of the two, the place itſelf, was the moſt 
favorable for ſuch an encounter? You, my Lords, may 
think that too clear to need a diſcuſſion. Indeed, this 
circumſtance might be reſolved by another queſtion fo 
very obvious, that I ought to aſk your indulgence for pro- 
poling the firſt. The true ſtatement is. this: Whether 
Milo ſhould chooſe for ſuch buſineſs, a ſpot which was 
part of the inheritance of Clodius ; ſituated on an emi- 
ncnce; overlooked on all ſides by thoſe extravagant build- 
ings he was carrying on; and from whence, he could 
inſtantly pour upon him, a thouſand able-bodied men ? 
Or, whether Clodius, conſcious as he muſt be, of ſuch 
great advantages; there himſelf laid the ſcene of Milo's 
Bt deſtruction ? 
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deſtruction? My Lords, THE FACT SPEAKS: no argu- 
ment can be ſo forcible. 


Wzze words prohibited, and your judgment to be 
formed from a painting of this tranſaction ; you might 
then eaſily diſtinguiſh between the innocent man and the 
traitor. One would be repreſented to you, fitting in a 
carriage; enveloped by a cloke ; and his wife at his fide. 
Some judgment would be neceſſary to determine, which 
of the three was the greateſt incumbrance ; the cloke, 
the carriage, or the lady. How 'excellently well, muſt 
a man be prepared for action, when pinioned by a cloke ; 
impriſoned in a carriage; and, ſhackled by a woman ? 
Let us now ſee the other fide of the picture? Clodius, 
leaving his ſeat, and in a hurry: wherefore? And in 
the evening: for what reaſon? At a late hour, and in 
the midſt of winter : what ſo urgently impelling? He 
leaves the main road, to paſs to Pompey's ſeat : for 
what? To viſit him? No, he knew Pompey was at 
Alſium. That he might ſee his villa? Which he had 
ſeen a thouſand times. What was the occaſion then, of 
all this ſhuffling and delay? Nothing can be more ob- 
vious. That he might gain time, and meet Milo on the 
ſpot ſelected with ſuch very favorable circumſtances. 
Here you may ſee, the wiſe proviſion of an experienced 
villain; contraſted with the incumbered, and unprovided 
condition of Milo, 


Wuo can recollect a prior inſtance of Clodius' travelling 
without his wife : and why was ſhe not with him then ? 
Who before, ever met him on the road but in a carriage; 


though 


though upon this occaſion, we find him on horſeback ? 


His Greek minions, who attended him, even in the 
” Tuſcan camp, and ſeemed upon every other expedition 
to move as an appendage of his body : why did they 
diſappear at this juncture? Becauſe, upon this expedi- 
tion, every ſpecies of incumbrance was cautiouſly avoided, 


Miro, contrary to his uſual method, was here accom- 
panied by a band of finging boys, and a crowd of girls, 
his wife's attendants. | Whereas Clodius, who at all for- 
mer times drew after him, a train of whores, pimps, and 
miſcreants; came now into the field with the appearance 
of one, who was to meet a foe of ſome confideration. 
How happened he then, to fail in the attack? Becauſe, 
the unprepared traveller does not always fall a prey to the 
lurking thief, but premeditate villany, is ſometimes 
entangled in its own ſnares; and becauſe, though Clodius 
with every advantage of preparation, attacked the totally 


unprepared; this was but the attack of an effeminate 
wretch, upon men of valor. 


No man will ſuppoſe, that Milo was ſo wanting to 
himſelf, at any time, to appear abroad without the.com- 
mon means of defence. He knew too well, the intereſt 
Clodius had in his death, the rancor he bore him, and 
the raſhneſs of his nature; not to expect every ill, 
at his hands. He was not ignorant, that Clodius not 
only ſought his life ; but that he offered large rewards to 
his aſſaſſinator. For theſe reaſons, he never expoſed him- 
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ſelf totally unguarded and unattended, Add to all theſe 


circumſtances, the accidents, the uncertain event of war, 
and the common fate of battle: which often rob the ex- 
ultor, juſt ready to give the conquering blow, of all his 
ſpoils ; and crown the fallen with victory. Beſide, Milo 
was attacked by an adverſary ignorant of war, indolent, 
gorged with gluttony and wine; and ſo ſtupid to imagine, 
that having cleared the way to Milo's perſon, he had no- 
thing to apprehend from his diſtant attendants. But here 
lay both his miſtake and his danger. Thoſe attendants 
ſeeing the deſperate ſituation of their maſter, being fired 
with rage, and become ſwift to revenge his ſuppoſed fall; 
drew upon Clodius, a juſtly-merited fate, And in this, I 
can boldly aſſert, they ated as all faithful ſervants ought 
to "i toward the ſuppoſed and apparent murderer of their 
MAITCF, 1 15 


Bur why, you will aſk, did he free them from ſervi- 
tude? Was he afraid they ſhould betray him; that op- 
preſſed by torture, they ſhould confeſs, Clodius was killed 
by the ſervants of Milo on the Appian way ?—What was 
the torture to produce? What to be got by that? A 
confeſſion of killing? He was killed. But lawfully, or 
not? What has the torture to do with that ? The rack 
is for extorting a confeſſion of facts: points of law belong 
to the judge. 


Tux queſtion of law, therefore, is now the ſole ſubject 
of enquiry. All that your torture could draw forth, is al- 
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ready confeſſed. If you ſhould aſk, why he freed thoſe 


ſervants, rather than 'why he did not more amply reward 
them; you muſt be at a loſs to know how to ground your 
charge againſt the prifoner. For Marcus Cato, one of the 
compeers of this court, and a man who always ſpeaks with 
firmneſs and confiftency, declared in a riotous afſembly, 
which was reduced to order by Milo's authority; that ſer- 
vants in defending the lives 4 their maſters, not only me- 
rited their — but were worthy of the higheſt re- 
wards. And indeed, what gratuities can overpay, the 
fidelity and affection of good ſervants; in whoſe hands all 
our lives are depoſited? My Lords, from the courage and 
fidelity of ſervants, a man may receive greater advantages, 
than the preſervation of life itſelt. A man's ſervants may 
prevent an enemy from glutting his ſavage eyes, and ſati- 
ating his revenge, with a view of the bloody, mangled 
corſe of their maſter. And would you have ſuch ſervants, 
the prefervers of their maſter's life, the avengers of infamy, 
and his ſhield againſt murder; ' conſigned to the torments of 
the rack? J am ſure, that amidft all the misfortunes-which 
now environ Milo, he feels ſupreme conſolation from re- 
flecting; that whatever: may be the iſſue to himſelf, he has 
| been able to enen and reward ſuch feryants. 10 fte 
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Bur the examinations now carrying on, within the verge 
of the Temple of Liberty, are ſaid to preſs ſtrongly upon 
Milo. I would aſk, from whoſe ſlaves thoſe 2 

were taken? From the ſlaves of Publius Clodius: - 

whom interrogated ? Appius. Who produced 130 
ſlaves? — Appius. Whence came they? — From Appius. 
Divine Powers! What unparalleled eruelty ! Shew me 
$3597 the 
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the law that admits the teſtimony of ſlaves; except as in 
Clodius' caſe, a caſe. of inceſt ? But, ſhall the death of 
Clodius, who has now drawn nearer to the Gods, than when 
he once penetrated: their ſolemn receſſes; ſhall his death, 
and a violation of the divine rites, | be enquired after, with 
circumſtances of equal ſolemnity? Our anceſtors, never 
permitted the evidence of a ſlave to be taken againſt his 
maſter; not merely from the doubtfulneſs of ſuch evi- 
dence, but becauſe an indignity was thereby put upon the 
maſter, worſe than death itſelf. And indeed, how can 
we expect, that the ſervants of a proſecutor, ſhould give a 
juſt evidence in reſpect of the accuſed? - © 


Howzver, we will take a view of this mode of 
enquiry, and ſuppoſe the examination by Appius. Here 
you, Ruſcio, Caſca; Did Clodius way-lay Milo? Yes. 
Drag them to immediate execution. No, no, he did 
not. You: may expect your freedom. What an excellent 
method of diſcovering the truth? They are ſuddenly 
brought to the torture, but ſeparate from the reſt; and 
then confined in dungeons, where no acceſs to them is al- 
lowed. After being kept three or four months in cuſtody 
of the proſecutor; they are, by the proſecutor himſelf, 
produced to the court. What alas! can be more credible 
than evidence ſo ingeniouſly acquired, ſo very incor- 


ruptly obtained ? 


My Loxps, the powerful arguments, the circumſtantial 
proofs, with which this caſe every where abounds, have 
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already 1 hope, convinced you, that when your city be- 
trayed a ſcene of general confuſion, Milo's return was with 
that apparent ſerenity of mind, that purity of heart, that 
immoveable ſpirit; which indicates a man untortured by 
the remembrance of any crime, conſcious of no guilt, and 
in dread of no puniſnment. If my Lords, theſe incidents 
have not convinced you, recollect, By the Immortal Pow- 
ers | I conjure you to recollect, the diſpatch with which he 
accelerated his return to Rome; the dignity of mind, the 
intrepid countenance he diſplayed in aſcending the forum, 
while the courts were in a blaze; and above all, recollect 
the firmneſs, with which he then addreſſed you. The 
ſurrender of his perſon was made, not to the people alone, 
but to the ſenate alſo. Not only to thoſe, but to the 
army, to the troops of the republic likewiſe. And laſtly, 
to that great perſonage, whom the ſenate has inveſted with 
the government of the commonwealth, the command of 
the army, and the care of all the Italian youth, To him 
certainly, he never would have ſurrendered himſelf, had he 
doubted of the juſtice of his cauſe: as that great man 
heard all, was deeply alarmed, had many ſuſpicions, and 
believed ſome particulars. . 


Great, my Lords, I allow to be, the power of conſci- 
ence z great indeed, in all caſes. While the innocent are 
relieved from their fears; the guilt of offenders is, by the 
ſame faculty, ever placed before their eyes. The ſe— 
nate's frequent approbation of Milo's cauſe, was not pro- 
nounced but upon the beſt grounds. The wiſdom of that 
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auguſt body, immediately penetrated the nature of the 
act. This, joined to his own firmneſs of ſoul, and the 
conſiſtency of his defence, very ſoon fixed their opinion 
in his favor. Yet you, my Lords, muſt remember, when 
the news of Clodius death firſt reached the city, that 
not only the enemies of Milo, but many others in- 
different to his cauſe, though of weak judgments, 


gave their opinion, that Milo never would return to 
Rome. 


Sou men imagined, an angry and violent ſpirit, led 
Milo to this act. That, under the influence of v 
he ſtruck the blow which deprived Clodius of his life. 
Little regarding, whether he ever ſaw his country again, 
or not; and indifferent to all things, ſo he could glut 
his revenge with the blood of his enemy. While others, 
nobly attributed this action, to a generous and patriotic 


ſpirit; not doubting, that the ſame brave man, who had 


at ſuch great hazard, eſtabliſhed the freedom of his coun- 
try, would ever ſcruple to ſubmit to her laws; or vo- 
luntarily refign, the immortal honor of having left us 
the bleſſing of liberty, procured by ſuch a great effort of 
his virtue. Still, detractors were not wanting, who an- 
nounced him a Catiline ; and thoſe were big with direſul 
omens. He will ſoon ſhew his proper colors,” faid 
they, „ You will ſee him ſpeedily ſeize on ſome place, 
convenient for making war upon the republic.” Miſ- 
taken people | But ſuch alas! is often the fate of the 
moſt deſerving citizens! Their virtues neglected; or their 
moſt glorious actions referred to baſe motives! However, 
| theſe ſuggeſtions you ſee, have proved falſe ; but, had 

A: Milo 
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Milo done any thing unjuſtfable in the Aug inſtanee, 
_ had certainly been verified. 0 . 


War adi; were afterward heaped upon him? 
* ſo groſs, that had he been conſcious but of 
the leaſt of them, would have ſtruck him with horror. 
But, how did he ſuſtain himſelf under them? How 
refiſt their virulence? Immortal Gods! Reſiſt? He 
ſpurned, he contemned them. Which an unconſcious 
mind without conſummate courage, could no more have 
effected; than could the fame courage, without the moſt 

@' innocence, A gteat number of ſhields, ſwords, 
bridles, javelins, and darts, were ſaid to be ſomewhere 
lodged. According to the fame accounts, in every ftreet 
and alley of the city, Milo had hired a place to depoſit 
military ſtores. By other accounts, a quantity of arms, 
had been tranſported on the Tyber, to his ſeat at Ocri- 
cula. His houſe on the Capitolinian hill, was pro- 
nounced to be a mere magazine of ſhields; and com- 
buſtible matter, worked up for particularly-fierce execu- 
tion, was ſaid to be diſperſed all over the city. Theſe 
reports were ſpread throughout Rome, and even gained 
credit; nor were they rejected, until evident proof was 


made of their fal ſhood. 


I au one, my Lords, who admired the extreme vigi- 
lance of Pompey ; but, I muſt nevertheleſs, ſpeak with- 
out reſerve. T hoſe, on whom the government of a ſtate 
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devolves, are I know, compelled to hear every allegation; 
they are indeed, obliged to hear too much. But why 
Licinius, ſuch a - wretched fellow, a "ſlayer of cattle, 
ſhould be noticed; Pompey himſelf beſt knows. This 
fellow forges a ſtory, that the ſervants of Milo, becoming 
intoxicated with liquor at his houſe, made a confeſſion 
to him, of a conſpiracy they had entered into againſt 
Pompey's life. And, that. afterward, one of the con- 
ſpirators actually ſtabbed the informant, in order to pre- 
vent a diſcovery of the proceeding. - This curious infor- 
mation, Licinius delivered to Pompey, at his gardens. 
I was immediately ſummoned thither. By the advice of 
Pompey's friends, the affair was referred to the ſenate. 
I confeſs, my Lords, I was near expiring when I received 
the firſt intelligence of ſuch great danger impending, over 
the life of my own, and my country's preſerver. Still, 
I could not but wonder, that any credit ſhould be given, 
to the evidence of ſuch a cut-throat fellow as Licinius. 
JI was indeed aſtoniſhed, that the confeſſion of a ſet of 
drunken flaves, ſhould be, for a moment heard. Or, 
that a ſcratch on the fide, reſembling the raſure of a 
needle, ſhould. paſs for the ſtroke of a gladiator. 


Pourzr, here demonſtrated as I apprehend, more of 
caution than timidity. He was willing, not only in caſes 
of real danger, but of the {lighteſt appearance, to place 
you beyond the reach of fear. Rumors were circulated, 
that an attack was made upon the houſe of the noble, 
the brave Caius Ceſar, which laſted during ſeveral hours 
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of the night, No man pretends however, to have heard 
the attack, no perſon ſaw it, though the houſe ſtands in 
one of the moſt frequented parts of the city. Still, the 
rumors were credited. The renown of Pompey's cha- 
racter, placed him always, in my opinion, above enter- 
taining a ſuſpicion of fear; but no enquiry can be too 
minute, by thoſe who have the direction of the public 
fafety. At another time Milo, in a full ſenate held at 
the capitol, was charged by one of your members, with 
bearing about him a concealed ' weapon. Milo inſtantly, 
and in that ſolemn place, preſented himſelf naked before 
you; that, as his conduct, both as a man and a citizen 
of Rome, had not been ſufficient to exempt him from 
ſuch a heinous charge; the fact, without any other de- 
fence, "might prove his innocence. And thus the charge 
was clearly proved, to be the reſult of malice, and 
falſhood. | l 


NzverTHELESs, if Milo muſt ſtill be deemed an object 
of public dread; the Clodian proſecution will not greatly 
affect us. But your ſuſpicions Pompey, will ' awaken all 
our fears. - Pompey, I fay again and again; I invocate 
you repeatedly, by name, that not one word may eſcape 
you; and I again tell you Pompey, that your ſuſpicions 
are the ſole ſource of our apprehenſions. If you have any 
doubts concerning Milo; if you ſuſpect him now, or at 
any former period, of deſigns againſt your life; if the 
hoſt of Italy, as ſome of our public officers, ſtile you; 
if the arms of Rome, the Capitolinian guards, the guards 
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and ſentries of the city; if that choſen band of Roman 
youth, honored with the preſervation of your perſon, and 
the ſafety of your houſe; if I fay, all theſe be armed 
againſt the efforts of one man, their united force pre- 
pared, and bent againſt this one ſuſpected perſon: Great 
indeed muſt be his ſtrength, wonderful his audacity and 
perſeverance in oppoſition, but little ſuited to the ſtrength 
and powers of an individual ; ſeeing, that our renowned 
and choſen leader, at the head of all the forces of the 
republic; is the foe, with. whom he muſt contend, 


Bor, who is there uninformed, that the forces of the 
republic have been committed to your hands, on purpoſe 
to confirm the ſound, and ſtrengthen the decayed parts, 
of our empire and the conſtitution? If a proper time, 
and place, were aſſigned to Milo, he could eafily con- 
vince you, that no man was ever more dear to another, 
than you are to him: That he neyer evaded any circum- 
ſtance of danger, to eſtabliſh your dignity: That, to 
maintain your glory, he has often engaged that baneful 
villain Clodius : That, to your counſels he applied during 
his tribuneſhip, on every occaſion regarding my ſafety, 
then a great object of your care: That, he owes his life 
to your protection, the Pretorſhip to your intereſt : And, 
that he always reſted firmly, on the idea of poſſeſſing two 
friends; you, and myſelf. Secure of the one, from fa- 
vors received; aſſured of the other, from favors conferred. 
But, had your ſuſpicions been fixed beyond the power of 
removing; and no poſlible event could have quieted 
your apprehenſions, ſtopped your fears, and given peace 
to the city, without his deſtruction ;| he would, though a 
X F Roman 
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Roman by birth, by principle, and by choice, have de- 
parted a willing exile. Nevertheleſs, illuſtrious Conſul, 
in that awful moment as in the preſent, he would have 
made a previous appeal to your judgment. 


How variable and fluctuating, are all the incidents of 
life! How fleeting, how inconftant, the gifts of for- 
tune! What diſloyalty, tergiverſation, and — ſerving, 
in friends! How ready to fear, how ſwift to Hy, upon 
the ſmalleſt approach of danger | There may be a day, 
when popular commotion may ſhake, even your autho- 
rity Pompey ; though I hope, without effect. Still fuch 
a day may come, and againſt a probable evil we ought 
ſurely to keep a vigilant guard; a day, when you will be- 

wail the loſs of the warmeſt friendſ{hip, the moſt un- 
ſhaken principles, and the nobleſt ul, that ever digui- 
fed the human exiſtence. 


Bur who would believe that Pompey, a man AD ſkilled 
in the Roman law, ſo well read in the hi „aud fo 
perfectly acquainted with the true conſtitution "the em 
pire; ſhould, when required by the ſenate, to fee Har 
THE REPUBLIC SUSTAINED NO DAMAGE; by which ſhort, 
though powerful ſentence, the Conſular power is without 
further decree, armed with. the whole force of the ftate : 
who, I ſay would believe, that Pompey, indued with a 
great army, and an unlimited power of levying men, 
fix upon a legal method of judging Milo; if our 
great leader's intentions had been, as they are repreſented, 
the abolition of all law ? This circumſtance plainly in- 
dicates, that Pompey deems all the accuſations. * 

Milo 
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Milo, to be falſely preferred. For, he has enacted a law 
whereby, as I apprehend, not only your candor behoves 
you my Lords, to acquit the priſoner ; but a ſentence of 
acquittal is likewiſe expected from you, by the whole 
world. 


Tas preſence of Pompey, ſurrounded by the power of 
Rome, ſufficiently declares your independent fituation. 
For, Pompey could never fo far derogate from his own 

_ dignity, to aſk for your aſſiſtance in a caſe, where, by 
the ancient prefcription of cuſtom, his office entitles him 
to an excluſive power of puniſhing? Theſe guards 
therefore, are in fact, your guard, And you are, by 
them clearly inſtructed ; that you have free and unre- 
ſtrained permiſſion, to examine and condemn, the ſe- 
ditious reſolves of yeſterday's riotous meeting. 


My Loxps, be aſſured the Clodian charge ſimply con- 
ſidered, does not at all affect me. Nor, am I fo dull, ſo 
great a ſtranger here, nor yet ſo uninſtructed, to be un- 
able to gueſs at your ſentiments, concerning the death 
of Clodius. And had I not, as I prefame I have, done 
away the blood of Clodius; Milo might have openly, 
ſecurely, and, by "a cLomovs FALsHooD, called the act 
his own. I did not, he might have ſaid, kill a Spurius 
Melius, who, by fupplying the public fearcity at his 
own expence, became ſuſpected of popular aims, and 

thence fell under the charge of views tending to mo- 
narchy. Nor, a Tiberius Gracchus, who, by a ſeditious 
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procedure depoſed his colleague; actions, which have 

filled the world, with the glory of the perpetrators. And, 
as the man, who ſaved his country with imminent danger 
to himſelf, poſſeſſes the right of ſpeaking boldly; he 
might have ſaid, I killed a man, detected by our nobleſt 
matrons, in committing the moſt horrid adulteries upon 
the very reſting places of our Gods. He might have pro- 
ceeded to ſay, I killed a man, whom the ſenate judged a 
proper object, to ſuffer the expiation of violence offered 
to our religious ſolemnities; and whom Lucullus ſwore, 
had committed inceſt with his own ſiſter; which alſo ap- 
peared, by the extorted confeſſion of Lucullus' female 
ſervants. A man, who by the aid of baſe ſlaves, expelled 
from his country, the perſon whom the city, the. ſenate, 
our own, and every nation acknowledged, to be the pre- 
ſerver of Rome, and the Roman people. I have, he 
might add, laid low. the man, who dealt out "kingdoms, 
and *refumed them at his pleaſure, Who parted: the 
world into ſuch divifions, and ſubject to the government 
of ſuch perſons, as he thought proper to nominate; and 
who, after a ſeries of murders committed in the forum, 
compelled by force and arms, a great and ſingularly vir- 
tuous citizen, to take ſhelter in his own. houſe. Milo, 
might have juſtly ſaid, I killed the villain, who. never 
deemed any thing impious, that promoted his o,n wick- 
edneſs; or unjuſt, that fayored his pleaſures. An incen- 
diary alſo, who thinking to deſtroy the public regiſter 
of his crimes, fired the Temple of the Nymphs, where 
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it had been exhibited as a record of his infamy. The 
man, who held the law of the land, the law of nations, 
and, the rights of a legal poſſeſſion in the greateſt con- 
tempt, whenever they obſtructed his deſigns; for, he 
never ſought to accompliſh his purpoſe by artful proceſſes 
in law, perjured evidence, and ſuch inferior ſpecies of 
fraud ; by arms, in camps, and with every apparatus of 
war, he attempted the eſtabliſhment of his infamous, and 
unbounded pretenſions. The man, who with open force, 
invaded not only Tuſcany, conſidering the Tuſcans as 
nothing formidable, but Varius, that brave, that worthy 
citizen, he aimed to diſpoſſeſs of his eſtate. Milo, might 
have again urged, that he had killed the man who, with 
architects, and meaſuring rods, ſurveyed the grounds and 
villas of numberleſs citizens; and whoſe curſed ambi- 
tion greeted him, lord in idea, of all the land between 
Janiculum and the Alps. The man, who when Titus 
Pacavius, a brave and noble knight, refuſed to ſell his. 
iſland in the Lake of Pretius, prepared boats, and en- 
tered his territories without delay, carrying every object 
of hoſtile preparation and ſettlement, as arms, lime, 
mortar, and other materials; where the proprietor, from 
an oppoſite bank, had the mortification to behold, what 
he was unable to prevent, the erection of an edifice upon 
his own ground. I ſhall paſs over the affair of that poor 
woman Scantia, and the youth Aponius; both of whom 
he threatened with death, unleſs they yielded to him 
their poſſeſſions. But Milo might have ſaid, I killed the 
wretch who. dared to threaten Titus Furfanius, Immortal 
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Gods! one who dared to menace Furfanius, with bringing 
a dead body into his houſe, in caſe he failed to produce 
ſuch a ſum as was demanded of him. And with what ex- 
ceſs of envy muſt he be inflamed, who could thus behave, 
to ſuch a man as Furfanius? Milo might have continued 
to urge that he had killed the man, who in the abſence of 
his brother, Appius Clodius, a perſon linked with myſelf 
in the tendereſt bands of friendſhip, ſeized on that bro- 
ther's eſtate. And laſtly, to finiſh this character he might 
have ſaid, I killed the unfeeling monſter, who ordered a 
foundation to be laid acroſs the court-yard of his ſiſter's 
Houſe ; whereon he erected ſuch buildings, as deprived her 
of all acceſs to, or return from, her own habitation.” 


Aur theſe inftances of violence, rapine, and uſurpation, 
were however, paſſively endured ; though ſuſtained equally 
by the republic, as by individuals; at home, as in the moſt 
diftant provinces ; by ftrangers, as by relations. Cuſtom, 
and incredible forbearance, had rendered the minds of the 
people, infenfible of their injuries, and callous to their 
own ſufferings. By what means indeed, were you to re- 
pel, or how, longer to bear them, it Clodius had ſeized 
upon the government ? I ſhall fay nothing of the predi- 
cament wherein your allies, foreign nations, and princes, 
muſt have been involved. And you would have bleſſed the 
Gods, that his fury had burſt upon them, rather than 
upon your own territories, your houſes, and effects. Ef- 
fects, did I ſay? By the Eternal Gods | your children, 
and your wives, would not have efcaped the rage of his in- 
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exhauſtible luſt. Theſe are not, as you well know, the 
ſuggeſtions of a warm imagination. They are facts; clear 
to all the world, and the true portrait of your own 

thoughts. | 


Drp not Clodius attempt to form an army of ſlaves, ex- 
prefily for the deſtruction of your ſtate, the enſlavement 
of yourſelves, and the forcible poſſeſſion of your whole 
property ? In this dreadful extremity, fuppoſe Titus An- 
nius Milo, prefenting a recking dagger, and thus addreſſing 
you. © Fellow Citizens, I befeech your hearing and at- 
<« tention. - Behold the life-bload of Clodius. The cloud 
« of evils, juſt burfting over your heads, is diſperſed. 
*The machinator of your woe, is fallen. This truſty 
% weapon, directed by my arm, felled him. To this ge- 
« nial ſtroke you owe, that either juſtice or equity, laws, 
liberty, decency or modeſty, have an exiſtence in your 
&« city.” Could there be a doubt how ſuch a deed, when 
atchieved, would be received in Rome? Aſk your own 
hearts, if at this moment, you find a ſingle diſapprover ? 
Or, aſk rather, if there be one among you, who does not 
applaud the act? 


Wuo is there then, deſire to know, that does not both 
fay and think, Milo has accompliſhed greater events for 
the republic, been the ſource of greater and more true joy 
to the Roman people, to all Italy, and indeed, to the 
whole world; than any man within the memory of the 
preſent age? I will not pretend to meaſure the tranſports, 
or aſcertain the feelings of paſt generations ; but I will ven- 
ture to ſay, that we ourſelves, have beheld the moſt glo- 
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rious victories of our greateſt n with a leſs laſtin 
and | leſs tranſporting joy, than we beheld the death of 
Clodius. Depoſit therefore, in your memory, theſe re- 
marks :—1 hope, and believe, a courſe of glorious days is 
now opened to you, and your children ; but, forget not in 
the enjoyment of them to reflect, chat had Publius Clo- 
dius lived, you never could have den ſuch days. We have 
now indeed, grounds to form the ſtrongeſt hopes, and in 
this very year, under the auſpices of our glorious Conſul; 
that, upon the ruins of luſt and rapine, and upon the fal- 
len edifice of licentious villany; law, juſtice, and the 
ſafety of Rome, will have a ſure and laſting foundation. 
But who is ſo weak to believe, this could ever have hap- 
pened during the life of Clodius? What enjoyment, what 
ſecurity, could you ever have propoſed to yourſelves; while 
your inheritance and your whole property, lay liable to be 
ſeized on, by a domineering, r uſurper ? 


My Lonps, if after this, any man ſhould inſinuate, that 

the malice of my enemies had ſtung me, and ſo inflamed 
my reſentment, as to extort a reply more fraught with 
acrimony than truth; that circumſtance would give me no 
pain.. Clodius, no doubt, merited every chaſtiſement at 
my hands ; yet being the common enemy of mankind, the 
univerſal odium was as ſtrongly borne againſt him, as any 
reflections I could utter, ariſing from my own perſonal 
' wrongs. The depth of his infamy indeed was ſuch, no 
mind could fathom ; nor, can the power of words deſcribe, 
the vaſt extent of his deſtructive qualities. 


| Ar this period however, my Lords, I particularly beg 
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your attention. As we are now enquiring into the death of 
Clodius, let me repreſent to your imagination, for thoughts 
are free, and ſo cogent often, to realize to the eye the 
object of their contemplation; let me therefore, repreſent 
to your imagination, the object I would deſcribe, upon the 
following ground: That Milo might be acquitted, upon 
c condition I could reſtore Clodius to lite.” Ah!] you turn 
pale. Does the bare idea, the mere picture of fancy, thus af- 
tet you? How then would you meet the real, the animated 
Clodius? Aſk Pompey, my Lords, aſk that great man, whoſe 
merit and ſucceſs have performed deeds almoſt beyond the at- 
chievement of human proweſs ; aſk him this queſtion : * If 
« upon his determination depended the revocation of Clodius 
from hell to earth, or the holding a court to try his mur- 
« derer; on which of the circumſtances his election would 
&« fall?” I will myſelf anſwer the queſtion, I will take upon 
me to ſay: If his friendſhip for Clodius ſhould incline him 
6 to the revocation; his love for his country, would put 
© an inſuperable bar to that deciſion. Here then you ſit, 
to avenge the death of a man, whoſe reſtoration to life you 
would not effect, if in your power; and upon a commiſſi- 
on granted by a ſpecial law, which law, could it have re- 
animated Clodius, never would have obtained your conſent 
to paſs. And ſhall the taker of ſuch a life, by confeſſing 
the deed, have cauſe to fear the ſentence of thoſe men, 
whom that very action liberated from the yoke of ſlavery? 


Diving honors were decreed by the: Greeks, to thoſe 
who deftroyed a tyrant, What "have I ſeen at Athens! In 
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other cities of Greece! What godlike properties aſcribed 
to ſuch heroes! What hymns ! ſongs] Divine adoration 
was paid to their perſons; and their names inſcribed to 
immortality. While you, ſeize upon the perſon of your 
preſerver, upon the avenger of your own infamy ; and 


bring him before you, not * unhonored, but in the 
fituation of a malefactor. 


Muo, had his hand actually performed the deed, would 
have confeſſed, have bold ly 3 ſuch a glarious act of 
reſtorative freedom. He would not only have confefled, 
but as fuch, proclaimed the deed to all the world. For, 
af he une not deny an action, wherein he aſks nothing 


but your ſanction; how can you ſuppoſe he would have 
hefitated to confeſs. a fact, — deſerves. your ampleſt re- 


wards > Unbeſe he could i imagine, that his ſafety was an 
object more grateful to you, than the ſecurity of your own 
order. Particularly, as the confeſſion, if you had been 
grateful, muſt have been followed by the higheft honors of 
the ſtate. Neverthelefs, bad you difapproved the act, 
though there is a manifeſt abſurdity in fuppefing any man 
ſhould di what inſures his own fafety, yet had the 
virtuous effort of one of the braveſt of men, been ungra- 

ciouſly received by his fellow-citizens, you would never- 
theleſs, have beheld him ſecern from your fellowſhip with 
that fitmneſs and magnanimity, which form fuch a con- 
ſpicuous part of his character. But what a load of in- 
y and reproach would be entailed upon your ſtate 

if you, amidſt the general joy for your deliverance ; thould 
protrude from a en, the ſole author of that; joy, 
and ** deliverer. 
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Tur known character of Romans ſufficiently indicates, 
that in the reſiſtance of tyranny and oppreſſion, they 
"ſcorn to arrogate the glory, without ſharing the danger 
and difficulty of every action. Where had been my title 
to praiſe in the acts of my Conſulſhip, as well as in my 
oreateſt efforts for my country's freedom ; if there had 
been no danger to encounter, no difficulties to ſurmount ? 
Shew me a female ſpirit, that would ſtart at the propoſition 
of murdering a rebel, and a villain ; if the execution was 
attended with no danger? But the man, whole ardor in 
the perſuit of glory, neither the rage of envy, obvious pe- 
nalties, nor even death itſelf, can repel or retard; is in- 
deed, a hero. As every ſtate is bound in duty, to annex 
ample rewards to meritorious acts; ſo the neceſſary appen- 
dage of a hero, is to face danger, without fear; and in 
the midſt of penalties and inflictions, to rejoice in a glo- 
rious action. | 


Mito therefore, might have juſtly followed the examples 
of Ahala, Naſica, Opimius, Marius, and confeſſed the act. 
If the republic had done juſtice to his valor, well ; if not, 
conſcious virtue, would have borne him triumphantly, 
through every ſpecies of oppreſſion. But, in the preſent 
cale my Lords, the genius of your empire, your own 
felicity, and the Gods of Rome direct you, where to offer 
up your thanks for ſo great a national benefit. And no 
man can heſitate to acknowledge the fact, without / con- 
temning the Gods, and ſcorning their power. He who 
entertains a doubt in this caſe, muſt be indeed, an alien to 
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the glory of his nation; unmoved by the heavenly objects 
which ſurround him; ignorant of the order and ſucceſſions 
of nature; and what is ſtill more reprehenſible, a ſtranger 
to the wiſdom of our anceſtors. They cultivated the ce- 
remonial rites and auſpices, with reverential awe ; and as 
aſſiduouſly tranſmitted them, to us their poſterity. 


NarTuzs undoubtedly, has given a ſecret impulſe to all 
her works; nor is there any principle, either of conſciouſ- 
neſs or ſenſation, in our frail weak bodies; which does not 
equally operate, in every other part of her great and extended 
ſyſtem. Some may imagine, that nothing exiſts. which 
is not an object of our ſenſes ; whereas our mind, the man- 
ner or principle, by which we reaſon and debate, by 
which we uniformly act, and ſpeak ; is neither tangible 
nor viſible, that we know, nor can we aſcertain the feat 
or mode of its exiſtence. To this impulſe however, be aſ- 
fured; to this providential agency, this fecret power, un- 
der whatever denomination ; to this you owe, the numerous 
inſtances, which have elevated your empire to the preſent 
incredible ſtate, of glory and felicity. This was the ſecret 
power, which extinguiſhed and carried off, that late exe- 
cration Clodius. This the power, that furniſhed him with 
thoſe ideas of rapine, murder, and uſurpation, which led 
him to the perſonal attack of fo brave a man as Milo; and 
that. gave the victory to the latter. Whom, had Clodius 
ſubdued ; licentiouſneſs would have taken up an ever- 
laſting and unmoleſted abode, in your city. Here 
the powerful interpoſition of the Gods is clearly viſi- 
ble; for ſuch great events could not be effected by hu- 
man means. 


By 
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By Heaven l the ſupreme powers ſeem to have been un- 
uſually moved, in the fall of that monſter. In his fate, 
their own dignity ſeems to have been glorioully aſſerted. 
« You, O Alban mounts, and groves, I "invoke | You 
« alſo, neglected altars of Albana, the holy reſort of all 
ce the Roman people, you, whoſe conſecrated uſes ought 
« to have been a bar to his unremitting fury; which 
« however, neither you, nor the ſacredneſs of your groves, 
« could reſtrain from erecting a temple of profaneneſs on 
« your ſpoils; you, that in his fall, riſe again; you, 
« whoſe ſacred rites - revive with accumulated ſplendor, 
« whoſe. influence mounts, which had been ſo degraded, 
« and contaminated with his curſed pollutions : you, I 
« implore} And thou, O awful Jove! who, from on 
„high, ſo long beheldſt the ſtreams, the groves, and every 
« boundary of thy ſacred Latian mount, the fate and objects 
of his horrid defilements; and who haſt at length, per- 
«© mitted the blow : thee I invoke, and implore! For, to 
te the divine powers, and in their ſacred view was made, 
ce the late, though juſtly-merited oblation of his life.” 


No man will ſurely pretend to ſay, that Clodius' falling 
upon the ſpot where he had committed the horrid crime of 
ſacrilege, was the reſult of chance. Yet, every man 
knows, that in his attack- upon Milo, he received his firſt 
wound on the eſtate of that honorable and accompliſhed 
youth, Titus Sextius Gallus, and before that ſhrine which 
he had ſo facrilegiouſly violated; the ſhrine of the "god- 
deſs Bona. All men therefore, muſt ſee, the ſigns of that 
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facred influence I have mentioned; which permitted the 
villain Clodius, to elude the former vengeance of the 
law by a ſentence of corrupt judges, merely to reſerve 
him, for a more local, exemplary, and expiatory pu- 
niſhment. And is not the ſame influence, again viſible ? 
For, what but the power of the vindicating Gods, could 
ſtimulate the followers of Clodius to ſuch inſtances of 
rage and indignity, as they committed upon his dead 
body? What elſe induce them, to conſign the remains 
of their leader, their aſſociate, their friend, without pa- 
geant, or hymn ; without ſhow, or proceſhon ; unwept, 
unpraiſed, unlamented, and beſmeared with clotted 
blood; to the funeral flame? In ſhort, what but this 
powerful agency, could make them deny thoſe burial 
rites to their chieftain and friend, which all nations grant 
to their greateſt enemies? What, but the great Gods, 
who would not permit the effigies of ſo many honored 
men, to grace the funeral of ſo execrable a paricide? 
Les, the Gods themſelves, decreed moſt juſtly, that the 
ſcene of theſe unparalleled indignities oftered to his body, 
ſhould be laid in that very place, where his life had been 


ſo often * accurſed. 


Harp indeed, very hard appeared to me; the fate of 
the Roman people; ſo many years to behold and ſuffer, 
the infults heaped upon the republic. To ſee their ſacred 
rites profaned, the moſt ſolemn decrees of their ſenate 


defied, and their judges openly l To behold 
Clodius whole Tribuneſhip, a courſe of oppoſition to the 
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ſenate; every ordinance of the ſtate, however momentous 
to our ſafety, contemned and invalidated; myſelf an 
exile, and baniſhed by him; deſpoiled of my Ts | i 
my houſe conſumed, my 0 7 and children perſecuted. 
To ſee an unjuſt war commenced againſt whos. ; 15 
magiſtrates killed; and the citizens ſlau | 
behold my brother's houſe razed ; * oy Mi 
and multitudes difpoſſeſſed of their py Hae? ings, and . 
Yet, all theſe 4. Hg were ſucceſſively 1 by Clo- 
dius. Still inſenſible of your woes, he continued to rage, 
ſtill he preſſed on. Nor, were the city, all Italy, che 
provinces, kingdom upon kingdom; limit ſufficient, to 
bound his luſt of ed In his own houſe he dared 
to frame laws, which tended to make us the ſlaves even 
of our own ſlaves; and he reckoned that in this year, 
if he could carry thoſe laws, no man ſhould be juſtly 
able to ſay any thing he poſſeſſed was his own, when Clo- 
dius required the ſurrender to his uſe, 


Nox of theſe proceedings were oppoſed, except by 
Milo. Pompey 1 , was the perſon moſt capable bs 
oppoſing them; but a recent reconciliation with Clodius, 
ſeemed to be an obſtacle to that interference. The power 
of Ceſar, Clodius conſidered as his own, and my own 


misfortunes ſhew, that he deſpiſed the opinion of the ho- 
neſt and the virtuous. Milo alone, defied him.. And 
the Gods. of Rome, as I have before obſerved, permitted 
this frantic wretch to form his black deſigns at a time 
when Milo was the only means by which your ur deliverance 
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from the peſtilential evils that hovered over your heads, 
could be effected. The authority of the ſtate, was then 
not Sd RIAL to avert the pon, ruin. 


Do you imagine that the Pretorſbip of Glodius, was 
the ſeaſon for the ſenate to reſtrain his furious proceed- 
ings? Alas! the weak oppolition made by the ſenate, 
when Clodius was in a private Nation, and unaided by the 
authority of the ſtate, is a complete anſwer. The Con- 
ſuls; what might have been expected from them, in an 
attempt to reſtrain ſuch a Pretor? In the firſt place, had 
Milo fallen, Clodius would have made his own Conſuls. 

But otherwiſe; where is the . Conſul, who would have 
dared to oppoſe him a Pretor, whom a Tribune only, 
he muſt have remembered to have overpowered a man of 

Conſular dignity. All therefore, was within Clodius' 
reach; there was nothing that he could not firmly poſ- 
= By a new law, found among the reſt of the Clodian 
acts; our ſlaves were to become his freedmen. In ſhort, 
unleſs the Immortal Powers had puſhed on a weak and 
effeminate creature, to a deed ſo, deſperate as attacking 
the life of a brave man; extinct had been the Roman 


glory. 


Hap Glocken been Baa, had he been Conful, 3 
long do you think, theſe walls, theſe temples, ſuppoſing 
them to have ſtood till the, day of his Conſulſhip ; how 
long after do you imagine, they would have remained 
unviolated ? - Do you vainly ſuppoſe, that the living 
Clodius would have been more favorable to you, than 
Clodius dead; whoſe very corſe excited a tumult, which 

128 under 


under the direction of his aſſociate Sextus Clodius, ſet 
your courts on fire. Alas! what ſcene of ſharper miſery, 
or more pungent woe, what more dire cauſe of lamenta- 
tion, was ever beheld with mortal eyes! The temple of 
the holineſs, the dignity and wiſdom, of your counſels 
and of public juſtice, the chief ornament of your city, 
and your allies; the aſylum of all nations polluted. 
Yes my Lords, the awful tribunal, to which all the Ro- 
man people, with one common conſent, aſcribed their 


fate; was firſt polluted, then fired, and at length con- 


ſumed, without a remaining veſtige. 


Nos, was this the act of a giddy and ignorant multi- 
tude; but the daring of a deſperate leader. And, as he 
could attempt ſuch things for his friend when dead, 
what would he not have dared to perform under his im- 
mediate auſpices ? Sextus, no doubt, fixed on the ſenate 
houſe, for the depoſitory of this filthy carcaſe ; that it 
might in death, complete the deſtruction of thoſe auguſt 
ſeats, which through life, the man had ſo labored to 
deſtroy. Who then ſhall pretend to enquire after the 
tranſactions of the Appian way, yet throw a veil over 


theſe proceedings ? 1 


Wno now will ſuppoſe, that the forum could have 
ſtood againſt the living efforts of Clodius ; whoſe putrid 
corſe, brought down your ſenate houſe to the ground? 
Revoke this Clodius from the infernal ſhades. Call him 
forth again to nature. And ſee, if you are better able to 
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reſiſt the man, with all his powers of life, and animation; 
than you were to oppoſe his inanimate, his lifeleſs trunk. 
Unleſs you will call that inept, that vain fally, when 
you ran with torches to the courts, with ſeythes to the 
temple of Caſtor, and traverſed the forum, fword in hand; 
unleſs, I ſay, you call that expedition, by the terms of 
oppoſition, and reſiſtance? Nay, you have beheld your 
citizens ſlaughtered, and, a public aſſembly attacked with 
arms, while they were attentively liſtening to“ the ſpeech 
of the Tribune, Marcus Celius. A man, bold in the 
defence of his country, firm to his principles, defirous of 
the eſteem of all good men, and devoted to the authority 
of the ſenate. And, in the (preſent inſtance, whether 
ariſing from the perſecution,” and hardſhips of Milo, or 
from his ſingular good fortune; you have beheld in that 
worthy Tribune's conduct toward Milo, a glorious ex- 
ertion of divine and matchleſs faith, of honor, and of 
integrity. | 


Bur, here my Lords, reſts the defence. Too much 
has been, perhaps, already urged, and, the digreſſions 
alſo, may have exceeded their proper bounds. What re- 
mains then, but that I ſhould implore of you, to extend 
to a brave man that mercy, which he diſdains to aſk ? 
Yes I, my Lords, though againſt his will, implore, in- 
treat, conjure, your favorable ſentence. If, in the ge- 
neral flood of tears cauſed by Milo's unhappy fituation, 
his eye alone has never ſtreamed; if, one voice, one 
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countenance, one firm, unchanged appearance, has been 
viſible in him throughout the whole courſe of his trial; 
yet let not theſe circumſtances obſtruct your mercy. They 
are the indications of a gallant ſpirit ; and ſhould rather 
urge, than reſtrain your benevolent feelings. If, in the 
gladiatorial engagements, among men of mean order and 
condition, we deſpiſe and contemn the timid, and the ſup- 
pliant begging for life ; and are captivated by the ſtrong, 
the powerful, and the brave, who, inſtead of ſhunning, 
meet the ſtroke: if I fay, in the caſe of the meaneſt com- 
batant, we extend our compaſſion to him who ſcorns to aſk, 
rather than to thoſe who-implore our pity ; how much more 
powerfully ſhould we extend the benign influence of mercy, 
to a brave and noble Roman? . | 


I own, my Lords, that the expreſſions of Milo which I 
daily hear, affect me greatly. — May my Countrymen,” 
cries he, © may the Roman people proſper ; may they 
« flouriſh, be bleſt, and ever enjoy a happy ſecurity. 
6 This great city, my country ever dear to me; long 
« may thoſe flouriſh, whatever be my own fate. In every 
« caſe, may the republic, may my fellow-citizens, enjoy 
« that peace and tranquility, which though enjoyed 
through my means, I am denied to participate. In regard 
ce to myſelf, I yield to their determination; at their com- 
ce mand, 1 retire, If, to enjoy the happineſs of living 
C under a free, and virtuous republic, is denied me; I ſhall 
<«« nevertheleſs experience the conſolation, of being deli- 
«© yered from a corrupt and ſhameful government. And 
ce the firſt free and civilized nation, that my lot ſhall throw 
% me upon; there will I fix my abode. Alas! in what 

| Z 2 6 fruit- 


1 fruitleſs perſuits, have I been engaged I How fallacious 


„ have proved, all the hopes I ever entertained! - How 
* vain, how futile, all my expectations! Could I, who 
„ being a Tribune, not only obeyed the authority of the 
e ſenate, but when oppreſſed, fuecored that authority; 
who defended your knights, when incapable of their 
„ own defence; who flew to the aid of the virtuous, when 
% overwhelmed: by the power of the Clodian faction: could 
I imagine, that the protection of thoſe men, would ever. 
er be wanting to- myſelf ? Could I ſuppoſe,” ſays Milo, 
„ that the country, which is indebted to me for a Cicero; 
e would ever have refuſed to harbor, the benefactor of ſo 
great a gift? Where is now, cried he, © that ſenate, 
c to which we have both ſo-ſedulouſly devoted ourſelyes ? 
„Where now, the Roman knights; yes, your knights, 
% my Friend? Where, the acclamations of all Italy? 
4 And where, O where, my Cicero! that eloquence, 
e that penetrating eloquence ; which has ſo often deli- 
<« yered the oppreſſed from danger? Shall alas ] that 
4 eloquence prove unavailing to him alone, who has ſo 
tt repeatedly provoked dangers, and even death, for 
«©. your ſake ?” * | bs Hes 


r ES 


Wirn a voice and manner, very different from mine, 
my Lords, were theſe ſad truths delivered to me. Not 
with lamentations and tears, ſuch as my weakneſs occa- 
ſions in the preſent relation; but with that ſteady, that 
firm deportment, he now bears. He does not pretend, he 
denies, that what he has done was for the ungrateful: the 
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dangers he has braved, were for the fearful and the circum- 
ſpect. He wiſhes you to remember too, that for the ſecu- 
rity of ſuch men, he affected popularity, and drew over 
to his intereſt, the mob of Clodius ; which,. then menaced 
you with ruin. That he not only ſubdued them by his 
courage, but reduced them to order,, "at the expence. of. 
his three patrimonial eſtates. Thus, as by his largeſſes he 
ſoftened the plebeian ſpirit, ſo he is conſcious,. that by his 
eminent ſervices to the republic, he has juſtly obtaihed: 
your approbation. He had indeed, the happineſs to enjoy, 

reat and. repeated marks, of the ſenate's favor toward him. 
And whitherſoever his. fortunes. may bear. him, great muſt 
be his felicity, and his glory ;. that thoſe marks of diſtinc- 
tion which you, and all your orders, by your votes, your. 
ſpeeches, and your applauſe, heaped upon him; will: 
be indelibly, inſeperably, and. for ever annexed, to his 


character. 


Miro has not forgot, that at his election for Conſul, the 
ceremonial of the cryer's oration, a ceremonial he did nat 
at all affect, was withheld : but then he. remembers, that 
his elevation to the Conſulate, the darling object of his 
ſoul, was obtained by the unanimous ſuffrages of the whole 
Roman. people. And he is conſcious, that if the. force 
which now ſurrounds the court, is inimical to him; the 
reaſon muſt be an imputation.of ſome crime, to which his 
heart is a ſtranger. To all this, he adds a. truth, too 
obvious to be denied, that the actions of the brave and 
wiſe, proceed from the love of virtue, not from the proſ- 
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pect of reward. That, for his own part, every act of his 
life has labored for ſome great and good end; and that he 
thinks the ſummit of happineſs, is to be honored by his 
ſellow- citizens for virtuous deeds. He is alſo of opinion, 
that to have ſerved one's country, however ungratefully re- 
warded ; is not an unenviable condition. But he obſerved, 
that of all rewards, if there was a mode of proportioning 
them, the chief is glory. 


_  Baxviry of life, ſays Milo, is amply compenſated by an 
eternity of fame. Thus, men are perpetually repreſented 
in their abſence ; when life is no more, they are ſtill com- 
panions for the living ; and upon the wings of fame, we 
are wafted to an immortality, reſembling the Gods. The 
records of my fame, ſays Milo, ſhall remain to the moſt 
diſtant poſterity. The Roman people, and the people of 
all nations, ſhall proclaim my deeds to lateſt time. Even 
now, when the torch of calumny is blazing abroad in the 
hands of my enemies, at this very inſtant am I honored 
with the congratulations of each claſs of mankind, and 
celebrated in the {ſpeeches of their orators. The feſtivals 
inſtituted upon this occaſion by the Tuſcans, how- 
ever, I ſhall not remark. Three months have ſcarcely 
elapſed, ſince Clodius was killed; and now, not only 
the fame of the act, but the joy thereby excited, 
has pervaded your empire to its utmoſt bounds on every 
ſide. Thus, fays he, have I eſtabliſhed a name, the 
glory of which ſhall overſpread the face of the earth, 
and there take up an everlaſting abode, And now, the 
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fate of this poor weak body, is to me, become a matter 
of the greateſt indifference. 


Discouxszs of this nature, my Lords, were the con- 
ſtant ſubjects of my private conferences with Milo. And, 
I now relate them with a tranſport of pleaſure. Ves, my 
friend, your virtues are a theme, upon which I can never 
_ ſufficiently expatiate. But, the greater, the more god- 
like they are; the greater, the more exorbitant, the 
grief of a ſeparation from them. Nor ſhall I, when de- 
prived of you, have the common conſolation of beholding 
thoſe with indignation, who inflict ſo deep a wound. 
Not from my enemies, but my friends, the deadly ſtroke 
muſt come: From thoſe who are entitled to my grati- 
tude; and in no ſhape, deſerve my reſentment. 


Bur even this affliction, my Lords, and a greater could 
not aſſail my heart ſhall never render me ſo deeply un- 
grateful, to forget the obligations, you have conferred 
upon me. Yet, ſhould you forget both them and me; 
or, ſhould I, in any manner, have incurred your diſ- 
pleaſure ; let me, let my life rather than Milo's, be the 
object to appeaſe your indignation. And, be aſſured, I 
ſhall think I have lived to a noble purpoſe, and cloſed 
my days with honor; if I am permitted to die, rather 
than to behold ſuch an unmerited fate befal my friend. 


Ox k conſolation, my Titus, ſtill remains. The offices 
of a friend, I have faithfully diſcharged. No act, no 
circumſtance, which friendſhip could ſuggeſt, benevolence 


inſpire, or affection prompt; have I failed to perform. 
WE 


Yes, for thee, my Titus, have I bared my boſom to the 
ſtroke of power; for thee, and to protect thee againſt thy 
enemies, ſpurned liberty and life. A ſuppliant, a proſ- 
trate ſupplant in thy cauſe, have I been: The fortunes 
of myſelf and family, have I riſked, upon the event of 
thine. And, in this awful hour; I hold my life as no- 
thing, in compariſon of thy ſafety. What then remains ? 
Is there an argument unpleaded, an act unperformed, an 
incident unexplored, whereby I can aid your cauſe; ex- 
cept that, of ſharing in your fate? This indeed, com- 
mon gratitude demands; and I therefore beſeech, I im- 
plore, my Lords, that the obligations I already owe you, 
may be increaſed by the pardon of my friend; or, by 
his fall, annulled for ever. | 


STILL ſuperior to his fate, behold Milo! Still un- 
moved, even by this torrent of tears. What fortitude, 
what dignity of ſoul! Alas! he deems nothing baniſh- 
ment, but what ſevers him from virtue! Death itſelf 
to him, is but a common incident of nature; no object 
of puniſhment! Let him think ſo ever; and, may the 
fame dignity of mind, which was born, expire with him | 
But how, my Lords, are you to determine ? With what 
feelings, can you condemn Milo? Can you reflect, on 
the benefits you have derived from his virtues; and, at 
the ſame time, caſt him forth from among you? Or, 
can there be, Fellow Citizens, ſo noble a ſoil for the diſ- 
play of virtues, as that wherein they firſt bloſſomed? 1 
call on you, ye Heroes! on you, who have ſo freely, ſo 
unſparingly bled, for your country's honor! On you, 
Centurions! Soldiers-of Rome! Braveſt, and beſt of Men! 
TER. | Ine EE On 
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On you I call, and in the hour big with the fate of my 
friend! On you, who behold the ſcene, with arms in 
your hands, guarding this aſſembly, I call! And, of 
ou, I aſk: Whether ſuch ſtupendous virtue, ſuch un- 
daunted courage, ſhall be thruſt forth, expelled, extir- 


pated, from your city? 


O wrETCHED, miſerable Cicero! Shall future ages re- 
cord that you Milo, could prevail on thoſe very men to 
whom I now appeal, to reſtore me to Rome; and, that 
in a viciſſitude of fortune, I was unable to preſerve you 
to your country? How, alas! ſhall I anſwer this te 
my children, who think they never can be orphans, while 
Milo lives? How juſtify myſelf to you Quintus, my ab- 
ſent brother, but once my aſſociate, in the common 
dangers of the times? How alas] be able to tell you, 
that all my intereſts with thoſe, who were the means of 
my own preſervation, could not ſecure the ſafety of 
Milo? In what a cauſe, O Heaven! have I failed? In 
defending an act, the admiration of the uniyerſe. And, 
who were the men, could not be prevailed upon ? The 
very men who were benefited by the death of Clodius. 


Who the advocate? Cictro HIMSELF. 


War wickedneſs have my conceptions teemed withal? 
Of what crimes have I been convicted? I diſcovered,” I 
proſecuted, I diflolved a conſpiracy, fraught with the 
ruin of the republic. Alas! from that fountain, all my 
ſorrows flow | But wherefore, did you decree my return 
from baniſhment ? To be a witneſs to the baniſhment of 
thoſe, who were the inſtruments of my return? Spare 

Aa me, 
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me, I beſeech you ſpare me, my Lords, the mortification, 
of feeling greater compunctions of diſtreſs by my reſtora- 
tion to Rome, than at my ſeparation from thence. But 
how, indeed, can you ſay that I am reſtored to my coun- 
try; when I am torn from thoſe, who effected my re- 
turn? O! that the Gods! with reverence to my coun- 
try I ſpeak, leſt my pious declarations for Milo, ſhould 
be conſtrued a libel upon you; O, that the all-powerful 
Gods had permitted, that Clodius ſhould have lived, 
been Pretor, Conſul, Dictator; rather than that I ſhould 
have beheld ſuch a day of calamity to Milo! Immortal 
| Gods! Is not this the inſtant, that the preſervation of a 
brave man, waits upon your faving power? He waves 
the queſtion. The traitor then ſuffers the juſt penalties of 
his crimes. Let me however, rather ſuffer thoſe penal- 
ties I have not deſerved. And ſhall ſuch a man, the 
man born to be the deliverer of his country; be refuſed 
the privilege of ſuccoring that country in future, or of 
yielding his laſt breath in his native land? Can you 
ſuffer ſuch glorious monuments of his fame, to remain 
among you; and yet refuſe his body, a reſting place 
within your "empire? And is there to be found a Ro- 
man, capable of voting the expulſion of ſuch a fellow- 
citizen; whom expelled, every city of the world would 
contend to adopt? Yes blefled, I pronounce, ſhall that 
nation be, which receives and cheriſhes him! Accurſed your 
own, if you reject him! Thrice accurſed I ſay, in his loſs! 
But, I can no more—Tears, choke the powers of utterance; 
and the brave Milo, forbids ſuch an unmanly deploration. 
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My tears ſubſide. Let me now my Lords, demand 
your free, unbiaſſed determinations. Milo likewiſe, 
calls upon you, to deliver your genuine, your uncon- 
ſtrained opinions. What you think, boldly ſpeak. Be- 
lieve me, my Lords, a ſentence delivered with firmneſs, 
and founded upon the principles of juſtice and truth ; 
will be the moſt acceptable to our Great Conſul. To 
him, who in framing this court ſelected you, becauſe of 
yourſuperior wiſdom, virtue, and fortitude.“ 
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V ARK ANTON, was the firm friend and ally of Julius Ceſar, at 
the period when Ceſar was baſely aſſaſſinated. The concern mani- 
feſted by Antony on that occaſion, greatly increaſed the popularity which 
had always attended his character. Being at that juncture, in poſſeſſion of 
the Conſular office, his power became ſo formidable, and particularly to 
the enemies and aſſaſſins of Ceſar, that they either ſhrunk into retirement 
at Rome, or fled from the city. Cicero was one of thoſe who fled, and 
had proceeded as far as Sicily on his way to Athens, when he received 
ſuch a favorable account of Antony's proceedings, as induced him to alter 
his deſigns, and return to Rome. But before he reached that city, he re- 
ceived different accounts. Nevertheleſs, having proceeded very far on his 
return; and his perſon in ſome meaſure in the power of Antony, he continued 
his journey to the capital ; where he arrived on the eve of the day ap- 
pointed 
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pointed for the meeting of the ſenate, to decree triumphs to the memory 
of Ceſar. Cicero, diſliking the complexion of that day's meeting, was 
not preſent. Fatigue, indiſpoſition, and other like cauſes were offered; 
which Antony did not think proper to accept. But in the courſe of 
debate, he uttered a very vehement and acrimonious ſpeech againſt Cicero; 
threatning to bring him from his houſe by force, and to lay the houſe level 
with the ground, if he did not attend the ſenate directly. Cicero however, 
did not attend, nor did Antony put his threats in execution, The next day 
Cicero appeared in the ſenate; and delivered the preſent oration. He there 
explains the cauſes of his departure and return; and pleads his excuſe for 
not attending the preceding day. The oration was delivered on the firſt 
day of ſeptember, of the year ſeven hundred and nine, U. C. the ſixty- third 
of Cicero's age, and almoſt ſix months after the death of Julius Ceſar. 
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ADDRESSED TO THE SENATE, 


JF. Conſcript Fathers, the gracious indulgence I have 
always received from this venerable houſe, is now con- 
tinued to me; I ſhall, with your permiſſion, and pre- 
vious to my entrance upon the topic of public buſineſs, 
take the liberty of laying before you, the motives of my 
abſence, and of my return to Rome. 


Wunx a late event had opened to my hopes, a proſpect 
of the republic being reſtored to your government and au- 
thority, I conſidered myſelf indiſpenſibly bound to fix 
my ſtation in this city. As a ſenator, and a man of con- 
ſular rank, I watched over your ſafety with ſuch vigilance, 
as I may without vanity ſay, favored almoſt of ubiquity. 
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Nor have my eyes been once turned from contemplating 
your preſervation and benefit, ſince we were convened in 


the Temple of Tellus. 


Ar that meeting I exerted every faculty, in order to 
diſſeminate the ſeeds of peace. I quoted the ancient 
example of the *Athenians, adopting the very term uſed 
by them on a ſimilar occaſion ; and delivered my ſenti- 
ments afterward, in favor of an eternal oblivion of every 
principle of diſcord; ' By the ſoothing words of Antony, 
by his ſingular propriety, and by the aid of his lit- 
tle infants; peace was then eſtabliſhed with the prin- 


cipal ſenators. . 


 Warar immediately followed, was conformable to this 
happy opening. To all the deliberations held on public 
ffairs, Antony ſummoned the principal citizens. He 
preſented. the moſt excellent plans, and anſwered every 
queſtion that enſued, in a manner which did him infinite 
honor. No part of Ceſar's Cammentaries had then been 
found, but what was of public notoriety. When he was 
required to anſwer, what exiles were reſtored? One exile 
only, ſaid he, has been recalled. When aſked, what im- 
munities granted to the people? None, he declared. I 
am willing alſo to bear witneſs, how readily he aſſented to 
the decree, moved for by that noble ſenator Servius Sulpi- 
cius, which prohibited the expoſure of any act, or the 
publiſhing any decree of Ceſar, on the capitol or elſe- 
where, after the Ides of March. Numberleſs other acts, 
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equally meritorious, are I confeſs, juſtly aſcribed to Antony, 
But one, above the reſt, I am anxious to mention; be- 
cauſe he gained ſingular honor, in the adoption. 


Tux office of Dictator, which had been borne with re- 
gal ſway, he utterly extirpated from the conſtitution; and 
without eyen a ſuggeſtion from you. The act he framed 
upon that occaſion, being produced to the ſenate, not only 
met with the higheſt approbation, but was followed by a 
vote of thanks, in terms of the greateſt gratitude. A flood 
of happineſs ſeemed to pour upon the community; and 
the permanency 'of that happineſs to be ſecured, 'by the 
extinction of regal power. The Dictatorſhip having re- 
cently cauſed ſuch miſchief to the ſtate, by the laſt poſſeſ- 


ſor's rendering the office perpetual and arbitrary; Antony 
aboliſhed even the title of Dictator. Giving thereby, a noble 


pledge of his intentions to eſtabliſh you, a free people. 


By the ſacrifice of a few inconſiderable perſons, the ſe- 
nate ſeemed in a ſhort time delivered from every appearance 
of danger. Among others, that wretched vagabond who 
had aſſumed the name of Caius Marius, Antony very juſtly 
condemned to the rock. All this he performed in con- 
junction with his colleague. And many other acts of great 
merit, performed by Dolabella in Antony's abſence, were 
ſuch as Antony would J believe, if preſent, have moſt rea- 
dily concurred to adopt. When ſedition lurked in the city, 
a ſedition that afterward diſcloſed itſelf in the face of open 
day; when the ſeditious made a repetition of Ceſar's fu- 
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neral, burning the already entombed ; and when the rage 


increaſed by the acceſſion of abandoned men, who with 
the aid of the ſlaves, threatened the deſtruction of your 
city: Such was the excellent conduct of Dolabella, ſuch 
his judicious manner of overturning the 'execrable pillar 
they erected; I am at a loſs to account for that great de- 
fection, which ſoon after appeared: in his conduct. 


Bur alas! how changed the complexion: of affairs at 

the promiſed meeting of the ſenate, in june! Your ima- 

3 power had vaniſhed, the people's authority was be- 
come a mere farce, and all bore the marks of an excluſive 
authority in Antony. The Conſuls elect, now declared them- 
ſelves afraid of attending their duty in the ſenate, © Thoſe 
men, who had been the deliverers of their country, and 
applauded by. the Conſuls themſelves, upon every public, 
as well as private. occaſion; were driven from the capital. 
The *veterans alſo, which your order have ſo anxiouſly 
ſupported on every occaſion, he had ſeduced to his aid. 

And not upon the principle of defending the property they 


enjoyed through your — . 2 but by the e e lure 
of freſh plunder. 4 


Drsixous of being a hearer, rather bad TY ſpeaator of 
ſuch proceedings, Lwithdrew ; having in the mean time, a 
lawful privilege of abfence. My intention- however, was to 


return by the kalends of; e J ar was the 9 
time af the next — 


: 
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Havine thus, Fathers Conſcript, declared the reaſons 
for my ſeceſſion from Rome; 1 will now conciſely re- 
late, a ſtill more extraordinary event, the cauſe of my 


bang 


Herein I avoided Brunduſium, the common paſſage to 
Greece; and for very ſubſtantial reaſons. In the month of 
auguſt however, I arrived at Syracuſe: the paſſage from 
805 into Greece, being eſteemed the beſt. Yet, not- 
withſtanding the tye of amity in which I was bound to the 
Syraculans, and their earneſt deſire of detaining me; one 
night was all I would remain among them. I was appre- 
henſive that my ſudden arrival might create ſuſpicions 1 inju- 
rious to my friends, if I tarried in their city; and accor- 
dingly ſet fail. The wind forced me into Lucopetra, a 
promontory of Reggio. From thence, - I endeavored to 
ſteer my courſe directly for Greece; but the wind veering 
to the ſouth, I was compelled to return to Reggio. Being 
prevented ailing that night, I remained in the houſe of 
my particular friend Publius Valerius. The weather con- 


tinuing unfavorable all the next day, many of the prin- 


cipal citizens of —— Heel, me with their viſits : 


"T— TEX 


Rome. 


Here, I received! the firſt intelligence of Antony's pro- 


ceedings in the aſſembly convened at Rome; and my firſt 


idea of return, aroſe from the pleaſing aſpect of that Aer! 
ing. Soon after, Brutus and Caſſius publiſhed their edict. 
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Though my attachment to them is rather of a public, 
than a privace nature, that ſtep ſeemed to me founded in 
right. I heard beſide, but indeed, the harbingers of 
good tidings too frequently add others of their own, to 
enhance the value of communication; I heard however, 
that- all differences at Rome were accommodated, that 
there would be a full meeting of the ſenate in auguſt ; 
and that Antony, having abandoned his evil counſellors 


and relinquiſhed Gaul, intendeg to 2 in obedience to 
the ſenate's authority. | | 


1 an ardent defire of returning to Rome then ſeized 
me, as outſtripped the celerity of the winds, and the 
force of the rowers. But how ſhall I deſcribe the horror 

which ſeized me, when in paſſing through Velia I met 

Brutus? I even thought myſelf criminal, in returning to 

that city whence Brutus had been expelled ; and that no- 

thing but the moſt egregious folly could lead me to expect 
ſafety for myſelf, where denied to him. But Brutus, 
ſcemed to be otherwiſe affected. With a mind, though 
juſtly and nobly conſcious of the great and glorious act 
he bad performed, he waved every conſideration of his 


own perſonal wrongs; but expatiated largely, on the ſtate 
of the public concerns. 


Fnon Brutus, at t Velia, 1 received the firſt intelligence 
of the oration delivered by Lucius Piſo before the ſenate, 
in the kalends of auguſt; in which, he was ſo ill ſupported 
by thoſe from whom he might have expected aſſiſtance. 
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From the evidence of Brutus, what can be of greater 
credibility | and indeed, from univerſal report, I heard 
alſo, that Piſo derived great honor from that oration, 


I REDOUBLED my diſpateh therefore, that Piſo, who 
had been ſo ſhamefully deſerted, might not be long with- 
out one friend, at leaſt. Notwithſtanding which, I 
deſpaired of attaining the end of my journey, in time 
for the meeting. But I was determined however, to ac- 
celerate the opportunity of offering my congratulations 
to the republic. Not that I preſumed upon working any 
material good; indeed I neither expected that, nor could 
I hope to ſurpaſs the merits of Piſo. But I was willing, 
in caſe of any accident happening to my life, which fate 
and nature, as well as other circumſtances, feemed to 
threaten z that I might be able to leave the preſent laſting 
teſtimony, of my inceſſant defire to ſerve my country. 


PatsuUmING, Fathers Conſcript, that this account of my 
abſence, and return to Rome, will merit your approba- 
tion; I {hall take the liberty, before I treat of public 
affairs, to defire your indulgence a few moments, in re- 
gard to the inſult I received yeſterday from Mark Antony ; 
trom Mark Antony, whoſe triend I profeſs myſelf. For, I 
have never forgot that I am bound to him, for ſome offices 


of friendſhip. 


Bur what cauſe can be aſſigned, for the ſevere attack 
he levelled againſt me yeſterday in the ſenate? Was 1 
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the only abſent member? Was the houſe never known 
ſo ſcanty of members before? Or, was the buſineſs of 
the day fo important, that the abſence of. a poor, diſ- 
tempered member, muſt be a ſubje& of bitter invective ? 
Was Hannibal at the gates; or a treaty with Pyrrhus, in 
agitation? on which laſt occaſion, as hiſtory tells us, the 
poor old,' blind, and brave Appius, attended in his lit- 
ter. "A decree of ſome public feſtival, or inſtitution, was 
perhaps, before the ſenate; and in ſuch caſes, the houſe 
is uſually full? I believe, Conſcript Fathers, I need not 
ſay, that the full houſes in thoſe caſes, ariſe not ſo much 
from fear of mul&s upon non-attendance, as from the 
attention of friends and parties, intereſted in ſome. par- 
ticular object. The ſame rule ſubſiſts, as I apprehend, in 
reſpect to the decree of a triumph. 80 little concerned 
are the Conſuls, about the number of ſenators on ſuch 
occaſions, that any member of the ſenate is free to ab- 
ſent himſelf. Knowing this to be a general practice; and 
being myſelf, greatly indiſpoſed by travelling, I ſent 
through friendſhip, though ſorry to abſent myſelf, what 


I thought a proper excuſe 'to Antony. 


Bur Antony, regardleſs of all this, declared in your 
preſence, his intention of forcing my houſe. His wrath 
indeed, roſe to a moſt unbecoming degree. Yes, Con- 
ſcript Fathers, ſuch was his intemperate reſentment, he 
threatened the deſtruction of "an edifice built by a public 
"decree of your order; and that his band of. workmen 
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were then under orders, to demoliſh the fabric. When 
did a ſenator of Rome, ſuſtain ſo great a diſgrace? 
When was a like offence, if my abſence was an offence, 
puniſhed beyond the forfeiture of pledge, or pecuniary 
fine? Had Antony known what I could advance in my 
defence, he would not, I am ſure he would not, have 
proceeded with ſuch auſterity. Nat 


Axp do you believe, Senators, that though you reluc- 
tantly joined in a decree, to mix the *parental ſacrifices 
with the feſtival, or thankſgiving ;- that I ſhould be capa- 
ble of introducing inexpiable facrifices into the Roman 
government? Or, that my. heart could ever join, in 
eſtabliſhing ſupplications for the dead? Peace be to his 
manes, who compaſled theſe events. But had he been 
a Lucius Brutus, whoſe poſterity now flouriſhes, at a 
period five hundred years remote from his own ; had he 
been that Lucius Brutus, who freed his country from 
the yoke of legal ſlavery, by an act of exalted virtue 
ſimilar to that of his preſent noble deſcendent ; he never 
ſhould have obtained my conſent, to mix the ſacrifices of 
the dead with thoſe offered in honor. of the Immortal 
Gods: or, that any funeral obſequies whatever, ſhould be 


entitled to divine honors. 


ALL this I ſhould have ſaid, Venerable Senators, with a 
view, that if any ſtill more grievous misfortune ſhould 
afflict this nation, as war, peſtilence, or famine ; I might 


be the better able to defend myſelf. Part of thoſe evils 
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has already aſſailed your ſtate; the remainder, I fear, is 
not far diſtant. Still I ſhall pray, that the eternal Gods 
may abſolve, both the Roman people who difapproved, 
and your order in particular, who reluctantly made this 
decree! As to other evils which threaten your ſtate; am 
I not to mention them? Yes, Noble Patricians, I dare, 
and ever ſhall be bold to ſay, in contempt of death, and 
every ſpecies of ſuffering ; whatever relates to the defence 
of your ſafety and honor. Nor, while I enjoy the pri- 
vilege of ſpeaking before you, ſhall fear ever lay a re- 
ſtraint upon my tongue. | 


I was, no doubt anxious, to attend the ſenate's meet- 
ing in auguſt. Not that I preſumed, my preſence could 
have effected much. But I was apprehenſive, leſt there 
might not be found one of Conſular rank, worthy of his 
own dignity, and the republic's honor. And my forrow 
is indeed inexpreſſible, to find Lucius Piſo, propofing an 
act of the higheſt advantage to the ſtate; totally unſup- 
ported by thoſe, who owed their elevation to the re- 
public. And do you ſeriouſly imagine, the Roman peo- 
ple raiſed you to the higheſt rank in the republic, with 
a view to your dignity alone? To derive no benefit to 
themſelves? Nevertheleſs, Conſcript Fathers, no man, 
either with his vote, his countenance, or his favor ; Joined 
in this glorious motion of the noble Piſo. The yoke of 
ſlavery was ence ſo fixed upon our necks, that reſiſtance 
was vain; but voluntary ſlavery like the preſent, is a ſtate 


wretched indeed] 


Nor did I expect, that every man of Conſular dignity, 
> ſhould 
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ſhould ſpeak without reſerve on that occaſion. Various 
cauſes I knew, muſt operate. to prevent ſuch univerſal 
candor. The filence of ſome I excuſe ; Ceſar had obliged 
them. But, there are among you men, whom no alle- 
cations can excuſe. To infinuate a ſuſpicion of diſhonor 
againſt any member of this noble aſſembly, affects me moſt 
ſenſibly. But I muſt tell you, however painful the cir- 
cumſtance, that ſome of you, not from fear alone, which 
4 is itſelf a very baſe motive; but from other ſtill more 
| infamous conſiderations, are ſuſpected by the people, to 
$ have been wanting to your own and the republic's honor. 

Let me however, render to Piſo, the tribute of applauſe 

ſo juſtly his due. And I do, moſt fincerely thank him ; 

who, though he could not effect what he knew was 


right, yet urged the moſt vigorous meaſures to ſerve his 
country. | 


I navsE now, Conſcript Fathers, nothing more to add 
on theſe points; but am to crave a repetition of that in- 
dulgence, you have ſo often honored me with on former 
occaſions ; the hearing with favor and attention, what I 
am permitted to offer to this 'venerable houſe, however 


you may be diſpoſed to act. 


In the firſt place, I readily agreed to confirm Cefar's 
acts. Not becauſe, in my judgment I approved them; 
but becauſe the peace and tranquility of the empire, hangs 
upon our confirmation. Nevertheleſs, I could have wiſh- 
cd to ſee Antony here, unattended by his *particular friends. 
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If indiſpoſition, or unfitneſs for buſineſs, was an inade- 
quate excuſe for me yeſterday, ſurely ſuch an one is ſtill 
more ſo, in reſpect of his abſence to-day. I with however, 
that Antony, or rather that you, moſt honored Senators, 
would teach me the principles whereon he means to de- 
fend the authenticity of Ceſar's acts. Does he mean to 
prove, them by the commentaries, fragments, manuſcripts, 
and looſe memorandums produced by Antony, nay merely 
ſuppoſed by him, to be Ceſar's? While the lgzvs and or- 
dinances, made by Ceſar, under the ſanction of the re- 
public, and graven on their perpetual tables, are annulled 
and / aboliſhed ? For the acts of Ceſar, under whatever 
name qualified, are in my eſtimation, no other than the 
laws of Ceſar. Otherwiſe, if Ceſar made a promiſe, the 
ſtate muſt be bound to provide for, and perpetuate that 
promiſe. Now all the promiſes alledged to be Ceſar's, 
could not poſſibly be performed; as in that caſe more re- 
mained to be fulfilled after his death, than were granted by 
him during his whole lite. | 


Bur. I have no intention of ſhaking your determinations 
on this head. I mean to ſupport the illuſtrious decrees of 
Ceſar, with my beſt powers. Still I could wiſh, the 
treaſure lodged in the temple of Ops had not been re- 
moved. The ſeizure of that, was a violent meaſure. 
And not being reſtored to the original owners, I wiſh the 
treaſure had been applied to the uſe of the ſtate at this 
juncture. But if Ceſar's obligations were diſcharged by 
that means, I am quite ſatisfied. 
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Acain, I preſume to aſk, whether the decrees of a man 
preſiding over your republic with imperial power, do not 
come more properly under the denomination of his acts, 
than of his laws? The acts of Gracchus, you all know, 
are called the Sempronian laws; thoſe of Sylla, the Cor- 
nelian. The acts publiſhed by Pompey in his third Con- 
ſulate, what are they but his laws? If you had aiked of 
Ceſar what he did in his capacity of dictator and civil ma- 
giſtrate, you would have been anſwered; he publiſhed 
many very important laws. In reſpe& to the notes, he 
would either have altered or ſuppreſſed them; or it he had 
iſſued them, he would not have reckoned them among his 
acts. Yet, for the reaſons betore-mentioned, I agree to re- 
ceive them as ſuch; I am ready to obey them. 


Bur in reſper of his laws, or rather his acts, I think 
we cannot do better than adopt them. What law could be 
more uletul, more wiſely framed, or more beneficial to the 
republic, than that long Jefired act, limiting the Pretor- 
ſhip of a province to one year, and the Conſulſhip to two 
years? Do you mean by the abrogation of this act, to 
ſhew your defire of legiſlatizing the acts of Ceſar? Or, 
what is your deſign ? 


Your addition alſo of a third ſpecies of judge ; ; What is 
that, but a blow levelled at the very foundation of Ceſar's 
lms] ? and you, who call yourſelves the defenders of his acts, 
would you not be more properly ſtiled, the deſtroyers of 
his laws ? 


CesaR made notes, and preſerved. ſome few memoran- 
dums ; 
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dums; mere incidents to aid his memory. Theſe I ſuppoſe, 
are notwithſtanding, to be eſtabliſhed as his acts; and how- 
ever ill digeſted, or injudicious, to be defended and main- 
tained. While thoſe proceedings which ſolemnly paſſed in 
preſence of the Comitia, are not even to be mentioned 
among his acts. 


Ax what is the innovation of this three-fold juſticiary ? 
A new acceſſion of power to the Centurions. For what 
reaſon ? The Julian law, the precedent one of Pompey, 
and the Aurelian law, all precluded men of this claſs. A 
certain qualification of eſtate was neceſſary, even to the 
order of knights. By ſuch regulations, the power of 
judging remained, as heretofore, in the hands of the wor- 
thieſt and moſt reſpectable men of the ſtate. But theſe 
are not the men for my purpoſes, ſays Antony, With me, 
whatever order of men poſſeſs the power of governing, 
ſhall alſo poſſeſs the power of judging. Yet nevertheleſs, 
ſhould he impower even the knights, an order of fo 
much greater dignity than his centurions, to fit indiſ- 
criminately as judges; every man would condemn 
him. The indiſpenſibly-requiſite qualities of a judge, 
are real dignity, and independence. But chele are 
not the judges Antony requires. His band of LAREs 
is much more competent to the buſineſs. Judges of 
his own ſelection are, no doubt, the only ſecurity to 
his followers. Ol ill-ſeeming honor! to be a judge, 
without the power of judging. For, the ſcope of 


Antony's new law arrangement, is clearly no more, 
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than to introduce a ſet of men, who dare determine only 
as he directs. 


IMMORTAL Gops| how groſſly are the framers of this 
law miſtaken? They will find that the natural obſcurity 
of theſe judges, will excite each of them to cover this de- 
fect, by the moſt ſevere determinations ; and that each will 
labor to ſhew himſelf deferving of a place among more ho- 


norable judges, than thoſe with whom his lot is caſt. 


Tus act indulging thoſe condemned for acts of violence 
or treaſon, with an appeal to the people; is another cu- 
rious law. Law| might I not more properly, call this 
act, the diſſolver of all law? Who can there point out 
one inſtance, wherefrom the public are to derive the leaſt 
benefit? No man is accuſed by theſe laws ; no man likely 
to be indicted upon them. Acts of violence and treaſon 
are not at this time, ſubjects for a court of judicature. 
The a& perhaps was popular. I wiſh popularity was his 
object; but at preſent there is no oppoſition, All join 
heartily, in the cauſe of the republic. | 


From whence then aroſe this eagerneſs to eſtabliſh a law, 
infamous in the abſtract, and approved by no man? 
What can be ſo infamous and abſurd, as inveſting a cri- 
minal, condemned for "treaſon, or any other violation of 
the dignity of the republic; with the power of appealing 
to his abettors in the crime * What can be the event, but 
a repetition of his malverſation? 
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Bur why do I contend about this law ; as if ſeriouſly 
intended to operate? This law is calculated expreſſly to 
prevent appeals. For where is the accuſer ſo raſh, to lay 
himſelf open to the violence of a mob, after having le- 
cally convicted the criminal? Or where is the judge, who 
would dare to condemn, in a caſe that muſt forthwith lay 
him at the mercy of a rabble? Not for the privilege of 
appeal therefore was this law framed, but for a more uſeful 
purpoſe: to aboliſh two laws not well ſuited to Antony's 
views. Yes, Conſcript Fathers, what other purpoſes could 
the abolition anſwer, but to encourage our youth to become 
turbulent, ſeditious, and deſtructive citizens; and to aid 
the Tribunitian fury? Which, being unreſtrained by the 
two laws againſt treaſon, would be capable of acting with 
impunity, the moſt daring outrages. Muſt then the laws 
of Ceſar, which adjudge the penalty of baniſhment to thoſe 
who have wounded the dignity of the republic, be abſo- 
lutely annulled? And are they not effectually fo, by this 
power of appeal? I, Fathers Conſcript, concurred in ra- 
tifying, not only ſuch acts as were paſſed by Ceſar himſelf, 
but even thoſe announced ſince his deceaſe. Not that I 
approved them ; but my deſire to promote peace, and the 
inexpediency of the times, were motives that ſuperſeded 
all oppolition, in my breaft. 


4 We from the infernal ſhades, were exiles 
recalled from baniſhment; the rights of denization con- 
ferred, not only on individuals but whole provinces, at a 
firoke; ; and others, by the ſame Lethean authority, freed 
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from taxes, and endowed with immunities. Thus, upon 
the evidence of one moſt renowned perſon; we confirm 
acts, which we know were framed in his own houſe. 
And ſhall we who heard, and hearing, approved the 
laws Ceſar promulged, and declared to be the eſſence of 
legiſlation ; framed as well for the provinces as the re- 
public ; ſhall we, I ſay, now form a plan for ſubverting 
thoſe laws, yet confirm his acts? Still, Fathers Con- 
ſcript, I ſee no reaſon why we ſhould not examine into 
thoſe laws which have not received the formal aſſent of 
the ſtate; though we have not the ſame privilege in 
reſpe& to thoſe which have. Many there are, as you 
Conſcript Fathers, well know, which were paſſed without 
the previous rule of promulgation ; and even before they 
were reduced to any kind of form. 8 


Some men will aſk why I, or any one of you, Con- 
ſcript Fathers, ſhould fear bad laws, while the tribuneſhip 
is ſo worthily poſſeſſed. We have, in that reſpect, ſay 
they, able and willing mediators ; perſons who are wil- 
ling to defend our religious and our civil rights; and we 
ought not to entertain one ſymptom of diſtruſt concerning 
their conduct. But Antony will ſay, what is religion, 
what are your tribunes to me? They have nothing to 
do with your preſent conſtitution. Vour late conſtitu- 
tional forms are old and obſolete, we have new methods 
which anſwer our purpoſes much better. Poſſeſſion of 
the forum, of every avenue, and an armed force to main- 
tain that poſſeſſion; theſe are my ideas of a conſtitution. 


WIL Sir, what next? My Friends, do you approve 
D d of 
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of this hy? Do you 40 05 to that act? * they be 
inſcribed on the tables? We agree; let them be the laws 
of Rome. Suppoſe then, the magiſtrates proceeding in 
form, as: Tux Coxsurs Ask THE PEQPLE, 15, THIS SHALL 
BE LAW f And, the right of concurrence, we denive from 
very ancient times. However, THE PEOPLE DECRERB Ag 
REQUIRED. Now let us ſee, who Antony calls the people? 
Not thoſe he excluded, I hope. What does he tell us 
is law ? 7 hat, which 1 — = arms eſtabliſh, This I 
pronounce, to be your future mode of government ; and 
the friend of his 5 will always ſuggeſt every cir- 
cumſtance that he thinks ought to 8 avoided. I am not 
afraid to riſk, even the credit of my preſent ſpeech, upon 
the truth of theſe predictions. The laws now before 
you, are as yet undifpoſed of. I point out erzors; do 
you reform them. I give the alarm; beware of force 


and. arms.“ 


Tas. conſiſtency of your character, Dolabella, requires, 
that you ſhould patiently, hcax me while pleading for my 
country. Not that I. ſuſpect you, of the contrary, 1 
know the yielding eaſineſs of your nature. Nor do. I 
mean to ſay any thing ſevere upon this occaſion, But 

cuſtom has cſtabliſhed proverbially, that in this particular, 
Antony has been fortunate. Though he would haye been 
ſill more fortunate, in following the ſteps. marked! out 
to. him, bw the Conſulates, of his forefathers and. his. 
uncle. They ſay beſide, that Antony is. grown, petulant 
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and moroſe; and, I am too well adviſed, to provoke the 
anger and reſentment of a man armed with power, which 
he may uſe with impunity. 


Bor the truth and juſtice of my propofitions ſhall be 
ſo evident, that even Antony himſelt cannot reje& them. 
And if I ſhould hereafter utter any refleQions on his life 
and morals, which might inflame his paſſions, I ſhall ne- 
vertheleſs, adhere to my aſſertions. My practice has been 
ever, when an advocate for my country, to ſpeak with 
freedom, and unconſciouſneſs of danger. I will however, 
in the firſt place, deprecate his wrath ; but if that mit 
be poured upon me, let him not forget we are both citi- 
zens of Rome. Let him intrench himſelf in arms, if 
they are as he thinks, neceſſary in his circumſtances ; 
but, let them never be turned againſt mankind, merely 
for ſpeaking their ſentiments openly upon public 


concerns. 


War can be more reaſonable than this demand ? 
Though I am told by his friends that when aught in de- 
rogation of his proceedings is uttered, he is very eafily 
exaſperated; even though nothing contumelious ſhould be 
ſaid of his perſon. Should this appear, I ſhall make due 
allowance for a friend's infirmity. But thoſe very ſame 
friends have alſo ſaid, that Piſo the father-in-law of Ceſar, 
might uſe freedoms with that name, which did not 
become Ceſar's enemy. And they. clofed their informa 
tion, with a very judicious caution: © Death,” faid 
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they, „may hereafter be no better plea for non- attendance 
<« on this houſe, than ſickneſs.“ 


By the Immortal Gods! your preſence Dolabella, much 
as I love you, excites. me to lay open the miſconduct of 
you both. I moſt conſcientiouſly believe you to be men 
of truly noble ſouls, untainted by the love of lucre, 
though ſuch a ſordid paſſion has been attributed to you, by 
the incredulous and ſuſpecting. A paſſion however, which 
noble and magnanimous minds deſpiſe. I believe too, the 
charge againſt you, of ſurreptitiouſly acquiring, and of 
amaſſing the public treaſure, with a deſign of uſurping a 
lawleſs power, to be falſe. For I fincerely think, that 
the welfare of your fellow-citizens, and a chirſt of glory, 
have ever been the rules of your conduct. 


Tux glory however, Dolabella, conſiſts in juſt and 
great actions, performed by a man for the ſervice of his 
country; and theſe are always followed, not only by the 

applauſe of the multitude, but alſo by the concurring ap- 

probation of the wiſe and diſcerning. I might. perhaps, 
deſcant upon the glorious advantages of a virtuous conduct, 
if I did not know that you are in ſome degree diſtinguiſhed 
by your own; and therefore, no ſtranger to thoſe advan- 
tages. Tell me however, what day of your lite teemed 
with greater glory, than that, when returning to your 
Houſe, after having juſt paſſed an expiatory act in the 
forum, you diſperſed a dangerous mob, and puniſhed the 
leaders? What order, what ſpecies, whar rank of men, 
that did not then rend the air with applauſe and congratu- 
lations, to him who had ſaved their city from ene, 
| an 
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and preſerved the lives of the Citizens? Even I, who was 
only ſuppoſed to adviſe the meaſure, received the thanks 
and congratulations of all good men, though in your name. 


RERLATE I beſeech you, my friend Dolabella,. your re- 
ception in the theatre; when at your appearance, the uni- 
verſal aſſent of the circle declared, that this a& ſo beneficial 
to the public, had effaced every trace of their former re- 
ſentment. And could Dolabella, with infinite forrow- I 
aſk, could Dolabella afterward, being in his perfect ſenſes, 
forfeit his title to ſuch dignified applauſe ? You alſo An- 
tony, I will ſuppoſe him here, do you not reflect upon that 
day, when you acquired ſuch honor in the temple of Tel- 
lus ? Such honor as far tranſcended the triumph of a few. 
months, in what your friends think, a happy fituation 2. 
How every word then breathed peace? The anxious city 
ſaw ſecurity in your looks; while the alarmed. veterans 
felt comfort from every word you uttered. Soothed into 
gentleneſs, and diveſted of every: remembrance: that was 
inimica], the auſpices forgot, though declared by yourſelf; 
you on that, as the firſt day, accepted Dolabella for. your 
colleague. The confidence you ſhewed beſide, in ſending. 
your on child as. a pledge; all .conſpired to quiet the 
people's fears. | | | 


Wunn, did the ſenate feel more real joy? When were 
the people more ſupremely bleſt ? Had any meeting ever 
been more numerous? If aught could augment the gene- 


ral joy, it was becauſe liberty had been reſtored by the moſt 
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noble and worthy of the ſtate; and that reſtoration, fol-. 
lowed by the moſt profound quiet. | 


Tux ſucceeding days rolled on in peace, and ſweet tran- 
quility ; for every day brought ſomething new, ſomething 
deſirable. But what moſt pleaſed the people, was the abo- 
litiun of the dictatorſhip, This execrated office, vacated 
by the death of Ceſar, was to your immortal honor, con- 
ſigned to everlaſting infamy. And, as on account of the 
treaſon of Marcus Manlius, the race of that name forbad 
any deſcendent of the Manlii to bear the name of Marcus; 
ſo you, by a fimilar act of juſtice, rendered the dictator- 
ſhip infamous for ever. The crimes given ſanction to, un- 
der the adminiſtration of one bad man, very juſtly excited 
your abhorrence of the office itſelf. 


Axp could you tire of ſuch a eareer? Of acting thus 
mobly for the honor of the republic, and your own ad- 
vancement? Did the weight of dignity, of glory, and 
renown, which you acquired by that conduct, preſs too 

erfully ? Or whence aroſe this alteration in your pro- 
ceedings ? I cannot give credit to the charge of avarice. 
Every man, indeed, has a right to give his opinion : but 
no other man is bound to credit him. 


Vous manners I own, never have appeared to me, to be 
influenced by any low or ſordid paſſion; though ſuch inſi- 
nuations have been whiſpered by your acquaintance. For 
my own part, I am well aſſured of your firmneſs and reſo- 
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tation ;- and wifh therefore, you were as free from the fuſ- 
picion, as I believe you are really free from the guilt, im- 


puted to 7 character. 


1 At, however, afraid, that ignora 
fame, you feel a deſire of poſſeſſing more power 3 
than refides in the whole ſtate beſide. And I ſuſpect, that 
you are better ſatisfied with exciting the fears, than inducing 
the love of your fellow-citizens. If theſe be your princi- 
ples, you are. an utter ſtranger to the way which leads to 
real glory. To deſerve well of your country; to be be- 
loved, praiſed, honored, and ſt — by your fellow 
citizens: theſe are the heights of glory. But to be feared: 
and. hated; is a condition as vals and unſtable, as invi- 
dious and deteſtable. That horrid maxim, While they 
« fear, let them hate; all men know, proved fatal: to 


the author. 


nt of the road to true 


IwWien Antony, you would! contemplate the ackinns of 
your grandfather, You have heard! me mention him very 
often; and on the moſb interefting. ocraſions. Do you be- 
lieve that he would have thought immortality derived to 
his character, from the dread of arms, maintained; like 
your own:?* His whole life ſhewed, that his utmoſt: am 
bition was, to be but equal in freedom, . though ſuperior. in 
dignity, to the reſt of his fellow- citizens. H omit repeat 
ing the inſtances of proſperity which attended his lie; and: 
had much rather have taken his fituation: ins deaths. than. 
Cinna's, who murdered him. 
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War method then, ſhall I perſue Antony, to touch 
your heart? If the death of Ceſar could not, if you had 
rather be dreaded, than revered by your fellow - citizens: 
All I can ſay, all that I can urge, will prove uſeleſs 
admonition. Thoſe however, who think Ceſar's ſitua- 
tion to have been happy, muſt be themſelves, wretched 
indeed. Could a man be happy, whoſe life was fo nox- 
ious to his country ; that not only impunity, but .immor- 
tal honor, is decreed to his.murderers.? 


RLE in time then, I beſeech you; call to mind, 
the deeds of your anceſtors ; reſpect theit conduct; bigs 
imitate them ſo far in your government of the republic, 
that we may rejoice in the exiſtence of an Antony. And 
be aſſured, that without this teſtimony. of honor from his 
fellowsditinens; no ruler can be happy, nor 11 5 great. 


You, and Dolabella, have both experidiiced very forcible 
inſtances of the people's diſapprobation. What do you 

think occaſioned the clamors of the people at the gla- 
diatorial ſhews? What meant, the multitudes aſſembled 
there? And what, do you - apprehend drew forth "the 
unlimited applauſe expreſſed before Pompey's ſtatue, and 
in honor of the tribunes your oppoſers? Do you flatter 
yourſelves, that theſe things imply, your having the favor 
and concurrence, of the whole Roman empire? The ap- 
probation, the teſtimony, or let me ſay the judgment of 
the people, ſo generally teſtified, in favor of the Pretor 
at the Apollonian games ; did that ſeem nothing in dis- 
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favor of your cauſe? Ol thrice happier than yourſelf 
thoſe, who though abſent: at that time through dread of 
your power, were nevertheleſs, preſent in the hearts and 
affections, or as I might ſay, mixed with the marrow, 
and clinging to the bowels, of their fellow- citizens 


Bur you perhaps, flatter yourſelf, that the plaudits given 
at the. Apollonian games, were a wreath of laurel ten- 
dered to Accius, fixty years after his death, rather than to 
Brutus. Who ſeems indeed to have been compelled to 
abſent himſelf, on purpoſe, to furniſh the Roman people 
with ſuch a public and great occaſion, of ſhewing their 
unſhaken attachment to. him. Their inceſſant ſhouts, . 
and ecchoes of applauſe, demonſtrate Conſcript Fathers; 
that as the abſence could not damp, ſo the misfortunes 
of their deliverer could not repreſs, the ardor of their af- 
fections for him. The applauſe. of a mob, I have ever 
conſidered as nugatory and contemptible. But, when the 
great and the vulgar, when every rank of men unite in 
that applauſe ; and when thoſe who had always followed 
the. voice of power, ſhrink from the view ; when all theſe 
circumſtances combine, I cannot expreſs ſo glorious a a 
token, by the . poor, cold term applauſe. This is the 
approbation of judgment, it is the tribute of honor, and 
a juſt ſacrifice to tranſcendent merit.“ 2 


Ir theſe things, important as they really ow ſeem but 
of little conſequence to you; with what complexion did 
you behold the affections of the people for Hirtius, when 
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munity ſo much interefted, in the fate of a ſingle patriot ? 


8 
| 


vou, and my country, rather than for any good that can 
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his life was in danger? He then deſired only the love 
of his fellow- citizens, which he ſtill poffefles; to have 
the eſteem of his friends, which he had always a peculiar 
art of engaging, continued; and to be dear to his family, 
by whom he 1s idolized. Never however, were the fo- 
licitude and fears, of the good and the virtuous, ſo 
ſtrongly marked and fo univerſally expreffed, as on that 
occaſion. And do you infer nothing from theſe events ? 
Can you be unanxious about your own fafety, and, re- 
gardleſs of your own lives; when you ſee the whole com- 


Tus, Conſcript Fathers, have I taken the very firſt 
opportunity of my return, to deliver my opinion; and 
in fuch a manner, to convince the world, that whatever 
may be the reſult of your deliberations, I have been con- 
ſtant to my duty and to my principles. You have af- 
forded me a patient and favorable hearing, and J grate- 
fully acknowledge the favor. I ſhall hereafter have oc- 
caſion, often to make the ſame requeſt ; when accom- 
panied with fafety to this auguſt aſſembly, and with ſe- 
curity to myſelf, When that is denied, 1 fhall on your 
account more than my own, be filent. I have been 
bleſſed by the fates, with many and good days. And if 
the Gods permit a further continuance of life to me; for 


ariſe to me, will the indulgence be granted.“ 
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ARK ANTON, highly inflamed by Cicero's firſt Philippic, retired 
1 to his villa, to frame a ſuitable anſwer. After ſeventeen days oc- 
cupied in that buſineſs, Antony convened the ſenate ; which met at Rome, 
on the nineteenth day of September, ſeven hundred and nine, U. C. He 
there delivered himſelf of a ſevere, though not very elaborate oration, 
againſt Cicero; but Cicero was not of his audience. The ſecond Phi- 
lippic was framed ſoon after, in anſwer to Antony's oration; and in ſuch 
terms, as if both had been preſent at the delivery: though the fact is, 
the ſecond Philippic was never publicly delivered by Cicero, 


Taz arguments have no particular political object, but that of vilifying 
the character of Antony. Recrimination, and retortive abuſe, are ac- 
cordingly, the governing principles of the ſpeech. The ſeveral incidents 
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of Antony's life, from his earlieſt appearance in ſociety, to the period of 
the preſent oration, are ranged in their proper ſucceſſion, with every de- 
tractive comment, and with all thoſe powers of ſpecious miſrepreſentation, 
for which Cicero was famous. But Cicero's ſpleen, in this inſtance, as 
in many other inſtances already mentioned, became too powerful for his po- 
Hlitics. He brandiſhed the weapon of detraction, with too little diſcrimination, 
Antony had borne much, and would moſt probably have ſuffered: this, 
unreſented. But Cicero here attacks Fulvia, the wife of Antony, and 
the circle of their friends, with the ſame acrimony, the ſame undiſtin- 
guiſhing rage. The conſequence of this ill-judged, and unjuſtifiable attack, 
was attended with the moſt fatal conſequences to Cicero. He was in the 
ſucceeding year, the principal victim of Antony's reſentment. His name 
appeared in the front of that horrid liſt of proſcriptions, formed and agreed 


to, by the Triumvirate; and his life was ſurrendered to the order that 
iſſued thereupon, | 


SECOND 
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: HENCE, Conſcript Fathers, ariſes the peculiarity 

of my fate, that in a courſe of twenty years, no 
man ſhould ever erect the ſtandard of rebellion againſt 
his country, without declaring himſelf my inveterate and 


deadly enemy ? 


To recapitulate the various inſtances, or enumerate the 
perſons, would be ſuperfluous; as the facts muſt be recent 
in your memory. However, my enemies have all encoun- 
tered the juſt return of their demerits, in a degree beyond 
what the ſcope of my reſentment, conceived or deſired. 
Yet, I obſerve with aſtoniſhment, that the horror of their 
fate has not deterred you, Antony, from treading in their 
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ſteps. This however, is very remarkable; no one of theſe 
abandoned men has been my enemy from perſonal motives.: 
all their malice has been engendered by my attachment to 
the republic. But you, who ſurpaſs in afſurance, the vil- 
lain Catiline; in vindictiveneſs and fury, the inceſtuous 
Clodius ; have vented the force of your execrable calumnies, 
in a manner ſtill more baneful than their attempts. 

You thought, I know, a ne from my counſels, 
moſt likely to improve your connexion with the infamous 
part of mankind, What can I otherwiſe ſuggeſt, as the 
reaſon? Your contempt of me? I ſee nothing in my 
character, my fituation, my principles, nor even in the 
mediocrity of my genius; that ſuch a man as Antony, 
| ſhould contemn. Whence then aroſe your contempt ? 

You fancied .perhaps, my credit with the ſenate was weak 
and unftable ; eafily undermined? Perhaps you forgot 
that I received from this high, this auguft order of men, 
fuch a teſtimony of honor, beſide many other approvals of 
my conduct, as never any Roman enjoyed before; and 
that I was publicly declared by them, TE SOLE PRESERVER 
OF THE STATE? Or did you mean to diſpute with me the 
palm of oratory? I édeſire no better ground of con- 
tention. Where can I engage with fo fair a proſpect of 
ſucceſs, as in declaiming againſt Antony, and in favor of 
myſelf. But none of theſe circumſtances made Antony 
my foe. 'He knew of. no method ſo effectual to convince 
his aſſociates of his deteſtation of his country, as declaring 
himſelf my enemy: | 
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AMoNG a variety of accuſations, I have been charged 
with violating the ſacred laws of friendſhip. This, being 
one of the groſſeſt crimes that can be imputed to human 
nature; TI prefer in point of order, to the reſt of his ac- 
cufations. I am accuſed of being engaged, I know not 
when, in a cauſe againſt Antony. And where is the 
crime in pleading for a relation and friend, againſt a 
ſtranger? I ought not I ſuppoſe, to have pleaded againſt 
fach might and power; nor to have riſked the expeQa- 
tion I might entertain from Antony's favor; but to have 
been the invariable advocate of that hopetul band, formed- 
from the connexions of his youth. He expected, I 
ſuppoſe, that I ſhould have pleaded againſt injuſtice ; 
as the injury came from a wretch, interpoſing at his 
requeſt, and not from the pretor. This charge is ex- 
hibited, I know, to ferve your cauſe with the lower 
claſs of people; to whom indeed, you are nearly al- 
lied. You married the daughter of a ſlave; and 
your children have, of courſe, a ſanguinary tinge 
of the fame kind, from their grandfather, Quintus 


Fadius. | 


Lzr me now afk, why you pretended to an intimacy | 
in my houfe; to have been my pupil? Had' that been 
really the caſe, univerfal libertiniſm, and a blaſted fame, 
had not been annexed to your character. But, you well 
know, Antony, that had your defire to attend at my houſe 
been ever ſo ardent; Curio could not have ſpared your 
attendan ce. 
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Vov have aſſerted too, that my election to the augurate 
was owing to your conceſſion in my favor. What incre- 
dible aſſurance! What a frontleſs aſſertion | Pompey, 
and Hortenſius, were the men, and more nominators the 
law did not allow, who at the requeſt of the whole col- 
lege, nominated me to the office of augur. You then, 
an inſolvent man, had not even the power of nominating, 
ſtill leſs of being eligible, to the augurſhip. All the miſ- 
chief you were then capable of acting, was ideal; con- 
fined to the projection of ſchemes for the future ruin of 
your country. Your friend Curio, was not then at 
home; how therefore ſhould you think of contending for 
the augurate? And afterward, when you did obtain = 
office; could you carry one wibe without Curio's aſſiſt- 
ance? And were not undue means uſed, even by Curio's 
friends? Were they not convicted of ſeditious practices, 
upon that immediate occaſion ? 


Bor your favors have been repeatedly heaped upon me. 
Shew me the inſtances ? If there be a fingle circumſtance 
wherein you have obliged me, I cannot have loſt the re- 
membrance. I had rather confeſs much more than I owe, 
than ſeem to be ungrateful for what I have actually re- 
ceived, But, let me know the ſpecific obligation. *You 
did not put me to death at Brunduſium: Is that the 
mighty favor? You know, that Ceſar commanded you, 
the leader of his banditti, to protect me. You do not 
I hope imagine, he ordered me into Italy, that you might 
glut your cruelty, with the horrors of my aſſaſſination? 
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But, I was in your power. There is the true language 
of banditti. They preſume, Conſcript.Fathers, that every 
man who does not purchaſe his ſafety from them; holds 
his life through their bounty. If this were true, thoſe 
who killed their preſerver, men who you haye dignified 
with the moſt exalted titles; never had acquired ſuch 


glory. 


AnD, ſhall abſtaining from evil, be conſtrued an act 
of merit? Still, I had much rather have periſhed ; than 
that you ſhould have poſſeſſed the power of determining 
my fate. Admitting however, that ſparing me was a 
favor, which, conſidering you as a banditti chief, cer- 
tainly was the caſe; yet tell me wherein I have been un- 
grateful? Was my ingratitude to you, exemplified in the 
effort I made toward ſaving my finking country ? 

* 

Ix the whole courſe of this wretched and unfortunate 
buſineſs, though the part I acted, was from my rank and 
ſituation neceſſary; what have I uttered contumeliouſly? 
Wherein tranſgreſſed the bounds of moderation, or, 
might I not fay, of friendſhip? And how few poſſeſs 
temperance ſufficient to refrain from abuſe, when Antony 
is the ſubject? When enquiry is made after the public 
treaſure he diſſipated ; or, into the venal proceedings of 
thoſe infernal bargains made in his own houſe ; when acts, 
not even promulged, are thruſt upon the republic as 
laws; when as augur he is beheld contemning the 
auſpices, as Conſul, the Tribunitian power; or, when he 
is ſeen attended by his band of murderous ruffians: But 
above all, when we behold every ſpecies of infamy, prac- 
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tiſed in a houſe untainted before; together with the vaſt 
lübations of wine, poured forth at the luſtral meetings; 

who I ſay, can forbear, to curſe the author of theſe 
complicated evils? But I, as if Craſſus had been my op- 
ponent, with whom indeed, I haye had many diſputes of 
a grievous and public nature, though he not being an 
infamous gladiator, 1 always confined myſelf to the ground 
of contention ; ſo with you, I ſaid nothing of the man, 
and treated you with moderation and decency. But to 
day, you ſhall ſee the difference; and you will then know 


how to eſtimate my former favors. 


In 2 Antony, I behold a man ignorant of the com- 
mon forms of life; a man, who never felt the genial ſen- 
ſations of friendſhip ; as publiſhing my pretended letters, 
amply teſtifies. For who, the leaſt acquainted. with the 
duties, or with the nature of focial intercourſe, ever 
recited, or publicly expoſed, the letters of a friend; even 
though intervening cauſes might have ariſen, to extinguiſh 
the friendſhip? To aboliſh the correſpondence of friend- 
ſhip, is, To TEAR UP SOCIETY BY THE ROOTS.” What 
a number of trifles, to ſtrangers totally unintelligible, are 
thus expoſed? How many incidents of importance, which 
demand inviolable ſecrecy, divulged? 80 much for your 
humanity 3 now, for your amazing ſtupidity. What have 
you to alledge againſt me, Prince of Orators? For ſuch 
you are, in the opinion of Muſtella Tamiſius, and Tiro 
Numiſius. I ſee them. The ſenate alſo, may view them, 
and armed among the crowd, Shew us, Antony, any 
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character they can aſſume in this place, except that of 
aſſaſſins; and you ſhall henceforth be, in my eſtimation, 
really an eloquent man. But, if after all your attempts 
to expoſe me by ſhewing theſe letters; I ſhould deny that 
I ever wrote one to you: How will you prove their 
authenticity? By the characters? In adducing ſuch 
kind of proof, you are I am convinced, no novice. But 
tell us how you will proceed, good Antony, when I in- 


form you; that the letters in queſtion, are really the 
hand-writing of my ſecretary ? 


O! now I could puniſh the maſters of thy youth, who 
paid as they were, ſhould have tiught thee ſo little wiſ- 
dom; ſo little judgment in thy affairs! What can ren- 
der, I will not ſay an orator, but a common perſon ſo 
contemptible, to come before the public, bearing ſuch 
proof, as will operate only, in the admiſhon of it, by 
his adverſary ? However, I do admit the letters to be 
mine. But, in this conceſſion, I prove you a man as 
void of humanity, as of ſenſe. Shew me a line in thoſe 
letters that is not charged with kindneſs, with benevo- - 
lence, and affection. You ſeem to entertain a deſire of 
criminating the contents, merely becauſe they do not 
ſpeak to the infamy of your morals. But you ſhould 
have conſidered, that I wrote then, to the ſuppoſed va- 
luable citizen, to the man of worth; and not to the 
real character, the ſcoundrel and the public purloiner. 


Ir I was diſpoſed to retort in the ſame unjuſtifiable 
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manner; what a figure could J preſent you to tlie eye 
of public ſcorn? Suppoſe I ſhould publiſh thoſe letters, 
wherein you aſk my conſent to reſtore a particular perſon, 
{wearing by the Gods, you otherwiſe will not reſtore him? 
My conſent however, you obtained; for how ſhouldI attempt 
to check that preſuming ſpirit, which the authority of the 
ſenate, the univerſal defire of the people, and the laws: 
themſelves, had in vain attempted to controul. But 
where was the neceſſity of my conſent, if Sextus was re- 
ſtored by a law of Ceſar? In this, you would pretend 
to have conferred a favor upon me; whereas, the law 
being paſted, all merit is taken away; not from me only, 
but from yourſelf likewiſe. | 


Now, Conſcript Fathers, I come to a period, wherein 
many circumſtances, relative to Mark Antony and myſelf, 
are to be contraſted, and diſcuſſed. In my own caſe, I 
ſhall want all your partiality and indulgence ; in what 
refers immediately to Antony, I have no doubt of en- 
gaging your attention. One thing more, I beg. If 
throughout life I have conducted myſelf with moderation, 
and propriety, and particularly, in ſpeaking before this 
aſſembly : yet, if now unuſually provoked, I ſhould for 
a moment, loſe fight of that moderation ; let this be no 
impeachment of my general character. I may perhaps, 
forget the Conſul, in my antagoniſt; for my Conſular 
dignity, has never operated upon him. Though his 
abandoned life, his tyrannical adminiſtration, and the 
manner, in which he procured his election; ought, in 
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fact, to annul his pretenſions. Whereas my pretenſions in 
that particular, are indiſputable. 


Ix order to throw a favourable light on his own, Antony 
endeavors to blacken the proceedings: of my Conſulate. 
My Conſulate ! I ſhould rather have ſaid of yours, Con- 
ſcript Fathers; for what have I ever deſigned, what ſug- 
' geſted, what executed as Conſul, but by the opinion, the 
authority, and the determination, of your order? And 
will you, moſt. ſapient. Senator, though not the moſt elo- 
quent of that aſſembly, by whoſe direction theſe reſolves 
were carried; will you pretend to condemn, proceedings ſo 
authorized? But who, except yourfelf and Publius Clo- 
dius, ever arraigned my conduct? And his fate, copied in 
Curio's-caſe, is now hovering over your own head. 


Bur my Conſulate, Antony alas] does not approve. 
Publius Servilius, I name him firſt, though the haſt de- 
ceaſcd ;: he, Antony, approved the e of Cicero 
Puten Catulus, whoſe conduct was ſuch as will perpe- 
tuate his influence in the ſenate, entertained the ſame opi- 
nion. The two Luculli, Muveus Craſſus, Quintus Hor-- 
tenſius, Caius Curio, Marcus Lepidus, Calphurnius Piſo, 
Marcus: Glabrio, Lucius Volcatius, Caius Figulus; ' toge- 
ther with Decius Silanus,. and Lucius Murena, Conſuls 
elect; theſe, every one, commended that Conſulſhip. 
Not only the Conſulars, but Marcus Cato likewife, gave his 
ſanction; yes, the virtuous Cato, who to ſhun- able 
calamities, avoided life itſelf, yet nothing he ever imagined, 
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was equal to the calamities ariſing from your Conſulate, I 
might add to theſe honorable teſtimonies, that of the brave 
Pompey, who .not only approved my Conſulate; but on 
my return from Syria, embracing and congratulating me, 
his firſt words were: © Through your intereſt, I am re- 
« ſtored to my country. 


Bur why do I quote the authority of individuals? In a 
full ſenate, and without the diſſent of a ſingle member, I 
was proclaimed the father of my country; and the preſer- 
vation of the republic, the fortunes, lives, and poſterity of 
every Roman, aſcribed to my conduct. But as thoſe great 
names I have already mentioned, exiſt now only in the ho- 
norableneſs of their remembrance, I will refer you to living 
authority. Lucius Cotta, a man of exalted genius and the 
moſt upright conduct; decreed a triumph, and in the 
moſt gracious terms, in honor of theſe very actions which 
you attempt to reprobate. To which decree the whole ſe- 
nate, including many perſons already named, univerſally 
aſſented. Indeed 1 may juſtly aver, that no man in a civil 


capacity was ever decked with honors, equal to thoſe con- 
Ferred upon myſelf. | 


Bur, to wave my own concerns. With what perſeve- 
Tance and dignity, did Lucius Ceſar, your uncle, pro- 
nounce ſentence upon his ſiſter's huſband, your father-in- 
law? You Antony, ought to have placed the conduct 
of Lucius Ceſar before you, as a rule of life; rather than 
to have attended to the counſel of ſuch a father. I, though 
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a Conſul, and bearing no relation to Lucius Ceſar, often 

ſought his advice. But did you, his nephew, ever once 
ſolicit ſuch ſalutary counſel ?). To whom does Antony 
refer? Immortal Gods ! to men unknown, but for their 

talent of revelling. Should you aſk at this moment, where 

is Antony? why abſent ? the anſwer would be: Carouſ- 

<« ing in his gardens ; «feſtivity reigns there, on account of 
« a birth=day.” Whoſe, I pray? © I beg to be excuſed. 
« You may, if you pleaſe, think of ſome buffoon, ſome- 
“ glutton, or pimp.” 


Ol warrenp degrader of human nature | Infamous, 
lewd, inſufferable fellow! Is there not a perſon of high 
rank, your near relation, always ready to adviſe you? 
But when did you apply to him on the affairs of the ſtate ? 
To needy wretches, to paraſites, who feed upon your repu- 
tation and fortune; you apply for weighty counſel. Net, 
your's is the. ſalutary, mine the pernicious Conſulate. 


Is every ſenſe of ſhame extin& in your mind; or what 
could induce you to make ſuch a declaration in this place? 
To dare affert a reflection upon my Conſulate in that 
auſpicious temple, and before that ſenate, which in my 
Conſulate flouriſhed, as the ſupreme head of univerſal le- 
giſlation? Gods | in preſence of that very ſenate, . which 
in your Conſulate is guarded by armed hirelings of your 
own appointment?. You had the confidence alſo, but what 
bounds are there to your daring ? to aſſert, that in my 
Conſulate, the Capitolinian hill was lined with mercenary . 
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ſlares, beating arms. And you really think Antony, thoſe 
terrible decrees paſſed by the ſenate in my Conſulate, were 
extracted by force? ä 


O waz Ten whether did thy ignorance of that tranſ- 
action, for thou never knewſt any good, or thy falſhood 
in perverting the event urge thee, to make ſuch an aſſer- 
tion, and before ſuch an aſſembly? Who among the 
knights, who among the nobility, who of any rank except 
yourſelf, that conſidered the duty of a citizen, could have 
been abſent from the hill, when the ſenate were convened in 
the. capitol, on ſuch an important eccaſton ? Who could 
there be that was not ready to inrol himſelf? Neither ta- 
bles, nor ſecretaries of regiſtry, could be found in numbers 
ſufficient for the buſineſs. When a band of villains, con- 
federated for the deſtruction of their country, were diſco- 
vered by evidence under their own hands, and convicted 
from their own confeſſion ; of a deſign to burn the city, 
-murder the citizens, ravage all Italy, and extirpate the 
very name of the republic: who could remain unmoved, 
or refuſe to engage in one common defence? Such indeed 
was the event, and ſuch the chieftain of the ſenate and the 
people; that had his commiſſion exiſted now, the fate of 
thoſe conſpirators had been revived in thine. 


- ANoTHER charge alledges, that I denied ſepulchral 
rights to the body of your father-in-law. Publius Clodius, 
I am confident, did not give you that information. He, 
though I was his enemy in judicial pleadings, was not ſuch 
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an abandoned wretch as yourſelf. But what infatuation 
could poſſeſs you, to revive the idea of your education un- 
der Publius Lentulus? Why repeat to all the world, his 
remiſſneſs in diſcipline: for your nature, bad as that ap- 
ears to be, could never have reached thoſe lengths of in- 
amy you have compaſſed, had juſtice been rendered you, 
in the particular of correction? Now, your ſtupidity is 
ſo conſummate, that you never ſpeak, but your arguments 
tend to the prejudice of your own cauſe. They are not 
only incoherent, but ſo totally disjoined, ſo ill placed, and 
claſh ſo conſtantly with each other; that you ſeem rather 
diſputing with yourſelf, than with an adverſary. 


You have not denied that your father, Publius Lentulus, 
was a party in that unnatural conſpiracy ; yet you com- 
plain of his puniſhment. However, as I acted on that oc- 
caſion, purely from the ſenate's orders, your reprehenſion 
was a reflection upon that noble order, but a panegyric 
upon my conduct. All your charges of guilt therefore, 
brought againſt me, are but ſo many attacks upon this aſ- 
ſembly. Alas Antony! applauding your adverſary, and 
traducing your audience, are no demonſtrations of poſſeſ- 
ling the qualities of a great orator, 


Bur among all the acts, I will not ſay of audacity, for 
that is a term you delight to hear; but among all the acts 
of your folly, in which noble quality you excel all man- 
kind ; what-could induce you to mention the affair of the 
Capitolinian hill, at a time when the benches of the houſe 
were crammed with your own bravoes? Immortal Gods! 
at a time, when armed men, under your direction, ſur- 
G g rounded. 
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rounded us every where, and in the very place, where un 
der my Conſulſhip thoſe ſalutary edicts were iſſued, to 
which you owe your exiſtence at this day? Proceed how- 
ever, in accuſing the Senate; accuſe allo the order of 
knights, who voted with them on that occaſion ; accuſe 
every order; all your fellow-citizens : ſtill I ſay, the houſe 
is ſurrounded with your Ityrean friends, and you cannot 
deny the aſſertion. 


WHaar you have alledged againſt me, ſeems the reſult of 
your ſtupidity rather than your impudence; but ſtupidity and 
you, I perceive are inſeparable, What can demonſtrate. a 
greater inſtance, than your bringing a charge againſt ano- 
ther for uſing the lawtul authority of the republic for its 
ſecurity ; at the inſtant you are uſing a ſurreptitious power 
for the deſtruction of that republic? 


Uro a certain occaſion you made an attempt to be fa- 
cetious. Gods! how aukwardly! You were very blame- 
able in not conſulting your Dramatic Queen ; ſhe might 
have aſſiſted you. I confeſs myſelt, and without heſitation, 
to be the author of that ſentence :- 


© To THE LONG ROBE, LET ARMS. GIVE WAY. 


AnD where is the abfurdity, or falſhoad ? Did they not 
yield? Yes; but you have ſince reverſed the propoſition. 
The queſtion however, between us, I apprehend now, 
moſt excellent Antony, is ' this :—Whether the arms of 
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conſpiring villains ſhould yield to the liberty of the Roman 
people; or their liberty ſink beneath the weight of ſuch 
arms? But I ſhall henceforward, reprove you in common 
terms; for all men know, you are as ignorant of the art of 
poetry, as of literature itſelf. In reſpe& to my character: 
My patriotiſm in public, my friendſhip in private life, and 
the fruits of my vacant hours, which have ſo greatly bene- 
fited the riſing generation; are ſuch monuments of my 
fame, as will tranſmit even the Roman name, with addi- 
tional luſtre to poſterity. But, this is not the time to dwell 
upon the incidents. We have at preſent, a much greater 
field to explore. | 


Yovu-charge me with being an accomplice in the death of 
Clodius. What would have been the public opinion, if 
you had diſpatched him in your perſuit through the forum 
with a drawn ſword? And his fate would then have been 
ſecurely determined, -had he not ſheltered under a book- 
{ller's ſtairs; thus ſcreening himſelf from your impetuoſity. 
Though I favored you in this tranſaction, you cannot fay 
it was undertaken by my advice. 4} 74:9 


Ix the attack by Milo upon Clodius, the fact itſelf pre- 
cludes the poſſibility of ſuch a charge being juſtly adduced 
againſt me. Clodius was killed before any one had the 
leaſt ſuſpicion of his death. Then you ſay, I adviſed him 
to the act. As if the great ſoul of Milo, was incapable of 
effecting any circumſtance for the good of the republic, 
without extrinſic aid. But I rejoiced in this action. And 
why not? Muſt I alone be debarred partaking of the ge- 
neral joy for ſo great an event? | 
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Tun mode however, of enquiring into Clodius' death, 
was not the moſt juſtifiable. Where was the neceſlity 
of a new juriſdictive power, to try a cauſe, cogni- 
zable by the eſtabliſhed courts of the republic? A 
new power notwithſtanding, was conſtituted. And though 
no advocate appeared againſt me, at the time of plead- 
ing that cauſe; behold one is found, who attempts 
after a lapſe of many years, to arraign me as an accom- 
plice in the act. | 


I yxocttD now to a charge moſt loquaciouſly urged, 
Through my means you fay, the friendſhip between Pom- 

y and Ceſar, was interrupted ; and that the civil wars 
which followed, were the conſequence of that interrup- 
tion. In this, though you are not totally miſtaken as to 
all the facts; you are egregiouſly fo with reſpect to every 
point of time. My endeavors to detach Pompey from 
his connections with Ceſar, were exerciſed during the 
Conſulate of Marcus Bibulus. But Ceſar was the more 
fortunate man; for he himſelf detached Pompey from 
my friendſhip. And after Pompey had reſigned all his 
faculties to the guidance of Ceſar; what ſucceſs could 
I hope, in endeavoring to diſunite them? To expect 
ſucceſs, would have been abſurd; to attempt it, au- 
dacious. Nevertheleſs, at two periods, when ſomething 
like favorable opportunities occurred, I did venture to 
adviſe Pompey; againſt the intereſt of Ceſar. You ſhall 
know the occaſion of each interference; reprehend either 
it you can. 
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Tur firſt, was to perſuade him againft "conſenting to the 
continuance of Ceſar's commiſſion ; the other, to prevail 
upon him not to regard the abſence of Ceſar, in political 
arrangements. In either of which had I ſucceeded, the 
calamities we now ſuffer, never could have fallen upon us. 


NEvERTHELESS,. as ſoon as I diſcovered that Pompey, 
after having exhauſted all his own fortune, and the treaſure 
of the republic, in ſending ſupplies to Ceſar ; began though 
late, to ſee what I had long foreſeen : and when I perceived, 
that a cruel - inteſtine war, was with -haſty ſtrides approach- 
ing; I exerciſed my unwearied endeavors, to eſtabliſh peace 
and concord, by a compromiſe of differences. My excla- 
mations to Pompey were well-known at that time to many : 
«© O] that your union with Ceſar, had never exiſted ; or 
< that it had been perpetual! ' Your dignity, in the firſt 
e inſtance, had remained undiminiſhed 3 your wildom, in 


ce the other, unſuſpected. 


Now Antony, you are acquainted with the true princi- 
ples on which I adviſed Pompey ; both in regard to the 
arg and himſelf. Had he liſtened to my counſel, the 
republic had been preſerved; and you, . cruſhed by the 
weight of your own crimes, your infamy, and your poverty, 
had periſhed. But thele are things of an ancient date; let 
us now meet upon modern ground. 


Cxsak; you ſay, fell by my counſel. Here I confeſs, 
Conſcript Fathers, I begin to grow apprehenſive you ſhould - 
GN ſuſpect | 


— 
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ſuſpect me of having ſuborned this prevaricator, to trum- 
pet forth my praiſes, and load me with the commendations 
due to my friends. But to the point. Who among this 
illuſtrious aſſembly ever heard my name joined in the com- 
miſſion of that glorious act, Ceſar's fall? And who, of 
all the honorable perſons concerned, could have concealed 
his name ? © Concealed, did I ſay? Who, but muſt be 
certain, his name would be inſtantly proclaimed to the 
whole world? The deſire of being confidered one of the 
number of thoſe patriotic Romans, prevailed in ſuch a de- 
gree, that many boaſted of being concerned in the act, who 
were not even privy to the tranſaction; ſo far were the real 
actors from deſiring to conceal their true ſituation. Beſide, 
can you ſuppoſe, that among ſuch a crowd of young and 
obſcure perſons, who ſpoke without reſtraint, my name 
alone ſhould remain undiſcovered ?* 


Bor if thoſe brave men, who ſo effectually ſerved the 
cauſe of freedom, had required an agent to ſtimulate their 
endeavors; would not the *ſtatues of Brutus and Ahala, 
conſtantly before the eyes of the Bruti, have been ſufficient 
to operate in ſuch a cauſe? Who could have ſo effectually 


. counſelled them, as ſuch memorials of the acts of thoſe 


great men, whoſe blood they inherit? Could they I ſay, 
have been ſo well adviſed elſewhere? Caius Caſſius alſo, 
one deſcended from a family jealous of dominion or undue 


power, even in a perſon of the houſe of Caſſius, muſt he 
alſo want my advice? That Caſſius, who would have ef- 
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ſected this buſineſs in Cilicia, at the mouth of the Cyd- 
nus, without the great aid he. afterward received, had 
not Ceſar drawn his fleet to the other fide of the river? 
My authority alſo, I ſuppoſe, not revenge for the death 
of his father, or of that great man his uncle; no defire 
of pulling down: uſurpation, and reſtoring liberty; that 
urged © Caius Domitius to join the noble band of. patriots ? 
I likewiſe, perſuaded | Caius Frebonius, whom I never 
dared, on any occaſion, to perſuade ? To this patriot, 
the republic is indeed moſt highly indebted, for he ſacri- 
ficed his deareſt friend at the ſhrine of Roman liberty; 
and preferred being the deſtroyer, rather than the par- 
taker of lawleſs dominion. Tullius Cimber alſo, acted 
no doubt, from my inſtigations? One, whom I the 
more admire for the deed, becauſe,. I thought him in- 
capable of ſuch. an action. I admired-him alſo, becauſe 
though he: could forget his friend. and benefactor, . he. 
could not forget his country, when the opportunity oc- 
curred, The two Servilii, . I might ſay. Caſcas and Aha- 
las; perhaps you attribute the part they acted, to my 
folicitations, rather. than to. their love fer the. republic ?. 
To recount all the noble perſons engaged in that buſineſs,, 
would be an endleſs labor. However, the greatneſs of 
their number increaſes. the honor of the act; as much as 
the act itſelf, exalts their glory. | 


Now, Conſcript Fathers, I will expoſe the. ſubtle ar-- 
guments of this penetrating. genius. Immediately upon. 


the. death of Ceſar, ſays he, when Brutus held up. 
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the ſtreaming dagger, he called upon Cicero by name, 
congratulating him on the recovery of loſt liberty. And 
why, do you think, he diſtinguiſhed me upon that oc- 
caſion? Muſt I, of neceſſity, be privy to the intention? 
Cannot your wiſdom, good Antony diſcover, that his 
deſign in applying to me, might be, from the ſimilarity 
of his ſituation and mine upon a former occaſion? As 
if he ſhould ſay; who ſo good a witneſs of my virtue, as 
the man I copied in the moſt glorious part of my con- 
duct? But you, ſo tranſcendently a fool, have never 
yet conſidered, whether when you have proved all you 
wiſh: „ My conſpiring the death of Cefar, to be a 
« crime: i ſay, you have never conſidered, whether 
the univerſal joy excited by the deed, be a crime like- 
wiſe? For, where lies the difference, between the pro 
moter and the approver of an act? Or, what are the 
degrees of guilt, between wiſhing the performance of a 
deed; and performed, applauding it? And, be likewiſe 
ſo good to mention one, yourſelf and thoſe whoſe ad- 
vancement depended upon his uſurpation excepted 3 who 
did not ardently defire, and ſincerely rejoice in the 
death of Julius Ceſar. : 22648 


By this means however, according to you, we became 

a nation of culprits. The prime good centered, no 
doubt, in thoſe who were the immediate perpetrators of 
that act: and though the counſelling, the ſpirit, the 

opportunity to act, might be wanting to others; the in- 
dcClination, was no where deficient. But liſten, thou 
ſtupor of man, thou mere ſheep in wit, but for a mo- 
ment liſten, to thy own words: Marcus Brutus, whom 
* « I now 


N 
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« T now mention, on a certain honorable occaſion, hold- 
« ing up a bloody dagger, called upon the name of 
« Cicero. From thence I conclude, Cicero was an ac- 
“ complice in guilt.” Thus I am to be honored with 
the appellation of villain, becauſe you ſuſpe&t me to be 
the copartner in a certain act; which very act, in the 
avowed perpetrator, you cannot but denominate an ho- 
norable tranſaction. 


Your ſtupidity here, may perhaps be only in terms. 
But, how much greater is the een you betray in 
your actions? Aſſume the Conſul; and tell us, whether 
the Bruti, whether Caſſius, Domitius, Trebonius, and 
the reſt of that conjunction, have done well, or ill? 
Rouze, my friend, ſhake off the fumes of indigeſtion; 
and to buſineſs. Or, muſt you be urged by ſome power- 
ful means, to quit łhis drowſy ſtate? However ſay, are 
you arrived to a concluſion in your mind, whether theſe 
noble patricians are to be called homicides, or the deli- 
verers of their country? If you are capable of thinking 
rationally for a moment, favor me with ſo much of your 
attention, at this critical period. Now I, who am the 
friend of theſe men, and as you fay, their accomplice, 
for, I deny that there is any medium ; agree too, that if 
they are not the deliverers of the Roman people, the 
preſervers of their country, that their guilt is of a deeper 
dye than homicide, aſſaſſination, or even paricide; and 
by that proportion, in which the crime is greater, for a 
man to kill the parent of the ſtate, than his own natural father. 


Now, learned and cogitative Sir, whit 10 your reply ? 
* > Since 
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Since they are all paricides, why do you ſpeak with ſuch 
reverence of their names; and why is your example uni- 
verſally followed by the people? I would aſk you too, 
*why the law forbidding the pretor to be abſent ten 
ſucceeding days from the city, was diſpenſed with, in 
Brutus' caſe? Why the Apollonian games, were cele- 
brated with ſuch incredible honor to Brutus? Why, 
both he, and Caſſius, were fixed in the provinces? For 
what reaſons, Queſtors were added? And wherefore, 
fuch an increaſed number of lieutenants? And yet, all 
theſe were your acts and appointments. I will conclude 
therefore, that in your judgment, they were not homi- 
cides, but the reſtorers of freedom: for, no intermediate 
character, as I faid before, can poſhbly be aſcribed 
either to Brutus or Caſſius, or to their aſſociates. 


 Wrar is the matter? What diſturbs you? Perhaps 
you do not underſtand me, yet nothing can be more 
diſtinctly urged. I will then conclude for myſelf ; that 
as you have freed theſe men from . reproach, you have 
alſo judged them worthy of the. ampleſt rewards. 


However, I will now change my plan. Suppoſe me 
to have written to theſe great men; that if any charge 
or enquiry ſhould be brought againſt me, as a party con- 
_ cerned, to requeſt their avowal. Indeed I tear, they 
might be thought diſhoneſt, to have concealed that tran- 
ſation from me; I blameable, to have declined it, being 
invited. By holy Jupiter! I challenge all mankind to 
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produce an inſtance, not only in this city, but in the ex- 
tent of the whole world, of an act of greater moment? 
Of greater glory? One that will equally ſtand the teſt, 
of univerſal and everlaſting approbation? With ſuch 
men, and in ſuch a cauſe, ſhould you wiſh to ſhut me 
up like the Grecian princes in the Trojan horſe; I rea- 
dily conſent. | | 


Wuarzvnx you may intend, I thank you for proceed- 
ing in the method you have now adopted, What can 
be cauſe of greater triumph to thoſe men, whom you 
acknowledge to have bamſhed and expelled ; than the 
act you mention? Where is the place ſo deſolate and 
inhuman, that will not rejoice in receiving them, and 
ſolicit their continuance? What race of men ſo un- 
informed, as not to know, that in receiving them, they 
receive the moſt exalted advantages of life? Above all, 
what age ſhall be found ſo unmindful of futurity, what 
hiſtory ſo ungrateful, not to labor in tranſmitting ſuch 
a glorious act, to the knowledge of lateſt poſterity ? 


AnD yet, you, will include me in this illuſtrious aſſo- 
ciation. But, I fear you will fail in your proof. Had I 
been a party, not only the uſurper, but uſurpation itſelf 
had fallen. If the dagger exhibited by Brutus, had been 
mine, as you ſay, I ſhould not have preſented one act 
only: I ſhould have finiſhed the tragedy. If you ſtill 
perſiſt, in adjudging the ſcene ated in Pompey's theatre, 
to be a crime; I ſhall bring to view ſome circumſtances, 
relating to Trebonius and yourſelf at Narbonne, that 
will explain your ſentiments of this buſineſs. And, I 
S | H h 2 may 
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may be induced at the (ame time to ſay, why Trebonius 
called you apart, when Ceſar's fate was acting. But I, 
judge whether my ſentiments are inimical to you, as you 
have once thought juſtly, applaud you; that you con- 
cealed the circumſtance, thank you; and readily pardon 
your not executing the buſineſs. This was the buſineſs of 
a man; and conſequently not for you to tranſact.“ 

Is any one-ſhould proſecute you before a judge of Caſ- 
fius' deſcription, and lay a ſtreſs upon the Caſlianian 
phraſe; © TO waar pros?“ T wonder how you 
would eſcape. Indeed you did ſay, Ceſar's murder was a 
benefit to all who reliſhed liberty. Conſequently, the 
greateſt benefit to you; who was thereby not only freed 
from flavery, but raiſed to a throne. What gave you the 
power of diſincumbering the Temple of Ops of a conſi- 
derable treaſure for your own private uſes? How got you 
thoſe innumerable ſums, afterward diſſipated for the advan- 
tage of your public deſigns > What procured you *thoſe 
vaſt treaſures ſent from Ceſar's houſe? By what means 
was your houſe made the mart for forged commentaries, 
laws, farms, charters, pardons, and public payments ; the 
office, where every ſpecies of villany is openly and ſuc- 
ceſsſully practiſed : what, but the death of Ceſar? And 
how could you otherwiſe, have freed yourſelf from poverty 
and a priſon? Why are you fo agitated? Do not be 
alarmed, do not apprehend I am going to accuſe you of 
being concerned in that event, make yourſelf eafy on that 
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head; no man ſuſpects you on that account. To deſerve 
well of the republic is not your vice. Whereas, that 
glorious action derived its exi e, from a band of pa- 
triotic heroes. | | 41 | 


I MEANT indeed to fay,. that. you rejoice;- and with rea- 
ſon, in Ceſar's death.; but had no intention to inſinuate, 
your being concerned in the contrivance. Your principal 
charges I think, are now anſwered; I. will therefore reply to 
thoſe of an inferior ſpecies. | 


My conduct, during the term of my refidence in Pom- 
pey's camp, appears diſpleaſing to Antony. It Antony, 
my opinion, as you have afferted, had then carried any aſ- 
cendent over the mind of Pompey, you had now been a 
beggar, . we a tree. people; and the republic rich in thoſe 
great men who periſhed in the ſubſequent wars. e 


- I coneess, that when I reflected on the evident con- 
ſequences of that war; I felt, as every honeſt citizen 
mult feel in the ſame predicament. I grieved, I pined 
with ſorrow, Conſcript Fathers, to ſee an illuſtrious re-- 
public, preſerved by your counſels and my conduct, ruſhing. 
to deſtruction. 911 pie $4 5, 54 


 NeverTHELess, do not imagine; Conſcript Fathers, that 
J have ſo ſmall a portion of philoſophy, am ſo entirely un- 
diſcerning, to have been diſtreſſed from apprehenſions about 
my own life, The continuance of life, could only be a. 
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comtinuance of and ſorrow to me; while my diſſo- 
lation muſt have. been a ſure releaſe from wretchedneſs. 
Though 1: was indeed .defarous, that thoſe illuſtrious men, 

the ſoul of the republic; that ſo many noble Confulars' and 
Pretorians; ſo many honeſt Senators; that the flower of 
our nobility, and our youth; that an army compoſed of 
the brayeft troops 1 was indeed anxious, las ſuch men 
ſhould: live. And bad they 2 even under the terms 
af a diſadvantageoub peace, for I hold any peace between 
citizens of the ſame ſtate preferable to a civil war; our 
conſtitution would have been preſerved. Had my deſire of 
accommodation prevailed; had that not been oppoſed by 
men ſanguine and elate with victory; or had thoſe men, 

whoſe lives were ſo dear to me ſurvived; in any of theſe 
caſes, or others which I ſhall now omit:: Vou Antony, 
never would have domincered 1n .this nm, never ruled 


this empire. 


Tn regard to 3 with Pompey, being agree- 
able, or diſguſting, to him. With whom did he ſo often 
converſe? To whom: ſo frequently communicate affairs of bu- 
ſineſs? Yet though we remained in a courſe of the moſt per- 
fect friendſhip; our opinions upon public affairs were often 
widely different. 1 knew his oi 10 and be ſaw clearly 
where my opinion thwarted them. I conſidered the ſafety 
of the people in preference to their dignity ; whereas dignity 
was, his leading object. Though cach having a peſitive rule 
al action, our diſputes never roſe to any conſiderable height. 
But the opinion of that ſingularly _ that AR man, 
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in refpect to my ſentiments; will be better gathered from 
thoſe who were with him, when he: fled from Pharſalia to 
Paphos. My name was never mentioned by him, but with 
circumſtances of honor; nor our friendſhip, but with 
terms of affecłkion. He confefled, that the gift of fore- 
knowledge. was ſtrongeſt in me; and that he had been 
too rich in hopes. After this, dareſt thou utter the 
name of Pompey, as a brand of reproach to me? Know- 
ing too, that I am the idolizer of his memory ! and thou 
the purchaſer of his eſtate ? I ſhall however draw a veil 
over the remainder of that war, which proved but too 
ſueceſiful c your deſigns. 


Net: chicks of jocularity, during my ſtay in Pampey's 
camp, ſcarcely deſerves an anſwer. Affairs then, were in 
a ſtate too — for jeſts to abound; Nevertheleſs men, if 
they have the ſouls of men, will in the moſt diſagreeable 
ſituations, ſometimes relax. In another place, you reprove 
my gravity and exceſs of feeling. Theſe contradictory 
charges plainly prove, that 105 was not juſtly reprehenſible 
for excels in either. Pri 


| Hide: you are pleaſed to ſay, that no inheritances 
have devolved upon me. I wiſh I could plead guilty to the 
charge. Many tenderly-beloved friends, and relations, had 
now been here to conſole me. But how could ſuch a cir- 
cumſtance enter your imagination? I have received, at 
various times, upwards of twenty millions of ſeſterces from 


bequeſts, You, 1 am ready to allow, have made a more 
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ſucceſsful traffic in this way. I never received bequeſts but 
from miy friends; and as a ſolacing tribute of friendſhip 
and ſympathizing regard; you have received them fro 
men whoſe faces you never beheld. Lucius Rubrius Caf. 
ſinas eſtate came to you in thoſe circumſtances; under what 
pretence therefore, could you receive the inheritance ? 
What a reproach to you, to forget he had a nephew, whoſe 
title was ſo much more competent. That worthy knight, 
Quintus Fuſius, his intimate friend, and his once publicly- 
declared heir, was not even named in the will. Vet you, 
though a ſtranger. to Caſſinas' perſon, or at leaſt without a 
ſhadow of acquaintance, Lorna his heir. Tell me then, 
Antony, if I probe not too deep into grievances ; of what 
complexion, what ſtature, what country, what tribe, was 
Lucius Tuxſelius? Your anſwer muſt be this: All I know 
is, that he poſſeſſed a very good eſtate. And that you alſo 
—_— to he the true reaſon why you, and not his brother, 

t poſſeſſion of that eſtate. He too, in many inſtances, 
chad invaded the property, and become the ſelf-derived heir 
of fortunes; to the excluſion of the neareſt relations, and 
the true heirs. But I am moſt ſurpriſed, that you ſhould 
reproach me with the circumſtance of bequeſt, or inheri- 


tance; you, who were nat even the ** of your own 
lather, CON | 


a FELLOW] And did you retire to a certain 


villa ſo many days; merely for the purpoſe of declaiming 
on this noble ſubject? I have heard, and ſome of your 
beſt friends will tell you the ſame; chat you declaimed, 
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not ſo much to diſplay your wit, as to diſperſe the fumes 
of ebriety. A great rhetorician, at leaſt one eſteemed 
ſuch, by you and your Bacchanalian ſet ; in order to make 
the Gece as ridiculous as poſſible, was appointed to harangue 
yo without refiraint. | ; 

Mosr e Antony! But you forget how eaſy to in- 
yeigh' againſt ſuch excellent ſubjects for declamation, as 
yourſelf, and your friends. The difference alas] be- 
tween you and your grandfather | He never {poke but with 
great reflection, and pertinently to the queſtion in point; 
but n raſhly venture whatever opinion ſuggeſts itſelf, 


„ry from what FRY did you pay your rhetoric maſter? 
Hear, Conſcript Fathers, and behold how the republic has 
been rewarded for the diſburſements on this account. Two 
thouſand acres. of the Leontinian lands, free of taxes, were 
aligned to that great rhetorician Sextus Clodius; though 
the republic has never reaped the leaſt advantage from his 
pupil's rhetoric. Perhaps this was ſo ordered in Cefar's 
commentaries? But I ſhall reſerve the depredations on *the 
Leontinian and Campanian lands for a future diſcuſſion; 
with others torn in the ſame manner from the ſtate, and 
given to the moſt abandoned, the moſt infamous: perſons, 
Enough has already been faid in anſwer to Antony's accu- 
lations» I-muſt now proceed. to give this hero ſome, gentle 
and wholeſome correction, upon the ſubject of his own 
conduct. I will not enumerate all his vices in one en- 
counter; that I may have always ſomething new to alledge, 
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in caſe we ſhould denn contend. Indeed, the number and 


magnitude of this man's crimes, furniſh me with moſt ex- 
tenſive arguments of that kind. 


Ar what period ſhall I begin with you? At your firſt 
entrance into life? Do you remember taking the robe; 

and when a boy, beggared by vices. You will perhaps, 
charge that circumſtance upon your father? And juſtly, 
However, the defence is pious and affectionate, no doubt. 
Your firſt appearance in public, foretold your future au- 
dacity. Placing yourſelf in thoſe feats of the theatre, or- 
dained for the knights, by the Roſcian law, though dif- 
qualified yourſelf by the a& which fixes the eftate of a 
knight; this was, I ſay, no token of your modeſty. The 
robe of manhood alſo, upon you, ſoon became „the co- 
vering of a female. Vour firſt eſſay in that ſex, was in 
the Character of a public proſtitute. Your price was rated, 

and tolerably high. But preſently, Curio interfered, and 
took you into his keeping. New, and expenſive arrange- 
ments, ſhewed that he had excluſively appropriated you to 
his own pleaſures. Nor, could any ſlave bought for ſuch a 
particular uſe, have been more under the power of his 
maſter, than you of Curio. How often were you ba- 
niſhed from the houſe by Curio's father? How conſtantly 
did he place a guard, to keep you out? But you as con- 
ſtantly, under favor of night, under the compulſions of 
ſtimulative luſt, and the craving fuggeſtions of poverty; 


tound your way through the roof of the houſe, Till, 
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at length, your infamy became ſo great; he would endure 
it no longer. | 


Tail me, do I, or not, ſpeak the facts of my know- 
ledge? And do you, or not, remember the time, when 
this anxious father lay weeping in his bed; Curio, proſ- 
trating himſelf at my feet; commending you, with bit- 
ter lamentations, to my care; intreating me to ſcreen 
you from a debt of ſix millions of ſeſterces, in caſe his 
father ſhould make the demand, he having become ſe- 
eurity for you in that ſum? Curio nevertheleſs, burning 
with paſſion, and unable to bear a ſeparation from you ; 
prepared himſelf alſo, for baniſhment. In this exigency 
I appeaſed, or rather bore the weight, of all the mis- 
fortunes of that noble family. I perſuaded the father 
to diſcharge Curio's debts ; and obſerved, that there was 
much good ſenſe, and a nobleneſs of ſou], clearly diſ- 
cernible in the young man. I adviſed him alſo above 
all things, to exerciſe his paternal right and power in 
prohibiting Curio, not only from a familiar, but from 
any intercourſe whatever, with you. | 


Revsrr to theſe circumſtances ; then ſay, if you had 
not relied on thoſe honeſt, worthy men, your friends, who 
environ us; whether you would have preſumed to uſe 


ſuch language as you have, in ſpeaking of me? 


Bur, I am going too deep in the relation of this man's 
abominable, and flagitious vices. Many of them, decen- 
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ey compels me to conceal. But, he is emboldened by 
this circumſtance; and builds defiance upon knowing, 
that an adverſary of delicacy, cannot urge all the argu- 
ments which are againſt him. 0 :9 T 


_'Taxe a view of his whole life. This, however, I 
ſhall but briefly touch upon, in order to -haſten to 
the period of the civil war; during which we ſuffered, 
as 'we ſtill continue to ſuffer, every ſpecies of calamity, 
Many of the incidents I ſhall relate, you are, I know, 
even better acquainted with than myſelt ; nevertheleſs, as 
the ſubject is of a yery complicated nature, I preſume 
once more, to aſk for an attentive and indulgent hearing. 
In ſuch caſes, not a ſimple knowledge of the facts, but 
an intereſting relation of them; is what muſt operate upon 
your minds. I ſhall however, begin with this hero in 
advanced life, leſt he ſhould ſhorten the thread of my 


narration. 


Os ERV, I beſeech you, Conſcript Fathers, with what 
grace, this man relates his favors towards me; who was 
himlelf, the friend of Clodius in his tribuneſhip. Yes 
you, Antony, was the torch, that fired his heart to the 
perpetration of every ſpecies of infamy. What was you 
doing in his family, at the ſame time? You. muſt eaſily 
comprehend my meaning. Soon after this, you made an 
incurſion to Alexandria; not only in contempt of the 
ſenate's orders, but in defiance of your religion. You 
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had that great commander Gabinius, with you; all there 
fore, 1 Fe 


Lr us notice the manner, in which you . 
With what intentions? "You perſued your journey from 
Egypt to Tranſalpine Gaul, without even viſiting your 
own houſe in Rome. , houſe, did I ſay? Every 
man in Rome had a houſe, except Antony ; he had none. 
But, why do I mention you, as the poſſeſſor of a houſe ? 
Tell me, where you had a place to- cover your head, ex- 
cept at Miſenum; and that, like Siſapo, you held but / 
in common, with other copartners of the ſame principles. 


FOM Gan, you: returned, to canvaſs for the Queſtor- 
ſhip- To whom was your firſt viſit made? Say, was it 
not to me, at the expence of your filial duty? IL had 
received Ceſar's requeſt by letter, deſiring me to be ſa- 
tisfied with your acknowledgments. Out of regard to 
Ceſar, I even diſpenſed with your acknowledgments. You 
then, began to conſider me as your patron; and, I gave 


you, my ſanction for the Queſtorſhip... 


Azour this period, you made that attack in the forum 
upon Publius Clodius' life, which was ſo much. applauded 
by the people. And though you declared, that nothing 
leſs than the offering up this victim by your hands, could 
atone for the injuries you had. heaped upon me; the act 
was nevertheleſs Your own pure ſuggeſtion, in no ſhape, 
inſinuated by me. Wich what confidence therefore, 
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muſt you aſſert, that when Clodius fell by Milo's hand, 


I planned the enterprize; ſeeing, that when you made 
ſuch a propoſal, .I gave you no encouragement to proceed? 
Nevertheleſs, if you had perſevered in that deſign, I ſhould 
have imputed the act to motives unexpectedly glorious 
in you; rather than to any regard for my- intereſt, or 
ſaſety. | 


Tur Queſtorſhip however, you obtained, but inſtantly, 
without any order of the ſenate, any appointment or 
form of law, you flew to Ceſar; as to the only refuge 
upon earth for debtors and paupers, for infamous and 


abandoned profligates. When, by his largeſſes and the 


.exerciſe of your .own rapacious talents, you -had filled 


your coffers with-plunder, if I can call them filled with 


what you .mult :fo ſoon reſtore, you preſſed forward to 
the Tribuneſhip:; keeping the example of your dear aſ- 
ſociate in that office, as the rule for your own conduct. 


Wirn your permiſſion, Honored Patricians, I will now 
enter upon a detail, not of Antony's perſonal vices, nor 
of the laſcivious, intemperate and vicious conduct, he 
has perſued in his own family, but into a relation of his 
impious and daring attacks, upon your lives and fortunes ; 
or in other words, upon the Roman ſtate. 


- In Antony, 'bchold then, the ſource of all your - mis- 
fortunes. When, in the 5 of Lucius Lentulus, 


and Caius Marcellus, you ſhewed a laudable deſire of 
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propping the weak and tottering ſtate, and of making 
terms with Ceſar, if he could have been brought to rea- 
ſonable conditions: This venal and corrupt tribune in- 
terfered,, and oppoſed your deſigns ; though he ſubjected 
himſelf to ſuch : ſevere penalties, as many, for much lefs 
crimes, have ſuffered. The ſenate was then in a flou- 
riſhing period; and many great lights, ſince extinguiſhed, 
illumined that aſſembly. The ſenate decreed however, 
according to the cuſtom of their anceſtors in ſimilar 
caſes 3 that you, their magiſtrate, was the enemy of the 
republic. . And have you, the declared enemy of the 
ſtate, the daring aſſurance to invoke that ſenate againſt 
me; by whoſe. unanimous ſuffrage, I have been declared 
the ſavior of the republic? Be aſſured, that though the 
regiſter of your guilt has been expunged, the remem- 
brance of your crimes, remains freſh in the memory of 
the ſenate. Yes, while the race of man ſhall have being, 
or the Roman name exiſt which, but for you, cannot 
fail of being immortal; ſo long ſhall your peſtiferous in- 
terference, be the ſubject of patriotic execration. 


Could there be aught ſo crude or raſh, in the ſenate's 
reſolve, that you:a boy ſhould dare to interpoſe,) againſt 
the effect of ſuch a decree ; the object of which, was the 
immediate ſafety of the republic? How many : inftances 
occurred, wherein you would not ſuffer even a debate, 
about the power of your authority over the ſenate ? Whar 
do you imagine the ſenate could mean by their decree, 
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but to ſliew their apprehenſions of your deſign to over- 
turn, and annihilate the government? But, your corrupt 
and determined reſolutions, neither the ſupplications of 
our principal citizens, the advice of the moſt experienced 
men, nor the debates of a fullNenate, could ſtay. Then, 
but not till after annumerable provocations, the ſenate 
ſtruck that blow, which wounded you ſo deeply. A 
blow, which-.though few had felt before that time, had 
nevertheleſs, when given, been always ſeverely felt. Im- 
mediately thereupon, this venerable order armed the Con- 
ſuls, their generals, and their magiſtrates, with ſuch 
power; that had», you not flown to Ceſar's camp, ou 
muſt have finiſhed your career of nba. 


Cssan, then waiting to invade us, was by this pro- 
cedure, furniſhed with a pretence, for making war upon 
the republic. What other pretence could he poſhbly 
have deviſed? What | ſeeming, what poſſible reaſons, 
could he alledge for the violence of his conduct, but the 
ſenate's contempt of Antony's interpoſition their degra- 
dation of his Tribunitian authority; and their proſcrip- 
tion of his perſon? 1 will not animadvert, upon the 
falſhood and inſufficiency of theſe reaſons; becauſe no 
reaſon whatever can juſtify a ſubject, in tak ing up arms 
againſt his country. Upon this occaſion however, I ſhall 
alledge nothing againſt Ceſar z your own conſcience muſt 
ſufficiently inform you, who was the origin of that de- 
ſtructive war. How wretched muſt thou feel Antony, 
if thou knoweſt, how much more wretched from igno- 


t 
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rance, if thou doſt not know ; that thy acts are now upon 
hiſtorical record, and ſo fixed for the inſpection of future 
ages, that lateſt poſterity will have them perfectly repre- 

ſented to their view. There remoteſt ages will ſee, that 
our Conſuls, with Pompey the ornament, the luminary of 
the Roman empire; were forced to flee from their native 
land. That, all the ancient Conſulars who were able to 
eſcape, the then and former pretors, the tribunes, the 
greater part of the ſenate, the whole circle of our youth ; 
were all, expelled from Rome. And that the republic it- 
ſelt, was wrenched from its frame of government ? 


As the ſeed is the ſource of vegetation in trees and plants ; 
ſo ſurely art thou the ſeed, from whence this direful war 
proceeded. You mourn, Fellow Senators, the ſlaughter 
of three Roman armies :—By Antony ſlaughtered. You 
bewail your moſt illuſtrious citizens, torn for ever from the 
republic: By Antony bereft of them. The degradation 
of your ſenatorial authority, you alſo lament :—By Antony 
degraded. All thoſe evils which enſued, and what ſpecies 
of evil have we eſcaped? All will be found; to have origi- 
nated :—In Antony. As Helen to Troy, ſo has Antony 
been to the republic : The ſource of war, calamity, and 
finally of our deſtruction. | 


Tun reſt of his Tribuneſhip, was exactly conformable to 
the beginning. Whatever had been done by the ſenate for 
the advantage of the republic, he annulled. His Tribune- 
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ſhip, from an unvarying ſeries of infamous practices, might 
indeed, be juſtly called the ſeat of infamy. He pardoned 
numberleſs malefactors, but his uncle was not of the num- 
ber. If ſeverity was his plan, why excuſe ſtrangers? If 
mercy, why except his relations? But, I will not parti- 

cularize the 5 I ſhall only juſt mention his old 
play - aſſociate Licinius Denticula, condemned on the 
gaming act, whom Antony reſtored. Some may ſup- 
poſe, that Antony's love of order and propriety, would 
not permit him to infringe the laws, by playing with 
his friend while under the proſcription of the law; 
but the true reaſon was, abſolving himſelf from his 


play - debts. 


Bur what was the oſtenſible reaſon you held out to the 
people, for reſtoring' Denticula. He was perhaps, abſent 
at the time the charge was brought againſt him ; judgment 
given before the indictment was opened; no ftatute then 
exiſting in reſpe& to gaming with dice; overborne by 
force and arms: or laſtly, in his caſe as was faid in your 
uncle's, corrupt influence might have been uſed? Did 
none of theſe inftances operate? He was perhaps,: a vir- 
tuous man, and a patriot? That certainly, had no 
weight with you. Had that been the caſe, though he 
was juſtly condemned, I ſhould not have excepted againſt 
his pardon. But Antony, who could reſtore the moſt 
abandoned man, a fellow who had dared to play with dice 
in the forum, and had been convicted on the very expreſs 
act againſt that practice: Does not, I ſay, the reſtorer of 
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ſuch a man, publicly proclaim himſelf to be equally ad- 
dicted to the {ame vice? | 


Acain, in the ſame tribuneſhip, when Ceſar paſſing 
over into Spain, delivered Italy to be ſcourged by Antony. 
By what effects was his progreſs marked? "O what a 
glorious review of the municipals! I am well aware, that 
the importance of this review has introduced the ſubject 
every where; and that the facts themſelves, are more inti- 
mately known to thoſe who were then in Italy, than to my- 
ſelf who was not. Nevertheleſs, I will point out the 


principal circumſtances ; though my utmoſt powers of de- 


ſcription cannot equal the knowledge you derive, from ſo 
near an acquaintance with the facts. Do the annals of the 
world furniſh one inſtance, of ſuch an atrocious admini- 
ſtration ? Of one, ſo infamouſly wicked, ſo void of the 
leaſt appearance of decency, as Antony's, at this time ? 
But, let us take a review of the hero's proceſſion. 


A Tamuns of the people, intruſted with the higheſt 
charges of the ſtate, carried in a chariot ; "preceded by. 


lictors wearing the laurel; an actreſs borne in an open 
chair; the corporations and citizens of the principal towns, 


compelied to meet and ſalute her, not by her ſtage name, 
but by her | honorary name Volumnia ; carriages, filled. 


with pimps and miſcreants the conſtant companions of 
this noble pair, following in this glorious proceſſion; while 
the wretched Julia, more like a nurſe than the mother of 
Antony, attended on the ſtrumpet of her abandoned ſon, 
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'Uhfortunate mother ! better barrenneſs had early ſeized 
thy womb, than ever to have teemed with an Antony | 
With a fon, who impreſſed on our corporations, our pro- 
vinces, colonies, and indeed on all Italy ; ſuch marks of 
his infamy and deſpotiſm, as no time can efface | 


To proceed further in a deſcription of this man, is an 
undertaking of danger and difhculty. He delights in 
blopd ; and ſtill more fo, in ſhedding the blood of vir- 
tuous men. And if there can be happineſs in infamy, 
he is the happicſt man alive. But I will be cautious, 
Antony, of offending your veterans : though their caſe is 
very different from your own. They were the followers 
only ; you the leader. However, that I may not incur 
their reſentment in any ſhape, I ſhall be filent on the 
nature of that war. 


You returned Sir, a ""conqueror, from Theſſaly ta. 

Brunduſium, with your legions; where, though you 
found me, you did not put me to death. What godlike 
benevolence! You poſſeſſed indeed, the power, though 
you muſt acknowledge, there was not a ſoldier in your 
army, who did not declare againſt violence being offered 
to my perſon. Thence you may learn, the tender feel- 
ings of patriotic love. Even your myrmidons, deemed 
the ſecurity of my perſon a ſacred object; becauſe they 
remembred, I had been THE SAVIOR OF THEIR COUNTRY. 
But, admitting your curious argument, that non-priva- 
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tion, is equivalent to, or really a gift; and in conſe- 
quence, that by not taking, you gave me life. At what 
rate can I now eſteem the gift; your future conduct 
toward me having been ſuch, to compel me to ſpeak 
thoſe things I now utter? 


To Brunduſium however, you came, entranced upon the 
boſom, and revelling in the charms of your theatric queen. 
Do I not ſay a truth? O how wretched the dilemma, to be 
unable to deny what one is aſhamed to confeſs! If you 
could boldly face our municipal cities in the manner 
you did; could you not ſee the impropriety of expoſing 
yourſelf to the army? Was there a man of your whole 
corps, who did not ſee your faixheroine at Brunduſtum ? 
That did not know. ſhe came a journey of many days, 
to throw herſelf into your arms? And that did not re- 
pent, though too late,. of following the fortunes of ſuch 
a worthleſs leader? Your ſecond tour through Italy, 
was in the ſame company. What a ſcene of oppretſion, 
did the towns ſuffer through your fſoldiery | hat a 
direful plundering of gold, filver, and particularly of 


wine at Rome! 


Wa will now take a view of this hero, as - maſter of 
the horſe. An appointment he owed to his friends at 
home, and not to Ceſar ; who was then at Alexandria, 
and unacquainted with the tranſaction. This rank how- 
ever, he thought might prote&. him in living publicly 
with Hippja ; and in conſigning the tributary horſes, to 
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Sergius the actor. He then choſe the houſe of Marcus 
Piſo; not the houſe he now ſo ſhamefully poſſeſſes. But, 
Why ſhould I relate the decrees, the eee. and, 
the ſurreptitious legacies, he ſo diſgracefully forced from 
ſome, and beſtowed upon others? Dire want compelled, 
and he knew not where to obtain, the ſmalleſt legal ſup- 
ply. He was not then in poſſeſſion of the fine eſtates of 
Rubrius, and 'Purſelius. Pompey's ample fortune, had 
not as yet, got into his hands; nor was he, at that time, 
maſter of the effects of many others, Which have fince 
flowed into his poſſeſſion. His mode of ſubſiſtence was 
then, after the manner of thieves; he got juſt as much 
as he could ſteal. Waving however, theſe inſtances of 
his rapacity; let us for a moment turn our view to the 
levity and follies of his perſonal behavior. 


Do you, Sir, remember the powerful potation, with 
which you honored the nuptials of Hippia ? Do you re- 
collect, that the quantity of wine, with which you 
drenched that throat, ſwelled thoſe ſides, and bloated that 
whole athletic body of yours; digeſted ſo ill, to make 
you ſerve it up next day for a regale to the people? 80 
filthy a circumſtance, ſhocks even in the relation. Had 
this happened at table, and in the warmth of' ſociety, 
you could ſcarcely have hoped for pardon; but in the 
preſent caſe, the diſguſt is intolerable. How truly re- 
prehenſible in you, bearing the high dignity of maſter of 
the horſe, and in the preſence of the moſt reſpectable 
aſſembly of the univerſe, to act the ſlighteſt Pop pen 
But, for one ſo dignified and ſo circumſtanced, to vomit 
forth a ſkinful of indigeſted meats and rank ſmelling wine 


into 
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into the very boſom and around every corner of the 


aſſembly ; is fuch an inſtance of gluttony and offence, 


as no excuſe can foften, This however, Antony allows 
to be numbered among his perſonal faults ; let us now 


look for the fhining parts of his character. 


CxsaR fet out for Alexandria. Happy, to all appear- 


ance, in his then. fatuation ; but in my mind, no man 
can be happy who entertains evil deſigns againſt his coun- 
try. We then beheld, before the gates of Jupiter Sta- 


tor's temple, a public auction of Pompey's effects. Alas 
my tears have ceaſed to flow at the mention of Pompey's 
name; but my grief never can fublide! Yes, Venerable 


Fathers,.. we all heard, the heart-piercing voice of the. 


public cryer, announce the ſale of all his property and 
poſſeſſions. This was the only inſtance, wherein the 


city ever dared to exerciſe its forrows for the loſt Pompey. 
Though generally held in the moſt ſervile chains of fear, 
Rome however, on this occaſion, did give ſcope to grief. 
Every man looked forward to the event, with aſtoniſh- 
ment; to ſee, who could be found baſe and bold enough, 


in defiance of men and gods, to offer for the purchaſe. 
And no man, except Antony, was found ſo great an ene- 
my to his country. For, though numbers ripe for every 


other ſpecies of infamy, ſurrounded the place. of ſale; 
it was reſerved. for Antony alone, to do what other con- 


ſummate villains were incapable of effecting, - 


Wnuar ſtupor, or madneſs ſeized you, not to reflect, 
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that when a man of your birth and deſcent, became a 
buyer at auctions in Rome, and of the goods of Pom 
pey; he rendered himſelf obnoxious to every power of 
heaven and earth, both in the preſent, and to all future 
time? But how inſolently, and with what avidity, did 
you poſſeſs yourſelf, of the fortunes of that excellent man; 
whoſe bravery had made the Roman name as terrible, as 
his juſtice had rendered it dear to foreign nations? 


Frusnzp however, with this new acceſſion of wealth, no 
bounds remained to Antony's exultation ; though the ſudden 
tranſition very much reſembled the character of a play, 
where the hero is one moment a beggar, the next a Craſſus, 
But as ſome author, I forget who, obſerved ; * IIl-gotten 
«© wealth is ſoon ſpent: ſo, this hero, in a manner as in- 
credible as portentous; in a few, I will not ſay months, 
but days, diſſipated all theſe vaſt acquiſitions. What a 
quantity of wine, of maſſy plate, of rich drefles, of fur- 
niture ſufficient for ſeveral houſes, ſome magnificent, 
though rather expreſſive of plenty than luxury; what 
quantities I ſay, of all theſe valuable things, were con- 
ſumed or alienated in a few days, by this wretch ? The 
whirlpool of Charybdis, could not have ingurged ſo much, 
in ſo ſhort a time. But, why do I mention Charybdis ? 
If there ever was a Charybdis, it was but one monſter. 
Whereas, an ocean could ſcarcely have ſwallowed or con- 
ſumed ſuch vaſt property, and ſo variouſly ſited, in the 
ſame proportion of time. No locks, no inventories, no 
checks upon any thing; all was abandoned, to the plun- 

der of his miſcreants. Some fell to the ſhare of the male, 


ſome to the female players. Gameſters and bars 
| made 
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made their conſtant reſidence with him. The whole day 
was a ſcene of drunkenneſs and noiſe, in all his houſes, 
while he became the prey of dicers; for Antony, was not 
always a ſucceſsful player. And to conclude this libidinous 
ſcene, the purple hangings of Pompey's rooms, were con- 2 
figned to the vile purpaſe of covering flaves. When all is 

. conſidered, we ſhall however, no longer wonder at the 

quick conſumption of his rapacious plunder. Such a 
ſquanderer was equal, not only to the diſpe:fion of one 
patrimony, however ſplendid and ample ; but, to the diſ- 
ſipation of cities and kingdoms. N : 


Tun hauſes, the gardens of Pompey, all diſappeared in 
the ſame manner. That you, O matchleſs impudence | 
ſhould dare approach the houſe of ' Pompey, dare to. pafs 
the awful threſhold of that edifice; to preſent your gla- 
diatomal front, before the houſhold gods of that illuſtrious 
family! Are you not ſhocked with the remembrance of 
having proſtituted that ſacred building, which for man 
years after, drew tears from every beholder ; to the vileſt 
purpoſes ? Though you bear, I know, a heart of flint; 
you never could experience one real enjoyment, in that 


Wnax you beheld the naval trophies in the porch, 
could you ever ſeduce yourſelf into a belief that you were 
entering your own houſe ? . Abſent of mind, and vacant 
of thought, as you certainly are, you have however recol- 
lection ſufficient to know your 8 and yourſelf; and 
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to feel, that you are not a Pompey. Many therefore, muſt 
have been the compunctions of ſoul, both ſleeping and 
awake, which you felt in that houſe. Violent and deſpe- 
rate as is your frame of mind, = image of that great 
man muſt ſometimes obtrude upon your imagination. Then, 
if afleep, what norton alt n * bn tr tot * Gy 
wo Wh al gol e . 

Tes KL" "A the-roofs became; in my eſtimation; objects 
of commiſeration. Na act, was ever perpetrated within 
the one nor under the other, during Pompey's reſidence, 
that modeſty could not warrant, or the moſt rigid ſcrutiny 
juſtify. The exacteſt diſcipline, was there inſtituted. Yes, 
Noble Compatriots, you well know, Pompey: was a man; 
whoſe virtues were as apparent in a private, as his abilities 
in a public line of conduct. Hard indeed to determine, 
which was the greateſt object of imitation and applauſe: 
How dreadful to behold; the perverſion of ſuch a noble 
eſtabliſnment! To ſee the bedchambers transſormed into 
ſtews; the dining rooms, into places of riot and drunkenneſs! 
Here, he pretends to be ſqueamiſh, and to deny the fact. 
You muſt aſk no more A Fathers Conſcript, but 
remain fatisfied on this head. He-is now become an ex- 
cellent economiſt. His actreſs is ſent away and divorced 
with every ſpecies of legal propriety. He reſtores her for- 
tune; ſhe delivers up her keys, and quits his houſe. Was 
ever a more. ſober, and reformed man? To be candid, 
the greateſt merit of his life conſiſts, in the divorcement of 
his dramatic fair, | 
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Bur why ſo often, and in a ſtrain of exultation repeat, 
the words ** Consvi, and AnTony? That is ſaying no | 
more than Coxsur, and Scounpatr : Consvt, and Vit-' 
LAIN, For, what other terms are juſtly due to Antony ? 
If indeed, .the mere name of Antony, had fignified dig- | 
nity, if that alone had conveyed any ſuperior idea; it 

muſt have been when applied to your grandfather, But 

he, never uſed the name of Antony in that ſenſe. Your 

uncle, my colleague, might alſo with great propriety, have 

applied the term to himſelf; had any merit been the known 
attribute of the name, But perhaps you are to be conſi- \ 
dered, as the only real Antony that ever - exiſted ? Here. 
however, I will ſtop, and draw a veil over thoſe incidents, 
which do not immediately relate to public grievances ; and 
g0 back to that ground, on which you ruined the republic. 
Yes, I will once more treat of that fatal war; engendered, | 


ſoltered, and upheld by Four: arts. 


—— 


— — — 


Your luſt wa yout ſears, rendered you notwithſtanding, 
defective in the proſecution of this, your favorite perſuit. | 
You taſted, or rather. wallowed in Roman blood ; you 
had a diſtinguiſhed poſt, in the battle of Pharſalia ; ; you 
ſlew that great and noble Roman, Lucius Domitius 3 and | 
you put to death, numbers who fled on that day; whom | 
Ceſar, moſt probably, would have ſaved. But after all 
theſe noble deeds, *why did you not follow Ceſar into | 
Africa, where ſo much remained to be done? What re- _ 
copnition did Ceſar make of your warlike genius, at his 
return from the concluſion of the African war? Did you 
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obtain any hem preferments? As commander of the 
forces, you had been his queſtor 3 us dictator, his maſter of 
the horſe; you had been alſo, the firſt mover of the waz, 
the author of his/cruelty, the affociate in his depredations; 
and, as you pretended, the heir of his. fortunes. But you: 

were now called upon, to make good the purchaſe mo- 
_ for the houſe, the N and the reſt of cone md 85 
etfects. 


THar demand threw a new light upon your affairs. At 
/ firſt your anſwer was faerce, and violent; though, left. 
every thing I ſay ſhould ſeem to make againſt you, your. 
arguments I muſt confeſs, were good. Ceſar, make a 
« pecuniary demand upon me? Might E not call upon 
«© him, with equal propriety ? Could he have conquered: 
« without my aid? No. I gave him the clue, the pre- 
c tence for war; through: my means alone, certain de- 
ce ſtructive laws were 2 What indeed have I not 
« done? I have borne arms againſt the Confuls, againſt 
<« the forces, and the ſenate of Rome, T have fought 
e apainſt the Gods, and, againſt my country. ® Againſt 
« eeligibn, and liberty, I acknowledge to have ſet up - 
« my ſtandard.” You might alſo have aſked Ceſar, 
if he conquered only for himſelf ? You might have 
faid, that as the crime was common to numbers, why 
ſhould not the plunder be likewiſe ſo; and that you 
demanded but juftice. Theſe requiſitions however, could. 
avail you but little while he was in the plenitude 
of power; and fuch was the event. Regardleſs of 
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your excuſes, his ſoldiers ſei 
ſecur ities. 


zed upon you, and your 


Ar this period, you contrived your curious ſchedule. 
What an univerſal- ridicule was excited! Such a cata- 

logue beſide, of great, and extenſive eſtates In which, 

except a part of Miſenum, not a ſingle item was actually 
your property. The few articles expoſed on that occaſion, 
conliſting of Pompey's old cloaths, ſome of his battered- 
plate, and a very few of his wretched. ſlaves in rags and 
filth; ſerved only to make us regret, that any thing of. 
Pompey's which remained, ſhould appear. But this poor 
expedient, did not ſucceed. The heirs of Lucius Rubrius, 
by an order from Ceſar, ſtopped the ſale. 


H xk the villain. was enſnared. What courſe was now 
to be perſued ? The life of Ceſar muſt be attempted ; an 
aſſaſſin, ſetit to his houſe. Who, report ſays, was taken 
with the dagger in his poſſeſſion. This, . Ceſar often, and 
publicly reproached you with, in the ſenate. At his de- 
parture for Spain, he gave you, on account of your exceſ- 
five indigence, a ſhort time to render the money demanded. 
Why did you not follow him? 80 excellent a gladiator, 
diſcharged ſo ſuddenly ! His courage, I fear, was doubted. 
And, ſhall we be afraid of a man, whoſe ſpirit failed him 
in the proſecution of engagements, where his advancement 
was moſt materially concerned? At length however, you 
did ſummon reſolution to follow Ceſar into Spain, though 
« [CC] NOTE LXXV, cp] NOTE LXXVI. 
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through. circumſtances of the greateſt danger, as 
have told us. What was the ſituation of Dolabella, in 
his march? Antony, you ſhould not have engaged in 
that cauſe, or have perſued the buſineſs with unremitting 
vigor. Ceſar, was three times engaged with his fellow- 
citizens; in Theſſaly, in Africa, and in Spain. Dola- 
bella likewiſe Was preſent, in all thoſe engagements. 
In Spain, he was wounded. If you aſk my opinion of 
his cauſe, I abhor it; but his courage and perſeverance, 
Jſhall ever admire. Let us analize NOW. 


4. == = ſolicitations of: Phan: 8 «3 FG were to 
be reſtored to their country. You were, I grant, not the 
only one, who oppoſed thoſe ſolicitations. - They de- 
manded afterward, not only the reſtoration of their reli- 
gious and civil rights, as Citizens - of Rome; but, the 
reſtitution alſo of their patrimony, their inheritance, and 
their fathers effects; of all which, you had uſurped the 
poſſeſſion. And though they demanded theſe, their 
lawful rights, with an armed force; yet nothing could 
be more juſtifiable, if any proceſs on a bad action can be 


ſo, than that the uſurper of Pompey's eſtate ſhould de- 
fend the Flehen, againſt his heirs. 


Bor, was not Dolabella fighting your E ectle 5 in Spain, 
while you were vomiting iadigeſtißle loads of gluttony, 
at Narbonne? You are pleaſed to aſk, why I ſo ſud- 
denly returned? Give me leave alſo, to aſk, in what 
manner you returned from N arbonne ? 1 have already 
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explained, the cauſe of my return; I was deſirous of 
attending upon my duty here, by the kalends of january. 
My firſt appearance, was in the face of day, not under 
cover of the night: and in robes and ſenatorial ſhoes,. 
not in galoſhes, and a ſhort cloke. You ſeem angry, 
Antony, if J may judge by your countenance. Did yow: 
know I love you ſo much, to be more concerned for your 
iniquities, than you are yourſelf ; you would ſoon. be in. 
friendfhip with me. Of all. the infamous proceedings, 
regiſtered in the'annals of mankind, your's were the moſt 
infamous. You, conſtituting yourſelf maſter. of the horſe; 
you, intending to ſolicit, or rather. demand the Conſul- 
ſhip, in the ſucceeding year; that you, ſhould make the 
tour of the cities and colonies of France, from whoſe in- 
habitants the Conſulſhip was to be folicited, though in 
times when ſolicitations and not demands, obtained that 
honor: I ſay that you, ſo circumſtanced, ſhould make. 
your tour, attired in the dreſs I have already deſcribed, 
exceeds every other inſtance of flagitiouſneſs upon record. 


Now mark the levity of this wretch. Arriving at the 
Red Rocks about four in the afternoon, he alighted, and 
ſtole into a paltry tavern 3. where he continued drinking, 
and inviſible, till evening. Then reaſſuming his curri-- 
cle, he drove furiouſly to the city, but muffled, in order 
w conceal. his face. The porter's interrogation: Who | 
is there?” He anſwered with: An expreſs from your 
e maſter.” Being introduced to a certain. lady, on whom 
his wild extravagance was to be practiſed, he delivered. 


— 
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her 4 letter as from himſelf; which was too affecting ta 
be borne, without the moſt agitating ſenfations. The 
letter was couched in the tendereſt, the fofteft terms; and 
Hgnified, that Antony intended henceſorward, wholly to 
abandon the actteſs, and transfer his affections entirely to 
this lady. Tears of joy overwhelmed her. The tender- 
hearted Antony, was .not proof againſt them ; but throw- 
ing. off his diſguiſe, claſped her inſtantly in his arms. 
Abandoned wretch | How ſhall I find an appellation that 
fuits you better? And fo, becauſe you, a wretch, might 

indulge an idle whim with a favorite woman, the city 
' muſt be rouzed, in the middle of night, with the horror 
of your coming; and all Italy, for many days, kept in 
the moſt alarming ſuſpenſe, by your preſence. Love at 
home, might be one cauſe of this journey; but an equally- 
prevailing, and equally-ſcandalous reaſon, operated with- 
out doors. Lucius Plancus, threatened your ſecurities. 
When brought before a deputation of the ſenate by the 
tribune, to ſhew the cauſe of your return; recolle& your 
anſwer. You muſt remember how the people laughed, 
when you told them: © Your private affairs brought you 
„there.“ For the preſent however, a truce with your 
follies. More important circumſtances ariſe, to demand 
our attention. | | 


: *AnD farſt, your journey to meet Ceſar, at his return 
from Spain. What an undertaking, and with. what ala- 
crity performed |. © You reſolved, whatever opinion he en- 
tertained of your courage, he ſhould. entertain no doubt 
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of your activity in his cauſe. By ſome ſtrange revolution, 
he again received you into favor. But Ceſar had eſta- 
bliſhed as a principle, the cheriſhing of the needy and 
the profligate; where thoſe qualities were united with a 
daring and an enterprizing ſpirit. Theſe noble and re- 
commendatory qualities, procured you the honor of bein 

returned his colleague in the Conſulate. I ſhall ſay no- 
thing of the perſuaſtve tricks, the illuſive arts, practiſed 
by both; to influence Dolabella to deſiſt from his deſign 
upon the Conſulſhip. For, who is ignorant of your de- 
ceptive and perfidious treatment of that man? 


Dip not Ceſar propoſe Dolabella, as a candidate? Was 
not the Confulate, reciprocally promiſed and accepted ? 
And did not Ceſar afterward, in conjunction with you, 
juſtle him out of his pretenſions? The kalends of ja- 
nuary arrive. The ſenate is ordered to aſſemble. With 
how much more violence and invective, than I do now, 
did Dolabella then attack you? Immortal Gods! as his 
paſſions roſe, what reflections he uttered upon your con- 
duct. Ceſar's firſt declaration was, that before he left 
Rome he ſhould © oxptr Dolabella to be pronounced Con- 
ſul. And will the beſt friends of Ceſar ſay, that this, 
and fimilar declarations, were not prognoſtic of his deſigns 
upon the imperial power of Rome? ' Nevertheleſs, when 
Ceſar had delivered this information, our pious augur 
aſſerted, that the powers of his holy function enabled 
him either to prevent, or annul the election of Dolabella. 
And he further declared, his intention of exerciſing thoſe . 
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powers. How this incredibly-ſtupid fellow involves him- 
ſelf | Could you more eafily perform this, by the fa- 
cerdotal character, than by the Conſular? The annun- 
ciation only, appertains -to the augurial college ; the 
Conſuls and other magiſtrates, have the, right of re- 
viſion. | 
Wert, we will excuſe this miſtake ;. perſpicuity ſhould 
not be expected in a man ever drunk; but we may not- 
withſtanding, notice his aſſurance. Several. months pre- 
ceding this period, he declared in the ſenate, that he 
would prevent Dolabella's election; either by his ma- 
nagement of the auſpices, or by the method, he actually 
adopted: Could any mortal relate the events of th 
auſpices during the election, unleſs permitted to inſpech 
them at the Comitia? And that was totally, illegal ; 
becauſe the augur muſt neceſſarily make his report pre- 
vious to the commencement of the election. But An- 
tony's ignorance and impudence are ſo united, that he 
neither knows the acts an augur ought to perform, nor 
thoſe he ought to be aſhamed of performing. You muſt 
remember his Conduct from that day, to the ides of march. 
Could any, the meaneſt officer in your ſervice, conduct 
himſelf in ſuch an abject, humiliating manner ?. He pre- 
tended to no conſequence nor power, was an humble ſup- 
plicator merely. Then ®forcing himſelf upon Cefar in 
his litter, he urged him with requeſts and ſupplications, 
for benefits and grants; ſolely for the purpoſe of raiſing 
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How vgRN, let us review the day of Dolabella's election. 
The prerogative tribe has drawn; Antony. makes no 
objection. The conſuls have declared; he is ſtill ſilent. 
The firſt claſs of that tribe is called over; reported. The 
ſame form practiſed with the ſecond claſs. All this exe- 
cuted in a ſpace of time, not exceeding that neceſſary 
to deſcribe the tranſaction. At this criſis, another Le- 
lius appears in Antony. ApJjourn : Apjourn. Unparal- 
leled effrontery! What did you ſee, what did you hear, 
what did you perceive? You did not then, nor fince, 
pretend to have examined the Heavens. No, this trick 
of adjournment, was that mode of viſitation, which you 
predicted in the kalends of january. But this baſe pro- 
cedure will, I truſt, operate to your own confuſion, and 
not to the injury of the republic. You have uſed reli- 
gion, as a pretence to diſtreſs your fellow-citizens. ' As 
Augur, you have vitiated an election to the Augurate ; 
as Conſul, to the Conſulate. But I will ſtop here, leſt I 
might ſeem to violate the acts of Dolabella ; which muſt, 
ſome time or other, be offered for the conſideration of 
the augurial college. | 


Tux arrogance and inſolence of Antony, upon this oc- 
caſion, is worthy of remark. The election of Dolabella, 
while it interfered with Antony's perſuits, was unduly 
made; but the moment fituations changed, the auſpices 
were propitious. But if the report of an augur, made in 
the terms uſed by you upon that occaſion, is to bear no 
meaning; confeſs, that when you ſo curiouſly adjourned 
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us, you was drunk. Or if thoſe words bear any mean- 
ing, I, though of augurial dignity myſelf, beg you will 
explain them to my comprehenſion. / | | 


Bur,. immerſed as I am in ſuch a great yariety of ex- 
- traordinary matter, let me not loſe fight of you in the 
moſt curious of all your fituations, at the Lupercal 
games. Behold, Conſcript Fathers, for a moment his 
countenance is exempt from diſſimulation. He is really 
moved, he ſweats at every pore, the blood forſakes his 
face. Do aught but diſcharge, as you did in the Minu- 
cian porch. Have you any obſervations to offer, in ex- 
tenuation of that naſty buſineſs? I am anxious to hear 
them, Give us a ſpecimen, from which we may judge, 
whether the ſums laid out in rhetorical inſtruction, have 
been advantageouſly expended ? Whether we made a 
good bargain in transferring the Leontinian lands to your 
maſter in rhetoric ? However, let us refer to the Luper- 
cal games. 


Lo remember, I believe, the day when your col- 
league mounted upon a throne of gold, habited in robes 
of purple, and wearing a crown, fat in all the ſtate of 
royal pomp, upon the roſtrum. You aſcended, ap- 
proached the throne. Amidſt ſports and games, and the 
Lupercal character, Antony, you ſhould not have forgot, 
that you alſo bore the character of Conſul. * You ex- 
hibited however, an imperial crown. A general groan 
enſued. How got you that crown? You found it there; 
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perhaps chance threw the crown in your way? No An- 
tony, this inſtrument, levelled at the freedom of your 
country, was prepared for the purpoſe. You placed that 
enſign of tyranny upon Oeſar's head, faluted by a tumult 
of groans, and hiſſes: but he rejected your offer, and his 
rejection was applauded to the Heavens. Thus you alone, 
unaided, would have eſtabliſhed a deſpotic monarchy ; 
in the perſon of him, who was but your colleague, and 
your equal. And by an attempt, which went further in 
trying the ſufferance and forbearance of the Roman people, 
than any precedent one, had ever eſſayed. You then, 
made efforts to ſooth the mighty Ceſar: Caſt yourſelf an 
abject ſuppliant at his feet. And, for what did you ſup- 
plicate? To be. a ſlave? You might, and with great 
propriety, aſk ſlavery for yourſelf, whoſe tenor of life, 
from the firſt dawning of manhood, had been that of a 
ſuppliant and a ſlave, one capable of bearing, and actu- 
ally bearing all things; but from the ſenate, and the 
people of Rome, you had no authority, to make ſuch a 
requeſt. * 


Tux glory of oratory, muſt ſhine wonderfully, in a 
ſpeech delivered by a a naked Conſul. Was ever ſo inde- 
cent, ſo infamous, ſo flagitious an inſtance recorded; as 
your haranguing the people, in thoſe circumſtances? Muſt 
I be doomed to ſcourge, and laſh you, through every act 
of your life? If you had one ſenſation of ſhame, the 
leaſt feeling whatever remaining; a momeat's reflection 


on this ſingle at, would overwhelm you with anguiſh and. 
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contrition. Highly as I:zeverence the glory of that god- 
like man; the forrows of my heart urge me to aſk : Whe- 
ther an indignity is. not derived to the nation, by permit- 
ting that Antony ſhould live, who impoſed a crown. on 
Ceſar's head; while all mankind rejoice in the death of 
Ceſar, who refuſed to.accept that offer of monarchy ? 


Bur, you -proceeded "ſtill further. You even dared to 
order "an inſcription to be made in the Kalendar, of the 
Lupercals: A MONARCHIAL CROWN, WAS, AT THE PEOPLE'S 
COMMAND, . OFFERED By MARK ANTONY THE CONSUL, To 
Carus CESAR THE :PERPETUAL DICTATOR ; AND REFUSED. BY 
Cxsax. Your hatred and contempt of all order, is now 
no longer problematical ; any more than your diſaffection 
to the city, and your diſguſt, even to the light of heaven, 
Nor, am I now ſurprized, that you ſpend your time in 
unconſtrained debauchery, among the-worthleſs and aban- 
doned; without a thought of the future. For, what be- 
nefit can you expect, from peace and regularity? What 
advantages derive, from laws and orderly arrangements-? 
You, who would have overthrown all eſtabliſhments of 
juſtice and order; who would have erected a monarchy 
upon the liberties of Rome? Was Tarquin baniſhed; 
did Caſſius bleed; did Melius, Marcus Manlius, ſuffer 
death upon ſuſpicion of monarchial views: That Mark 
Antony might, at a ſubſequent period, eſtabliſh abſolute 


monarchy, in its full force.? 
Bur, I now return to the auſpices. And permit me 
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nere to aſk, how you intended to conduct the affairs, 
| which Ceſar deſigned to lay before the ſenate in the ides of 
march? Some ſay, you expected a few hints from me, 
on the buſineſs of the true auſpices; and that you deter- 
mined, in all events, to be prepared for my attack. The 
tutelar deity of the Roman people, ſaved you at that time. 
Do not however imagine, that becauſe the attack was poſt- 
poned, you are acquitted of the charges on that head. 
But, I have touched upon a period much prior-to-my prin- 
cipal ſubject, and ſhall return to the order of time. 


Wuar an inglorious flight! What a diſhonorable timi- 
dity ſeized you, on the great day of liberty to Rome! 
Alas | what a dreadful circumſtance is a bad conſcience, in 
trying caſes! In your flight. you were favored by thoſe, 


who though you perhaps dreaded, yet wiſhed you ſafe; 
but you retired' privately to your houſe. O uſeleſs, yet 


truly prophetic divination-! I told our intrepid deliverers 
in the *capitol, when they deſired me to ſeek and animate 
you to join in the general defence of the republic; that 
under ci eumſtances of fear they might extract any con- 
ceſſions from you, but thoſe impulſes ceaſing, you would 
certainly return to yourſelf. Thus, while the Conſular 
ſenators were treating with you, J continued firm to my 
purpoſe, in keeping clear of the negociation. I accor- 
dingly, neither ſaw you on that nor the ſucceeding day. 
Indeed I knew the impoſſibility, of forming any ſolid or 
laſting compact, between the nobleſt patriots: and. a moſt 
unprincipled rebel. 
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On the third day however, I did appear in the temple of 
Tellus, though very reluctantly; for the houſe was ſur- 
rounded with military. What a day was that, Antony, 
for you? By Heaven | though you fuddenly, and unrea- 
ſonably became my enemy; I am grieved to think, how 
much more you are become an enemy to yourſelf. How 
glorious you appeared on that day]! How bright a con- 
ſtellation might you have ſhone ever after, had the ſame 
diſpoſition continued | Peace was obtained, and through 
the means of *a noble youth, the grandſon of Marcus 
Bombalio. Though fear eould influence you, to take the 
line of rectitude for a Lone ; nothing could bind you 
to a continuance in the paths of duty. That infamous au- 
dacity, inſeparable from your character, recurred at the 
inſtant your fears ſubſided. When you poſſeſſed the ſe- 
nate's favorable opinion, though mine you never did poſſeſs 
through any ſtage of that buſineſs, cycn then you preſided 
at the tyrant's funeral rites, it that ceremony may without 
— offence, be mentioned by ſuch an appellation. Yes, the 
deceitful panegyric, the piteous tale, the ſeditious exhor- 
tation; were all pronounced by you. Your's was the 
breath that kindled the flame, which half conſumed his 
body; your's likewiſe, the incendiary blaſt, by which the 
houſe of Lucius Belienus diſappeared, The infamous at- 
tack upon our dwellings, by a ſet of abandoned miſcreants, 
principally ſlaves, had you for its author. And then, 
thoroughly cleanſed as one would have imagined; from the 
ſooty buſineſs you had been about, you publiſhed, I-con- 
feſs, ſome excellent decrees; invalidating all grants for 
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immunities or exemptions, after the ides of march. You 
did not forget the exiles ; and what you ſaid about the im- 
munities, is worthy of remembrance. But the act which 
crowned you with the greateſt honor, was the abolition of 
the Dictatorial office, to all eternity. Who would not 
have -conceived, from the nature of this act, that your 
averſion to monarchy, was infuperable? And that from 
your eagerneſs to paſs the act, you were deſirous of remov- 
ing every apprehenſion about the renewal of a dignity, 


which in the laſt poſſeſſor, had been ſo fatal to liberty? 


Tux minds of the people ſeemed indeed, then to be 
lulled, into eaſe and ſecurity. But, nothing could remove 
my fears. I well knew, that under the guidance of ſuch 
a pilot, we muſt ſooner or later, be loſt, Was I deceived ? 
No, I was convinced of the impoſſibility of your diſſem- 
bling much longer. Did not your walls ſoon after, glare 
with his publications of pardon, and immunities ; not to 
individuals only, but to bodies of men ? Not only particular 
perſons, but whole provinces at a ftroke ; were enfran- 
chiſed, and made denizens of Rome. If theſe acts con- 
tinue to exiſt, exiſt however they cannot, at the ſame 
time with your conſtitution ; all your provinces, may be 
ſaid to be abandoned. And what is ſtill worſe, Conſcript 
Fathers, not only the revenues, but the ſovreignty of the 
republic, for ever loſt; by the infamous extent of one 
man's baſeneſs, venality, and corruption. 


WuzRE are the ſeven hundred millions of ſeſterces, 
which the books at the temple of Ops, declare to have 
been lodged there? A fatal accumulation of wealth, no 
. . doubt! 
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doubt! Nevertheleſs, not being returned, to thoſe from 
whom it had been extorted ; ſuch a ſum ought to have 


been ſufficient to prevent any new demands upon the ſtate, 


at that juncture. But, this money had another courſe of 
operation, Let me aſk you Antony, where the four mil- 
lions of ſeſterces were obtained, which you paid among 
your creditors, between the ides of march, and the kalends 
of april? And what ſhall I fay, regarding. the innu- 
merable grants thruſt in upon us by means net unknown 
to you ? | 


Bur, the moſt egregious of all thoſe impoſitions, was 
the decree poſted in the capitol, reſpecting “ Dejotarus, the 
approved friend of the republic. The exceſſive grief into 
which we were plunged, was not ſufficient to reſtrain our 
laughter upon that occaſion, Who could be more an 
enemy to another, than Ceſar to Dejotarus? As indeed, 
he was to the ſenate, to the equeſtrian order, to the city 
of Marſeilles; and to all he knew were dear to their 
country, and beloved of the people. Could any incident 
therefore, appear more truly farcical, than that Dejotarus, 
who never could obtain, either by ambaſſadors or by per- 
ſonal ſolicitations, the common returns of Juſtice and right 
from the living Ceſar, ſhould become -inſtantly, fuch a 
favorite with the dead Ceſar? Cefar, when alive, had 
been the gueſt of Dejotarus, and hoſpitably entertained at 
his court; yet he extorted Dejotarus' treaſures, exerciſed 
the moſt rigorous exactions upon part of his provinces, and 
actually placed one of his Greeks, to ſuperintend the col- 
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letion. Beſide which, he wreſted Armenia, a province 
that had been granted to Dejotarus by the ſenate, out of 
his hands. Thus, the mortal Ceſar was the plunderer, 
but Ceſar in the ſhades, the reſtorer of Dejotarus. What 
does Antony ſay, concerning this buſineſs ? * Sometimes, 
« it appeared to him to be juſt, and at other times, not 
« unjuſt.” A curious diſtinction! But this fact is cer- 
tain, Conſcript Fathers, that Ceſar never deemed any re- 
queſt we made in favor of that prince, a juſt requiſition. 


An obligation for the payment of ten millions of ſeſ- 
terces, ſubſcribed DzzoTarus, was iflued by his agents; 
perſons of timid and unexperienced minds, though men 
of the greateſt hqnor. But this obligation was granted, 
without the knowledge of myſelf, or any of Dejotarus' 
friends; and fabricated in the ſeraglio of that prince. A 
place, from whence many venal and corrupt acts, have I 
confeſs, proceeded ; and are ſtill in agitation. I am of 
opinion, you ought to conſider well, what ſteps to perſue 
in that affair. Dejotarus, by his own ſpirited conduct, 
and without the aid of Ceſar's tranſcripts ; repoſſeſſed 
himſelf of his violated property, the inſtant he heard of 
Ceſar's death. A man of Dejotarus' wiſdom and pene- 
tration, knew that he was acting conformably to every 
principle of juſtice, in re-annexing to his own eſtate, 
what had been torn from it'by a tyrant, the moment he 
could act with ſafety. No lawyer, not even your agent 
and adviſer in this buſineſs, will ſay, that you can legally 
attach the property recovered by Dejotarus before his obli- 
gation came into your hands. He did not purchaſe any 
thing of you. Indeed he could not, in this cafe ; for he 
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was in poſſeſſion of the property in diſpute, before you 
had poſſeſſion of the obligation, upon which your claim 
is grounded. Dejotarus, was the prince indeed, upon: 
that occaſion. But what ſhall we call ourſelves; we, who 
ratify the acts of a tyrant, whoſe memory we abhor ? 


Wurkkrokx do I tire you, with the repetition of volumi- 
nous commentaries ; of notes, forged without end to their 
number, and publicly exhibited for ſale, like gladia. 
torial bills? Moſt Honored Patricians, the influx of. 
wealth derived from this infernal commerce, is ſo great, 
that with Antony, money is not counted. but weighed. 
How blind and crooked, are the ways of avarice! An 
ordinance was lately publiſhed as Ceſar's, by which the 
wealthy part of the inhabitants of Crete, were diſcharged 
from further taxation; and the province itſelf, declared 
to be independent of Rome, at the expiration of Brutus 
proconſulate. You muſt be bereft of your ſenſes, Antony; 
ſhould be confined. How could Ceſar frame an act, that 
had a proſpective view of Brutus' proconſulſhip; which 
you all know, was a circumſtance not even imagined in 
the life-time of Ceſar? Nevertheleſs Crete, by this in- 
famouſly venal decree, is for ever ſevered from the Roman 
| ſtate. But, no man ever offered to buy, what Antony 
was not ready to fell. | 


Gin, I ſuppoſe, likewiſe decreed, the act you have 
announced concerning baniſhed perſons ? Though I would 
not be ſevere upon the unfortunate, yet 1 muſt ſay in the 
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firſt place, that you have reſtored thoſe, whoſe caſe Ceſar 
himſelf adjudged to be a cauſe of exception, in reſpect of 
their return; and in the next place I would know, why 
you- have not” brought back, . all thoſe whoſe. caſes were 
without exception? The excepted | perſons did not ex- 
ceed three, or at moſt four perſons... Thoſe who were in 
ſimilar: circumſtances, why ſhould they not equally enjoy 
the benefit of that at? Why muſt you treat them, as 
if. they were every one, an uncle ?. 


j 


Now I am : ſpeaking of your uncle; let me juſt: men- 
tion, not only the laughter and contempt you incurred 
in the. reſtoration of others, while you continued him an 
exile; but the ſtill . greater ſhare. of both which fell to 
your lot, in aſking the Cenſorſhip, and preparing a pe- 
tition for him. Tell me, likewiſe, why was not the 
Gomitia held? Was the tribune's annunciation of the 
thunder, really ſiniſtral and unpropitious? Alas! fo un- 
concerned as you are, about auſpicial events in your o. 
affairs; that you ſhould be ſo very tenacious of them, 
in reſpect to your relations! How different, when your 
uncle ſtood for one of the Septemvirate! Then you de- 
ſerted him, The application was improper. No, Anto- 
ny, perſonal motives - prevented your aſſiſting him at that 
juncture. 


Bur, you have loaded a man with the groſſeſt abuſe, 
whom, had you poſſeſſed a ſpark of virtue, you ought to 
have reverenced as a ſecond father. His daughter like- 
wiſe, ſo nearly related to you, and in fact your bride, 
you repudiated; having firſt provided yourſelf with 1 92 
5 ther 
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ther to ſupply her place. But, that injury did not me 
ſingly. Lou accuſed the beſt of women, of the worſt 
ol crimes. This ſeemed to be the ultimate ſtroke of ma- 
lice; but you had further yet to:go. In the kalends of 
January, at one of the fullell meetings of the ſenate, and 
in hearing of the lady's father, you had the audacity to 
declare her incontinency with Dolabella, to be the ground 
of quarrel between you and him. On this occaſion, your 
contempt of the ſenate, your unjuſt accuſation of Dola- 
bella, your cruelty toward your uncle, the falſe, the ſcan- 
dalous aſperſions you caſt upon an unhappy woman, are 
all ſo daring and abandoned; that I am at a loſs to de- 
termine, which is the ; greateſt object of wonder and 
execration. 1092 


To return to the notes. What proofs did you pro- 
duce? The ſenate's deſire of peace, had occaſioned the 
ratification of Ceſar's acts, ſuch I mean, as were really 
;Ceſar's; not thoſe palmed upon them under that idea, 
by Antony. But, in regard to theſe notes. From whence 
came they? Who produced them? If they are ſpurious, 
why claimed? If true notes, why to be ſold ? The ſe- 
nate ordered, that you, and your colleague, with certain 
other perſons, ſhould after the firſt of june, examine into 
the acts of Ceſar. And who did you aſſociate with your- 
ſelf, for this purpoſe? What ſteps did you take? On 
what firſt day of june did you begin this work? Not J 
believe, on that farſt of june, in which you returned to 
Rome, with a numerous army, after making your tour 
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through the veteran colonies. What a noble excurſion was- 
made by the great Antony, in the months of april, and 
may! I mean to include your attempt of colonization at 
Capua. Ol the glorious retreat from thence | I ſhould 
rather ſay, the 8 glorious abode, you was near making 
there! You threatened that city with vengeance. Would 
to the Gods.! you had not ere nearly, but altogether made, . 
the abode I mention 


Torrevert to your noble proceſſion. What diſpoſitions: : 
for the table | What proviſion for Bacchanalian * 1 
But, this was your own particular affair. Some other cir- 
cumſtances attending that journey, we now lament. Your- 
exempting- the: Campania from public taxes, upon a pre-- 
tence of beſtowing thoſe lands on your tollowers ; occa- 
ſioned a wound, that penetrated deep into the vitals of our 
conſtitution. But your convivial aſſociates, and brother 
gameſters, were the perſons who ſhared the ſpoil. Ves, 
Conſcript Fathers, with confuſion I relate, that players 
of both ſexes, .were endowed with the Campanian lands. 
The Leontinian lands, are not worth mentioning after this; 
but the former, the patrimony of the Roman people, 
were fertile and valuable. Your phyſician alſo, though 
the medical art itſelf could not have made you ſound, muſt 
have three thouſand acres; and what is ſtill more n 
two thouſand to your rhetoric maſter; to make you, ek d 
nothing ever can make you, an orator. 


Bur, let us now: return to Italy, and to the ſubject of 
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your journey. You eſtabliſhed a colony at Cafllinum;; 
where Ceſar had already ſettled one. By letters from Ca- 
pua, you deſired me to inform you, whether you could 
legally ſettle a colony, where one had been previouſly eſta- 
bliſhed. The eſtabliſhment of a new colony, where one 
formed by regular auſpices was ftill exiſting, and in the 
vigor of its exiſtence; I denied to be lawful. I agreed 
however, that you might add new ſettlers to an old colony. 
But you, ſwoln with inſolence, and contemning every 
auſpicial power, eſtabliſned your colony nevertheleſs, at 
Callinum 3 though one, of but few years ſtanding, was 
then in being. But this you did, to erect a ſtandard of 
.defiance to the Capuans ; and that your tillers, in the exer- 
.ciſe of their huſbandry, might ſharpen their plough-ſhares 
againſt the city walls. And in this manner you tortured 
the flouriſhing colony of Capua. | 


Havins thus violated, every ſacred right of the auſ- 
pices; your next attack was upon the eſtate of that juſt, 
that holy man Marcus Varro, at Caſſinates. Upon what 
ground? With what color of pretence? With the ſame, 
you may anſwer, that you ſeized the heirſhips of Lucius 
Rubrius, and Lucius Turſelius, and got the poſſeſſion of 
many other eſtates. If you ſhould ſay, you bought this 
eſtate at auction; I will admit the purchaſe. But to 
give validity to the purchaſe, Ceſar's notes muſt alſo have a 
legal operation. I ſpeak of thoſe notes for which you were 
Ceſar's debtor ; not of thoſe, by which you cancelled your 
debt. But who ever heard that this eſtate of Varro's, 
was put up to ſale? Wha, among you, ſaw the catalogue 
of conditions? Who can tell me, the name of the broker ? 

You 
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You ſay, you purchaſed Varro's eſtate from Ceſar, at Alex- 


andria, by your agent, You: were I ſuppoſe, too eager 
for the poſſeſſion, to wait Ceſar's return. But who ever 
heard that any part of Varro's fortune, and no man was 
more the object of public:contemplation, had been ſeized, 
or eſcheated to the ſtate? But ſuppoſe I ſhould prove 
that Cefar, wrote to you, to reſtore' the eſtate; what an 
unbounded effrontery muſt you poſſeſs? Order your ſol- 
diers Antony, to leave the place, and I will ſhew you, 
that not Ceſar's order for a ſale, but your temerity and aſ- 
ſurance, gained you the poſſeſſion in queſtion. I will ſhew 
you likewiſe, that not only the original lord of this eſtate, 
but 'that' his friend, his neighbor, his gueſt, nay his 
ſteward, ought to poſſeſs the whole, in preference of 


your title. 5 nc 

Wrar a diſgraceful abode of ſeveral days, did you 
make in Varro's villa? From nine o'clock, the reſt of 
the day was an unremitting ſcene of drinking, gaming, 
and vomiting. How unequal to the former lord! The 
very Toots indeed, deſerve our pity. But why do I call Antony, 
the lord of Caſſinates? His diſparity is, however, the 
ſame. In the hands of Marcus Varro, this houſe was the 
{eat of virtue, and philoſophic inveſtigation ; to libidinous 
amuſements it was a ſtranger. The diſcourſes, the reaſon- 
ing, the writings, which have iſſued from the former poſ- 
ſeſſor of that houſe ! The laws of the republic, the hiſ- 
tory of our anceſtors, and the principles of the liberal and 
abſtruſe ſciences were then treated, with unparalleled judg- 
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ing the inhabitant, I will not fay 
the maſter of this hquſe, nothidg was heard but the voice 
of. drunkenneſs riot. The pavements, were deluged 
with the filth of intemperance; and the walls ſtained, 
with the ſame ſpecies.of indecorum. There you might ſee 
youths of faſhion mixed with hireling pathics; and Ro- 
man matrons mingled” in one common herd, with the 
vileſt proſtitutes. Viſitors from Aquinum, Caſnum, and 
Interamna, came to attend you; but you, were not viſi- 
ble. In this, you did wiſely. An abandoned fellow, wear- 
ing enſigns of dignity, ſhould Se- be concealed. 


In wel journey to Rome, as this man W Aqui- 
num, a very populous city, vaſt numbers greeted him 
on the road; but he was concealed in a cloſe. litter, the 
whole more like a proceſſion of the dead, than the living. Ve 
ſtupid, ill-judging Aquinatians One circumſtance however, 
is in your favor; you were in the courſe of his rout. But 
what can be urged in excuſe of the Anagnians, who 
though entirely out of his courſe, came a conſiderable 
diſtance, and treated him with all the honors of a Conſul ? 
Yet he did not honor them, with a ſingle return to all 
their ſalutes ; though he had two natives of their city in 
his train, Muſtella and Laco: the one famous for his 

tencing, the other for his drinking. 


Mus I now relate the cxintuigelivua threats, he iflued 
againſt 'the Sidicinians? The Puteolians he haraſſed, 
merely becauſe they had taken Caſſius and the houſe of 
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Brutus, for their patrons. This they did ſrom principles 
of love, affection, and reſpect; not from compulſion and 
fear, as they adopted yourſelf, Baſilius, and others of the 
ſame eſtimation; whom no man would voluntarily take for 
clients, much leſs for patr Ons. 


Wurz thefe events were agitated in your abſence from 
Rome, what a ſcene of glory devolved upon your col- 
league Dolabella; by razing the tomb of Ceſar, which 
you fo venerated ? Thofe who were preſent ſay, that when 
you received the intelligence, you ſwooned. What 
enſued indeed, we are not told; but dread, and the 
particular dread of his arms, operated ſtrongly no 
doubt. However, you have brought him down from 
that high pinacle of glory, on which he formerly 
ſtood. And though, not yet deſcended to your own 


level; he no longer retains art of the original 


SHALL I venture to mention, your return to Rome? 
The conſternation, that ſeized us all? Cinna, in his ple- 
nitude of power; Sylh, domineering ; Ceſar, ruling with 
deſpotie ſway : all, preſented themſelves to our view. 
They, had their attendants, and armed; but then, they 
were few, and made no diſplay of their arms. What 
a favage, fierce appearance, graced your return ? Legions 
of armed ſoldiers followed you, and in force; while 
ſhields. innumerable, carried upon litters, glittered before 
our eyes. We however, had been fo much accuſtomed 
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to tyranny, that we became —— of its beneful 
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Ar — bell we ought" to'thhve app ed! in the 
Lande appointed for the kalends of june, fudden fear 
ſeized us, and we all fled. Antony, who was no lover, 
but a deteſter of ſenates, rejoiced"1 in our abſence ; and be- 
gan immediately, to contrive thoſe extraordinary rojects, 
which he has ſince executed. He defended the validity of 
Oeſar's notes, from lucrative motives. But the moſt va- 
luable laws of Ceſar, he annulled; becauſe they ob- 
ſtructed his views upon your conftitution. . He enlarged 
the time allotted by | thoſe laws for the holding of pro- 
vinces; yes, Conſcript Fathers, this very man, who 
ought upon every occaſion to have been” the defender of 
Cefar's acts, reſcinded them without reſerve, and equally 
in publie, as in private concerns. Of a public nature, 
nothing can be more ſolemn than a law. Of a private 
nature, nothing ſo firmly binding as a will. Some laws 
he put in execution, without the previous form of pro- 
-mulgation ; while ſome were promulged, merely that 
others alſo promulged, might be. thereby abrogated.” A 
will, formally executed, he invalidated ; whereas, the 

* validity of wills had ever been allowed, to the meaneſt 
ſubjects of the republic. The ſtatues and pictures, a legacy 
from Ceſar to the Roman people, he appropriated to him- 
ſelf: diſpoſing ſome, in Pompey's gardens; the remainder, 
in Scipio's villa. The gardens, alſo n to us = 
Ceſar, he entered upon for his own uſe. 
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You Antony, pretend to worſhip the memory of Ceſar. 
' You' pretend alſo, to love him in the cold arms of death? 
In life, could he enjoy greater honors? He had his 
ſhrine, his image, his pavillion, and his- prieſt. What 
would you more? As. Jove, as Mars, and Romulus, 
have each a prieſt; Mark Antony perhaps, would eſtabliſh 
a prieſt of the Ceſarian order, and nominate himſelf? 
Well Sir, and why do you not proceed upon this idea? 
Why are you not inaugurated to the prieſthood ? Fix 
your. day ;; appoint. an inaugurator. We. are brother. col- 
leagues in the Augurate; you cannot. be refuſed, O0 
ſcum of mankind |. whether. as prieſt. to a tyrant, or to a. 


clay-cold corſel 


Taz next queſtion I would aſk. is, whether you know 
what ſolemnities are annexed to this day? If you remem- 
ber, that four days of the Circenſean games are expired? 
That this. is the fifth, and by you made ſolemn to the 
manes of Ceſar? Why then are we here unrobed? Why 
are honors. decreed by you to: Ceſar, to be neglected? 
Or perhaps, though you have not ſcrupled to contami- 
nate a day, by naming it for the purpoſe of Ceſar's apo- 
tlieoſis; you are however, afraid to produce the ſhrines, 
and emblems. of. thoſe. honors? Antony, give. Ceſar every 
honor, or none. | | 1 


Tus: may lead you to aſk, if. I. approve of a ſhrine, a 
pavillion, and a. prieſt. I reje& them all. But you Sir, 
who are ſuch a defender of. Ceſar's acts; why, while you 
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enforce ſome, are you fo inattentive to others? Shall 1 
conftrue this, to be a tacit confeſſion, that in all things 
your advantage, and not Cefar's honor, is the ſpring of 
action? I lay my account, in a moſt rhetorical reply. 
Your grandfather was indeed, a man of great eloquence ; 
but not ſo open in his diſcourſes, nor were his harangues 
ſo naked as yours. For you, if you do not diſcover the 
| ſecrets of your breaft ; bare it to us at leaſt, What, no 
anſwer? Will you not deign one word? Is there not 
one charge, upon which you have the confidence to try 
an anſwer ? For pity's ſake then, I will fay no more of 
paſt tranſactions. But tell me, Antony, why on this 
day, this particular day, at the very moment I am fpeak- 
ing, an armed force furrounds the ſenate; and afterward, 
defend that circumſtance if you can? Tell me alſo, 
why your guards with fwords in their hands, compoſe a 
part of this audience? Wherefore, is the Temple of 
Concord ſhut? Why crouded the forum, with your 
Ityrean archers? A ſpecies of men, barbarous beyond all 
others, and prepared with their quivers? You, 1 know, 
anſwer all with theſe two words: © Self-preſervation.” 


Now tell me, Antony, who would not rather ſuffer 
death a thouſand times, than be unable in his own na- 
tive city, to ſecure life without a conſtant guard of armed 
men? But you will ſoen difcover, the fallaciouſneſs of 
that ſecurity. The love and affection of your fellow- 
citizens, not your arms, you will ſoon perceive to be your 
only real ſafeguard, Your arms, the Roman people will, 
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and ſpeedily I hope, wreſt from your hands, But what- 
ever may be our fate; your preſent enemies will, if con- 
tinued, ſoon bring your power to an end. Your inſa- 
tiate little wife, I hope what I am going to. ſay will not 
be conſidered diſreſpectful to the lady, has already done 
us two ſignal inſtances of ſervice ; but ſhe owes us a third, 
and we expect this, at her hands. The Roman people 
are not without leaders who can ſerve the cauſe of Rome; 
and theſe, into whatever regions diſperſed, may be juſtly 
ſtiled the defence of the republic. But the Roman peo- 
ple, though in ſome meaſure avenged of their wrongs, 
have. not yet recovered their loſt honor.) The republic 
nevertheleſs, has a race of youthful heroes, ready to ſtand 
forth in its defence. And though abſent from pruden- 
tial motives, the republic's mandate will ſpeedily repro- 
duce them. | | 


SWEET is the ſound of peace; and peace itſelf, inva— 
luable. But, peace and ſlavery, differ moſt eſſentially. 
Peace, is liberty undiſturbed, Slavery, the worſt of evils ;; 
and ſhould. be repelled, not only with arms, but at the 
expence of lite itſelf, And though our deliverers are no 
more; the remembrance of their acts, can never die. 
Their deeds are beyond example. Brutus drove Tarquin: 
from the throne, at a time when monarchy was the con- 
ſtitutional government. Spurius Caſſius, Melius, Mar- 
cus Manlius, all ſuffered death from the bare preſumption. 
of affecting regal power. But the tyrant deſtroyed by 
our great reſtorers, was in the actual exerciſe of a regal. 
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power, eſtabliſhed by uſurpation. So noble, ſo divine an 


action, is an unceaſing ſtimulus to imitation; and when 
conſidered with its conſequences, all Heaven ſeems too 
eireumſcribed to contain the glory of the act. Though 
the «conſciouſneſs of a great deed, is a noble reward * 
the labor; yet the perpetrator, may juſtly look Toe his 


vitutge! reward, in an immortal name. 


ent to view, Mark Antony, the Di8atorſhip ſup= 
preſſed. Remember the joy diffuſed among the ſenate 
and the people, upon that truly glorious occaſion. Con- 
traſt ' theſe circumſtances, with the ſordid conduct ſince 
perſued by you, and your adherents ;/and weigh the dif- 
ference, between worthy and baſe actions. But alas! as 
in certain diſeaſes of the body, or a ſtupefaction of the 
ſenſes, all diſtinction of taſte is loſt ; ſo in libidinous, ra- 
pacious, abandoned men, the reliſh of true praiſe is ex- 
tinguiſhed. If however, a laudable ambition is wanting, 
to allure you to the ſide of virtue; has the dread of ven- 
geance no influence, to draw you from the perſuit of 
infamy ? Public juſtice, you pretend to defy. If con- 
{cious innocence bore you up in this, the principle would 
be laudable; but if a conſciouſneſs of power ſhould be 
the ground, let me tell you, that thoſe who ſet che laws 
at defiance, are wanting in a very neceſſary fear. And 
do you contemn the reſentment of the braveſt and the 
worthieſt men of Rome, becauſe you are environed with 
guards? Believe me, Antony, thoſe very guards will 
ſoon manifeſt a reverſe diſpoſition. 


Can life then, be worth poſſelling, to fear the pri- 
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vation each moment, by the hands of thoſe who ſurrouhd 
us? And unleſs you have been able to bind, with firme 
obligations than Ceſar could, you have every thing to 
fear, in that reſpect. But in what one inſtance, will a 
compariſon hold between you? Wit, genius, learning, 
penetration, deep reflection, unwearied aſſiduity, and a 
fine memory, were the characteriſtics of Ceſar, And 
though he waged a pernicious and fatal war againſt the 
republic; yet, in every ſtage of that war, he ſhone a 
NERO. His plan of reigning, was deep and permanent. 
By incredible labor, and through almoſt inſuperable diffi- 
culties, he executed that plan. By acts of munificence, 
and public works; by royal largefles, and with ſplendid 
entertainments ; he ſoothed, and gained the unthinking 
multitude. By preſents, and a pretended moderation, 
he allured his adverſaries to his purpoſes. And what is 
ſtill more, he brought us, partly by our fears, partly by 
his moderation, to bear the yoke of ſervitude without 
repining. The love of dominion, was indeed, congenial 
in both; but in no other inſtance, did the leaſt reſem- 
blance appear. Among the many evils Ceſar brought 
upon the republic; one good however, reſulted from his 
government. He taught the nation, what degree of faith 
ought to be imputed to any man; he ſhewed us alſo, in 
whom the public might confide, and whom they cught 
to ſhun. And cannot you ſee the application of this 
knowledge? Does not the conduct of the braveſt men 
tell you, that“ To kill a tyrant is an act beauteous in 
« itſelf; replete with advantage to a people; and, moſt 
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« honorable for the ſtate ?” Can you then ſuppoſe, that 
ſuch men ſhould deftroy a Cefar, yet cheriſh an Antony ? 


Every circumſtance now ſeems to conſpire your ruin. 
The great axe will ſoon fall heavy upon you. Yet look 
back, Mark Antony, upon your forlorn country. Turn 
aſide, but for a moment, from your aſſociates; and re- 
flect upon your anceſtry. Return to my friendſhip, or 
not, as you pleaſe ; but, in all events, return to the favor 
of the republic. On behalf of myſelf, I will ſay: In 
my youth I boldly defended my country, and in old age, 
I certainly ſhall not change my principles. I, who ſpurn- 
ed the power of a Catiline, ſhall never I believe, fear 
your greateſt efforts. My poor, weak body, I ſhould 
willingly offer; if by ſuch an inconſiderable ſacrifice, the 
liberties of my country could be ſtrengthned, and the 
people freed from thoſe oppreſſions they have fo long en- 
dured. Twenty years have elapſed, ſince, in this very 
temple I denied, that any death could be untimely to a 
Conſul ; and now, that I am ſo far gone in the vale of 
life, you will not ſuſpe& me of retracting that opinion. 
Death, to me, be aſſured, Conſcript Fathers, is now a 
wiſhed event; now that I have performed every duty of a 
Roman citizen, through each ſtage and rank of life. Two 
circumſtances however, I wiſh, in death. To leave my 
country free, than which, nothing the Gods could here 
beſtow would be more grateful : And finally, that every 
man might experience, juſt what he merits from his country.“ 
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MARCUS CLAUDIUS MARCELLUS. . 


ARCUS CLAUDIUS MARCELLUS, was a Roman of Conſular 
rank, and no lefs diſtinguiſhed by his genius and erudition. In the 
civil conteſts between Ceſar and Pompey, he ranged his intereſts on the ſide 
of Pompey, and exercifed a command under him at the battle of Phar- 
ſalia. Not being particularly attached to the cauſe of either party, he 
neither cloſed with the conciliatory terms held out by Ceſar, nor continued 
in arms againſt him, but retired from the Roman territories to the Iſland of 
Mitylene. There he paſſed his time in ſocial and literary enjoyments, ap- 
parently fatisfied with his ſituation. 


Tux friends of Marcellus however, anxious for his reſtoration to Rome, 
moved the Senate to intercede for that purpoſe. The Senate, which ar- 


dently defired his return, readily engaged in an application to Julius Ceſar, 
whoſe 
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whoſe conſtant courſe of clemency, | juſtified: the Senators in their moſt ſan. 
guine expectations, of a favorable iſſue to their requeſt, 


Bur Ceſar had recently received information of ſome proceedings 
at Mitylene, which rendered the neutrality of Marcellus very ſuſpi- 
cious. That information was corroborated by the diſpoſition of Marcellus, 
' which Ceſar knew to be neither favorable to himſelf, nor to his admini- 
ſtration. The Senate nevertheleſs, perſevered in the application, and una- 
nimouſly ſolicited the reſtoration of. Marcellus. 


 Czsar's embarraſſment upon this occaſion we may eaſily conceive, was 
. proportioned to his own magnanimity and the dignity of the ſupplicants, 
Common policy, undoubtedly- dictated a refuſal. But the Senate re- 
queſted, and Ceſar's ſoul was ſuperior to jealouſy, or fear. The conflict 
between his intereſt and his feelings, burſt forth in this anfwer to the 
Senate: ©. Marcellus is, as he has ever been, my determined enemy. At 
«.this moment he is planning my deſtruction. But I-cannot refuſe, even 
ce his recal, to your ſolicitations.” 


Tux Senate manifeſted their gratitude and thanks, in the moſt reſpectful 

manner, both in their ſenatorial and perfonal capacities. To render the 

tribute ſtill more honorable and grateful, Cicero was appointed to make 
a public recognition of the benefit. Thence was produced the following 

oration, or panegyric, in honor of that truly merciful and illuſtrious Dic- 
tator; delivered by Cicero, in the year ſeven hundred and ſeven of 
Rome, and the ſixty-firſt of his own-age. | | 
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ADDRESSED TO THE SEN ATE, AND TO CAIUS JULIUS CESAR, 


F H E on ſilence, Conſeript Fathers, I have been 
conſtrained to obſerve, occaſioned partly by grief, 
and partly by a conſcious regard for the ſituation of my 
country, but in no wiſe influenced by fear, terminates this 
day. In this, the day of my re-initiation, you will per- 
ceive that I return to you with the ſame independence of 
mind, the ſame freedom of utterance, that I departed. 

How indeed, could I contemplate, fuch unlimited power 
accompanied with extreme moderation, ſuch extra- 
ordinary, ſuch unparalleled clemency, exerciſed with a 
diſcrimination and judgment ſurpaſſing human intelle&, 

and ſtill remain filent ? In the reſtoration-of Marcus Mar- 
cellus to the ſenate and conſtitution of Rome, in the re- 
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introduction of his eloquence and authority; I feel my 
own, revived and perpetuated. | 


InNtxPresSIBLE were my forrow and concern, that a man 
with whom I had been united in intereſt, ſhould be ſo 
ſevered in fortune. My reaſon could ſcarcely yield, nor 
my ideas of juſtice agree, to the reſumption of my accuſ- 
tomed perſuits, while torn from my friend and aſſociate, 
from the agreeable, the emulous rival of my ſtudies. But 
you, Caius Ceſar, have removed the veil which obſcured, 
which excluded the delightful intercourſe of my former 
days. And at the ſame time, you have eſtabliſhed before 
the ſenate, an unerring token of every future good to 


the republic. 


Mary circumſtances, particularly thoſe which occurred 
in my own caſe, induced me to believe, that your regard 
for the honor of the ſenate and the dignity of the republic, 
had ſuperſeded and diſperſed every private ſuſpicion or 
reſentment. But now by your reſtoring Marcus Marcellus 
to the ſenate and his country, after having noted his of- 
fences, I am confirmed in that belief. Thus, by the in- 
terpofition of the ſenate, and your powerful and noble 
concurrence, Marcus Marcellus this day receives, an ample 
recompence for all the former ſervices of his life. Hence, 
even Ceſar may learn, the godlike reſult of- conferring a 
benefit; fince the acceptance alone, is in ſome inſtances, 
glorious. Happy indeed the man, whoſe advancement is 
not leſs grateful to mankind, than to himſelf! And whole 
claim to that deſcription, is preferable to Marcellus“? 
Whoſe: deſcent more illuſtrious > Where is the W 
1 iſtin- 
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diſtinguiſned for integrity, more devoted to fcience, of 
purer morals, more juſtly celebrated for virtue and every 
ſpecies of merit, than Marcellus? Though the tranſcen- 
dent "ſuperiority of your genius ſtands confeſt ; though 
your powers of elocution and diction, in reſpe& both of 
force and copiouſneſs, no man ever yet attained ; I mean 
not to recite your panegyric, but to relate the facts; ſtill 
I muſt ſay, and I preſume upon your pardon in aſſerting, 
that the glory you have acquired this day, no other event 


of your life can excel. 


How often have I contemplated, and with what tranſ- 
port have I declared, that the actions of our former com- 
manders, of foreign and even the moft populous nations, 
of the moſt renowned princes, bore no compariſon with 
your acquiſitions : Whether confidered in the greatneſs of 
the contended object, the number of battles, the extent 
and rapidity of conqueſt, or in the diſadvantages under 
which you conquered? You have ſubdued countries of 
ſuch extent and remoteneſs, with ſuch expedition, ſuch 
velocity, that a traveller could ſcarcely have paſted with 
equal rapidity. I ſhould indeed, be conſidered as a man 
bereft of reaſon not to confeſs, that theſe are acts, which 
even judgment and reflection can with difficulty credit; 
nevertheleſs, acts of ſtill greater moment performed by you, 
remain untold. 


Axp here let me obſerve, that military atchievements 
are often extenuated in the relation. Leſt too great a 
portion of glory ſhould devolve upon the leader, his troops 
are introduced to a participation of every ſucceſsful event. 
= 24 Nor 
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Nor can we deny that in war, the bravery of the troops, 
advantageous ſituations, co- operating allies, convoys by 
ſea and land; all conduce- extremely, to the ſucceſs of an 
enterprize. Beſide; in every ſimilar event, fortune alſo. 
aſſumes an agency; and when the day proves eminently 
ſucceſsful, aſcribes to her own influence, the greater ſhare 
of the glory. The honor of reſtoring Marcellus to Rome, 
however, is your's alone. Whatever glory refults from 
that act, and no act can be more truly glorious, centers in 
your ſole exaltation. Here, no general, no ſubordinate 
officer, no regiment, no troop, no — body of 
troops, can inſinuate the ſmalleſt pretence to participate 
with you. Even Fortune, that ſo arogantly domineers in 
almoſt every other concern of mankind, in this, waves: 
every claim. Fortune here, to vou yields every honor; 
confeſſes the glory to be your's.; and due only to your 
magnanimity. How indeed, chould raſhneſs mingle with 
viſdom; or chance co-operate with judgment 2: r 


Ws confeſs, ke nations, barbarous beyond example, 
innumerably populous, of infinite extent, abounding 
every preparation of war, you have conquered: and Cabs 
dued. That obſtacles of nature and ſituation apparently 
inſurmountable, have yielded to your victorious arms. 
Still, there exiſts no force ſo great, no army ſo numerous, 
that may not be conquered by the power of the ford and 
ſuperior bravery. But, to repreſs. anger and ſubdue the 
various of the mind; to render juſtice to virtue, 
valor, and nobility, in tlie very moment, in the career of 
victory; to raiſe, and even aggrandize the proſtrate foe; 


are acts of ſoch exaltation and d glory, that I ſhould debaſe 
the 


4 
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the victor by a compariſon with the greateſt of men: He 
appears a God. Yes ſuch, O Ceſar | are thy virtues, and 
the renown of thy arms; that the orator's theme, and 
the, hiftorian's record, not only of this, and every 
other nation, but of this, and every ſucceeding age; 
ſhall glory” in celebrating and diffuſing, the praiſes due 


to thy name. 


Tuxsx glorious qualities however, from what cauſe I am 
ignorant, yet theſe, whether tranſcribed or recited, come 
always accompanied with the clangor of trumpets, and the 
ſhouts of the military. But, when an a& of peculiar wiſ- 
dom, clemency, gentlenefs, juftneſs and moderation, iffues 
at the moment that the mind muſt neceffarily be under a 
general influence of vindictiveneſs, the immediate enemy of 
reflection, and in a courſe of victory, which naturally renders 
a man inſolent and diſdainful; when, I ſay, we read or hear 
of ſuch an a&, whether fabulous or true, performed under 
theſe circumſtances ; how exquiſitely are we affected by the 
bare relation, and what a paſſion do we entertain for thoſe, 
whom perhaps we never beheld? But you, with whoſe 
preſence we are bleſt; whoſe mind, whoſe counte- 
nance, whoſe feelings we perceive; you, who have fo 
gloriouſly preferved to your country, the ſole relic 
of the hard fortune of war; what terms are ade- 
quate to the celebration of your praiſes? With what 
affection muſt we behold, with what tenderneſs eſteem 


your perſon ?_ 


By HEAVEN IU to me, the walls of this court ſeem con- 
ſcious; to me, they ſeem to hail you with ſigns of gratu- 
1 lation; 
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lation; to indicate a ſpeedy reſtoration of the ancient 
dignity, the plenary authority, of this auguſt aſſembly, 
Alas l when I beheld the pious, the virtuous, the excellent 
Caius Marcellus, in tears at your feet; my heart was ſtruck 
with the remembrance of all the great men deſcended 
from that noble houſe. But you, Caius: Ceſar, by one 
ſingle act, the reſtoration of Marcus Marcellus, have re- 
ſtored dignity and honor to the memory of all the deceaſed 
Marcelli ; and at the ſame time ſnatched from. extinction 
and oblivion, the illuſtrious race of that name. The 
glory therefore, of this day, ought in your eſtimation, to 
riſe ſuperior to all the great, the numerous, and the ad- 
mired actions of your life; for this act was your own, 
peculiar to yourſelf, the glory undivided. Other inci- 
dents. of your life, however high they may have exalted 
your fame, were performed in concert with legions of 
brave troops. But in this glorious deed; you were both 
the leader and the hoſt; all was atchieved by yourſelf. 
The trophies: raiſed. to your glory by this one action, time 
can never efface. Monumental remembrances of human 
fabrication, ſhall conſume with age, or diſappear through 
time; but the monument now. raiſed as a tribute to your 
clemency. and juſtice, ſhall flouriſh in eternal preſervation. 
As other monuments, erected in commemoration of your 
great and: glorious acts, waſte and decay, this I ſay, ſhall 
proportionately flouriſh and inereaſe. | 


© We cannot but acknowledge, that amidſt all the hor- 
rors of a civil war, you have uniformly ſurpaſſed all other 
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conquerors in the general exerciſe of elemeney; but in 
this great and conſpicuous act of mercy and forgiveneſs, 
you riſe ſuperior to yourſelf. My conceptions upon this 
occaſion are ſo enobled and ſublime, that I am doubtful 
whether an adequate ſenſe is conveyed to your apprehen- 
ſions. However Ceſar, in my mind you. triumph upon 
this oecaſion, over victory itſelf: for you reſign. to the 
vanquiſhed, the acquiſitions: of your conqueſts. By the 
law of arms, and the rights of victory, we all periſhed ; 
but by. your diſtinguiſhed clemency, we are all preſerved. 
We therefore no longer wonder, that you ſhould be in- 
vincible; who have diſarmed even victory itſelf, of its 
baneful attributes. 


Now, Conſcript Fathers, mark the extenſive. operation 
of this great benefit. When through the inexplicable, 
but ſorrowful:and fatal condition of our country, we were 
obliged to ſeek a reſource. in arms, though we acted upon 
ſuch principles as might perhaps, reduce our fault to that 
of human error; ſtill there was a degree. of guilt, from 
which however, we are now diſcharged, For, when Ce- 
far granted the reſtoration of Marcellus to your ſupplica- 
tions; when unſolicited he abſolved, and rendered me 
again to my country; and when he reſtored the reſt of 
theſe noble. perſons to the republic, and to-their own rank 
and honors, a circumſtance from which the ſenate is this 
day beheld with ſuch dignity and ſplendor ;. do not ſup- 
pole that he imagined himſelf then reſtoring the enemies 
of Rome. No, Ceſar wiſely judged, . that our conduct 
in that war, . proceeded from ignorance and ill-founded 
terrors,, rather.than from any vindictive or cruel motives. 

ht, 
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| In every period however, of that war, my wiſhes were, 
to negociate and accommodate between the parties. And 
much I grieved, to diſcover a rooted averſion toward 
peace; a contempt and rejection of every advance, that 
might lead to accommodation. Never was I found in 
arms, during the continuance of thoſe civil conteſts in the 
republic. My counſel and my thoughts, were ever turn- 
ed to peace, and a ſocial termination of our differences ; 
war and arms, my mind abhorred. A friend to the 
leader, yet unconneRed with his cauſe, I followed his for- 
tunes. I was indeed bound to him by the powerful ties 
of gratitude and fidelity; but actuated by no motives of 
ambition, no hopes of reward. Prudently, deliberately, 
voluntarily, and I may therefore ſay intrepidly, I joined 
his deſperate fortunes. | 


My counſels nevertheleſs, were always open and un- 
diſguiſed. In the moſt proſperous ſituations, I repeated- 
1y and uniformly adviſed him, to. the adoption of pacific 
meaſures. At the hazard of my life were thoſe opinions 
delivered, in preſence of the ſenate. No man can judge 
ſo erroneouſly of Ceſar's conduct, to ſuppoſe he was not 
equally attached to ſentiments of accommodation; ſeeing, 
that he unheſitatingly preſerved the authors of peaceful 
meaſures, while he manifeſted his diſpleaſure toward thoſe 
of reverſe principles. Yet, Ceſar's diſpofition for peace, 
at a time when the event of the war was uncertain, and 
the ſucceſs of his enterprize exceedingly doubtful, does 
not ſo ſtrongly determine his true character. But the 
man, who like Ceſar, in the career of victory could ho- 
norably diſtioguith the authors of peace; tacitly declares, 

| that 
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that he had rather have remained without the glory of 
conqueſt, than obtained it by blood. | 


In pacific counſels, I can alfo teſtify that Marcus Mar- 
cellus was ever conſentaneous with myſelf ; that in every 
debate upon peace or war, our ſentiments were conge- 
nial. How often indeed, and under what agitations of 
grief have I beheld, the concern with which he contem- 
plated the inſolence of particular men, and the fatal ef- 
fects that might enſue from their victories? Your cle- 
mency therefore, O Ceſar | muſt of conſequence be more 
ſenſibly felt by us, who were witneſſes of theſe tranſac- 
tions. Not that I now mean to draw a parallel between 
the cauſes, but between the effects of your, and Pompey's 
victories. We are witneſſes that your victories terminated 
in the field; and that the city of Rome never beheld 
the ſword of war unſheathed in your hands. The ci- 
tizens who did fall, encountered no more than the com- 
mon fate of battle. Not a ſingle victim, was ſacrificed 
to the rage of victory. Thence we may juſtly conclude, 
that Ceſar wiſhes, even thoſe who periſhed by the caſual 
events of war,. could be reſtored to their country, Ce- 
far's ſublequent conduct has indeed confirmed this opi- 
nion; for no man has ſuffered, whom: Ceſar could 
protect. | 


Or the oppoſite party, I ſhall obſerve merely, that all 
men trembled for the conſequences of their ſucceſs. The 
quiet and inactive citizen was menaced equally, with the 
ſoldier and the oppoſing enemy. And the general lan- 
guage of their party, was indiſcriminate deſtruction. * 

| | tne 
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the immortal Gods, who appear to have urged the Roman 
people into a calamitous and fatal war, expreſsly to pu- 
niſh them for ſome dire offence, now ſeem either ap- 
peaſed or ſatisfied. They have left Ceſar the arbiter of 
your fate; and referred your ſolicitations for pardon, to 
the clemency of your conqueror. | 


ö low fupremely happy, Ceſar, muſt you feel, in being 
the object of ſuch a divine delegation. A delegation fo 
congenial with your principles and diſpoſition, you cannot 
fail to exerciſe with glory and ſucceſs. A wiſe and judi- 
cious man, cannot indeed, feel a fituation of greater joy 
and exaltation. And when Ceſar ſhall revolve in his mind, 
the great atchievements of his life, he will find much to 
be due, ſolely to his own bravery and conduct; yet till 
more, to his peculiar good fortune. But, in thoſe mo- 
ments when his thoughts are turned upon us, whom he 
has thought proper to preſerve, in order to participate 
with himſelf the reſtoration of the republic; he will ſee 
his conduct reflected in a ſeries of the greateſt benefits, 
of the moſt extenſive liberality, conferred alſo with un- 
paralleled judgment and diſcretion. In a ſeries of acts, 
which I will venture to fay, muſt conſtitute not only 
the higheſt, but the ſole happineſs of his life. For, ſuch 
is the ſplendor of true praiſe, of magnanimity of foul, 
ſuch indeed the dignity of wiſdom ; that theſe ſeem the 
genuine effuſion of virtue, and all other acquiſitions the 
mere fictions of fortune. 


- RxLax not therefore, but perſevere in thoſe principles 
of clemency. Continue to watch over the lives of your 
S629 | | fellow- 
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fellow-citizens, of thoſe eſpecially, who actuated by no 
motive of ambition, no principle of depravity, but by a 
falſe idea of their duty, or a defect of judgment, embark- 
ed in oppoſition to your party. The lighteſt ſuſpicions 
entertained of your clemency, we now ſee were unjuſtly 
imbibed.. And your glory is even augmented, by this 
opportunity of convincing mankind, that their fears were 


really groundleſs. 


Tus heavy charge, and thoſe weighty ſuſpicions re- 
garding your ſafety, which we, particularly thoſe who 
owe our lives to your bounty, are equally with yourſelf 
concerned in removing; are what 1 ſhall now take the 
liberty of mentioning. The charge I believe to be falſe, 
but I ſhall nevertheleſs, ſuppoling its exiftence, defire 
leave for a few words-of extenuation. In your caution, I 
know, conſiſts our ſecurity. - And I am determined alſo, 
if I ſhould err in this point, that it might be through 
extreme caution, rather than from want of prudence. 
But, who is the man ſo devoid of reaſon, to prefer a 
charge of this nature? Is he numbered among your 
friends? And who more properly rank in that number, 
than thoſe you reſcued from an hopeleſs ſituation ? Sup- 
poſe the ſuſpected -perſon to have been one of your fol- 
lowers? And can a man be found there, ſo depraved, 
not to eſtimate the life of his commander, and the pro- 
moter of his fortune, at a rate ſuperior- to the value of 
his own exiſtence? But ſuppoſing . your friends to be 
free from every ſuſpicion of that nature, we may be told 
that you ought to guard againſt your enemies. Your ene- 
mies; where are they to be found? All who were your 
1 1 
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enemies, either fell victims to their own obſtinacy, or 
were preſerved by your clemency. Yes, Ceſar, your ene- 
mies we all know, either died in the field; or changed 
their opinions. | 


Bor ſince the principles of the mind are ſometimes re- 
ſerved, dark, and impenetrable, we ought to encourage 
your ſuſpicions, in order to awaken your circumfſpection. 
For, who is there ſo ignorant, ſo totally uninformed, ſuch 
an abſolute ſtranger to the intereſts of the republic, and to 
his own perſonal advantage, not to know, that in your 
ſafety his own is immediately involved; and that upon 
your exiſtence, his own moſt immediately depends ? When 
I refle& upon the value of your lite, which is my practice 
day and night, I tremble to conſider the uncertainty of all 
natural events, and the frail tenure by which all ſublunary 
properties are held. How much I then lament ; that the 
exiſtence of the republic, which ought to be immortal, 
ſhould depend entirely upon the life of one man. But, if 
to ſickneſs and other circumſtances incidental to the human 
conſtitution, the ſnares of treaſon ſhould - be ſuperadded, 
we may ſafely aſſert, that a propitious God could not pre- 

vent, the diſſolution of the republic. | 


Tux injuries the republic has ſuſtained by the accidents 
of war, and the inevitable dilapidations of time, can now 
be repaired only by your arrangements. The reſtora- 
tion of government, the revival of public credit, the 
ſuppreſſion of licentiouſneſs, the repopulation of the 
country; in brief, the re- eſtabliſnment of every na- 
tional property that has been ruined or diſplaced, = 
2 | C 
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be effected only, by a firm and vigorous adminiſtration 
of the laws. 149 


By the late internal and deſtructive war, and from the 
force of thoſe fierce and violent concuſſions which the re- 
public has on all fides received ; the dignity of the em- 
ire has been impaired, and our firmeſt bulwarks weak- 
_ ened, By the neceſſities of war, the leaders of both par- 
ties were forced upon meaſures, which in a civil capacity 
both would ſtudiouſly have avoided. The bleeding wounds 
of your country therefore, you are now called upon to 
heal; yes, your's' alone, is the miniſtring hand, capable of 
effectuating a perfect cure. 


Wrru what regret have I heard you declare, though the 
declaration manifeſted a truly heroic and philoſophic 
mind. That your life had been of ſufficient duration; 
« whether in reſpect of nature, or of glory.” In reſpect 
of nature, I ſhall not contend. Nor perhaps, in regard to 
glory. But in reſpect of your country, the chief principle 
of life, certainly otherwiſe, Ceaſe therefore, I beſeech you, 
to cheriſh the principles of thoſe rigid philoſophers, in 
ſuch an abſolute contempt of death. Reject, I intreat 
you, every doctrine that affects the ſafety of your country. 


| You have alſo been frequently heard to declare: © That 
you had lived ſufficiently for yourſelf !'* Perhaps you 
might be juſtified in ſuch a declaration, if you lived for 
yourſelf alone ; had been born for no collateral purpoſes. 
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But now, the exiſtence of the republic is entwined about your 


own; and ſo far from having accompliſhed your great de- 
ſigns in favor of the Roman people, you have ſcarcely yet 
laid their foundation. By ſuch principles therefore, you 
ſacrifice your patriotiſm to a ſpeculative philoſophy. 


Iven doubt however, whether you have lived ſuffici- 
ently for the purpoſes of glory ; for, notwithſtanding your 
philoſophy, ambition is, and you cannot deny the fact, the 
governing paſſion of your ſoul. I can hear you, with in- 
dignation fay : © Have I not lived ſufficiently for glory ?” 
For any other man you have; but not for Ceſar. That 
which appears of infinite magnitude, is diminiſhed in idea, 
when compared. with what is greater. But after ſuch a 
ſeries of glorious actions, after having ſubdued all your 
enemies; are thoſe actions to terminate in a renunciation 
of life, at a period when the republic is involved in the 
greateſt diſtreſſes? In that cafe beware, O Ceſar ! that 
your divine virtues, excite not admiration rather than 
glory; and true glory, permit me to ſay, is the illuſtrious 
harbinger, the real herald of the great and diffuſive acti- 


ons of every ſpecies of deſert, whether of a private or a 
public nature. | | 


Bur the plot of your life I muſt now tell you, is not 
yet ſufficiently cloſed. A material ſcene remains unper- 
formed. The buſineſs I ſay, is not yet ripe for the cata- 
ſtrophe. You muſt eſtabliſh the republic in a ſtate of ſe- 
curity and eaſe, before you can with reputation, cloſe the 
piece. When you have well performed that part, and na- 
ture is alſo ſatisſied with your retiring; then you may 
a | perhaps 
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perhaps be permitted to ſay: Life has been of ſuffi- 


« cient duration.“ 


Yer, even then, ſtrong objections will ariſe againft this 
declaration. Is life to be contemned, becauſe the facul- 
ties of enjoyment are diminiſhed ? Are the traces of re- 
flection, the recollection of paſt joys, incapable of fur- 
niſhing pleaſures that compenſate the trouble of exiſt- 
ence? Your great ſoul, I know, was ever indignant of 
life, when attended by any of thoſe evils which ſome 
men muſt feel, being inſeparably annexed to our nature; 
yes, your great ſoul, I know, has ever languiſhed for im- 
mortality. Your life is not the mere reſult of form and 
ſpirit, mechanically agitated. You can only hve in a 
glorious immortality, in an unbounded fame cheriſhed by 
all ages, and tranſmitted under the faithful guardianſhip 
of eternity. To that end all your actions are directed, 
all your views extended. Long indeed, have thoſe ac- 
tions been the fubje& of admiration ; let them now ſhine 
with lefs ſplendor, but more genially. 


*PosTEeRITY, I am convinced, will contemplate your at- 
chievements with amazement. Your extenſive commands, 
your conqueſts, the Rhine, the Ocean, and the Nile; 
innumerable battles, incredible victories, your trophies, 
largeſſes, triumphs, and imperial attributes; will all, no 
doubt, aſtoniſh the world, Nevertheleſs, except by your 
counſels and inſtitutions, you eſtabliſh the ſecurity and 
happineſs. of Rome upon a laſting, baſis ; your fame, 
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though it may wander through every part of the univerſe, 
will never flouriſh upon the ſolid and true principles of 
glory. Future ages like ourſelves, will no doubt, main- 
tain various opinions. Some perhaps, dazzled with the 
ſplendor of your actions, will deify your memory. While 
others will think, that unleſs you had rectified the errors, 
and repaired the injuries, occaſioned by the civil war, 
you owe more to fate and good . fortune, -than to your 
own judgment. | | 


ExxrERTAIN then, a deference for the opinion of ' thoſe, 
who will fit in judgment upon your actions many centuries 
hence; judges, much more impartial than ourſelves. As 
on the one fide, they will judge without affection or incli- 
nation; ſo on the other, their opinions will be untinctured 
either with envy or diſguſt. Still, ſhould you be indifferent to 
theſe events as pertaining merely to your future exiſtence, 
for ſome perſons, unjuſtly no doubt, have aſſerted that 
you are; you cannot ſurely be unconcerned, at the 
tendency they muſt have to obſcure or extinguiſh your 
future glory. | 


Ix the conteſts I have mentioned, the citizens of Rome 
were not only divided in principles and attachments; but 
in arms alſo, and in the field. Doubtful indeed, was the 
true line of conduct. The leaders on both ſides, were 
men of the moſt illuſtrious character. Numbers, totally 
uninfluenced, heſitated to which party they ſhould adhere. 
Some, conſidered the expediency of their own affairs : 
Others, what. behoved them in point of decency. And a 
few, were influenced ſolely by the ſuppoſed juſtice and 


lawful- 
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lawfulneſs of their determinations. The republic however, 
at laſt, ſaw a concluſion of this miſerable and fatal war. 
Clemency and mildneſs, became victorious ; and conqueſt 
crowned the man, who was beſt qualified to bear it with 
moderation. The man, who did not conſider even the 
exaſperating enemy, as an object of exile or death. 


Ix this ſtate of the war, fome furrendered their arms; 
others, were forcibly diſarmed. Unjuſt, and unworthy of 
conqueſt muſt that man be, who having ſubdued his enemy 
in the field, ſtill harbors reſentment againſt him in his 
breaſt. Much better for a man to fall by the ſword in the 
cauſe he embraced. What to ſome bears the mark of 
firmneſs, to others will appear pertinaciouſneſs. But, as 
all civil diſſentions are now cloſed; as they have either 
yielded to arms, or been diſperſed by the virtues of the 
conqueror; every man who has judgment, or a competent 
knowledge of his own intereſt, will unite and co-operate 
in. the ſame principle. And unleſs you alſo, Ceſar, perſe- 
vere in the ſame ſentiments of mercy and juſtice, which 
you have hitherto: ſo uniformly practiſed, and this day ſo 
gloriouſly exerciſe, the republic: muſt fall. All men there- 
fore, who wiſh the preſervation of the republic, exhort 
and befeech you, to entertain an eſpecial regard for the 
ſafety of your life. As you ſeem by your ſuſpicions to 
think precautions neceſſary, be aſſured, and here I anſwer 
for others in what I feet myſelf, we are ready to undertake 
the care of your ſafety. And we here promiſe, not only 
to guard you both day and night; but to oppoſe our own 
perſons, to ſtand with our bodies, as a firm ſhield between 
yourſelf and every danger. | 


THrart 


Tur I may conclude with the ſame object I com- 
menced; permit me to ſay, that the returns of gratitude 
and thankfulneſs, which we now offer, are great and ſin- 
cere ; though {till greater remain. That we all entertain 
the fame ſentiments, will be beſt known from our in- 
treaties and our tears. But, as the ſentiments of the whole 
cannot be individually declared in words, to me is im- 
parted the duty of expreſſing the general thanks, upon 
this great occaſion : — the reſtoration of Marcus Mar- 
cellus to his ſeat in your aſſembly, to the people of 
Rome, and to. the protection of his country. And in 
the execution of this agreeable duty, I have the pleaſure 
to perceive, that the great and univerſal joy now pre- 
vailing, ſprings not ſo much from the preſervation of 
an individual, as from a ſenſe of the general good ariſing 
to the republic. : 


In reſpect to myſelf; my affection, and the fincerity 
of my. eſteem for Marcus Marcellus, were circumſtances 
never ambiguous, nor equivocal. They were ſcarcely 
excelled in the love of his excellent and affectionate 
brother, Caius Marcellus; not yielding to that, they 
will certainly yield to no other. And, as every atten- 
tion, every ſolicitude, and my utmoſt efforts were ex- 
erted, while the preſervation of my friend was doubt- 
ful; now that 1 am delivered from the grief, the 
- anxiety, and the innumerable apprehenſions entertained 
upon his account; the ſincerity with which I offer my 
thanks for his ſafety, can neither appear problematical 
nor doubtful. For theſe reaſons, permit me, O Cefar 
now to render you the tribute of my own moſt fin- 
cere 
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cere and grateful thanks, for the reſtoration of Mar- 
cus Marcellus. You had conferred ſuch obligations upon 
me, in the preſervation of my own life, and the re- 
enjoyment of my former privileges; that I thought my 
gratitude incapable of augmentation. But, in this laſt 


act of generoſity, you have increaſed, EVEN Cictro's oBLI- 
GATIONS TO CESAR." 


* [E] NOTE v. 


. 


— 
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NOTE I. page 7. [AI- 


H E opening of the firſt oration againſt Catiline, has en- 

countered the extremes, of cenſure and applauſe. The 
boldneſs of the manner, and the exigency of the ſubject, ſeem 
however, to preſent an excuſe for the abruptneſs of the com- 
mencement, The addreſs being immediately made to Catiline, 
and. not to the ſenators, though perhaps informal, is nevertheleſs, 
ſo ſingularly elegant and ſpirited, that a diſpenſation for irregu- 
larity, will be eaſily obtained. The addreſs to Catiline; is fol- 
lowed by ſome general reflections upon the ſubject of the con- 
fpiracy ; and then Cicero opens the buſineſs of the day. He pro- 
ceeds alternately addreſſing the ſenate, and Catiline ; and directs 
them to his own purpoſes with great ingenuity. Catiline, though 
fully acquainted with Cicero's intentions, thought proper to ap- 
pear in his place. Cicero ſeems alſo to have prepared the ſenate 
tor this attack upon Catiline; for we find Catiline in a manner 

| alone 
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alone in the midſt of a full 8 Every ſenator; « even his re. 
lations and friends having retired as far as poſſible, from the 
place where he was ſeated, Thus ſingled, poſted as a mark by 
the ſenate itſelf ; we may eaſily conclude, the adverſary would not 
negle& ſuch an opportunity of attacking. 


Tur dread inſpired by Cicero's name is no where more con- 
ſpicuouſly ſhewn, than in the univerſal diſguſt expreſſed toward 
Catiline at this meeting. Cotemporary authors, the event itſelf, 
and even Cicero's orations prove, that notwithſtanding this out- 
ward appearance of univerſal contempt, Catiline had many pow- 
erful friends. Not only in thoſe embarked with him immediately 
in the conſpiracy, but alſo in the ſenate; and that many of 
thoſe were then preſent. But the terror of Cicero's name, abet- 
ted by the Conſular powers, ſuppreſſed every ſentiment in aver; 
every attempt in aid of Catiline's deſigns. 


Tux plan of this conſpiracy: was the moſt extenſively cruel, 
the moſt wantonly and impolitically barbarous, that human in- 
vention ever ſuggeſted. Cicero, whoſe information was always 
well founded, knew every project, the means of perſuit, and the 
ends propoſed by the conſpirators. Nothing could be more hor. 
-rid and infernal. But, his proofs were not publicly authenti- 
cated, and could not then be adduced. We know, however, 
from Salluſt and others, that the conſpirators were many, their 
rank conſiderable, and their connexions numerous, How far 
thoſe connexions might be then engaged with Catiline, human 
wiſdom could not aſcertain. Cicero therefore, did not dare, to 
Propoſe the immediate inveſtigation of their treaſon. To draw 
contempt and univerſal odium upon them, was the extremity of 
his perſuit, at that time. This, he concluded, would urge them 
to undertake ſome open act of violence, and to declare their 
principles. He had ſuch a powerful force poſted upon the city 
generally, and over the conſpirators in particular; that their 
| | | hands 
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hands were fettered, their deſigns nipped in the bud, and all 
their ſchemes ſubverted as ſoon as formed. Their only reſource 
therefore, ſeemed in flight. To render that voluntary, was the 
object of this oration; and Cicero accordingly, urges the adoption 
of that idea to Catiline. The ſcheme ſucceeded, Catiline retired, 
and open rebellion was immediately declared. In leſs than two 
months, the conſpiracy was — quelled, and the principal 
conſpirators executed. x 


Tur language is every where, nervous and dignified, Free 
from the groſſneſs of the Philippics, nevertheleſs, virulent and 
perſonal toward Catiline. Though the ſubject was entirely of a 
public nature, yet Cicero, according to his uſual method, intro- 
duces the hiſtory of his adverſary's life and morals. Whether, 

a ſuperfluity of gall in Cicero, or à diſpoſition in the Roman 
people to liſten more attentively to arguments ſeaſoned with 
ſlander and invective, than to any other; or that both theſe cir- 
cumſtances together, occaſioned this practice, cannot now be 


eaſily aſcertained. Yet were we to pronounce from the Philippics 


only, the matter would not be difficult to decide. 


CictRo was embarked in a cauſe, which required all his deli- 
eacy, penetration and influence, to manage. For, though the 
cauſe was juſt, and the failure, eternal ruin to the republic; 
yet the exertion of every power Cicero poſſeſſed was neceſſary, 


to impreſs the ſenate with a relianee on his information, or a 


concurrence in his opinions. The ſenators believed, that ſome 


ſchemes materially affecting the public were afloat; but they 
were not generally aware, of the extent and malignity of the 


conſpirators deſigns. Cicero therefore, to gain credit, and an 


aſſent to his proceedings; was obliged to court, to ſooth even 
Catiline, in ſome parts of this oration. And, he alſo found 
himſelf under the neceſſity of adopting lenient meaſures, till he 
was able to drive the enemy to an open declaration; or to pro- 

duce 
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duce ſome flagrant and glaring evidence, of the whole procedure. 
That, at future periods, Cicero obtained. But, after that evi- 
dence was obtained, he was obliged to ſolicit, to implore, to de- 
precate, the ſteady protection of the ſenate and people, againſt 
the latent deſigns of diſappomted perſons. The ſenate and peo. 
ple did indeed, protect him at that juncture againſt his enemies, 
ſo far as the ſecurity of his life. But, a faction raiſed by Ceſar, 
and managed by Clodius the tribune; attacked Cicero, ſoon after 
the expiration of his own Conſulate. The illegal execution of 
Lentulus and Cethegus, was the crime alledged. And Cicero's 
former popularity, the evident juſtice of that procedure, the 
public favor, for which he had ſo often bargained ; all together, 
were unable to protect him againſt a ſentence of interdic- 
tion, pronounced by the people. The devotees of ancient polity, 
who aſſert the ſuperior excellency of the Roman conſtitution, 
beyond every other, muſt reprobate this incident. The annals, 
not only. of Great Britain but of every nation of Europe, might 


be ſearched, and in vain, to find an inſtance of ſuch a return 
To THE SAVIOR or HIS COUNTRY, 


NOTE 1. p. 7. 1B. 


Citadel was conſtant: on the Palatine hill, Which, from its 

ſituation, might be called the Tower of Rome. The prin- 
cipal uſe of this fortreſs was to check inſurrections of the people. 
Upon the leaſt appearance of a tumult, the ordinary guard was 
inſtantly augmented by a numerous force, This was often uſed, 
no doubt, as a convenience to the Conſul's views; but the dan- 
ger in the preſent caſe, well juſtified the alarm. Upon the firſt 
rumor of Catiline's conſpiracy, rhe ſenate ordered the people to 
be under arms during night; and commanded by the inferior 
magiſtrates. The ſenate upon that occaſion, was aſſembled in 
the temple of Jupiter Stator. This was an edifice at the entrance 
of the via ſacra, which led directly to the Palatine hill. 


NOTE 


— 
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NOTE III. p. 8. (ci. 


IBERIUS GRACCHUS, by largeſſes of corn in times of ſcarci- 
ty, and other generous acts, was ſuſpected of popular de- 


ſigns deſtructive to the republic; and killed by Publius Scipio 
Naſica. See Milo. Note IX. 


NOTE IV. p. 8. [D]. 


PURIUS MELIUS was killed upon a pretence of affecting 
royalty. See Milo. Note IX. 


NOT Vp. 9. . 


ICERO here means, that unlimited power, uſually granted by 

the ſenate in caſes of danger; and now delegated to Cicero 
and his colleague. Ne quid reſpublica detrimenti caperet. By 
which authority they were enabled to levy forces, exerciſe the 
higheſt powers of juſtice, and in fact inveſted, with the ſupreme 
command of every department of government. This power, 
which in caſes of ſudden danger, could conſtitutionally come from 
the people only, was however, in the preſent caſe, the reſolve 
of the ſenate. 


NOTE VI. p. 9. [Fl. 


C AIUS, the brother of Tiberius Gracchus mentioned in 

Note III. perſuing his deceaſed brother's plans, particu- 
larly the plan of perfecting the Agrarian law, met with a-fimilar 
fate. He was killed by the Conſul Opimius, on the Aventinian 
mount, in the year ſix hundred and thirty-one, U. C. Marcus 
Fulvius, being particeps criminis with Caius Lee ook fell in 
the ſame conflict with him. 


r NOTE 
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NOTE VII. p. 9. [G]. 


Locus SATURNINUS and Caius Servilius, having ſlain a ſe. 

nator, were declared enemies of the fate by the ſenate. 
They had recourſe to arms for their defence. Caius Marius, in 
his ſixth Conſulate, then inveſted with the Dictatorſhip, attacked 


their forces, and routed them. They ſurrendered, and were af- 
terward both killed by the people. 


NOTE VII. p. 13. [Hl. 


(A105 MANLIUS, was to command in Feſula; Septimus, 

in the marches of Ancona; and, Caius Julius, in Apulia, 
Catiline propoſed that Lentulus and Caſſius ſhould direct the 
burning of the city; while Cethegus ſuperintended the ſlaughter 
of the inhabitants. The city was marked out for burning in 
twelve diviſions; and Statilius and Gabinids were to attend to a 
regular method of ſpreading the conflagration. 


NOTE IX. p. 13. 1. 


12 HE fidelity, and efficiency of Cicero's ſpies, not only upon 

this, but upon every political occaſion, demonſtrate more 
ſtrongly than any other part of his proceedings; the ſagacity 
with which he choſe, and the ingenious -manner of ſtationing 
his emiſſaries. Their courſe of communication to him in conſe- 
quence, was dextrous and rapid; and fcarcely ever interrupted, 


NOTE X. p. 14. [KI. 


UPITER, was not only the tutelar deity of Rome, but the 
ſenate were then aſſembled in the temple, dedicated to that 
deity by the name of JuPITER STATOR. STATOR, was an addi- 
tion given to the God, for a ſignal interpoſition. The Romans 
under Romulus, being put to flight by the Sabines ; he invoked 


the 


. 
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the aid of Jupiter to ſtop their flight. Jupiter acquieſcing, Ro- 
mulus honored him with the addition of STAToR, or, THE 
STAYER. A ſtatue of that God, in his STAaToR1aL capacity, 
was ſoon after erected; of which in a ſubſequent place, Cicero 
avails himſelf moſt materially. 


NOTE XI. p. 14. [L]. 


58 HE interval between an election to the Conſulate, and en- 

trance upon the office, was a ſpace of ſix months, during 
which, the Conſuls were called Conſules defignati. Catiline was a 
candidate againſt Cicero; and ſtood again at the ſubſequent elec- 
tion, in the Conſulate of Cicero. Upon both occaſions Catiline 
ſought the life of Cicero; becauſe, in the firſt inſtance, Cicero op- 
poſed him for the office, and in the other, aſſiſted thoſe who did 


oppoſe him. 


_ Cicrro boaſts exceedingly, of his courage and patriotiſm, in 
defending himſelf againſt public attacks by private aſſiſtance 
only. Cicero did not dare to uſe the public force, on occaſions 
that regarded his own concerns merely. The jealouſy of the 
Romans was prone to riſe on the leaſt occaſion of that ſort ; and, 
dangerous to provoke. Nor would the people ſuffer that force 
to be drawn out, but for a public, and an obvious cauſe. 


CiceRo, therefore, made the beſt uſe of his private connexions. 
He procured numbers of his friends; and commanded his clients, 
to appear in armour at the elections. This ſtrong ſymptom of 
danger, had its effect on the people; and drew over an infinite 
majority, to protect him on thoſe, as well as on all other public 
occaſions. But his accuſing himſelf of a ſort of diſloyalty to the 
republic, in defending his life, is very extraordinary. The riſks 
he pretends to have encountered were. entirely his own affair ; and 
nothing more than a defence againſt the attacks of his perſonal 


opponents, Had they been of any other kind ; how can a man 
15 either 
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either aſcribe merit, or take reproach to himſelf, for defending 
his own life, in any circumſtances whatever ? 


How artfully Cicero in a ſubſequent paſſage, ſooths Catiline ! 
Recommends, and adviſes what was his own intereſt, and deſign 
to effect! The tranſition to abuſe, however, is inſtantaneous ; 
but managed with equal dexterity and addreſs. What an ex- 
tenſive uſe he makes of Catiline's cold reception in the ſenate- 
houſe? He infers, that the diſguſt and contempt ſhewn Cati- 
line there, ariſes as well from the general profligacy of his man- 
ners, as the evil deſigns in which he was at that juncture en- 
gaged. And to prove how great and well founded, that abhor- 
rence was, Cicero introduces a catalogue of his adverſary's vices; 
or rather, an epitome of his whole life and conduct. 


NOTE XII. p. 16. [M]. 


(CATILINE allured great numbers of youth, at a very early 

age, to his ſociety and protection. He ſupplied them with 
oney ; put them out of a ſtate of dependence on their parents; 
nitiated them into every ſpecies of infamy, having firſt rendered 
them ſubſervient to his own paſſions; and ultimately, ſo cor- 
rupted their minds, ſo alienated them from every worthy per- 


ſuit, that they were attached to nothing but himſelf, and his 
projects. 


CATILINE, according to Salluſt, Plutarch, and Aſconius, kil- 
led his brother, and his ſon by a former wife, to make a clear 
houſe for Aurelia Oreſtilla: Novis nuptiis, domum vacuam feciſſet. 
He debauched his natural daughter, violated a veſtal maid, and 
was the terror of temale virtue, whereyer he appeared. 


NOTE 
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NOTE XIII p. 16. [N) 


TH ides, the thirteenth of november, was the day of general 

diſcharge, of debtor to creditor. Cicero knew the debts of 
Catiline to be immenſe; and Catiline without the ſmalleſt means 
of payment. Proſcription of effects, was by law, the conſequence 
of non-payment of debts at theſe ides, if the creditor perſued. 
And Cicero would doubtleſs, urge ſuch of the creditors as he 
could influence, to perſue their claims with rigor againſt Catiline. 
He might, therefore, well prognoſticate the ides of the current 
month, to be big with ruin to the fortunes of the conſpirators ; 
and of Catiline, in particular. | 


NOTE XIV. p. 17. [O] 


| O bear a weapon in any meeting of the comitium, in the 
forum, or the ſenate-houſe, was unlawful ; and very highly 
puntſhable, | = 


NOTE XV. p. 17. [P] 


A CONSFIRACY to murder the Conſuls, and the principal pa- 

tricians, was formed about three years before, in which Ca- 
tiline engaged ſeveral perſons of great conſideration : but foiled - 
from ſome miſmanagement, or a defection of the parties. Craſſus, 
one engaged, did not attend; nor did Catiline give the ſignal, as 
agreed on by the faction. The execution of their purpoſe then 
ſtood over to the nones of february, but was again. diſappointed. 


NOTE XVI. p. 18. [Q] 


T H E knives uſed in ſlaying the holy victims, were conſecrated 
to pious uſes. At leaſt to uſe them for unſanctified pur- 
poſes, was criminal and profane. Cicero inſinuates, that Catiline's 
| dagger 
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dagger, like thoſe knives, was unalterably devoted to a particular 
uſe. But, with this difference, that the one was W by the 
infernal, the other by the ſacred powers. 


NOTE XVII. p. 19. [R]. 


(CATILINE was a principal agent in carrying the proſcriptions 

of Sylla the Dictator, into execution. Several of the pro- 
ſcribed perſons, he killed with his own hands; beſide many others, 
who ſtood in the way of his deſigns. After the death of Sylla he 
was tried for ſome of the crimes committed under his dictatorſhip ; 
but by ſubornation of evidence, and other arts, acquitted, In the 
courſe of theſe tranſactions he attired to himſelf a number of infa- 
mous wretches ; and at length became the common center of pro- 
tection and refuge for villains of every denomination, 


ChTiLine's exerciſe of the Pretorſhip in Africa, was alſo a ſeries 
of extortion, plunder, and cruelty. At his return to Rome he was 
arraigned for theſe crimes, upon the accuſation of Publius Clo- 
dius, in the Conſulate of Cotta and Torquatus. His acquittal is 


generally imputed to the corruption of his judges ; whom, he is 
ſuppoſed to bave ſoftened with conſiderable bribes. 


NOTE XVIII. p. 20. [8]. 


mans have juſtly remarked, the abſurd con- 
— clufions drawn by Cicero, from Catilme's eagerneſs to ſur- 
render himſelf. Cicero's words are, Sed quam longe widetur d 
© carcere, atque a vinculis abeſſe debere, qui ſeipſum jam dignum cuſ- 
« fogdia judicaverit?” Can any concluſion be more falſe or un- 
juſt? If any inference is to be drawn from a man charged with 
a crime of great turpitude, deſiring to furrender himſelf; the in- 
nocence and not the guilt of * party, ſeems the 12877 in- 
ference. 

NOTE 
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NOTE XIX. p. 21. [T]. 


Ne decree could be made by the ſenate, without a previous 

motion from the Conſul. Dio ſays, Catiline was compelled 
to leave the city in conſequence of a decree of baniſhment from 
the ſenate. That cannot be, ſays another commentator; for Ci- 
cero, who was a ſtranger to ſeverity, would have acted repugnantly 
to his nature, if he had moved the ſenate for ſuch a ſentence; 
which he knew would infallibly be granted from his motion. He 
therefore, could not move for this decree, and, without him, no 
motion could be made. Cicero's mildneſs and philanthropy does 
not ſeem to have been ſo predominant in political proceedings, to 


juſtify the latter opinion. 


S 


NOTE XX. p. 21. [U]. 


HE conſpirators intended to open their bloody tragedy in the 
ſenate-houſe ; and no one ſenator unconnected with their 
party, was to be ſpared. This, as well as the reſt of their re- 
ſolves, Was reported to Cicero; and he took the neceſſary pre- 
cautions. The defence of the ſenate, he e aſſigned to the 


conduct of the knights. 


In every ſtage of Cicero's life, we ſhall find the order of knights 
the faithful abettors of Cicero. And, excepting the peculiar in- 
ſtance of his baniſhment, which however was ſoon reyerſed, the 
people univerſally, ſupporting his meaſures. In modern, as in 
ancient times, the durable adminiſtrations, have been thoſe con- 
ducted by miniſters of plebeian birth. France, Spain, and Porty- 
gal, are ſtriking inſtances of this remark. But the annals of 
England afford the moſt concluſive evidence. From the reign of 
Henry the Seventh, down to the preſent incluſive, the durable 
miniſtries have been conducted by men of private extraction. The 


names of Empſon, Dudley, Wolſey, Cromwell, Cranmer, Cecil, 
Villiers, 
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Villiers, Wentworth, Hyde, Aſhley, Oſborne, . Harley, Walpole, 
Pitt, all the ſons of commoners, are familiar to every man. And 
the adminiſtrations of thoſe miniſters and other commoners, will 
be found to fill a proportion of no leſs than two hundred and 
twenty, of two hundred and fixty-one years, vis. from the com- 
mencement of Empſon and Dudley's miniſtry, to the end of Mr. 
Pitt's, in 1761. It will be unneceſſary to mention the admini- 
ſtrators of the goſpel, and the directors of the laws, during the 
foregoing period. We all know, that the Archbiſhops, Chancel- 
lors, and Biſhops, till the commencement of the preſent reign, 
were ſelected, almoſt invariably, from the plebeian rank. 


.Cons1DERING theſe, and other circumſtances, we may conclude, 
that Cicero's advancement to the ſtate of influence and power he 
.attained ; in particular his ſupport therein for ſo long a time, and 
in ſo many critical ſituations ; were highly favored, by the cir- 
cumſtance of his birth, which was plebeian. His father, is ge- 
nerally ſaid, to have been a fuller; but had gained admittance, 
into the order of knights. His mother indeed, was a woman of 
high birth; which was no doubt, an advantage to him. This 
gave him connexions of rank, and perhaps ſmoothed his way to 
the patrician order; but his paternal deſcent being of an order 
much inferior, retained him always in the eſteem of that particu- 
lar claſs; at the ſame time uniting .him to the people. 


+ Many of Cicero's ſpeeches indeed prove, that he thought his 
extraction being private, an advantage to his views of power; 
and, to the ſupport of them. In the preſent oration, he makes a 
very beneficial uſe of the circumſtance of his birth: * Præclaram 
e vero populo Romano, refers gratiam, qui te hominem, per te cogni- 
* tum, null commendatione majorum, tam mature ad Summun impe- 
— rium, py omnes honorum gradus . extulit.” — 


NOTE 
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NOTE XXI. p. 22. [W]. 


I7 Catiline, from his fears of perſuing the conſpiracy, or from 

a conſciouſneſs of innocence, which laſt, Cicero was well aſ- 
ſured was not the ned in quit; from the. Roman territories, 
and the city had remained in quiet; Cicero would have been much 
embarraſſed to find the of defending himſelf againſt the tide 


of reſentment, that muſt have flowed with great impetuoſity from 
Catiline's friends, 


NOTE XXII. p. 23. [X]. 


TE E Forum Aurelium was a court where the ſoldiery were 
inrolled. The city of Aurelia ſtood not far from Rome; 


and the road leading from one to the other, bore the name of Via 
Aurelia. This was the road by which Catiline muſt neceſſarily 


paſs, to the camp of Manlius. 


NOTE XXIII. p. 23. [Y]. 


AIUS MARIUS, is ſaid to have introduced the eagle as the 

national ſtandard of the Romans, by bearing it as his own, 
in the legion he commanded in the Cimbrian war. Vegetius ſays, 
the eagle was borne long before, as the imperial ſtandard of Rome; 
and that when the legions were divided into cohorts, or compa- 
nies ; the eldeſt cohort aſſumed the filver eagle. The younger 
companies bore this emblem diſplayed upon a banner, 


Tux Romans regarded all their banners as ſacred ; but the ſilver 
eagle, was the object of their adoration, They ſwore by this 
token, reſted their defence thereon ; and reckoned ſucceſs impoſ- 
ſible, if that ſhould diſappear. No wonder Catiline took care to 


be furniſhed with ſo uſeful a tool, to work upon credulity and 
Vu ſuper- 


1 oer BY: 


ſaperſtition. Cicero calls this inſtrument, the ſacrarium, or ſanc- 
tuary, of all the (ner erage carried on in Catiline's houſe, 


Te mode of ſupport, to which Cicero alludes in Catiline's 

caſe, was not the moſt honorable to the reputation of the 
Roman ladies, and probably an embelliſhment of Cicero's inven- 
tion. Opium, and narcotics of every kind, muſt otherwiſe have 
been of great value among the Romans; as truſting to the mere 
ſleep of nature, in ſuch critical caſes, would have been both dan. 
gerous and tedious to the parties concerned, 


NOTE XXV. p. 2s. [AA]. 


EWS OR SRR VON. A ſarcaſm levelled at Catiline. The 
Evocator, or Conquiſitor of the military in Rome, was an 
officer nearly equivalent to our muſter-maſter. But, there were 
beſide, evocators of an inferior rank ; who inliſted ſlaves from 
the priſons, or perſued fugitive criminals. Theſe were eſteemed in 
about the ſame degree with a modern beadle, or ſheriff's officer, 
This however, is the ſpecies of Evocator, meant for Catiline, 


NOTE XXVI. p. 25. [ABJ. 


Gene is pretty frequent i in his antitheſis, or pun: * Nor 

e emiſſus ex urbe, ſed immiſſus i in urbem videatur.” See alſo in a 
ſubſequent paſſage of this oration, reprimi, non comprimi, and in 
innum. loc. the ſame. 


NOTE XXVII. p. 23. [AC]. 


ICERO here, adverts to the Sempronian law. By that, no 
citizen of Rome could be capitally condemned but by the 
people; on which account, all capital cauſes regarding Roman 
citizens, 
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citizens, were referred to the people. His diſtinction, however, in 
Catiline's caſe, will be found more ſubtle than ſolid, more artful 
than juſt: © Nunguam in bac urbe, ii, qui, a republicd defecerunt, 
« cjvium jura tenuerunt.” But Catiline had not then by any act, 
or declaration, renounced his allegiance ; and was therefore, by 
every rule of law, a Roman citizen. The law of nations, and 
the rights of juſtice, forbid condemnation without a trial ; nar, 
can a magiſtrate. be juſtified by either, in depriving a citizen of 
his life-or political rights, without a trial. In caſes of exigency, 
as overt txgaſon, or murder; or ſuch occaſions, where the preſer- 
vation of a life, or the ſafety of a ſtate depends upon the inſtant 
death of the criminal: theſe are not within the common ſcope 
of juſtice, nor, is the magiſtrate's interference of abſolute neceſſi- 
ty. In ſuch palpable caſes, among the Romans, any indifferent 
perſon might interfere; and if he could not ſeize, kill the of- 
fender. But the party being apprehended, however guilty of an in- 
tention to commit the crime; he was not only within the protection 
of the ſtate, but conſidered as innocent, till tried and found other- 
wiſe. Cicero is right in his poſition reſpecting convicted perſons ; 
but the application in Catiline's caſe, who was not then convict- 
ed, is undoubtedly erroneous, 


NOTE XXVII. p. 25. [AD]. 


CERO, at a time when fix competitors appeared, was una- 

nimouſly elected to the Conſulate, in the forty-third year of 
his age. The forty-third year of a man's life, was called Annus 
Conſularis; becauſe no one could be eligible to the office before 
he attained that age. From thence Cicero ſays, tam mature, 
which is here tranſlated © rapidly.” He had previouſly paſſed 
through the offices of Queſtor, Edile, and Pretor. 


V u 2 NOTE 


NOTE XXIX. p. 26. [AE]. 


(CICERO gives an elegant definition of envy, in his Queſt. 
Tuſc. lib. iv. Eam eſſe dicunt ægritudinem ſuſceptam propter 
© alterius res ſecundas, que nibil nocent invidenti. 


NOTE XXX. p. 26. [AF]. 


(CESAR, though not co-operating in this conſpiracy, was ſup- 

poſed to be privy to the tranſaction. His conduct, in many 
inſtances, juſtifies the ſuppoſition. Cicero/ in this paſlage, cer- 
tainly alludes to Ceſar, and his friends. In many other paſſages, 
Cicero touches delicately upon Ceſar's opinion; and particularly 
in the fourth oration againſt Catiline, he courts, ſooths, catches 
his idea, and ſeems to be more anxious for Ceſar's concurrence 
and approbation, than for the ſenate's. Ceſar was then. in his 
thirty ſeventh year, juſt beginning to unfold thoſe great deſigns, 
the perfecting of which, gained him that univerſal honor and re- 
putation, poſterity has ever ſince fo 8 e and invariably, aſcribed 
to him. 


NOTE XXXI. p. 27. [AG]. 


8 USPICION of power, or 3 had the appearance of 

leading to an uſurpation, or re- introduction, of the regal 
dignity, was a great object of terror to the Roman people. They 
conſtrued the leaſt attempt toward popularity, into a deſign of 
this kind. Indeed, the Conſul had a difficult part to act, in avoid- 
ing either to oblige or oppreſs the people; as either, in any con- 
ſiderable degree, was dangerous to the magiſtrate. But, the latter 
was the leaſt to be feared by the Conſul. The Romans, often 
ſacrificed the ſubſtance for the ſhadow. Deteſting as they did, 
the title of king, they nevertheleſs, ſuffered dictators and empe- 
rors, to rule them in the moſt arbitrary manner. 


NOTE 
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NOTE XXXII. p. 27. [AH]. 


TH- conſpiracy had been privately foſtered upwards of two 
| years. Cicero himſelf, has been ſuſpected of nurſing it to 
a certain degree of forwardneſs, in order to anſwer his own pur- 
poſes. There can be no doubt, that his intereſt was greatly 
ſtrengthened, by the ſagacity he diſcovered in perſuing, and the 
popularity he acquired, in exterminating ſo dangerous a plot. 


NOTE XXXIII. p. 29. [Al]. 


ICERO, like all men of ſubtlety and genius, takes every ad- 
vantage of the ſuperſtition and bigotry of the times; without 
being infected by the ſame follies himſelf. Every reader of . 
acquaintance with the Roman hiſtory cannot but know, that 
omens, ſigns, and tokens, regulated almoſt every action among 
the Romans. In the preſent inſtance, Cicero ſeems to have been 
very much puſhed for an omen; ſince he was obliged to make uſe 
of his own declamation, in lieu of a cornix, finiftrd cavd monere, 
or a flight of birds put up by ſome truſty agent without. 


NOTES 


r E 8 


r THI 
SECOND ORAT ION 
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NOTE I. page 33. [LA]. 


ICERO, by the power of his eloquence, and the arts of his 
emiſſaries, having gained the entire acquieſcence of the ſe- 

nate, now makes an attack upon the people. The arguments of 
juſtification, are nearly the ſame with thoſe uſed in the preceding 
oration; but more peculiarly adapted to the faculties and pro- 
penſities of the audience he was to encounter upon this occaſion. 
The confpirators, thoſe remaining at Rome in particular, are very 
ingeniouſly claſſed ; and their characters moſt excellently deſcribed. 
The character, and powers of the ſtate, are alſo drawn with a 
maſterly hand; and beautifully contraſted with the enemy, in 
thoſe particulars. While the virtues of the ſtate are blazoned in 
the fineſt colors ; the bearings of the conſpiracy, are compoſed of 
blood and darkneſs. In proportion, as the actual force of Rome, 
is ſtrengthened by Roman virtue; the real numbers, conduct, and 
. on the enemy's ſide, is proportionately diminiſhed, by the 
| 1125 infamous 
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infamous character of the conſpirators. Cicero, is careful, not 
to be deficient in commendations of his own conduct; but ſcat- 
ters ſuch encomiums on himſelf, in almoſt every page, as would 
have covered a man poſſeſſed of the ſmalleſt portion of modeſty, 
with confuſion. This practice, is not peculiar to the preſent 
oration. Every oration participates in a greater or leſs degree, 
of theſe ſelf- created excellencies. Though ſuch a practice would, 
in our time, be reprobated, and the ill ſucceſs certain; yet Cicero, 
taking in his own ſituation, and the circumſtances of his time, is 
not perhaps, juſtly reprehenſible. The people of Rome, far from 
being diſguſted with his ſelf-beſtowed compliments; felt thoſe 
new* beauties of his own. creation. So blindly did they deliver 
themſelves to his guidance, ſo implicitly. adopt for true whatever 
he aſſerted, and for well conceived whatever he imagined ; no 
aſſertion was too groſs, no opinion too ridiculous, for the Ro- 
mans to admit, coming from their favorite orator. Theſe cir- 
cumſtances are ſo notorious, that poſterity have doubted, whether 
the extravagant encomiums he laviſhed on himſelf were the effu- 
ſion of vanity, or the ſuggeſtions of a political genius. Frequent 
iterations, .. however, of that kind, have a diſagreeable effect in the 
conduct of a literary work. But in this ſublunary world, every 
production: has ſome imperfections. The neareſt to perfection has 
many. The fineſt metal has ſome alloy; and no gem was ever 
yet produced, without a ſpeck. But, the brightneſs of Cicero's 
genius, his phraſeology, and accuracy, together with the fire and 
animation that glow in every page of his writings, are wonderful. 

Such enchanting properties will ſupport him moſt probably, to lateſt 
poſterity, in the rank he has hitherto held, and now enjoys ;. ob 
being, not only the firſt orator of the univerſe, but the model of 
univerſal oratory. 


NOTE II. p. 34. [Bl. 


HEN a Roman ſoldier forſook his original poſt, he for 
ever loſt his honor, even if killed bravely fighting in ano- 
ther 


W 


ther place. Some authors have ingeniouſly obſerved, that when 
the Romans forſook their poſt in battle, it was conſidered as an 
omen of victory by the enemy. Though omens have been already 
treated with ſome degree of irreverence; that omen has certainly 
.the appearance of much good ſenſe. Many good phyſical rea- 
ſons, and long experience of the fact, have indeed ſhewn us, that 
the retreat of one party, exhibits a moſt excellent omen in favor of 


the other. 


To queſtion the courage of the Roman troops, would be abfurd, 
yet we may aver, that impulſes, ſtamped with the mark of their 
auſpices, had as great a ſhare in forming that undaunted ſpirit 
which animated the breaſts of Romans, as the generous juices 
that circulated ſo freely through their veins. The Turks have car. 
ried their religious artifices ſtill farther. An immediate reception 
into the beatified ſhades, an inſtantaneous tranſlation to the unli- 
mited and perpetual: enjoyment of every ſenſual pleaſure, are the 
promiſed rewards of- every Turk who falls in battle, defending his 
poſt. The military glory of Britain, though equal to the Roman, 
and beyond all compariſon with the Ottomite, has ever been unin- 
fluenced, untinctured by the aid of prieſtcraft. The generous, 
noble courage of the Britiſh people, was always the reſult of a 
natural and prevailing ardor, inhaled with their firſt breath, geni- 
ally - operating in their blood, and rendered perpetual to their 
conſtitution, by freedom and patriotic affections. This tribute 
to the genuine, and therefore ſuperior valor of our countrymen, 
though extra cauſam, and i in one ſenſe ſelfih, may yet find excuſe, 


even from an enemy. 
NOTE I. p. 35. C) 
Cern, was accompanied by three hundred perſons. 
And thoſe, mol: the companions of his debaucheries. 


NOTE 
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NOTE IV. p. 38. (D) 


pvaRy man of delicacy muſt wiſh, that certain paſſages of a 

peculiar nature, could be omitted in tranſlations . from Roman 
* But theſe paſſages are ſo numerous, and generally ſo in- 
ter woven with the ſubject, that few claſſical works will admit of 
omiſſions of that kind. The reader, however, will be leſs diſturbed 
by ſuch paſſages in Cicero, becauſe Cicero never mentions the vice 
here underſtood ; unleſs to repreſent the deformities, to vilify the 
practice, and to chaſtiſe the votaries of ſuch a ſhameleſs purſuit. 
Whereas, the tranſlators of Horace, Virgil, Ovid, and the Roman 
poets in general, have been always under the diſagreeable neceſſity 
of painting this vice in alluring colours. They have been com- 
pelled to treat it, as one of the great ſources of human felicity, 
and to grace ſuch unnatural propenſities, with all the beauties of 
diction, and the utmoſt refinement of taſte. 


NOTE V. p. 38. [E] 


NATILINE's qualities, natural and acquired, were doubtleſs 
ſhining and powerful; or ſo enraged an enemy as Cicero, 
would not have mentioned them. In drawing the character of 
an enemy, an artful orator will generally interſperſe ſome favor- 
able incidents; otherwiſe, the partiality of the ſpeaker, which 
under circumſtances of moderation might not be ſuſpected, be- 
comes evident. The orator may beſide as Cicero has done, draw 
conſequences unfavorable to the man, from his very virtues ; 
ſeeing them contraſted, and ſo greatly overborne by his vices. For 
vicious habits, under the guidance of genius and capacity, abetted 
by rank and fituation, are capable of producing a monſter of ſuch 
formidable powers, to make the world tremble. | 


X X | NOTE 
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NOTE VI. p. 39. [F] 


II E Romans, in imitation * the Greek Bacchandls, crowned 

their conviviones with garlands of flowers, and other fantaſtic 
ornaments. Thoſe, whoſe debaucheries were bounded by any kind 
of moderation, confined their appearance in theſe whimſical attire. 
ments, to the ſcene where the meeting was 1aid. But Catitine and 
his aſſociates, are repreſented as burleſquing every ſerious proceed. 
ing; and entering upon political bufinefs, at a time, in a place, 
and under circumſtances, very Yl-furted to legiſlative operations. 
The 4oly Franciſcan order of England, ſeems to have been an ex- 
cellent model of Catiline's ſociety, with this difference only, that 
the Roman joke went to the overturning a government, and mur- 
dering a people; whereas our holy brothers of the Franciſcan, had 
but this ſimple innocent intention; of ridiculing religion. Both 
were but jeſting, as Hamlet ſays. In the one caſe, murder in jeſt, 
in the other, b——y. 


NOTE VII. p. 40. [G] 


8 ICERO here means Pompey. By Pompey's valor, Mithri- 
dates had been vanquiſhed, and the kingdom of Pontus 


ſubdued ; the ſea cleared of pirates who infeſted the coaſts of Italy; 
and peace eſtabliſhed every where. 


NOTE VIII. p. 42. [H} 


T HE Faſces were an enſign of honor, originally appropriated 
to the Conſuls of Rome only. They were afterward allowed 


to perſons of Conſular dignity upon public occaſions. In a ſtrict 
ſignification, the faſees repreſented the majeſty of the Roman em- 
pire. Therefore Catiline's ſending them, with the other military 
preparations to Manlius' camp, was conſtrued by Cicero, and with 
great plauſibility, into a deſign of Catiline's inveſting himſelf with 
the real powers of government, upon his arrival there. 18 
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NOTE IX. p. 44. [Il 


OME authors aſſert, that - Catiline wrote to the principal! in- 
habitants of Marſeilles, acquainting them of the perſecutions 
he ſuffered, in conſequence of unjuſt imputations brought againſt 
him by his enemies, ; and that, being unable to reſiſt the torrent 
of faction which rolled in upon him, he had determined to retire 
to their city, not from a conſciouſneſs of criminality, but to avoid 
being the cauſe of diſſention at Rome. Marſeilles was at that time 
a city of conſiderable rank, eminent for literature and morality, 
and as Cicero ſays, faithfully attached to the republic. The im- 
portance of keeping them firm in that attachment, ſeems evident, 
from the dread Cicero ſuppoſes the people entertained of Catiline's 
cajoling and intriguing with the Marſeillians. The compliment 
Cicero tenders to Catiline, in ſuppoſing that his mere perſonal ad- 
dreſs might corrupt a whole city, zealouſly devoted to, and inti- 
mately connected with the Roman ſtate, demonſtrates the great 
perſonal advantages poſſeſſed by Catiline. 


5 


NOTE K. p. 45. LR] 


CC ICERO divides the delinquents into fix claſſes. In deſcribing 
> the firſt claſs, a moſt excellent leſſon is given by Cicero to men 
of incumbered eſtates, and extremely applicable to the Britiſh na- 
tion. © Qyi magno in are alieno majores etiam poſſeſſiones habent, qua- 
rum amore adducti, diſſolvi nullo modo paſſunt. Who hold great 
<« eſtates under great incumbrances ; but, from a partiality to their 


“ polleſſions, refuſe to ſubtract from the firſt, to accommodate the 
latter.“ | 


IT is a notorious fact, that men of incumbered landed eſtates, 
particularly thoſe whoſe eſtabliſhments exceeded their incomes, 
were accuſtomed to borrow at any rate of intereſt, rather than ali- 
enate a part of their eſtates, This principle, ſo deſtructive to their 

| > 4 as true 
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true intereſt, was founded on a very falſe point of dignity. Men 
are generally inclined to ſuppoſe, that their importance in the 
county where their poſſeſſions are ſituated, depends upon the ſum 
total of their rental; that, to ſubtract from this ſum; is dimi. 
niſhing their importance, and abridging their dignity. Admitting 
this, is not the real intereſt of a man's fortune, and the true 
happinels of life, of much more conſequence to him, than an 
importance without a juſt foundation; even, though that impor. 
tance ſhould continue to ſerve his nn of local dignity and 
influence? 


Tuts advice would perhaps have been more pertinent, before 
the commencement of the American war. The proportion be- 
tween the fee ſimple, and the rental of eſtates at this juncture, 
obviates every benefit that might be otherwiſe derived, from the 
principle inculcated. Should the ſeaſon of proſperity return, we 
may then remember theſe circumſtances with advantage. 


CicrRo has, with great ſeverity, ſatirized the continuance of 
an expence beyond the income ; even where the eſtate is large. 
He conſiders men in that predicament, as dangerous to a ſtate, 
from the deſperate condition of their fortunes ; but, not other- 
wiſe. For, he concludes, that they muſt be egregioufly deficient, 
in fortitude and underſtanding. 


NOTE XI. p. 45. [L]: 


(CERTAIN dignities or ſituations rendered the perſons poſſeſ- 
ſing them ſacred. The Conſuls, the Tribunes, and the Por- 
tifex ee were of that number. 


NOTE 
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NOTE XII. p. 45. [M].- 


TH clamors of the Roman people, often produced an aholi- 

tion of debts. Sometimes, thoſe debts were aboliſhed without 
diſerimination. At other times, the debtor was aſſigned to pay an 
half, a third, or ſome ſtated proportion of his debts. And upon 
ſome occaſions, acts of inſolvency were paſſed with equitable con- 
ſiderations : . A ſurrender of the debtors whole property, to the 
uſe of his creditors.. 


NOTE XIII. p. 46. I[NI. 


T HERE ſeems no reaſon to ſuppoſe that the conſpiracy ſhould 

end, as Cicero ſays, in the elevation of ſome low fellow, 
Men of the firſt rank were engaged in the undertaking; and the 
leader, a man not only of. rank, but of undaunted courage. No 
reaſonable caule therefore can be aſſigned, for ſuch a ſuppoſition. - 


NOTE XIV. p. 47. [Ol. 


THE arrangement of Cicero's claſſes, are ſo applicable to our 
— own times, that a modern ſatiriſt could not divide them more 
judiciouſy. How exactly does the deſcription of the third claſs. 
correſpond with numbers of our coloniſts ? 


SYLLA eſtabliſhed ſeveral colonies of his own adherents; to 
whom he granted immenſe tracts of land, and alfo the houſes and 
effects of ſuch citizens as had oppoſed his forces. Feſula, was 
one of thoſe colonies. Cicero allows theſe coloniſts to be, in ge- 
neral, brave and worthy men ; but, lovers of plunder. This is 
no wonder, conſidering their eſtabliſhment was built upon that 
foundation, And having beſide, no education to guide them, in 
the management of fortunes ſo ſurreptitiouſly and unexpectedly 
; N obtained; 
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obtained; there is nothing extraordinary in their ſquandering 
them, in fooliſh and taſteleſs extravagancies. 


NOTE XV. p. 49. .[P]. 


ICERO conſiders both the beardleſs, and the bearded, as effe- 

minate perſons. The beardleſs, for obvious reaſons. The 
bearded, on the following account. About the year four hundred 
and fifty-four of Rome, Publius Lucius Meno, brought a num- 
ber of barbers with him from Sicily, and ſhaved the whole Ro- 
man people. Shaving, prevailed ſo generally at the time of Ci- 
cero's writing; that a deviation from that cuſtom, was deemed an 
inſtance of ſingularity and foppery. Accordingly, thoſe of Ca- 
tiline's ſet, who encouraged the beard by combing, and the uſe 
of ointments; were diſtinguiſhed by Cicero, as firſt-rate beaux. 
The fituation of a Roman beau, muſt at that time, have been 
very perplexing. If he.retained his beard, he was pronounced a 


Fop ; if he had none, a pathic. 


A Loos flowing gown was another mark of foppery and ef- 
feminacy, at Rome. The tunic, or cloſe gown with ſleeves, was 
preferred by men of buſineſs, or plain.dreſſing people; flowing 
robes, by the faſhionable men. But robes both thin and flowing, 


were deemed the certain ſigns of. a libertine. | 


NOTE XVI. p. 49. [Q. 


(DIcEROY expreſſion is, antelucanis canis,” which ſignifies 
debauches that laſt till break of day. 


NOTE XVI. p. 49. [R]. 


Cern concludes, that Catiline and his aſſociates cannot lie 
> alone, and therefore, muſt have women. He forgets how 
| numerous 
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numerous he told us their pathics were. However, Cicero now 
calls the principal leaders, © Scortatorum cohortem pretoriam. Co- 
* hortem pratoriam,” by way of derifion. The Roman Pretorian 
Cohort, was compoſed of picked men; and of ſuch rank and 
eſtimation, that they were never commanded by any general of 
leſs than conſular, or-pretorian dignity. 


NOTE XVII. p. 52. [s]. 


(CICERO values himſelf greatly, for carrying on this war in the 

character of a civil magiſtrate. ©* Me uno togato duce et im- 
* peratore.” He frequently gives the Romans a hint of his ex- 
traordinary genius, in being able to conduct ſuch an extenſive 
conſpiracy, without laying aſide the robes of peace. This me- 
thod was no doubt, the beſt ſuited, both to the genius, and incli- 
nation of Cicero. But, if Antony, or ſome able general, had not 
aſſumed a military character ; Cicero's boaſt of all being done, 
* fogato duce,” would, moſt probably, have been a circumſtance of 


ridicule, not of admiration, 
| NOTE XIX. p. 53- LTI. 


H E certain tokens Cicero mentions, were conveyed to him 
from the veſtal virgins. About this time, the veſtals were 
celebrating the feſtival of the Bona Dea, in Cieero's houſe ; the 
cuſtom being to perform that ceremony under the inſpection of 
the wife or mother of the Conſul, or another lady appointed in 
her abſence. Terentia, Cicero's wife, who prefided on this oc- 
caſion, brought him the joyful intelligence of many proſperous 
omens ; in particular, of a ſudden and fierce flame, iſſuing from 
the extinguiſhed aſhes on the altar. Theſe are, the multrs, et 


non dubiis figntficationibus,” to which Cicero alludes, Teren- 
tia, 
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tia, is repreſented by Cicero himſelf, as a lady ſo fond of poli- 
tics, that ſhe attended to his public concerns, at the expence of 
his domeſtic affairs. She ſeems however, in the preſent inſtance, 
to have been a very uſeful Co 
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NOTE I. p. 57. [A] 


H Is oration contains ſome very maſterly ſtrokes of that all- 

1 powerful eloquence, which ſcarcely ever failed the great au- 
thor. Cicero had already exhibited before the ſenate, irrefragable 
proofs of the exiſtence of a conſpiracy; and ſhewn that Lentulus, 
Cethegus, Statilius, Gabinius, Caſſius, Ceparius, Furius, Chilo, 
and Umbrenus, ſome of them men of the firſt conſideration, were 
undoubtedly -guilty of every ſuſpicion formerly ſuggeſted by 
him. The ſenate being ſatisfied, having decreed a thankſgiving to 
Cicero, and ordered the offenders to be ſafely lodged in priſon, 
Cicero's exultation was proportioned to the ſagacity and foreſight 
for which all Rome had given him credit. He therefore convenes 
the people, repeats the proceſs of the detection as related before 
the ſenate, and ſolicits what he was ſure of obtaining whenever he 
had the permiſſion of ſpeaking ; their applauſe and concurrence. 
His ſelt-commendations are, if poſſible, ſtronger here than 1n the 
ä pre- 
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preceding oration. Enthuſiaſtically heated by ſuch a recent inſtance 
of genius and penetration, he knows no bounds to his own deſerts, 
and exerciſes no moderation in his demands upon the people's ap- 
plauſe; but prepares them for the ſcene of blood that was to fol- 
low, with every circumſtance that the ſubtlety of art could invent, 
the powers of literature arrange, or the force of oratory effect. 


NOTE II. p. 57. LB]. 


HE ſtoics believed that every incident or ſeries of events re- 

lating to man, was in the firſt moment of his exiſtence doomed 
by the fates to a certain progreſs and termination ; and that this 
doom was irrevocable. Of conſequence, they balloved the death 
of every human being to be fixed at the birth. Seneca ſays, © Pri- 
«© muſque dies dedit extremum.” The Romans celebrated the anni- 
verſary of their births, with great ſplendor, aſſiſted by theis friends. 


NOTE III. p. 58. ICI. 


ICERO plainly indicates, that he does not believe the ſtory 

of Romulus apotheoſis. He attributes his deification, not to 
a corporeal tranſlation to heaven, as hiſtorians alledge, but to the 
generoſity and gratitude of the Roman people. * Romulum ad dos 
immortales benevolentia famaque ſuſtulimus. Cicero's great contempt 
of ſuperſtition, is trequently diſcernible to an attentive reader. But 
being Augur, and of courſe the high-prieſt of ſuperſtition, he 
never neglects to avail himſelf of the credulity and -weakneſs of 
the people upon that head. In his hands, ſuperſtition becomes a 
formidable weapon to combat their reaſon, and faſcinate their judg- 
ment; nevertheleſs his real opinion ſometimes eſcapes his utmoſt 
vigilance. In the preſent inſtance he ſeems to infinuate that he 


has as much right to a deification, or rather more, than Romulus 
himſelf. 


NOTE 
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NOTE Iv. p. 39. ID]. 


T H E Allobroges were originally a people of Gaul, who inha- 

bited Dauphiny. Tranſalpine Gaul, was a colony from Dau- 
-phiny, ſettled on the Alps, and on the eaſtern fide of the Alpine 
mountains, now called Savoy and Piedmont. After ſeveral conflicts 
with the Romans, the Allobroges were ſo far ſubdued, that they 
ſubmitted to be governed by a Roman Pretor. Some complaints 
relating to the conduct of this governor, were the immediate ob- 
ject of the ambaſſadors from the Allsbroges then at Rome. The 
conſpirators, deſirous of engaging ſuch a powerful people for an 
ally, tampered with their ambaſſadors. But they are generally ima- 
gined to have diſcovered the proceeding in the beginning to Quintus 
Sanga; and through Sanga, Cicero is ſuppoſed to have negociated 
with the ambaſſadors. Thus a plan was concerted for encouraging 
the addreſſes of the conſpirators, till they were brought into a 
ſtate which would amply diſcloſe all their deſigns, and enable 
Cicero to produce the proofs which he afterward obtained. The 
affair of the bridge, was undoubtedly conducted in concert with 


the ambaſſadors, 


:N:O'TE V. p. 60. [LE]. 


12 E Milvan Bridge, was a paſſage over the Tyber, leading to 
Tuſcany; diſtant from Rome about two miles. 


NOTE VI. p. 62. [F. 


V ULTURCIUS, according to our own term was admitted an evi- 

dence. The public faith of courſe was pledged to him for his 
ſafety. The jus gentium, though not then eſtabliſhed fo perfectly 
as a ſyſtem, operated neatly in the ſame manner. The perſons of 
ambaſſadors were exempt from puniſhment, even in cafes of trea- 


en. Theſe therefore had no drr, at leaſt in reſpect to their per- 
1 ſonal 
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ſonal ſafety. In modern times, 1715, the Swediſh miniſter laid 
a plan for the dethronement of George the Firſt. Count Palm, 
the Imperial miniſter, not only gave the he to that prince, at whoſe 
court he reſided, but called upon his ſubjects to vouch for the juſ- 
tice of the imputation. The firſt had his papers ſeized, but his per- 
ſon was deemed ſacred. Count Palm was ordered to quit the king- 
dom; but this was a matter of triumph to him rather than other- 
wiſe : as his own maſter, under whoſe direction he acted, conferred 
new honors upon him at his return, 


NOTE VI. p. 63. [G]. 


LEN TULUS pretended to have the authority of the Sibyls for 

his elevation. In their books he ſaid was wrote that the three 
K.K.K. were the worſt letters of the alphabet ; becauſe to the 
Greeks they ſignified Cappadocia, Cilicia, and Crete; to the Ro- 
mans, the three Cornelii, meaning Cinna, Sylla, and Lentu- 
lus ; who were all deſcendents of the houſe of Cornelius. A ſmall 
acquaintance with the claſſics will ſerve to explain, that the Greeks 
uſed the Kappa, or K, for C, and that the Romans alſo pronounced 
the C immediately preceding vowels or liquids, as K. 


NOTE VII. p. 63. [8]. 


cc Por. virginum en F abia, a veſtal virgin, had been 

convicted of a criminal connexion, or according to the Ro- 
mans, inceſt, with Catiline. But being the ſiſter of Terentia, Ci- 
cero's wife, ſhe obtained a pardon. - By Cicero's expreſſion © virgi- 
© num abſolutionem,” the whole order ſeems to have been repro- 


bated for the W of Fabia. 


NOTE IX. p. 63. III. 


B V the inattention of Lucius Scipio, and Carus Norbanus, the 
capitol, a little before Sylla's uſurpation, was conſumed by fire; 
but 
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but ſoon after rebuilt by Catulus, in the Conſulate of Hortenſius 
and Marcellus. 


NOTE K. p. 63. [Kl. 


E 27 HE celebration of the Saturnalian feaſts, was the time pro- 

poſed by Lentulus, for ſtriking the deciſive blow ; becauſe at 
that” time, tha city was drowned in voluptuouſneſz. Cethegus 
allowed the circumſtances of the feaſt to be favorable; but 
thought thoſe greatly over- balanced, by the unſeaſonableneſs of the 


delay. 
NOT E XI. p. 63. [L]. 


1 HE Romans had not the art of folding their paper, and ſeal- 
ing the extremities. They rolled up their letters, tied them 


with a thread, and ſealed them on the knot. 


NOTE XII. p. 66. [M]. 


C AIUS Antony, Cicero's colleague in the Conſulſhip, was from 

principle, from friendſhip to Catiline, and from his own indi- 
gence and debts, inclined to favor the conſpiracy. But Cicero, by 
appointing him to lucrative offices, and by other artifices, kept him 
faſt to the intereſt of the republic, and the proſecution of his own 


defigns. 


NOTE XII. p. 67. [N] 


T HE Pale urbis, in the abſence or indiſpoſition of the Con- 

ſals, were their ſucceſſors in the adminiſtration of public af- 
fairs. Almoſt every office of high dignity, rendered the perſon of 
the poſſeflor ſacred. A ſolemn act therefore, of the ſenate and 
people, muſt have paſſed againſt Lentulus, before any judicial 


proceeding could be legally undertaken, if he had not voluntarily 
abdi- 
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abdicated the Pretorſhip.. The ceremony of abdication was per- 
formed, by a deſpoliation of the purple robe; and an inveſtiture 
with another, ſuited to the eee circumſtances of . the priſoner. 


NOTE XIV. p. 65 0] Xa 


HE <onfpirators who remained at Rome, are treated with 
great contempt by Cicero. He ſpeaks of them every where, 
as men of the meaneſt capacity. But what a glorious deſcription 
does he give of Catiline | Had nature, education, conſtitution, or 
whateyer may be the principle. that directs the genius and qualities 
of the mind in its perſuits, directed Catiline to exerciſe his capa- 
city in a courſe of virtue, what happy effects might have reſulted 
to his country? The imagination, without a charge of chimerical 
ideas, might eaſily conceive, that the republic of Rome, would in 
that caſe, have found in Catiline, a balance or counterpoiſe, againſt 
the riſing genius of Ceſar; to which Pompey and his adherents, 
were unequal. In that caſe too, Ceſar moſt probably never would 
have been inveſted with the Dictatorſhip; never have fallen by the 
hands of Conſpirators; and, by a very eaſy ſtretch of imagination 
we may fancy, that the Roman empire would have flouriſhed 
at this hour. Not that Ceſar's elevation tended to the prejudice of 
the Roman ſtate; but that being ſo elevated, his aſſaſſination pro- 
cured its ruin. Had he ſurvived a few years, he moft probably 
would have provided for the future ſecurity.of .the Roman Pope: 


NOTE XV. p. 71. ] 


E H E city of Spoletum bad ſuffered greatly by an earthquake. 
The ſtring of prodigies, and portents now mentioned, is made 
further uſe of in Ciceros. de Divinatione, The year fix hundred 
eighty-cight of Rome,twoyears before the era of the preſent conſpi- 
racy, was marked with theſecvents. They happened immediately to 
precede a conſpiracy formingat that time, which was cruſhed in the 
beginning; andCicero avails himſelf of themin thepreſentapplication. 
Tus 
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Tux capitol ſtood upon the Tarpeian rock; was a tower ſtrongly 
fortified, and the garriſon of the city; having ſeveral ſubordinate 
towers diſtributed along the works. Here alſo. was the repoſitory 
of the ſtatues of the moſt eminent and conſiderable men, produced 
in a courſe of time, from the earlieſt days of the republic. 


NOTE XVI. p. 71. [.. 


79 HE Roman laws were engraven on twelve tables of braſs, 
fixed in the capitol; and held in the utmoſt veneration, by 
all ranks of people. 


NOTE XVII. p. 71. IRI. 


A Statue of Romulus, with a fiſſure, which may paſs extremely 
well for the effect of lightning, is now in the capitol at Rome; 
and ſhewn to travellers, as the ſtatue mentioned by Cicero. 


NOTE XVIII P73. [S]. 


T AGES, the offspring of genius, was the firſt who taught the 
Aruſpicinian doctrine to the Etrurians, when he was but 
twelve years old. The Romans, on that account conſidered the 
Etrurians, or Tuſcans, as more ſkilled in the art than themſelves ; 
and had ordained by a decree of the ſenate. that among the Aruſ- 
picinian prieſts, ſhould always be ſix natives of that country; in 
order to preſerve the art of divination pure and unvitiated. Though 
the decrees of fate were to be confidered as mmutable in the fact; 
Tages allowed, that the time of operation might be protracted. to 
any period within ten years, from the date of the decree. 


NO T E XIX. p. 72. [TI. 


OME of the penances, injoined by the Aruſpices, were far 
from mortifying, or painful. Ten days revelling, was no very 
ſevere act of humility and propitiation. 


NOTE 
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Tu ſuperſtition of the Romans, muſt at this period, have 

rendered them blind to the moſt obvious, and groſs impoſi- 
tions; or they would not have ſuffered this paltry trick to ſuc- 
ceed. A ſtatue, which had been two years in the artiſt's hands, 
is fixed at the moment the priſoners were paſſing. If the ſtatue 
had not been ordered before Cicero's firſt information of the con- 
ſpiracy, which muſt have been a period of five weeks, or more; 
there was ſufficient time even then, ſuppoſing diſpatch, to form 
and erect this happy omen. To impute an incident, ſo trivial in 
its nature, ſo capable of being accompliſhed by the moſt common 
and obvious means, to a powerful and preternatural interpoſition 
of the Gods; could proceed from the moſt conſummate aſſurance 
alone, and be received by the groſſeſt credulity only. 


NOTE XXL p. 74 IWI. 


I. Gods, not only interfered generally, to ſave the Roman 
empire againſt the baneful effects of this conſpiracy ; but they 
ated, according to Cicero, a ſubtle and ingenious part. They not 
only induced Catiline to ſelect fools for his aſſociates; but they poſ- 
ſeſſed a ſenſible and ſelf · intereſted people, of exceſſive folly, and a diſ- 
for their own intereſts. They-drew out a chain of miſhaps 
to the number of ten thouſand links ; and took the moſt com- 
plicated means to effect, what might have been accompliſhed, as 
Cicero ſays, by one blow, well aimed at Catiline. How much 
quicker, and more directly ad rem, are the operations of nature, 
than were thoſe of the Roman Gods, according to Cicero.? 


NOTE XXII. p. 74. [XI]. 


ce „ ſhrines, Pulvinaria, were pallets or large cuſhions, 
on which the images * the Gods were Placed and before 
l Which, 
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which, the people proſtrated themſelves. - On certain great feſtival 
days, they banquetted in the preſence of thoſe Gods. On ſimilar 
occaſions, matrons, virgins, and boys, paſſed in proceſſion through 
the ſtreets ; ſinging anthems, in praiſe of the Gods. 


NOTE XXII. p. 75. [Y]. 


WIEN the Mithridatic war was decreed by the ſenate, the 

command of the expedition was given to Sylla. But Caius 
Marius, with the aid of Sulpicius then tribune of the people, at- 
tempted to wreſt it from Sylla; and to procure the appointment 
for Marius. But Sylla, feigning to be upon his way to the ex- 
pedition, returned ſuddenly to Rome; engaged them both in the 
city, routed their adherents, and killed Sulpicius. Marius, fled 
to Africa. 


NOTE XXIV. p. 75. [Zl. 


Cow. OCTAVIUS, was joined in the conſulate with Corne- 

lius Cinna. But being attached to Sylla's party, he procured 
the expulſion of Cinna from Rome, under pretence of his at- 
tempting to paſs laws . pernicious to the republic, and obnoxious 
to Octavius. Thus expelled, a vacancy was declared in the Con- 
ſulate, and Cinna outlawed. _ But Marius returning from Africa, 
and uniting himſelf with Cinna, beſieged, took, and ſacked the 
city of Rome. The ſlaughter of Conſulars, patricians, and com- 
moners, was incredible. The number-of ſenators was ninety, fif- 
teen being of Conſular rank; and among them, Catulus, Merula, 
Craſſus, Scevola, Mark Antony, and Caius Ceſar; all famous for 
their 'oratorial abilities. The number of citizens, who fell in 
Rome, amounted te ſeventy thouſand; beſide the maſſacres in 
other parts of Italy. The ſlaughter was ſo great and univerſal, 
that Furfidius recommended to Marius, a ceſſation of killing, or 
he would leave nobody to command; being then in the way to 
exterminate the Reman race. 
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| Manrvs' party, after the death of Sylla, began to ſhew figns of 
life. His death happened in the Conſulate of Marcus Emilius 
Lepidus, and Quintus Catulns. Lepidus, was. at the head of 
Marius party; Catulus, on the adverſe fide. The diſpute began 
about the interment of Sylla's body in the Campus Martius; 
but ended in the rum. of Lepidus, who raiſed an _ and wag 
defeated. He fled to en and died ſoon after. 


NOTE XXV. p. 77. {44} 


OMPEY, was then in the career of conqueſt, adding Province 
to province ; and carrying the ſovreignty of Rome, into cli- 
mates Regen the reach of its geographical knowledge. 


NOTE XXVI. p. 78. (AB]- 


3 N. HIL jam ab iftis nocrri poteſt. Magna enim eſt, in republic 
© dignitas, qua me Semper racita defendet.” Shakeſpeare 
ſeems to have had this paſſage in View, when he makes the 225 
in Hamlet 7: 
Do not far's our. perſon... 
1 Theres ſuch divinity doth hedge a king, 
That treaſon can but peep to what en 
* Acts little of its wall.” | | 


NOTE XXVII. p. 79. lach. 


Cacao having drawn a parallel between the magnitude of 
Catiline's conſpiracy, and that of any former war or rebellion, 

finds the conſpiracy. of Catiline to be more important than any pre- 
cedent inſtance ; not only in reſpect of the magnitude, but of 
his humane manner of defeating the aim of the conſpirators. 
But this was not ſufficient commendation. Pompey at that time, 
ſtood high in the efteem of the people; the praiſe of his name 
reſounded 
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reſounded in the mouths of men, and was liſped by children. 
Cicero, jealous of this juſt tribute to the victories of Pompey, en- 
deavors to depreciate them by a compariſon with his own ingenuity; 
reminding the Romans, that if Pompey's ſucceſſes were more ſplendid 
and triumphant, his were more important to the general good. Ci- 
cero then artfully introduces the ſubject of his own indemnity ; 
.defirmg that ſplendor and triumph might not bring ſecurity to 
Pompey, while the preſervation of the empire brought ruin upon 
himſelf. They both lived, or rather died as mirrors, to ſhew the 


vanity and inſtability of popular applauſe. 


Tux concluſion however, of this oration, furniſhes a delightful ſ pe- 
cimen of Ciceros amendment, in the particular of vanity. The ſtrain 
in which he cloſes this ſpeech, is a mixture of firmneſs, dignity, 
and modeſty. The conſciouſneſs of having ſerved his country 
well, intentionally if not effectually, is here expreſſed with great 
delicacy, and in ſurprizingly-beautiful language. He declares, with 
the appearance of great intrepidity, and with very ſuperior forti- 
tude, his contempt of whatever envy, or the malice of traitors 
might ſuggeſt; and manifeſts a ſoul replete with every virtue, or 
an unparalleled fi mutation of fach a foul. His promiſes to per- 
ſevere in the cauſe of virtue, in ſpite of every malicious effort; and 
to confirm by his future conduct in private life, any reputation he 
might acquire from the preſent circumſtances in his public ſtation; 
38 they are finely expreſſed, ſo are they ſtamped with every mark of 
ſincerity. But his fears that any future error or cafual. incident of 
life, to which” the moſt virtuous are Hable, ſhould degrade the 
glory of this event, by any appearance of its proceeding from 
chance or accidental merit, and not from a confirmed and rooted 
habit of virtue; are expreſſed i in the moſt elegant terms. And 
they convey fo trong an idea of his poſſeſſing al the attributes of 
virtue, notwithſtanding the nutnberteſs incidents to the contrary ; : 
that mankind might be led to believe, he really 2 them all, 


with ſcarce an alloy. 
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NOT E 5 page AE” (A]-+ 


HE works of Cicero, afford no 7 piece of compoſition, 

than his fourth oration againſt Catiline. His periods in 
general are ſhorter, the language more nervous, and the arrange- 
ment of his. phraſes though leſs florid, yet more harmonious than 
in any other of his orations. The deference he. bears, and the 
weight and importance he aſcribes to Ceſar's opinion, concur to 
ſhew ; what a degree of eminence, and, influence, Ceſar had at 
that time attained, in the eſtimation of Cicero. , Ceſar, was then 
in his thirty-ſeventh year. A period of nature, when every fa- 
culty of the mind is dran to its utmoſt degree of tenſion ; and 
nature indued, with the aggregate of the powers of life. Ceſar 
had been long preparing for the great fcenes he was afterward 
to act; but his rehearſals, though had in the moſt. public man- 
ner, 3 tranſacted with the world, were conducted with ſo much 
3 and diſcretion, to conceal that ver great degree of 


5 excellence 
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excellence with which he muſt appear when the exhibition ſhould 
begin in form. Yet Cicero, whoſe penetration nothing could re- 
ſiſt, whoſe vigilance nothing could elude, was one of the diſ- 
cerning few who ſaw. the ripening greatneſs of Ceſar. He knew 
alſo, that Ceſar, in the conſpirators caſe, was inclined to mercy ; 
while he himſelf, had reſolved upon the execution of the con- 
ſpirators. Nevertheleſs, ſo great was his dread of acting from 
his own opinion in oppoſition to the ſentiments of Ceſar ; that 
he delivered no opinion, but cajoled the ſenate into a decree 
correſpondent with his inclinations. Thus, as a magiſtrate, and 
the agent of the republic, ſecuring himſelf under public authority, 
he accompliſhed his private deſigns in their fulleſt extent. So 
ſheltered and ſecured, Cicero ſtill ſoothed the ſpirit, deprecated 
the reſentment, and implored the concurrence of Ceſar. The 
compliments he tenders, and the adulatory praiſes he beſtows upon 
him, are as highly framed . as the pen of Cicero could effect. 
Throughout the remaining part of Ceſar's life, Cicero is equally 
careful of diſobliging that hero; and contents himſelf always, 
with acting a ſecond, or any, or no part, under Ceſar. Had Ci- 
cero been equally guarded in his conduct toward Antony, he might 
have reſigned / his breath in the courſe of nature. Antony did 
not poſleſs the talents of Ceſar; but he poſſeſſed power, and that 
at the time when Cicero uttered his philippics. Poſterity, at this 
moment, muſt therefore feel regret, that Cicero ſhould have been 
leſs deficient in caution, when 8 Antony, than in differing 


with Ceſar, 


e NOTE H. p. 84. Bl. 


Cen had been attacked in the forum, the courts of juſtice, 

the Campus Martius, and the ſenate. In the latter, he was 
threetenell by Catiline, in theſe remarkable terms : © The re- 
* public has two bodies; the one with, the other without, a 


{© head. The headed body, is of a ſickly conſtitution ; but that 
without, 


« withaut, healthful and 4 Aauridhing.” Of this laſt, Catiline in. 


tended. to make himſelf the head. 


NOTE III. . 01 


'PEUTARCH, in the lives of the Gracchi ſays, that in the early 
1 ages of Rome, no man could be arreſted or ſeized in his own 
houſe for any crime whatever. The cuſtom was, for the cryer 
to cite him to or by the und of er 


NOTE IV. p. 84. [D)]. 


1 Curule Magiſtrates, were the Conſul, "Cenſor, Pretor, and 

Edile. They were ſo denominated, from the chair of ſtate 
or curricle, in which they were carried. In theſe carriages the 
ſeats, or tops, or both, were of 1vory. 


NOTE v. p. 85. LE]. 


F Stoics, ſo far from conſidering death or bodily Mieten 


as painful or a misfortune; inſiſted that both were deſireable 
events, and real * 


NOTE VI. p. 85. [F}. 


UINTUS CICERO, the -orator's brother, with a numerom 

train of relations and friends were preſent, to ſupport the 
_ orator in his deſigns, We are informed that Quintus Cicero, 
from principle, inclined to the moſt ſevere. and vindictive puniſh- 
ments; and that he even urged Cicero on that point. Cicero 
feems not to have e much importuning, to * the ſame 


N 
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NOTE VII. p. 85. [6G] 


TIA. Ciceroꝰs daughter, was one of the moſt accompliſned 
characters, of her own or any other age. She was endowed 
with a beautiful form; her manners were the moſt gentle, inſi- 
nuating, and virtuous 3 and ſhe poſſeſſed a mind, juſtly - framed 
by nature, for receiving knowledge upon ſyſtem, and of producing 
correſpondent excellencies.. Her fears were not the trick of 
artifice, nor the effect of -weakneſs; but the genuine feelings of 
a dutiful and an affectionate daughter, founded on a juſt ſenſe of 
the dangerous ſituation. of a moſt excellent father. 


NOTE VIII. p. 86. III. 


A MASTER engaging his flaves in any enterprize againſt citizens, 

unleſs the ſame circumſtance was. practiſed by the adverſary, 
the Romans deemed diſhonorable. The enemies of Milo adduced 
ſach a charge againſt him, as a great aggravation of his guilt, 
on the occaſion of Clodins* murder. Cicero there defends the 
juſtice of arming flaves; in Catiline's caſe, he conſiders the ſame 


incident as unjuft and mean. 'The cauſes, no doubt, were very 
differ ent, 


NOTE IX. p. 87. III. 


Mixe of Clezro's concluſions are unfair, and drawn Hidden 
the leaſt degree of candor or juſt inference, merely to ſerve 

his purpoſe. This, of all others, is the moſt ſhamefully abſurd. 
That the ſenate ſhould patiently hear ſuch a ſtrong reflection on 
their judgment; and ſuch a manifeſt violation of the common 
principles of reaſon, is aſtoniſhing. © I, qui in cuftodiam nomi na- 
*« tim dati ſunt, fine ulld dubitatione a vobis damnati eſſe videantur.” 
Is there indeed, no difference between committing a + - and 
RAY: him? x | 
NOTE 


NOTE X. p. 88. [K]. 


Delos SILANUS, being one of the Conſuls elect, in taking 
the ſuffrages, was firſt called upon. Our cuſtom in taking 
the votes of peers, is to begin with the perſon of loweſt rank, 


NOTE XI. p. 89. [L]. 


CSR. is here ſuppoſed to allude to Auacide, as a valuable 
right of nature. 


NOTE XII. p. 89. [M]. 


Fe a few criminals among a number of great towns, 
does not ſeem to imply any injuſtice; nor does the difficulty 

of ſecuring the criminals there, appear to be very embaraſſing. Great 
Britain has conſtantly loaded her colonies with the refuſe .of her 
people; and many wealthy and valuable members of ſociety, have 
been produced by that practice. The principal towns were per- 
haps exempt by charter, from the reception of troops, Cicero 
may mean therefore to inſinuate, that the guards, horribiles cuſto- 
dias, were an infringement of the rights of thoſe towns. The 
number of ſoldiers, neceſſary to guard the priſoners then in cuſ- 
tody, could not be very conſiderable. But Cicero, had many 
ſtumbling blocks, always ready to place in the way of thoſe who 
went a different road from himſelf. All wiſe governments have 
found means to evade ſuch kinds of exemption. Imperium in im- 
perio, is an abſurdity ; and one of theſe empires muſt . ſoon be an- 
nihilated. Lyons, a municipal town of France, is by charter 
exempt. from the entertainment of troops, under the denomina- 
tion of ſoldiers, Yet, the Marechauſſees, under the direction of 
government, take very good care of the town. The city of Bruſ- 
ſels, poſſeſſes the right of having garriſon duty performed by the 
citizens. This is performed by them, but the Empreſs Queen, 
of always 
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always quarters one of her beſt regiments there, to ſee that the 
citizens — their duty, ee in a ſoldier-Iike manner. 


Tue circumſtance of * * an k& that never ſhall be reſcinded, 
18 equally abſurd. Such a principle, neceſſarily preſuppoſes per- 
fection in human legiſlation ; and immutability, in the particular 
properties of particular nations. But both theſe circumſtances, 
are falſe ; they are not in nature. Can we ſuppoſe, that a con- 
ſtitution ſhould be ſo formed, to ſuit the conjunctures of all 


ſucceeding ages, both in reſpect of the governed people, and the 


vicinal nations? France, Spain, England, Germany, Denmark, 
Sweden, all the nations of Europe tell us, there is no ſuch perma- 
nency ; for they have all, at different periods, changed the fun- 
damental principles of their reſpective conſtitutions. And in the 
courſe of ſucceeding ages, by a parity of reaſoning, may either 
revert to their original conſtitutions, or experience new ones. 


NOTE XIII. p. 90. [N. 


ICERO's arguments to prove that death is preferable to per- 

petual impriſonment, would not be received either by the 
ſtoics, or our modern philoſophers. Cicero ſays to the ſtoic, 
death is leſs painful than ſlavery, being of momentary duration. 
The true ſtoic, would take this argument for granted ; but reliſh 
it the leſs, for being leſs painful. The modern philoſopher, 
would in all probability, "_ the argument as falſe, in omnes 
partes. 


NOTE XIV. p. 90. [Ol. 
CIicRRO here ſpeaks of hell with ſome kind of confidence, 


and as if he did not diſcredit the belief of a future ſtate of 


puniſhment. But in his Tuſcul. Quæſt. he denies the warde, 
4 ſuch a ſtate, 
3A N O T E 
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NOTE XV. p. 97. [Pl. 


MODERN hiſtory has not complimented the memory of Ceſar 
with higher eulogiums, than Cicero offers to him in his pre- 
ſence. What a glorious emanation of thoſe god - like qualities 
Ceſar afterward diſplayed, muſt have appeared at that early pe- 
r10d, to render him then, an object of ſuch importance! Ceſar 
at that time, had produced no ſign of taking a public and diſtinct 
line in life. That beaming forth, that refplendency of genius, 
which though concealed: from vulgar eyes by Ceſar, was viſible 
to the penetrating view of Cicero, even at ſo great a diſtance from 
the period of diſplay, muſt have had a filent operation. The cha- 
racter of Ceſar, is an object of ſach univerſal admiration, that 
every opportunity of diſplaying his excellencies, is grateful to the 
imagination. n | wh 


NOTE XVI. p. 91. [Q]. 


'T: HE Sempronian law was inſtituted, from a propoſition of 
Caius Sempronius Gracchus. The object was to. prevent any 
citizen of Rome from being put to death, but by the conſent of 
the people publicly aſſembled. Cicero. aims to remove the obſta- 
cles thrown in his way, by this aw. And he mentions that 
Gracchus the author, was killed in direct violation of this very 
law. To ſtop any attempt of referring to the people on behalf 
of the conſpirators, Cicero makes. uſe. of an argument which he 
pretends Ceſar urged in his ſpeech: That in caſes of treaſon, 
* the offenders were not within the pale of this law; having in 
e actu primo, forfeited their rights of denization.” This may be 
good logic; but with us, it» is bad law. To our great happineſs, 
conviction alone; can undenizate a citizen of England. This mode 
of evading the Sempronian law, does more honour to the caſuiſtry, 
than to the law knowledge, or integrity of Cicero. The mode 
was indeed, ſo lame, and defective in itſelf; that he was obliged: 
| tO. 
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to prop and ſupport it, by the authority of Ceſar's pretended 


opinion. 


NOTE XVII. p. 92. IRI. 


(CICERO repeatedly founds his opinion for a capital condemna- 

tion of the priſoners, upon principles of humanity and mild- 
neſs. But can any man, in any perſuit, manifeſt more viſible 
ſigns of a ſanguinary and vindictive ſpirit ? His doctrine, that 
every man of feeling and humanity, in viewing a retaliation of 
death and torture upon the murderer of his deareſt connexions, 
muſt find his ſorrows ſoothed and his anguiſh aſſuaged, is equally 
extraordinary. A view of the ſuffering criminal, be his crime 
what it may, and however juſtly merited the puniſhment; will 
always excite a ſenſation of pity and diſtreſs, not of ſoothing or 
comfort, in the breaſt of humanity. 


NOTE XVII. p. gs. S]. 


(1EERO frequently ſays that one article of the conſpiracy was 

an agreement to murder. every man not embarked in the en- 
terprize. That the ſlaughter was deſigned to be great, is allowed 
on all hands ; but there 1s ſomething romantic and ridiculous, in 
ſuppoſing that was intended to be univerſal. Upon this idea 
however, a man of humor adviſed Catiline to have ſome limitations 
to the maſſacre; or he would have nobody left to command. 


NOTE XIX. p. 95. [Th 
HIS oration was delivered in the forum, then a part of the 
capitol, The capitol, which the preſent ſtate of Rome evi- 
dently ſhews, was ſurrounded with temples. Theſe were of 'great 
uſe to Pompey, when he preſided at the trial of Milo, as recepta- 
cles for his guards ; becauſe in that fituation, they had the com- 
3A 2 mand 
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mand of every avenue to the capitol. Cicero, probably made a 
ſmilar us uſe of the temples. | | 


NOTE XX. p. 96. [U}. 


HE Sempronian law in the year ſix hundred and thirty of 
Rome, transferred the direction of judicial proceedings, which 
before that period had been veſted in the ſenate, to the direction 
of the knights only. Hence aroſe perpetual diſputes between the 
ſenatorial and. equeſtrian orders. Sylla in the year ſix hundred 
and ſeventy-three of Rome, reſtored the ſenate to the full exerciſe of 
its original privileges. But no amicable intercourſe took place till the 
year ſix hundred and eighty three; when Aurelius Cotta fixed the 
direction of juridical cauſes, in the ſenate, the order of knights, and 
the Tribuni Ararii jointly. Cicero inſinuates, that the preſent dan- 
ger ſerved as a cement, to the union of the ſenatorial and equeſtrian 
orders; which though brought together ſeven years before by Cotta, 
had not ſufficiently combined their intereſts. What an admirable uſe 
this great man makes, of every incident ! However foreign to. his 
cauſe, however unconnected with, however diffimilar to the object! 


NOTE XXI. p. 96. [W]. 


HE Tribuni Ararii, in their collective capacity, ſeem to cor- 
reſpond with our public boards of commiſſioners, for ma- 
naging the revenue. The clerks, appear to have been of ſome 
conſideration. They were ordo honeſtus; and the ſecretaries, to 
the ſeveral] pretors, queſtors, and other great officers, were choſen 


6.4 


by lot from among thoſe clerks. * 


NOTE XXII p. 98. [XI. 


Ty ſituation of the ſlaves, was indeed generally, intolerable. 
The e of the Roman maſters, makes their ſituation ap- 
pear 
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pear truly deplorable to a free ſpirit. But, if we conſider the 
ſtate of ſlavery in our colonies, and the Weſt Indies; we ſhall 
find that the blacks of theſe countries, though treated with a rigor 
no leſs dreadful than the Roman, are generally attached to their 
maſters. They ſeem to conſider correction as juſtly their due; and 

even fancy themſelves neglected, if their maſters are remiſs in the 


way of diſcipline. We are told that the Ruſſian ladies — 
imbibed ſimilar notions. 


NOTE XXIII. p. 99. [VI. 


HE PENAT ES, or Houſehold Gods, were twelve ſelected deities. 
They were called in public concerns, Dii patrii; the tutelar 
Gods of the republic; in private life, Dii domeſtici: Being the 
Gods, under whoſe immediate * men draw their firſt 
breath. 


NOTE XXIV. p. 101. [Zl. 


CIPIO AFRICAN US the elder, in the, fifteenth year of the ſe- 
cond Punic war, conducted an army into Africa, and put Han- 
nibal under the neceſſity of retiring from Italy, to cover Carthage 
from the depredations of Scipio's army. He acquired great glory 


by this expedition ; and the addition of Africanus alfo, to his for- 
mer name. 


NOTE XXV. p. 101. [AA]. 


CIPIO AFRICANUS the younger, was adopted by the former 
Scipio. He perſued the war againſt Carthage with ſuch vigor, 
not only to deſtroy the towns, but to extirpate the government, 
and for ever diſperſe the Carthaginian people. Hence, when we 
wiſh the entire ruin or complete demolition, of any nation or 
fortreſs, we ſay e «© Delenda eft Carthago. 


NO TE 
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NOTE XXVI. p. 101. [AB]. 


UCIUS PAULUS EMILIUS, was victor in a great battle 

fought with Perſes, king of Macedon. Perſes, and his fa- 
mily, being brought priſoners to Rome, their perſons, and the 
immenſe ſpoils taken by Lucius Paulus, graced one of the moſt 
ſplendid triumphs ever ſeen in that city; which triumph had been 
— to Paulus, in honor of the victory. 


NOTE XXVII. p. 101. [SE] 


I, Cds prevailed over the Teutoni and the Ambrones, two 
| nations of Gaul, and was alſo victorious over the Cimbri. 
Of thoſe three nations, two hundred thouſand are ſaid to have 
fallen in battle, and ninety thouſand to have been made priſoners. 
Marius was: alſo Cicero's compatriot in a literal ſenſe, being a 
native of Arpinum. Hence a predilection always appears in his 
favor. 


NOTE XXVIIL p. 101. [AD]. 


* victories, and triumphs, are well known to almoſt 
very reader. This paſſage, refers to the glory Pompey was 
acquiring, in the Mithridatic war. Cicero, was ever jealous of 
Pompey's ſucceſſes; though gained in a courſe of action, that in 
no wiſe interfered ith his own. Cicero, in his De Offictts, ſays, 
« Pruftra ſe triumphum tertium deportaturum fuiſſe, mf meo in rem- 
ublicam beneficio ubi tri umpharet, habiturus efſet.” In the pre- 
ſent inftance, Cicero mentions, and with no great modeſty, the 
aero yen of his own conduct, 


NOTE XXIX. p. 103. [AE]. 


HEN Romulus ſeparated the people into two ranks, the pa- 


trician and the plebeian; he gave each plebeian the privi- 
lege 


W 
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lege of chooſing from among the firſt order, any one he might 
think proper to nominate for his protector, or patron ; by which 
laſt appellation, thoſe nominated, were afterward diſtinguiſhed. 
The plebeian, ſo chooſing, was called the client of the patron. 
Both were linked in one common tye of intereſts ; which extended 
to almoſt every circumſtance of life. The patron, was to give 
protection and advice; the client, money and ſervice. In. moſt 
caſes, the connexion was exceedingly advantageous to the patron's. 
fortune. But Cicero ſeems to infinuate, that chentſhips were 
otherwiſe in his caſe. On the contrary, that he was a loſer by 
this ſort of union; and that he did not with to extend thoſe con- 
nexions. 


NOTE XXX. p. 104. [AF]. 


123 debates being ended, the ſuffrages were collected. Thoſe 

of Silanus and Ceſar, are already known. The next ſuffrage 
required, was from Catulus Luctatius. He agreed with Silanus, 
and conſequently, diſſented from Ceſar. Cato, whoſe opinion was 
of great importance upon every queſtion, being next interrogated, 
concurred with Catulus. In delivering his ſuffrage, he went into 
ſome particulars of Cefar's character; and drew ſuch concluſions, 
as Ceſar's ſubſequent conduct ſhewed to be founded in judgment, 
and deep penetration. 


CxsAR, finding a great majority of the ſenate againſt his own 
opinion, and in favor of Cicero's, concerning the execution of the 
priſoners, gave up that point; but endeavored to obtain a remiſ- 
fion of that part of the ſentence, which affected their fortunes. 
He appealed to the Tribunes, and ſeemed to be gaining on the 
favor of the ſenate. When Cicero, conſcious of the importance 
of his principal view, for which he had obtained a decree, the 
* condemnation of the priſoners,” was unwilling; to riſk ſo ſub- 
tantiaF an. acquiſition, for the trifling gratification. of completing; 

© his. 
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his triumph over every oppoſition. Making therefore a merit of 
neceſſity, he relinquiſhed with ſeeming complacency, the motion 
for confiſcating the priſoner's effects. 


Fives then, with the decree he had obtained, and fully ac- 
quainted with the true nature of his ſituation, which required an im- 
mediate uſe of the paſſions of the multitude, now giddy with rage, 
and inflamed by the ſtimulation of their leader; Cicero called 
upon the ſenate to follow him, and ruſhed out of the forum. The 
crowds without, he ordered to form a guard around them; and 
with the impetuoſity of a lion in perſuit of his rouſed prey, flew 
to the priſoners. Lentulus, who was confined on the Palatine 
mount, was the firſt object of his attack. Seizing Lentulus, he 
cauſed him to be conducted through the via ſacra, and by the 
forum, to the priſon ; where he commanded the executioner, al- 


ready prepared for the purpoſe, to begin the work of death. Len- 
tulus having ſuffered, Cicero went next to the place where Ce- 


thegus was ſecured; and brought him in the ſame manner, to 


the ſame end. The executions of Statilius, Gabinius, and Cepa- 
rius, cloſed the ſcene. : 


Tux people, even Cicero's party, who had been urged and pre- 
cipitated by the heat and ſuddenneſs of the tranſaction, to give 
their aſſiſtance further than they intended ; now beheld the pro- 
ceeding with ſome degree of concern and regret. While thoſe, 
who rather favored the priſoners, not yet informed of the whole, 
grew clamorous. Being demanded of thoſe, what was the fate 
of the priſoners, Cicero, afraid to tell their poſitive fate, replied, 
„ They did live.” The night however, was concluded by illumi- 
nations and rejoicings; and no diſturbance enſued in the city, 
though a fray was expected. The executions in Rome, had an 
excellent effect upon the army without, encamped under Catiline. 
Numbers deſerted from the ſtandard of Catiline, and the remains 
being ſoon after attacked by Antony, were entirely defeated, Ca- 
tiline was killed in the engagement. 


Tuvs 
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Tuvs ended one of the boldeſt, and moſt wicked conſpiracies, 


that ever was formed in any age, or by any people; whether con- 


ſidered in regard to malignancy, or extent. The objects of the 
conſpiracy, were the ruin of the greateſt nation, and one of the 
beſt forms of government that ever exiſted; the maſſacre of many 
millions of people, every ſoul not engaged in the conſpiracy being 
doomed to the ſword; and the razing of every city, and every 
building, throughout the empire. So fraught was their plan with 
horror and cruelty, that the conſpirators forgot their own obvious 
intereſts. The entire execution of their projects, would have 
involved themſelves in the greateſt difficulties; and rendered the 
advantages they had formed in their own minds as a conſequence 
of their plan, abortive and nugatory. 


CATILINE's fate, is not only an excellent leſſon to perverted 
genius ; but to modern ſtates likewiſe. Fine talents, applied to 
the purpoſes of debauchery and prodigality, are what every ſtate 
ſhould watch with a jealous eye. Great minds, in any caſe, 
are with difficulty reſtrained, by the common bounds of law, 


or reaſon. In caſes of indigence and diſtreſs, no fetters can 


ſhackle their proceedings. A judicious government, will always 
allure ſuch men to their ſervice. The government, may other- 
wiſe, be aſſured of perpetual oppoſition, or ſome more diſagreeable 
event. No ſum is too large, no offers too conſiderable, for a ge- 
nius of that magnitude we are deſcribing. Such men are the won- 
der of their time, and no period ſcarcely produces more than one 
or two at moſt, of thoſe formidable ſtate-opponents. The greater 
their wants, and the ſtronger their propenſities to evil ; the greater 
the neceſſity of ſoothing and quieting them. Should the rare 
inſtance of a vigorous mind influenced entirely by virtuous 
principles occur; ſuch principles are a ſecurity to the con- 
ſtitution of the ſtate. But nature, who works in common 
caſes with admirable ſkill, and with a tranquil and eaſy progreſs ; 
generally deals otherwiſe by her extraordinary productions. A bold 


and vigorous genius, invariably leads to embroil the poſſeſſor, and 
| 32 | diſturb 
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diſturb ſociety. Such powers, deſpiſe method, and ſpurn forms. 
An extraordinary genius therefore, will always be found the friend 
of government ;- or that government will be very Juſtly ſuſpected 
of weakneſs and inſtability. The examples of vice in an unin- 
formed ſtupid man, operate to the advantage of ſociety. Like 
thoſe nations who inebriate their ſlaves, and exhibit them to their 
children, as objects of an inverſe imitation ; ſo folly and vice united, 
ſerve to deter, and not to allure. But vice, co-operating with 
extraordinary genius, 1s truly formidable indeed, to that ſtate of 
which it is a member. 


NOTES 


8 
. 
r 


IN, DEFENCE OF 


TITUS ANNIUS MILO. 


NOTE I. page 115. [A]: 


HE Romans ſeem to have adopted the Jewiſh practice, of 

wearing ſackcloth and aſhes upon occaſions of contrition 
and humiliation. In trials upon criminal proceſs, the priſoner was 
uſually attired in a coarſe mourning habit, with diſhevelled hair, 
and other marks of neglected dreſs. Sometimes he bore ſuch 
marks of perſonal neglect toward himſelf, as were unpleaſant to 
the ordinary ſenſes of his audience. But Milo, preſuming this 


practice to imply a confeſſion of guilt, and repentance for a crime 


actually perpetrated, neither of which he admitted; appeared ra- 
ther ſplendidly than ſordidly habited, and with every contempt 
for the cuſtom uſually adopted by perſons in his circumſtances. 
Cicero, fearing this deviation from an eſtabliſhed rule, might 
eventually operate to Milo's diſadvantage ; endeavors to poſſeſs the 
judges with an idea, that his unuſual appearance was neither the 


conſequence of contempt nor audacity, but the reſult of that per- 
3B 2 fect 
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fect indifference which innocence ſuggeſted. And he labors par- 
ticularly, to enforce this idea, in the peroration of the ſpeech. 


In this cuſtom of dreſs, the Romans appear to reverſe the idea 
annexed by our legiſlature, to the ſituation of every priſoner 
upon his trial. „They ſeem to have preſumed his guilt from the 
moment of commitment, whereas we affert his innocence, till a 
verdict is given againſt him. Indeed the lenity of conſtruction in 
our judicial proceedings, is ſo very favorable to the priſoner, 
that he is not completely convicted even upon the verdict. 
For, till judgment is pronounced, he 1s neither attainted, nor 
deprived of the jura hominum; but capable in the interval, of 
exerciſing many legal acts, without the leaſt impeachment of 
diſability. 


Tua the genius, integrity and independence univerſally aſcribed 
to the judges upon this trial, ſhould really be influenced to the 
disfavor of the priſoner by the trifling incident of dreſs, appears 
rather extraordinary. Yet, ſeveral authors aſſert the fact, and 
particularly Plutareh ; who ſays, Ix ViT. Cic. © that this confidence 
of Milo's was the principal cauſe of his condemnation.” 


NOTE II. p. 116. IB]. 


„% NON enim corona conſeſſus veſter cinctus eft.” Cicero means the 
citizens, who were generally admitted to public pleadings in 

the forum; and ſurrounded the judicatorial benches in a circular 
form. Inſtead of theſe © accuſtomed miniſters,” Pompey upon this 
occaſion placed a conſiderable number of the nulitary within the 
court. Cicero's ſpirits, always retrograde at the commencement of 
an oration ; now therefore, required every means of encourage- 
ment to ſupport and enable him to proceed. Milo was fo much 
aware of this circumſtance, that he warned Cicero ſtrongly againſt 
furrendering his powers to be the prey of his fears ; and per- 
ceiving 
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ceiving him faulter in the beginning, perſuaded him to have a 
couch brought into court; whereon he might from time to time, 
repoſe himſelf, if approved by the judges. Every ſoothing art, 
and blandiſhment, is uſed in the courſe of this oration by Cicero, to 
ſoften and ſubdue the mind of Pompey; and to protect both orator 
and priſoner. The guards, and other implements of terror, Ci- 
cero ſuppoſes to be placed, as a protection to virtue, and to awe 
vice into decency. So far, therefore, from being diſpleaſed at their 
appearance, he pretends to rejoice in their preſence; while his 
whole frame was a quivering maſs, his very ſoul harrowed up with 
fear, and apprehenſions of violence. See PLuT. V. C. 


NOTE III. p. 116. [Cl. 


CICERO every where fuggeſts, that Pompey was favorably diſ- 
's poſed toward the priſoner. The ſoldiers alſo, in conſequence, 


as being under Pompey s direction. And the citizens of Rome, in 
which number Cicero does not allow the Clodian mobs to rank, 
muſt neceſſarily he preſumes, be well affected to the cauſe he 


eſpouſes. 


Ta Clodian faction, Cicero calls the aſſociates of Clodius 72 
rapinis, et incendiis. Piſo, and Gabinius, two of that faction, are 
ſuppoſed to have procured the conſular provinces to which they 
were appointed, by means of an agreement between them, and 
Clodius. The inſtances of incendiary were, firing the houſes of 
Cicero, and his brother Quintus; and burning the temple of the 
Nymphs. Cicero however, at his return from banifhment was 
amply indemnified for this loſs; both in property and reputation. 
The ſenate cauſed his houſe to be rebuilt, with ſingular marks of honor, 
and with memorials referring to the caufe, and the great autho- 
rity that interfered. When Antony, in his Conſulate, fome years 
after, threatened to force this houſe, and compel Cicero to quit it, 


if he failed to attend the ſenate ; Cicero enhanced the turpitude of 
| the 
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the menace, and the blackneſs of the deſign, by ſuppoſing the in- 
dignity to ſink deeper upon the honor of the —_— than his 


Own. 


NOTE IV. p. 117. [Dl. 


T. Court had been ſitting ſeveral days; but this was the day fixed 

for the final determination of the cauſe. The day preceding, 
Munatius Plancus, tribune of the people; harangued them with 
a ſeditious oration; exhorting them to guard, with the moſt minute 
attention, againſt any effort of Milo, to eſcape. 


NOTE V. P+ 118. LE]. 


(ICERO, in almoſt every oration, blends his own intereſts with 
thoſe of his clients. In the preſent oration, many of his ar- 
guments tend as much to the defence of his own conduct as that 
of Milo. But, no occaſion could better juſtify Cicero in ſuch an 
union of intereſts, than the preſent incident of Milo's trial. 


Mio, was one of the great inſtruments of Cicero's recal from 
baniſhment. Lentulus and Metellus, then Conſuls, were the firſt 
who moved for this event in the ſenate; and Pompey, was the 
principal agent in carrying the queſtion through the houſe. But 
the diſturbances without doors were ſo violent, and the mobs at 
that time under the influence of Clodius, ſo numerous and un- 
governable ; that all the efforts of the ſenate in favor of Cicero, 


without ſome adequately-oppoling power, muſt have proved in- 
effectual. 


Tris power was formed by Milo. He had linked himfelf in 
the ſame chain of politics with Cicero; and was determined to 
ſtand or fall in his perſuits, upon the ſame ground. He there- 
fore embarked his whole fortune, his connexions, intereſt, and 

perſon, 
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perſon, in ſupporting Cicero againſt the Clodians. To the hired 
gladiators of Clodius, Milo oppoſed others of the ſame profeſſion, 
ſelected for their ſuperior bravery, and real indifference about the 
cauſe in which they engaged. To the parties of rabble, ſtimu- 
lated by the riot, profuſion, and bribery of Clodius' agents ; Milo 
preſented yet more numerous parties, equally violent and licen- 
tious, but ſtill better paid. In ſhort, nothing but a man of Milo's 
fortune, reſolution and intrepidity, could have ſtopped the rage 
of the Clodians; ſecured an unbiafſed deciſion from the ſenate ; 
and reſtored Cicero to his native land. 


CiceRo's intermixture therefore, of his own affairs; his inter- 
weaving their intereſts, in one joint concern; and the hearty, 
anxious manner, in which he perſues his defence of Milo; are 
circumſtances, not only juſtifiable and laudable, but truly grate- 
ful. Shall we, ſays Cicero, Spe am liſimorum præmiorum ad 
© rempublicam adducti, metu crudeliſſimorum ſuppliciorum carere non 


% pofſumus.” 
NOTE VI. p. 119. CFI. 


UINTUS POMPEIUS, and Munatius Plancus, the Tribunes, 
remitted no pains, in perſuing Milo to deſtruction. They 
urged an obſolete caſe, where a homicide was adjudged to death. 
Cicero oppoſes this, with many contrary precedents. And he pro- 
duces many caſes where that principle was not allowed to operate 
in any degree whatever. 


NOTE VII. p. 120. [G]. 


HE combat between three deſcendents of the houſe of Horatius 
and three of the Curiatii, in which, all the latter, and two of 

the Horatii were ſlain; is an incident too well known in hiſtory, to 
render a detail of the circumſtances neceſſary. It will ſuffice to 


mention, 
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mention, that the ſurviving Horatius, in his return to Rome, was 
met by his fiſter, almoſt frantic with grief; who demanded ven- 
geance upon him for the death of her huſband, one of the Curiatii, 
killed in the combat. The ſoul of Horatius being fired by the 
| conſciouſneſs of glory recently acquired, expected univerſal gra- 
tulations of joy and triumph. Unable therefore to brook the ill- 
timed interference of his ſiſter, he killed her upon the ſpot. Being 
ſeized, and delivered to the event of the law, which was death; 
he appealed to the people, from whom he received an ample 
and immediate pardon. 


NOTE VIII. p. 120. [H]. 


T Comitia was an aſſembly, or rather aſſembling of the 

people, to elect magiſtrates, enact laws, and other public 
acts, The Comitia was ſometimes held in the ſtreets of Rome, 
near the forum, the courts, or ſenate houſe; generally in the 
Campus Martius; but, almoſt without an exception, ſub dio. The 
number of legal conſtituents, will eaſily explain the neceſſity of 
aſſembling in a ſpacious place. 


NOTE IX. p. 120. [I]. 


** popularity of Tiberius Gracchus ſo far excited the envy 
and jealouſy of his compatriots, that he was killed by 
other ſenators, upon pretence of being too free with his largeſſes, 
and favoring royalty. Mucius Scevola, the Conſul, was called 
upon by the ſenate, to arm the republic againſt Tiberius. But 
Scevola, being otherwiſe diſpoſed, Publius Scipio Naſica, then 
Pontifex Maximus, aroſe, and offered himſelf their leader. Ni 
r ſalvam rempublicam eſſe volunt, me ſequantur.” This was followed by 
an attack of the ſenators upon Tiberius Gracchus, with deſks and 
benches ; by the ſplinters of which, he was mortally wounded. Caius 
Gracchus his brother, was killed, upon ſome ſimilar pretences, about 
twelve 
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** years after. They were the ſons of Scipio the _ who 
erected the Capitolinian gate. 


SeuvRIUs Marius was a Roman knight. In a time of famine 
he diſtributed large quantities of corn among the people, at his 
own expence; which was conſtrued into a deſign of acquiring un- 
lawful power. He was thereupon, killed by Servilius Ahala, maſ- 
ter of the horſe to Quintus Cincinnatus, Dictator, in the year 
three hundred and fifteen, U. C. 


SATURNINUS, heading a mob, which was his duty, being Tr:- 
bunus Plebis; Caius Marius killed him, by order of the fenate. 


NOTE X. p. 120. [K]. 


(CICERO here, refers to Oreſtes, who {ſlew his mother Clytem- 

neſtra, to revenge the death of his father, whom ſhe had 
murdered. Oreſtes was tried by the court of Areopagus; con- 
demned by ſixteen, and abſolved by fifteen * calculi, or ſuffrages. 
But, when the proceedings of the court were laid before Minerva, 
the goddeſs acquitted him. 


NOTE XI. p. 120. [LI. 


THE law of the twelve tables was an abridgment of the Athe- 

nian code, collected by the Decemviri, ſent to Athens for 
that purpoſe. According to Macrobius, in Saturn. a clauſe was 
inſerted in that law; i nox furtum factum ſit, fi in eo aliguis cc- 
* cidit, jure cœſus eo. 


* « Culculi, were black and white ſtones; and conveyed the votes of 
the judges to the ballot, The black, were condemning ; the white, ab- 
ſolving ſuffrages. Hence, © albus lapis, fortunate, or N and ſo re- 
verſely, of the black. 


30 NOTE 
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NOTE XII. p. 127. [MJ 


Tage. name of the ſoldier Cicero here alludes to, was Trebonius. 

The tribune he killed was Cams Luſius, or Luſcius, the ne- 
phew of Caius Marius. The eminent juſtice evinced by Caius 
Marius, in acquitting Trebonius, was the means of facilitating, 
or rather procuring, the third acceſſion of Marius to the Conſulate, 


Wurd we advert to the general profligacy of manners then 
raging throughout the Roman empire, and conſider the particular 
propenſity of every rank of people to this vice; the conduct of 
Marius and Trebonius, will ever be held in great veneration. To 
be free from the vice, was, at that time, a virtue. To deſpiſe, 
contemn, and dare to puniſh ſuch a favorite crime, even by one 
of Marius' exalted fituation, a rare inſtance of honor and mag- 
nanimity. In proportion therefore to the virtue and «bravery of 
Trebonius, was the merit of Carius Marius; who rewarded fo 
rare an exertion of thoſe qualities. 


NOTE XIII. p. 122. [N].- 


ICERQ, now alludes to the Lex Cornelia, de ficariis, promulged 

by Cornelius Sylla, the Dictator. This law was eſtabliſhed, 
to puniſh murder capitally; and, alſo, the carrying a weapon 
with a deſign to murder. Cicero endeavors to diſcharge his client, 
of being in -any ſhape, within the laſt of theſe predicaments. 
«© Milo carried a weapon,” ſays Cicero; „but for the very re- 
<«« verſe purpoſe of that deſcribed in the Lex Cornelia. Milo bore 
his weapon, not to kill, nor even to annoy ;* but, for his Own 
Y defence merely.” 


NOTE XIV. p. 122. [0]. 


Clam had ſome ſevere, and unjuſt prejudications to combat, 
in Milo s caſe, One of the decrees of the ſenate, was very 
nearly 
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nearly equivalent to a previous condemnation. * Publii Clodii 
e cædam contra rempublicam efſe factam judicaſſe. The counſel for 
the proſecution puſhed this argument as a token of the ſenate's 
diſpoſition being inimical toward Milo. Cicero endeavors to parry 
this ſtroke, by referring to ſome intervening reſolves of the ſe- 
nate. But, innumerable circumſtances previous to the trial, and 
during the courſe of it, clearly demonſtrate ; that Pompey, and 
many members of the ſenate, were adverſe to the cauſe of Milo. 


NOTE Xv. p. 123. [Pl. 


bas Ann TRIBUNT, meaning the Tribune Munatius Plancue. 
Ambuſtus, becauſe he continued haranguing the people, and 
_ exciting them to violence; during the time they were burning 
the body of Clodius, and firing the forum. Rendering Ambu/- 
tus, SALAMANDRINE” is a licenſe. That licenſe however, or an 
expungement of the paſſage, was abſolutely neceſſary. 


NOTE XVI. p. 123. [Q ]. 


TH Roman juriſprudence, at this time, was in a very flou- 

riſhing ſtate; and the inſtitutions for law- proceedings, were 
ſo extenſively framed, to be fully competent to every caſe. Cice- 
ro therefore, ventures to expreſs himſelf very ſtrongly againſt the 
neceſſity, and freely againſt the legality, of the court now 
ſpecially inſtituted by Pompey. The Pretor poſſeſſed a juriſdic- 
tion, extending to criminal and civil cauſes. When Publius Clo- 
dius was accuſed of an inceſtuous rape, though a motion was 
made for an extraordinary commiſſion to try him; that motion 
was over-ruled, and juſtice perſued in the ordinary way. The 
inſtances of an extrajudicial mode of proceeding were ſo few, and 
in ſuch particular caſes; not to be fairly adduced as precedents in 
this cauſe. 
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Ha vin had occafion to mention the inceſtuous rape of 
Clodius, and, the incident itſelf being frequently referred to. 


by Cicero; a detail of the wenn may not here be improperly in- 
troduced. 


Amons the Romans, every carnal offence interfering with reli- 
gious rites, was claſſed under the denomination of inceſt, Whereas, 
with us, inceſt ſignifies nothing more, than a particular kind of 
correſpondenee with ſome relation of the other ſex, within a cer- 


: tain degree of conſanguinity, Clodius however, according to the 
firſt definition, was accuſed of the crime of inceſt, 


Ar the ſacrifices of the Bona Dea, a goddeſs ſacred to chaſtity, 
though patroneſs of every incident that can be poſſibly de- 
viſed by women, for their own excluſive pleafures ; Clodius found. 
the means of introducing himſelf in the diſguiſe of a female habit. 
Pompeia, the wife of Julius-Cefar, was the lady, to whoſe ſhrine, 
his particular offerings were ſuppoſed to be directed. But, being 
detected by ſome of the female officers, attendant on the ſolemn 
rites of the Poxa Deg, he was arraigned for the crime. His de- 
fence, was an glibi. Yet though the falſhood of the alibi, was 
clearly proved, by-means of the vigilance and addreſs of Cicero; 
Clodius, by bribing the judges, procured a ſentence of acquittal. . 
Pompeia, the lady on whoſe account he undertook the enter- 
prize; though univerſally allowed to be innocent on that occa- 


fion ; was repudiated by Julius Ceſar, upon pretence, © That 
« Cefar's wite Mould not be — 


NOTE XVL. p. 124. [R]. 


T* 3 way, was the road from Rome, to the city of 
Brunduſium. Appius Clodius Cecus, anceſtor of Publius 


Clodius, paved that part of the road at his own expence, which 
led 
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led from the Porta Capena, to the of of Capua. Thence called 
the Via Appia. 

NOTE XVIII. p. 125. [S]. 


AT Rome, ballots were taken by letters. The abſolving judges, 
put the letter A into an urn ; the condemning, the. letter . 
Waker A is ſtiled, /itera ſalutaris; C, litera triſtis. 


NOTE XIX. p. 126. ITI. 


(CICERO, produces ſeveral inſtances of murder, committed 

under circumſtances of great import to the public; yet no 
new court of. commiſſion was inſtituted in any of thoſe inſtances. 
Marcus Livius Druſus, a man of high extraction, great influence, 
and very powerful elocution; was deſirous of reſtoring the ſenate, 
to the luſtre of its priſtine dignity, which had been greatly ſullied 
by the depredations of the equeſtrian order, under the ſanction of 
Tiberius Gracchus. Druſus, tampered with Tiberius Gracchus and 
his followers, in order, the more effectually, to compaſs his de- 
ſigns. This, neceſſarily, induced profeſſions of attachment, and 
good wiſhes toward the true Latii; and, offers of ſupporting them 
to the prejudice of denizated citizens, and their deſcendents. But, 
being detected in the inſincerity of his profeſſions, before he had 
accomphſhed his views, and ſecured himſelf; a mob entered his 
houſe, and put him to death. Publius Africanus Minor alſo, was 
found dead jn his apartments. Oppoſing the Triumviri, conjoint- 
ly with Caius Gracchus, Fulvius, and Carbo, upon a propoſition 
for dividing the lands; was, univerſally believed, to have brought 
this fate upon him. No enquiry however, was made of murder, 
in any of theſe caſes. 


NOTE 
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NOTE XX. p. 127. [U]. 


＋ HE prince Tigranes, being a priſoner. in the cuſtody of Vale- 

rius, a Roman knight; Clodins, at an entertainment, begged 

. | his releaſe from Flavius. This was inſtantly granted, and the 
prince put on board a veſſel to tranſport him to Afia ; but, the 

veſſel was driven into port again, by a'ftorm. Pompey, hereupon, 

reclaimed Tigranes, as a priſoner ; when Sextus Clodius conduct- 

ing him, according to Pompey's order, was attacked by Flavius, 

who thought his honor concerned in reſcuing the Prince. An en- 

a gagement enſued between the two parties on the Appian way, 


about four miles from Rome; in which Marcus Papirius, a Ro- 
man knight, was killed. 


NO E XXI. p. 127. [W]. 


N OTHING can be more commodious for Cicero's purpoſes, 

than the ſtory of the dagger. The orator hereby acquired a 
very convenient opportunity of enlarging upon the character of 
Pompey ; though Cicero appears not to have made a judicious 
uſe of the opportunity. He . ſeems to have introduced the ſtory 
with many circumſtances that appear ironical, and in a ſtile in- 
clining to the burleſque; though in a high ſtrain of panegyric. 
Other paſſages upon different occaſions, where Pompey is men- 
tioned in this oration, juſtify the opinion; and demonſtrate at the 
ſame time, that Cicero's caution was not the inſeparable compe- 
nion of his eloquence. | 


| | - | 
N OTE XXII. p. 129. [X]. 


(CICERO, having harped upon the ftrings of adulation, . and 

tried every note of its compaſs, in order to ſound the praiſes 

of Pompey ; proceeds to do as much, in honor of the judges. 
He touches this ſubject, with a ary delicate and maſterly _ 
AN 
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and concludes the paſſage with a compliment, very juſtly their 
due, and his own, and not ſtrained with conceit: Ex quibus 
S ille cum opti mos viros legeret, non potuit legere non fludioſos mei. 


NOTE XXIII. p. 131, [J. 


THE oppoſing. candidates were Publius Plautius Hypfeus and 
Quintus Metellus Scipio. They improved their intereſts, with 
OT largeſſes to the people; and, enforced their pretenſions, 
with a conſiderable body of armed men. The bait thrown out by 
Clodius for the Pretorſhip, was the inſtitution of a new colony. 
This was a meaſure always of great popularity. 


NOTE XXIV. p. 131. [Z]... 


E Roman people were, originally, divided into three claſſes 5 

whence the term, Tribes.” By a very rapid increaſe of 3 
population, they came at length, to be formed into thirty-five 
diviſions, or tribes. At every Comitia, or public election, each 
tribe was ſegregated, by a particular incloſure. Clodius endea- 
vored to oppoſe Metellus, or Hypſeus, to Milo; ſo that one of the 
farmer two might be returned Conſul, to the excluſion of the latter. 


NOTE xxv. p. 132. [AA]. 


PERSONS of great landed property, entertained to the number 
of ten thouſand, or more, of thoſe people whom Cicero calls 
ſervos agreſtes, et barbaros. Cicero might juſtly arraign the policy 
of the Roman government, in ſuffering ſuch a force to be main- 
tained by an individual. Europe, did not diſcover the impolicy of 
allowing individuals to fupport an armed force for their own par- 
ticular defence, till fifteen centuries after this period. Since this 
reform in politics, the reſpective nations 708 Europe have been 
much lefs ſubject to internal commotions.. 


NOT E. 
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NOTE XXVI. p. 132. [AB]. 


THE Apennines, are a chain of mountains, that run through 
the middle of Italy proper, Hence, they are called, -and not 
unaptly, „The Back Bone” of Italy. 


NOTE XXVII. p. 132. [AC]. 


HE declaration here mentioned, if really made by Clodius, is 
one of the ſtrongeſt circumſtantial proofs, that could have 
been offered in favor of Milo. Yet, notwithſtanding Cicero refers 
to Favonius, as one who heard Clodius make the declaration, and, 
to Cato, as one to whom Favonius immediately related it; we 
may fairly doubt, whether Cicero retailed this circumſtance with 
a ſtrict regard to truth. Clodius, might probably, utter ſomething 
vindictive againſt Milo, might ſay that one of them muſt ſoon fall; 
or, ſpeak of Milo generally, as an enemy. But there are two reaſons, 
which ſeem to indicate,, that the fact was not exactly as Cicero 
fates, Firſt, becauſe the evidence againſt Clodius would have 
been ſo clear, had he ſurvived after killing Milo; that a man of 
Clodius' judgment, and long training in politics, cannot be ſup- 
poſed to have made ſuch a declaration publicly. And ſecondly, 
had the truth been confirmed by Cato, and Favonius ; the judges 


could not have imputed the murder, or at leaſt the delign of mur- 
der, to Milo. 


NOTE XXVII. p. 132. [AD]. 


| ANUYIUM, was a municipal town, - diſtant -about fifteen 

Engliſh miles from Rome. There ſtood the celebrated temple 
of Juno Soſpita, built by Diomedes, who ſettled in Italy after his 
return ſrom the Trojan war. The Flamen, or high prieſt of the 
temple, was annually appointed by the Dictator of the town; 
and the election and inauguration, were attended with circum- 

Nances 
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ſtances of great pomp and folemnity. Milo was the e and 
3 of Lanuvium. 


Tur word Flamen was a general term for prieſt. Of which 
there were ſeveral ſpecies; as Flamen Dialis, Flamen Martialis, 
Flamen Quirinalis, Flamen Funonis. The word Flamen is derived, 
according to Voſſius, from Flammeum, flame- color; that being the 
color of the ſacerdotal hend covering, or hat. Others, in out 
their enquiries, till they find a thread of flame- color, with which 
the prieſts uſed to tie the covering of their heads in windy ſeaſons. 
The former derivation of Voſſius, ſeems the moſt feaſible, having 
a corroborating circumſtance to ſupport it. At this day, the ſo- 


vereign Pontiff and the Cardinals wear ſcarlet hats, as a badge of 
high ſacerdotal distinction. 


N O E XXIX. p. 133. [AE]. 


56. Cut; et veſtimenta, mutavit.” A ſenator was diſtin- 
guiſhed by his ſhoes ; which were of a peculiar form, and 

cichly ornamented with gold. The ſenatorial robe, was large and 

flowing, compared with the penula, or veſtimentum itinerarium; 


which was a cloſe coat, or cloke, worn by ſenators and others in 
travelling or in ns 


| } 


N'O TE XXX. p. 133. art. 


ph NurLIs Græcis Commtibus.” Men of rank; and fortune, 
among the Romans, generally entertained a number of 
Greeks, principally maſters of the ſciences, and artiſts ; who, 
not only reſided in their houſes, but moved alſo witH their train, 
whereſoever they journeyed, or however ſhort the time they 
continued abroad. The Greeks, at that period, were as eſteemed 
and admired by the Romans, for phitoſophy and the fine arts; as 
tive French and Italian nations are at preſent in England, 
5 3 D danci g 
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dancing and muſic. - The Romans found their advantage, in this 
free and generous intercourſe. A fine taſte in literature, and 
ſome knowledge in the arts, reſulted from their liberality. The 
art of ſculpture, which however, never roſe to a high degree of 
excellence except in Greece; gained, by means of the Greek ar- 
tiſts, at leaſt a decent footing in the Roman empire. Painting in- 
deed, was an art from which the antient Romans never derived 
any conſiderable advantage. The few pieces which remain, ſerve 
only to ſhew, that the Romans were totally devoid of 'taſte and 
genius, in this art. The freſco paintings in the ruins of Pom- 
peia, and other ancient Roman cities, are in general, ſo wretchedly 
executed, to fall below the dignity of criticiſm. But, the im- 
provements in Roman literature, which were chiefly owing to 
the introduction of men of genius from Greece, teſtify beyond a 
doubt, how much the Romans, as well as univerſal poſterity have 
benefited, by that liberal intercourſe we have already mentioned. 
This intercourſe with Greece, was the principle which formed the 
taſte of that, and the riſing age of Rome, for undertakings of the 
higheſt nature. To this we owe, the glorious atchievements of 
the Auguſtan age. Virgil, Horace, Ovid, and the circle of ge- 
niuſſes, which that, and the few ſucceeding eras produced, aroſe 
from that generous ſpirit of entertainment and encouragement, 
which began to prevail in Cicero's days. To this ſpirit, we are 
indebted for the great effects of Cicero's genius. That, though 
ſupreme by nature, was pointed and directed to thoſe great per- 
ſuits, which eſtabliſhed his immortal fame, by the means of 7 a 
Greek education, and Grecian aſſociates. 


T ur lovers of literature, and the FF Y IP of the fine arts, muſt 
derive great pleaſure, in ſeeing a taſte for the ſciences, and an un- 
limited degree of patronage to the profeſſors, the reigning genius 
of the preſent age. The aceeſſton of his - preſent majeſty was the 
auſpicious dawning, that drew aſide the mantle, from the neglect- 
cd, and almoſt-expiring ſciences: His foſtering hand raiſed them 

from 
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from-a drooping and languid, to a vigorous and flouriſhing ſtate : 
While his example animated thoſe, whoſe rank and fortunes cor- 
reſpond with the ſame generous principles, to join in the noble 
perſuit. What the reſult has been, a very inconſiderable acquain- 
tance with the preſent ſtate of the 1 will ſufficiently demon- 


ſtrate. 
NOTE XXXI. p. 133. | [AG]. 


TJ HAT Savors Vivaes, ſuch as Milo and Clodius undoubtedly 

were, ſhould ſcarcely ever travel without their wives, muſt 
ſeem extraordinary to the preſent age. But the fact appears, not 
only from Cicero, in numberleſs paſſages of this oration; but, 
from the concurring teſtimony of cotemporary authors. The 
aſtoniſhment however, will be ſomewhat diminiſhed, when we 
recollect that the wives of thoſe days, were very complaiſant and 
obſequious, to the pleaſures of their huſbands, Inſtead of re- 
fuſing all intercourſe with their miſtreſſes, the Roman wives 
careſſed and courted them; and even joined in their amuſe- 
ments. The Roman wives ſeem indeed, to have truſted to the re- 
turn of paſſion for themſelves, when their huſbands had expe- 
rienced fatiety-eHewhere; and, ſome authors have gravely told us, 
they enjoyed more of the conjugal intercourſe, than wives, whoſe 
huſbands undeviatingly perſue the true line of duty. Grant this 
to be true. Yet, where was that ſupreme happineſs, ariſing from 
a conſciouſneſs of truth, and a faithful attachment to the mar- 
riage vow? Where, the delights of a pure and- undivided heart, 
of genuine, unadulterated paſſion; ſpent upon an object, who re- 
turns all with reciprocal feelings of delight to herſelf ?—Not to be 
found among the Romans. 


NOTE XXXII. p. 133. [AH]. 
. | 2 | 
1 HE Romans, divided the time the ſun remained above the 


horizon, into twelve parts, or hours. Theſe conſequently, 
| 3D 2 were 
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were longer or ſhorter, as the ſeaſon of the year prevailed. 

the latitude and longitude of Lanuvium, the eleventh hour, of the 
fourteenth day of the kalends of february, correſponds with @ 
quarter paſt three in the afternoon; and, * f an hour before 
— in the meridian of London. | 


NOTE XXXIII. p. 134... [Al]. 


T HERE is great confuſion in the relation of the engagement 
between Milo and Clodius; and ſtrong appearance of the ac- 
count being dreſſed by Cicero. All parties agree, that Milo wag 
accompanied by his wife, and ſeveral of her train; beſide many 
youths, and defenceleſs perſons. But theſe alſo admit, that the 
number of armed and able perſons in Milo's train, greatly ex- 
ceeded the number of thoſe collected by Clodius. Had Clodius 
deſigned to attack Milo, might he not, as the fray began near his 
own. houſe, have poured. in ſuch a number of ſervants and work- 
men, as would, have infallibly inſured ſucceſs to the attack; as 
Cicero, ſpeaking of Clodius' extravagance, ſays he had, a thouſand 
workmen employed on his buildings? If. the. attack was preme- 
ditate on the part of Clodius, why were they not ready? They 
might have appeared, without ſuſpicion of being illegally aſſem- 
bled; for Cicero tells us they Ae daf on 598 ph, whack 

Milo was to paſs. 7 '; | 
Ix reſpect to 8 e Milo's journey 3 known to 
Clodius, how does that appear? Clodius might, and undoubtedly, 
did know, that Milo mult be preſent at Lanuvium, on the twen- 
tieth of | January ; but, he could not without the gift of divination, 
know what time of the preceding day, or if at all on that day, 
Milo would paſs: over Clodius' lands. Milo might have performed 
the journey in the night, or in the morning of the twentieth of 
january, the diſtance from Lanuvium, being little more than two: 
hours journey. But, granting that Clodius knew exactly the time 
* 58s, * Milo 
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Milo would appear upon his grounds; df Clodius neceſſarily 
attack him, becauſe he knew the time of his coming? Milo knew 
when, and where to find Clodius. He was apprized that Clodius 
was at his villa ; and the preciſe time of finding him, depended 
upon Milo's pleaſure, when he would chooſe to arrive there; Milo 
beſide, was armed beyond his uſual degree of attendants. Whereas 
Clodius, who had a thouſand men, or more, conſtantly at his 
command, upon the ſpot; did not make uſe of a fortieth part of 
that ſtrength. Theſe circumſtances point out, with tolerable cer- 
tainty, uter utri infidias fecerit ? 


NOTE XXXIV. p. 137. [AK]. 


GEXTUS CLODIUS, was the kinſman of Publius Clodius, and 

his purveyor in politics. Nor did he drop the office, even 
after Publius Clodius' death; for he uſed his body as an inſtru- 
ment of riot, and ſedition, bearing it to the courts, where both 
were conſumed together. Cicero, rallies Sextus with infinite hu- 
mor, and with ſome ſevere ſtrokes of irony, in this paſlage. 


NOTE XXXV. p. 137. [AL] 


THE Palladium of Rome, was an image of Pallas; which in the 

reign of Priam, fell from Heaven into the Trojan dominions. 
The Apollonian oracle, being conſulted about this event, an— 
ſwered; that while Troy contained this image, the city ſhould be 
ſafe. Hence the word Palladium, for ſafety. During the ſiege of 
Troy, the Palladium was carried into Greece, either by Ulyſles or 
Diomedes; and from Greece conveyed to Italy, at the requeſt of 
Eneas. Whatever might be. the means of tranſportation from 
Troy to Rome, there can be no doubt of the fact. For the Palla- 
dium being depoſited in the Temple of Veſta, Metellus, Pontifex 
Maxi mus, ſaved it from the flames, which conſumed that Temple. 


NOTE 
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NOTE XXXVI. p. 138. [AM]. 
T* funerals of the Roman nobility, were conducted with great 


ſolemnity; and charged with numberleſs ceremonies, eſta- 
bliſhed by religious and political decrees. 


Tux waxen images of a deceaſed perſon's anceſtors, which uſually 
adorne d his hall, or porch, were, on this occaſion, carried in the pro- 
ceſſion of the body. One of the relations of the deceaſed, was in- 
joined to pronounce his panegyric, or funeral oration. The trophies 

8 and atchievements of the defunct, and many other incidents of pa- 
geantry, were alſo diſplayed. When the proceſſion arrived at the place 
appointed for the laſt funeral duties, the body was laid on a pile of 

wood, prepared for the purpoſe. The wood was of amomum, 

balm, ſome ſweet ſcented ſhrub, or aromatic tree, and conſecrated 
for the ceremony. When the body was conſumed, the aſhes were 
depoſited in an urn; and the ſpot on which the ſcene was exhibited, 
generally honored with a monument of the deceaſed. 


Srxrus CLopivs, violated moſt of theſe rites. Oration, there 
was none. Image, none. The wood, of elm plank, or whatever 
common ſtuff, the deſks, benches, and tables of the courts, might 
be compoſed. The body, not half conſumed. All theſe omiſſions 
and perverſions, which aroſe clearly, from the exigency of the 


caſe; Cicero chooſes to attribute to profanity, and a contempt of 
the deceaſed, in Sextus Clodius. | 


NOT E XXXVIL p. 140. [AN]. 


HEN Clodius prevailed in the conteſt with Cicero, Cicero 
knowing the ſtrength of his adverſary, immediately propoſed 
for himſelf, a voluntary baniſhment. He firſt, however, ſuppli- 
cated the people, to try their depoſitions in his favor. Clodius, 
with his mobs, perſued him through the ſtreets; and inſulted him, 

| in 
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in a very groſs manner. The friends of Cicero, adviſed him to 
try his ſucceſs at arms. Cicero, could ſupplicate, could beg, but, 
he could not fight. Some of his friends, attempted to ſupply this 
deficiency. A fray enſued, between the Clodians and Ciceronians, 
in which Hortenſius was wounded, Vibienus, and others, killed, 


NOTE XXXVIIL p. 141. [AO]. 


HE Regia, Royal Palace, or Palatium, ſo called from the 
kings of Rome having fixed their reſidence on that hill. The 
hill itſelf, thence alſo, named the Palatium, or Palatine hill. In 
Germany, England, and other modern nations of Europe, at this 
time, the officers of emperars, and kings' palaces, are called Counts. 
Palatine. 


NOTE XXX. p. 141. [AP]. 


I N an attack on Milo's houſe by the Clodians, Milo with the aid 

of his friends, repulſed them; and, had not Clodius concealed 
himſelf in the flight, his fate moſt hkely, would have been ſome 
ſhort time anticipated. 


Milo, and Publius Sextius, were joint Tribunes the year af- 
ter Clodius' Tribuneſhip. Cicero, in his oration for Sextius, 
ſays, that Sextius received twenty wounds ; and eſcaped with 
life, only by feigning himſelf dead. This attack, was a chaſ- 
tiſement dealt to Sextius, for voting the return of Cicero from 
exile. | 


QuinTus FABRICIUS, a tribune. at the ſame time with Milo and 
Sextius, had given his vote alſo for Cicero's return ; which occa- 
ſioned a treatment nearly ſimilar to that of Sextius. 


NOTE 
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N % R XL. p. 147. [AQ ]- 


Ne E popularity Cicero acquired by the ſuppretiien of the Cati- 

linian conſpiracy, alarmed the Triumvirate, Pompey, Craſſus, 
and Ceſar z who then, all joined moſt heartily in oppoſing Cicero. 
In a few years Cicero's popularity ſubſided, and the Clodian faction 
roſe, upon its ruins, to a degree more alarming to the Triumvirate, 
than Cicero's former popularity. Pompey, in the beginning, was 
glad to encourage this faction, as a counterpoiſe to Cicero's power; 
and for that reaſon, ſuffered Clodius to procure the baniſhment of 
Cicero, which Pompey could eaſily have prevented. The heights 
however, to which Clodius afterward afpired, made Pompey as 
deſirous of bringing Cicero back, as he had before been willing 
to baniſh him; and, he therefore, heartily joined the ſenators and 
knights, who by this time were-almoſt unanimous in demanding 
Cicero. And therefore, though the ſenate had decreed ſevere pe- 
nalties againſt a Tribune, Pretor, or perſon of any condition what- 
ever, who ſhould propoſe Cicero's recal ; Pompey, moved the ſe- 
nate, for that purpoſe. To qualify the e he previouſly 
procured an addreſs or decree, of the inhabitants of Capua, for 
Cicero's recal. Legates alſo, from all parts of Italy, came to Pom- 
pey, with the ſame kind of addreſſes; and he then applied to the 
ſenate, for the grant of their demands. The conſequence was an 
unanimous decree, of that order, the vote of Clodius excepted, for 
the reſtoration of Cicero to his native country ; with an exemp- 
tion from every penalty annexed to his ſentence. _ 


NOTE XLI. p. 142. [AR]. 
PoMeEY, upon a former occaſion, continued ſpeaking near ſix 
hours, in favor of Milo ; amidft the ſhouts, hiſfes, groans, and 


other inſults raiſed by the Clodian faction. Nor, could the utmoſt 
efforts of their malice, ſtop him in the proſecution of his ſpeech. 


NOTE 


. . 


NOTE XLII. p. 144. [AS]. 


* R REM, fabulam fiftam, falſam perhorreſcimus : ora omnium 
c atque oculos intuemur. Nibil eft enim tam molle tam tenerum 
* tam aut fragile, aut flexibile, quam voluntas, erga nos ſenſuſque civi- 
„um: qui non modo improbitati iraſcuntur candidatorum, ſed etiam in 
« recte factis ſæpe faſtidiunt.” This deſcription would ſerve ex- 
tremely well, for the ſituation of candidates at conteſted parliamen- 
tary elections m England. No incidents of a man's life, that can 
in the remoteſt degree, agitate the breath of ſcandal, are on ſuch an 
occaſion, neglected, If ſuch be wanting, invention ſupplies the 
oppoſing candidate with others; which never exiſted, but in the 
imagination of the opponent. A man's virtues are depreciated, or 
pervefted into vices ; and, in ſhort, every candidate is a devil, in the 
painting of his adverſary, The Moderns, however, derive this 
conſolation from Cicero's account ; that they are no worſe, in that 
particular, than the nations of antiquity. 


NOTE XLII. p. 145. [AT]. 


00 9 nibil delectaret, quod per naturam fas eſſet. This alludes to 
* a circumſtance, ſaid to have paſſed between Clodius and his 
ſiſter; in which the law of conſanguineous intercourſe, was 
violated. . 


NOTE XLIV. p. 145. [AU}. 


A CCORDING to Cicero, Cato was a judge, upon the ſame prin- 
+-=--ciple, that the late Earl of Chatham made Lord Clive, a ge- 
-neral : Divina forte, by divine intendment, or as the Earl much 
pet ter expreſſed ; © Heaven-born.” 
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NOTE XLV. p. 148. [AW}. 


THE Roman civil law required, in all poſſible caſes, ſeven ſub- 

ſcribing witneſſes to a will. By the expreſſion, teſtamentum 
% ſimul abſignavi, cum Clodio; the heir ſeems to have been alſo re- 
quired to ſubſcribe or teſtify the will ; to qualify himſelf for the 
inheritance. 


W1TH us, an heir, or legatee, cannot be.a witneſs, and in moſt 
caſes, the teſtator chooſes to keep his teſtamentary deſign totally 
unknown to the legatee. Hence, in this country, ariſe many frauds, 
by the ſuppreſſion of wills, to the prejudice of the heir, or legatee, 
who is ignorant of his legal advantage. This, and many other 
looſe principles, which direct the proceedings of teſtamentary law in 
England require a reviſion, which. the legiſlature at ſome future 
period, may perhaps afford, greatly to the benefit of the ſubject. 


NOTE XLVI. p. 149. [AX]. 


Ser concludes, that Clodius muſt have ſet out with a deſign 

to kill Milo, becauſe Clodius left his villa, diſtant ten or 
twelve miles from Rome, at half paſt three in the afternoon, in the 
month of january. This was ſurely a very reaſonable hour; and 
ſo much remaining light, as would have nearly, if not quite, accom- 
panied him to Rome. 


SEVERAL circumſtances have been already mentioned, which ſeem 
to indicate that the attack was originally deſigned by Milo; which 
Cicero either looſely defends, or omits to notice. Among thoſe he 
omits, is one incident which ſpeaks but too plainly: Milo's or- 
« dering Clodius to be dragged from a houſe, when wounded ; and 
« directing him to be murdered. in cold blood.“ 


Har the buſineſs ended 1 in me field, the 1 innocence of both, in 
= - | 8 
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reſpect to an original intention of murder, might be admitted. But, 
the fact juſt related, muſt have influenced the judges to find Milo 
guilty ; and will no doubt, in every man's opinion, fix the guilt 
upon Milo. 


NOTE XVII. p. 152. [AY]. 


Cicero, here touches Clodius character, in a very tender point. 

When Catiline's forces were encamped at Feſula in T uſcany, under 
the command of Manlius, Clodius had once deſigned to join them 
in the conſpiracy ; and actually ſet out upon ſuch an expedition. 
But, changing his opinion upon the road, he returned to Rome, and 
at that time, unſuſpected of the deſign, 


NOTE XLVIII. p. 153. [AZ]. 


ILO, freed twelve of his ſlaves immediately after the conflict 
with Clodius, for their gallant behavior upon that occaſion, 
The ceremony of manumitting a ſlave, was performed by the maſ- 
ter's laying his hand on the head, or ſome part of the flave's body, 
uſing theſe words, © Hunc hominem liberum eſſe volo.“' Not only the 
merits of Milo's ſlaves, in their gallant defence of their maſter, but, 
their ſafety, equally with his own, required the manumiſſion of thoſe 
flaves.” When freed, they were exempt from the queſtion by tor- 
ture, and amenable only in the common forms of juſtice, like every 
other Roman citizen. The ſubſequent ironical examination of Clo- 
dius' ſervants, by Appius, his kinſman ; ſhews how eaſily this law, 
zegarding the queſtion to ſlaves, might be abuſed. According to 
Cicero, no ſlave could be a legal witneſs againſt his maſter, but in a 
cafe of inceſt. And Cicero gives the reaſon for the exemption, in 
that particular caſe, 


vo 
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NOTE XLIX. p. 153. [BAJ. 


PHE rack, or engine of torture, moſt in uſe among the Ro. 

mans, for the purpoſe of extracting a true confeſſion from 
malefactors and ſlaves ; was called equuleus. It was made of wood, 
and in the form of a horfe; but conſtructed to open and cloſe 
with ſcrews, in ſuch a manner to admit and turn the body, at the 


pleaſure of thofe who governed the engine. 


NOTE L. p. 155. [BB]. 


4 ARCE, were little cells, where priſoners, deſigned for the 

torture, were ſeparately lodged. The lawyers, with great 
truth no doubt, called them male manſiones. The ſpecies of 
torture were various, according to the crimes. Fire, the wheel, 
the whip, the wooden-horſe, and preſſure. 


NOTE LI. p. 156. [BC]. 


IN ſome caſes, judgment was finally given by the people; as, in 

the cauſe of Rabirius, on a charge of treaſon. In more exigent, 
and general caſes; for example, the conſpiracy of Catiline, the 
ſenate judged. And again, when the extraordinary delegation of 
« Ne quid detrimenti reſpublica caperet, was delivered to the Con- 
ſal, or Dictator; then the power of judging and ſentencing was 
veſted in the Conſul or Dictator, if he choſe to act folely upon 
that authority. Yet, -neither Cicero in Catiline's caſe, nor Pom- 
pey in Milo's, though fully inveſted with that extraordinary . 3 
choſe to exerciſe it independently of the ſenate. 


NOTE LI. p. 158. [BD]. 


8 pilum or javelin, was a military weapon uſed by the Ro- 


man infantry, about ſeven feet long, headed with a pointed 
iron, 
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ron, weighing about nine ounces, and very much reſembling our 
ptkes. They had others ſimilarly conſtructed, about half that 
length, and proportionably headed ; very much like our ſheriff's 


officers javelins. The Romans were particularly expert, in throw- 
ing theſe weapons. 


NOTE LIM. p. 158. [BE]. 


THE paſſages through Rome were of three kinds. The vici, 

open for carriages, which correſpond with our leading ſtreets; 
the fundulæ, reſembling our courts, being areas open on one fide 
only; and the angiportæ, equivalent to our narrow lanes, or allies ; 
being long and open, but not ſufficiently wide to admit the en- 
trance of carriages. 


NOTE LIV. p. 158. [BF]. 


* \[ALLEOLI,” were bundles of broom, compacted with 

pitch ; which being fired, were thrown in the manner of 

hand-granades, againſt the walls; or upon the roofs of houſes. 
Malleoli, was alſo a term for every kind of combuſtible matter. 


NOTE LV. p. 159. [BG]. 


ICINIUS, whom Cicero calls, Popa neſcio quis de circo max- 
imo,” held the office of Pope, or victim-ſlayer. This, though 

an infamous office, was of ſuperior rank to that of a common 
butcher. He killed the oxen, or heifers, with a hammer, after the 
method practiſed by the modern butchers; but then, he worked 
upon * facred cattle only. There was a. ſpecies of ſacerdotality 


The cattle deſtined to the altar were conſecrated. The knife alſo 
with which the victim was ſlain, was ſanctified. See Cat. Note XVI, 


Qrat. I. p. 333. 


annexed 
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annexed to his character, but not enough to confer any real dig- 
nity upon him. The buſineſs alſo of Popa, was to purify the 
houſe where any perſon digd ; the Romans conſidering every houſe 


ſo circumſtanced, to be in a ſtate of pollution until Popa had fu. 
migated 1t. 


THERE is a reflection conveyed by Circo Maximo. In Rome were 
three circuſſes: the Circus Maximus, the Circus Apollinaris, and the 
Circus Vaticanus. They were places much frequented, like the Cor 
in modern Italy, or es Promenades in France; where very bad, as 
well as very good company, aſſemble in the ſummer evenings. 
About dark, the courſe is left for the excluſive uſe of the former; 
who uſe it for the moſt flagitious intercourfes. The Popa, or demi- 
prieſt, kept a houſe of public entertainment in the Circus Maximus ; 
where, no doubt, every kind of obſcenity was tranſacted. In 
ſhort, Semiſanctus Popa, occupied the joint offices of victim- ſlayer, 


and pimp. Sometimes, he prepared victims for the altar of Jove ; 
at other times, for the altar of love. 


NOTE LVI. p. 160. {BH]. 


(CICERO, makes frequent mention of a concealed weapon, as if 

Milo's innocence upon that charge, was an entire exculpation 
of every other. The ſenator, who preferred this charge againſt 
Milo, was Publius Cornificius. When Milo ſtripped before the 
ſenate, and ſhewed that he had no weapon about him; and, that 
the charge of carrying a concealed one, was falſe and malicious: 
Cicero roſe, and exclaimed, ©* Talia omnia ſunt crimina de Milone 
* perlata.” Milo, committed a breach of ſenatorial by-law, as well 
as modeſty ; in preſenting himſelf naked before the ſenate. But, 
the nn he had received, was ſurely an a ample jaffication- 


NOTE 
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NOTE LVII. p. 163. [BII. 


CICERO now concludes, that he has entirely juſtified Milo, 

againſt the charge for which he was tried; and that the ſer- 
vants of Milo, not Milo himſelf, were the guilty perfons. How- 
ever, ſays Cicero, charge him afreſh; and he may, by a kind of 
legerdemain, ſtill be guilty, though innocent. That is, by a 
GLORIOUS FALSHOOD, * mentiri glorioſe,” he may ſay he commit-. 
ted the murder, becauſe he was preſent when it was perpetrated, 
and approved it, when accompliſhed, 


NOTE LVIII. p. 164. [BK]. 


CISERO 1 ſays, in his De Haruſpicum Reſponſis, that Peſſinantia, 

the ancient ſeat of the goddeſs Cybele, was by Clodius fold | 
to Brogitarus, a Gallo-greek, and a moſt infamous fellow; with 
a command to the. Peſſinantians, to give Brogitarus the title of 


king. 


NOTE LIX. p. 164. [BL]. 


Crophos publiſhed a law, directing that the ifland of Cyprus, 

ſhould be deregnated, and Ptolemy king of Cyprus, formally 
diveſted of his regal dignity; after being expoſed to the public 
view, in his robes and enſigns of royalty. Marcus Cato, was ap- 
pointed to go to Cyprus, with Pretorial dignity, attended by a 
Queſtor, in order to ſell the effects of the Fog net king, and to 


bring the Produce to Rome, 


NOT E LX. p. 164. [BM]. 


ICERO, refers to the pretended plan of aſſaſſinating Pompey 
in the Temple of Caſtor; where a flave of Clodius' was ſaid 


to be ſeized, with. a dagger i in his hand. The fellow. upon exa- 
mination 
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- mination confeſſed, that he was furniſhed with a dagger by Clo. 
dius, and placed there for the purpoſe of killing Pompey ; who, 
upon that account, continued ſame time, retired within his own 
walls. Cicero pretends to compliment, but in fact burleſques 
Pompey, upon this occaſion, Not the fear of his own perſon, ſays 
Cicero, but his exceſſive love for the republic, rendered him ſo 
excecdingly cautious. * Ut intelligo cavebat nagis Pompeius, guam 
timebat, non ea. ſolum quæ ti menda erant, ſed omni no omnia, ne ali. 
* quid vos timeretis.” The jingle, and the ridicule of this paſſage, 
are extremely curious. 


NOTE IXI. p. 164. [BN]. 


; AT Rome was a temple, dedicated to the fountain nymphs ; 
who were Goddeſles, ſuppoſed to be propitious againſt fire, 
for which reaſon the public records were there depoſited, as a 
certain ſecurity againic every danger of conflagration, Clodius 
however, proved too many for the nymphs ; for he ſet their tem- 
ple on fire, 


In this temple were depoſited the returns of the Cenſors, which 
were made every five years, and formed a critique or reviſal, of 
every man's conduct ; each in his reſpective tribe. Clodius, who 
was conſcious that his account in the Cenſor's books was not a 
very creditable one, determined to prevent its appearance at the ge- 
neral return; when the whole was uſually entered, by way of record, 
in the public regiſters. He therefore, made uſe of a moſt infalli- 
ble prevention, in burning them. What a catalogue of vices, 
muſt a five year's reviſal of the Roman rupees conduct afford ! 


NOTE LXII. p. 165. [BO] 


TANICULUM, was a town on the Tuſcan ſide of the Tyber. 


When Janus and Saturn, two well-known gods of Rome, di- 
| vided 
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vided Italy between them. The firſt of thoſe deities, built the town 
already mentioned: the other, built alſo, on the other ſide the 
Tyber, naming his city likewiſe after himſelf, Saturnia. Cicero, 
by a bold figure, makes Janiculum ſtand for Rome itſelf. The 
Pretian, or Prelian lake, lies between Rome and Viterbo. 


TiTvs FuRrAnivs, was Cicero's friend; with whom Cicero 
correſponded when Pretor. Clodius' threat, of bringing a dead 
body into Furfanius' hopſe; requires ſome explanation. In the 
Firſt place, ſuch an action was thought a great indignity ; next, it 
might be done with a view to charge him with murder; again, 
Furfanius muſt have had the trouble and expence of ſending for 
Popa, to purify the houſe; VIDE note LV. or, laſtly, perhaps to 
ſubject Furfanius, to the forfeitnte of his houſe: which might, 
ſo polluted, have been claimed as ſacred property. 


Aeerus CLopivs, ſurnamed Pulcher, is the perſon mentioned by 
Cicero to have had his eſtate ſeized on, by his brother Publius Clo- 
dius. Several of Cicero's letters to Appius, are extant, He was, 
a little time after, appointed to the Cenſorſhip, jointly with Piſo. 


NOTE LXIII. p. 166. [BP]. 


TA ſubſtance of the fixty-three lines immediately preceding 
this reference, is comprehended in .one ſentence-by Cicero. 
But in this inſtance, the tranſlator has taken the liberty of dividing, 
and ſubdividing the ſentence. The delivery of any oration is 
certainly greatly obſtructed, by the inſertion of a ſentence of 
greater compaſs than can be eaſily uttered without a renewal of the 
breath: Or, at furtheſt, the continuance of two ſuſpirations. The 
obſervance of this rule has often interrupted an ardent defire of pro- 
<ceding in every inſtance, as near as poſſible, with the great original. 


1 
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NOTE LXIV. p. 169. [ BQ ]. 


ICERO's ſtudy and travels in Greece, have anſwered purpoſes, 
very beneficial to his intereſt, excluſive of the advantages re- 
ſulting from ſuperior knowledge, and erudition. 


Tur untravelled world, which, in every country, conſiſts. of 
the bulk of the people, is very eaſily cajoled, by the remaining 
part. Thoſe who have really ſeen many ſurprizing things, are, 
with leſs difficulty credited in the relation of others, ſtill more ſur- 
prizing, and even impoſſible. Cicero ſaw very extraordinary 
events in Greece; which he retails as his purpoſe required. 


NOTE LXV. p. 171. [BR]. 


(CIEERO here, pronounces a very juſt eulogium on the charac- 

ter of the Roman people. Hoc animo ſemper omnes futmus, 
e ut quontam noſtra futura eſſet gloria, periculum quoque putaremus.” 
The honor due to Cicero from this ſentiment is however obſcured, 
by the rank egotiſm, which follows. Nam gue mibi contribuenda 
aus efſet, &c. Propofita invidia, morte, pena, qui nibilo ſegnius 
* rempublicam defendit, is vir vere putandus et. And that vix 
VERE, am I, Marcus TUuLL1vs CICERO. 


NOTE LXVI. p. 173. - [BS]. 


THIS invocation favors a little of the buſkin, but was neverthe- 
leſs, well calculated for a Roman audience ; who were generally 
pleaſed with pathetic, and ſometimes with pompous declamation. 


Tur reaſon why the Alban groves and altars, are fo pathetically 
invocated by Cicero, ariſes from the veneration in which they 
were held by the Romans. Their earlieſt anceſtors worſhipped in 
the one, and ſacrificed on the other. Their aſhes therefore, on 

that ſpot, aſſimilated with kindred duſt. Fray 
| I HE 
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Tur Alban altars are hkewiſe ſtiled, the © ſociæ ſacrorum popu- 
* hi Romani. Tarquinius Superbus inſtituted a yearly feſtival in 
honor of Jupiter Latialis. The forty-ſeven cities of Italy were 
invited; and a bullock was ſacrificed on the Alban mount. Latii 
was an univerſal term, for all the people of Italy; whether claſſed 
under their reſpective denominations of Latii, Romani, or Munici- 
pales. In the Latii, all thoſe people had one certain anceſtry, 
formed but one people, and thence of courſe, deſcended from a 
common ſtock. 


NOTE LXVII. p. 173. [BT]. 


HE encounter between Milo and Clodius, happened to enſue 
near a chapel of the Bona Dea. This was too fine a weapon, 
in the hands of Cicero, to be neglected. 


NOTE LXVIII. p. 174. [BU]. 


NA effet damnata.” Many decrees and judgments, had iſ- 
ſued from the forum, againſt Clodius, for crimes com- 
mitted at divers periods. 


NOTE LXIX. p. 175. [BW]. 


OLODIVS, is ſaid to have framed a law for enfranchiſing ſlaves ; 

which he had caufed to be engraven on braſs, and ready for 
promulgation, in cafe he ſhould be elected to the Pretorſhip. 
This muſt have proved a great engine of ftrength, to Tribunes, 
and other officers, immediately connected with the people. 


NOTE LXX. p. 177. [BX]. 


1 Roman ſenate, had the ſingular honor of ſitting upon ap- 

peals from almoſt all the neighboring nations; of arbitra- 
ting their differences; and ſheltering their expelled princes Such, 
4 0 was 
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Was the glory and power of the Roman empire! Such, its repu- 
tation for honor, Faith, and impartiality t 


NOTE LXXI. p. 178. [BY]. 


(00M falcibus.. Theſe falces, or eythes, were implements of 
war. They were ufed in the land ſervice, ta looſen the walls 

of 4 befieged place, by pulling out the ſtones. At ſea, they ſerved to 

hook or grapple with the enemy ; or, to cut their ſails and rigging. 


NOTE LXXII, p, 178, [BZ]. 


O N the evening of the day that Clodius was killed, Milo re- 

turned to Rome; and with his friend Celius, one of the Tri- 
bunes, attempted to appeaſe the mob, which attended the burning 
of the dead body. Celius, harangued the people officially; reite- 
rated the vices and crimes of Clodius' life; and endeavored to gain 
a majority of the rioters, in favor of Milos cauſe. But finding 
that impracticable, both himſelf and Milo, were obliged to retire; 
and had they not aſſumed the dreſs of flaves, would moſt proba- 
bly, have been killed. Several of their friends, who were not ſo 
fertile in their invention, or, ſo fortunate to be provided with a 
diſguiſe ; fell victims to the fury of the ſame mob. 


CEL1US, was the firm friend of Milo, through every ſtage of the 
trial. Pompey paſſed an act, requiring the charge and defence to 
be made in the ſame day; and limited the pleadings on the part 
of the complainants, to two, and on the priſoner's to three hours. 
Celius oppoſed this act, as myurious and unjuſt toward Milo, and 
precipitating the opinion of the judges. The moderation of Celius, ' 
indeed, ſo far deſerted him in the perſuit of his arguments, that 
Pompey became exceedingly irritated ; and threatened if further 
urged, to defend the republic with arms. 


NOTE 
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NOTE LXXIIL p. 178. [CA]. 


dg ERO does very properly, in aſking an excuſe for his digreſ- 

ſions. Clodius' vices and follies, on which the orator has fo 
diffuſively enlarged, were totally unconnected with the point to be 
tried. The life of the moſt conſummate villain, while unconvict- 
ed, 1s as precious in the eye of the law, as that of the moſt vir- 
tuous citizen. Vice and criminality, are objects for the law alone 
to puniſh. Private perſons, aſſuming the right of puniſhing, vio- 
late the laws in a moſt eſſential manner; even ſuppoſing them to 
inflict juſt ſuch puniſhments as the law would have awarded, and 
juſtice conftrmed. Upon a. diſpaſſionate, and regular enquiry of 
law, the ſecurity and happinefs of mankind, entirely depend. And 
ſociety will receive much leſs injury from the eſcape of many vil- 
lains; than from a violation of the general principles of law, in a 
ſingle inſtance. The vices of Clodius therefore, could not in any 
ſhape, juſtify Milo in the murder. They were, in all reſpe&s, fo- 
reign to the queſtion ; and truly, extra cauſam. 


NOTE LXXIV. p. 180. [CB]. 


THE Tribunes, were generally at variance with the ſenate ; 

their views and intereſts, being for the greateſt part, very op- 
polite. - Cicero therefore demands a return for ſuch an unuſual 
favor, as a Tribune's concurring with that order. 


NOTE LXXV. p. 180. [CC]. 


* VIS debiles, is an extraordinary term for ſuch a hardy 
claſs of men, as knights. Milo, however, had good rea- 
ſons for ſtrengthning them. Cicero was their Captain- general; 
they, his faithful truſty ſoldiers, upon every occaſion. 


NOTE LXXVI. p. 181. [CD), 


Mis s popularity, and factions, were purchaſed at no ſmall ex- 


pence. He had inherited three eſtates; from his father, his 
wy mother, 
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mother, and his maternal grandfather. All theſe were diſſipated in 
largeſſes, feaſts, and ſports, for the people. But, according to Ci- 
.cero, Milo's views, in gaining the vulgi, and diſſipating his own 
fortune; was ſolely to procure more ample ſecurity, to the fortunes 
of his brother: ſenators. 


NOTE LXXVII. p. 182. [CE]. | 


{IEERO's diſtinctions, of glory and rewards, are finely conceived. 

Who would imagine, that ſuch highly-varniſhed ſentiments 
could proceed from the mouth of a man, who had very little cou- 
rage; and was not overburthened with patriotiſm #5 


NOTE LXXVIII. p. 182. [CF]. 


TEE Tuſcans, no doubt, rejoiced moſt ſincerely, in the death of 
Clodius. His inroads upon them were who, and fol- 
lowed by indelible marks of his viſitations. 


NOTE LXXIX. p. 186. [CG]. 


THE p pathetic here, ſeems to have been indulged by Cicero, greatly 

at the expence of his patriotiſm. His love of Milo, and his 
feelings for Milo's ſafety, would induce him to call Clodius from 
the grave; who, he has told us, was the ſcourge of the republic. 
Nay, he would inveſt Clodius with unlimited power, could he but 
enjoy the private friendſhip of Milo. 


| EXAGGERATION, and ſtrained truths, in a pathetic peroration, 

. | 8 are very allowable ; but, a direct denial of the very principles all 
the preceding arguments have labored to eſtabliſh, cannot be ſo ea- 

ſily juſtified. This may have the appearance of judging without 

feeling; with a benumbed, torpid, and inſenſible ſpirit. Still, there 

is great truth, in Shakeſpear's obſervation ; ** That, in the very 

<< torrent, tempeſt; and, whirlwind of the paſſions ; the mind ſhould 

* acquire, 
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* acquire, and beget a temperance, that may give it ſmoothneſs ;” 
or, in other words, ſenſe and propriety. 


Tux ſubſequent remarks, on the peroration of this beautiful 
ſpeech, will ſhew ; that notwithſtanding, the few blemiſhes pointed 
out, the body is fair, lovely, and moſt wonderfully engaging. 


| NOTE LXXX. p. 186. [CH]. 
THERE is peculiar grace and propriety in this paſſage. Hujus 


© vos animi monumenta retinebitis, corporis in Italia nullum ſe- 
e fulcrum efſe pattemni ?” Can you, who have ſo often in a private 
as well as public capacity, felt the effects of his generoſity, benevo- 
lence and public ſpirit ; you, among whom he has ſpent three con- 
ſiderable eſtates ; you, whom his bravery and public ſpirit, have 
ſaved from the chains and fetters forged for you by Clodius ; you, 
who experienced ſo many inſtances of his patriotiſm, and ſocial 
virtues : can you, remain at Rome; taſte the ſweets of liberty, de- 
rived from his intrepidity, and heroiſm ; yet, deny him even the 
name of Roman? Can you ſuffer, conſtantly before your eyes, 
the public records, and other monuments of his fame; yet, refuſe 
to let him living, "ſhare in the reſult of his own glory; or, when 
dead, to have his body covered with Roman earth? If you can do 
this ; Milo will ſuffer only as his mind may remain attached to this 
country: his retreat will be, in all other reſpects, an advantage to 
himſelf. Contending nations, will eagerly ſolicit his adoption. He, 
who was rejected, contemned, and ſpurned by his own country, 
which he had reſcued from deſtruction; ſhall find an aſylum 
of glory, of honor, and exaltation, among whatever, people, 
he ſhall condeſcend to inrol himſelf; © Hunc ſua quiſquam ſen- 


«« tentia ex hac urbe expellet, quem omnes urbes, expulſum a vobis, 
« ad ſe vocabunt ?” | | 


NOTE 
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NOTE LXXXI. p. 187. [Cl]. 


; þ ICE RO, takes leave of Pompey, with an artful, though trite, 

and ſtudied compliment. He ſhews, in many parts of this 
oration, a ſtudious deſire of concihating the favor of Pompey ; and, 
for obvious reaſons. But, his compliments are, almoſt every where, 
charged with a vein of ſatire, with ſome oblique or veiled ſarcaſm. 
Cicero's paſſions, and reſentments, were ſtrong. The exertion of 
his utmoſt caution was neceſſary, to avoid their involuntary ope- 
ration; but that frequently failed him, in diſguiſing his feelings 


of revenge. He paid at laſt, a heavy forfeit, for the indulgence 
of thoſe feelings. 


NOTE LXXXII. p. 187. [CK]. 


T E peroration, of Cicero's ſpeech for Milo, exhibits in the 

original, one of the fineſt pieces of writing, in any age, na- 
tion, or language. A reader unacquainted with the narrative, 
would have ſuppoſed from the peroration, that Milo had lain an 
-invader, and repulſed his forces; that, like Manlius, he had ſaved 
the capitol ; or, like Cocles, ſtopped rhe progreſs of an army, by 
his valor alone. In ſuch ſtrong colors of patriotiſm, Cicero has 


painted, the conſequences of a * diſpute between two in- 
dividuals. 


Ix the preſent oration, Cicero ſeems to have exerted himſelf in 
an unuſual manner, to repair the injury his reputation had ſuf- 
fered, by an ineffectual attempt, to ſpeak at the trial. The moſt 
critical judges allow, he has entirely effaced that ſtain of diſgrace, 
by the preſent attempt. The language, is correct, nervous, and 
ſublime ; the ſentiments are bold, judicious, and patriotic ; the 
arguments cloſe, ſubtle, and produced with unuſual regularity. 
And upon. the whole, this oration is undoubtedly, the moſt in- 
genious, the moſt highly finiſhed, in the works of Cicero. 


NOTES 
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'OF THE FIRST 


ORATION, oz PHILIPPIC, 


AGAINST 
MARK ANTONY. 


NOTE I. page 193. [A]: 


CE RO, im copying the term Philippira, from Demoſthenes; 
_4 ſeems to have adopted a fervile, and egregiouſly- mifapplied 
irmitation. The term, where uſed by Demoſthenes, Nad originality 
#ri' propriety; as his orations were directed againft Philip King 
of Macedon. But Marcus Antonius, had never been deſcribed or 
known, by any appellation reſembling Philigpus, Aulus Gellius 
therefore, and other authors, have given the orations againſt An- 
tony, the more rational title of Antonianz. Obedience to cuſtom! 
and long, preſcription however, demand that the title ſhould be 
rendered PHrL1iPPic, in an Engliſh tranſlation. 


NOTE II p. 194. (BY 
WHEN the Lacedemonians prevailed againſt the Athenian fate, 


they appointed thirty rulers, to govern the acquired territory. 
4 I - | Thoſe 


0 
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Thoſe were called Tyranni. The tyranny they exerciſed over the 
inhabitants of their new conqueſts, aided by the ſpirit of liberty, 
rouſed the Athenians, to ſhake off ſo heavy, and diſgraceful a 
yoke. Under Thraſybulus, they effected their deſigns ; and en- 
tirely expelled the Lacedemonians from Athens. Liberty being re- 
ſtored, an act of oblivion took place. To reflect on the conduct 
of any perſon, during the late commotions was rendered highly 
penal. Such an act was particularly neceſſary at that period, as 
many Athenians from compulſion, or other juſtifiable cauſes, had 
been obliged to take a part againſt their country. Dio ſays, that 
Cicero in the ſame manner moved the ſenate for a decree, directing 
a total oblivion of injuries. 


NOTE III. p. 194. [Cl. 


(O3EERO here uſes the plural, by way of amplification. An- 

tony had, at that time, but one child ; and that one alone, 
was the Pax, ßer liberos ejus.” The conſpirators were ſeized 
with ſuch a panic, after the aſſaſſination of Ceſar, that they could 
not be prevailed on to quit the capitol. - Antony therefore, ſent his 
little ſon to the capitol, as an hoſtage for their ſafety. _ By this 
confidential procedure, ſocial meetings were eſtabliſhed the ſame 
evening. Antony, invited Caſſius to ſupper ; Lepidus, Brutus; 
and others of Antony's party, invited the reſt of the conſpirators. 
To ſtrengthen their ſecurity, the province of Crete was aſſigned to 
Brutus; Africa, to Caſſius ; Aſia, to Trebonius ; Bithynia, to Cim- 
ber; and Gallia citerior, to Decius Brutus. But, when Ceſar's 
body was exhibited previous to the funeral, and the oration pro- 
nounced by Antony; the rage of the populace was ſo inflamed, 
that they attacked the houſes of Brutus, Caſſius, and other con- 
ſpirators; and were with difficulty repulſed. Thoſe two leaders, 
then left the city; one proceeding to Antium, the other to Lanu- 
vium, where they remained for ſome time, totally inactive. 


9 2 NOTE 
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NOTE IV. p. 195. [D]. 


_— office of Dictator, was the higheſt the republic could con- 

fer; and the perſon, was generally nominated by the Conſul, 
Hence the term DicTaToR, ** guod a Conſule dicebatur: Though, 
in ſome caſes, the people nominated. At other times, the ſenate, 
and the Interrex, have nominated to that office. Julius Ceſar was 
the Dictator of the ſenate. This office was never moved for, but 
in caſes where extreme danger to the republic was ſuppoſed ; either 
through ill ſucceſs in a foreign war, or from inteſtine commotions. 
The power of univerſal magiſtracy, the Tribunitian excepted, cen- 
tered in the Dictatorſnip. Six months was the utmoſt ſpace of 
time the office could, by law, ſubſiſt: but in critical caſes, that 
term has been extended. Sylla, and Ceſar, obtained grants of that 
office Toe their reſpective lives. 


NOTE v. p. 195. [E]. 


ANTONY „finding how diſguſtful the Dictatorſnips had been 

to the people; propoſed, not only a ſuſpenſion of the 
office, but an abolition for ever. This had the deſired effect; and 
even Cicero himſelf, as he frequently allows, was cajoled by An- 
tony's propoſals on that head. 


NOTE VI. p. 195. U. 


A MATIUS, an impoſtor, aſſumed the name al Caius Marius; 
pretending to be the ſon of the great Marius, and a relation 
of Ceſar. Having indicated many ſigns of a turbulent and ſedi- 
tious ſpirit, and gained ſome degree of popularity ; Antony, with 
the perfect conſent of the ſenate, ordered him to be ſecured, and 
afterward dragged by a hook to the Scalx Gemoniæ. Having 
aſcended the Tarpeian Rock; he was thence precipitated into the 
Iyber. 
3G 2 NOTE 
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OTE VU. p. 196. [6]. 


185 place where a bady was burnt, the Romans called Bh 
g. d. bene g. But here, the term is uſed far the monu- 
ment, which had been erected in honor of Ceſar; and to which, 
ſeveral 1 2 — andy . 


N OTE VIII. p. 196. FH). 


TN populace, headed by Amatius, had erected a column, pit- 

lar, or Gberty-tree'of free ſtone, twenty feet high, exected on 
the Bu of Celar, and unſcribed; © To, Tur FATWER OF wig 
* CounTgY.” The, people performed ſacrifices; offered up their 
vows, and decided their diſputes befoxe this pillar, under the no- 
tion of ſwearing by Ceſar, and making him axbiter of their cauſes, 
This ſoon became a ſcene of daily diſturbance; and the demolition 
of ſuch a favorite ſignal of rendezvous, could not but greatly af- 
fect its votaries and partiſans. Dolabella notwithſtanding, ſet 
about the work, and not only levelled their liberty tree; but pu- 
niſhed the rioters, who oppoſed him in the act. Some were 
banged; and others made a rapid journey, from the brow to the 
baſe, of the Tarpeian rock. This is the inſtance, in which Cicero 
applauds Dolabella's Conſulate; and tenders Antony the compli- 
ment of ſuppoſing, he was conſentaneous in the procedure. 


NOTE IX. p. 196. [I.. 


LJNDER the deſeription of- delixerens of thein country, Cicero 
means the Bruti, Caſſius, and the reſt of the conſpirators. 
The Conſuls, Antony and Dolabella, who bad publicly applauded. 
their conduct in the conſpiracy, ang called them the deliverers of 
their country; were nevertheleſs, privately perſuing the conſpi- 

rators to deſtruction. | 


NOTE 
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NOTE x. p. 196. [KI. 


VE TER ANS, were ſoldiers who had ferved in the Roman army 

twenty years. After which, they were intitled to a retreat in 
ſome colony; and, to a portion of land to ſupport them. When 
Antony returned to Rome, he brought numbers of thoſe veterans 
with him from their retreats ; and thereby, greatly alarmed the ſe- 
nate ; inſomuch, that the ſenators left the city. Thoſe veterans 
were bound in ſtrong ties of gratitude, to the fenate ; as that order 
had conſtantly ſupported their pretenſions. Thoſe in particular, 
who had ſerved under Ceſar, were provided for in an extraordinary 
manner. Thus, they were united to Cefar by the firmeſt attach- 
ment; as they owed their comfortable ſituation, originally, and 
chiefly, to him. He formed them for ſoldiers, led them to victory, 
governed them as the Dictator of the empire; and, by his influence 
afterward, obtained thoſe favorable circumſtances for them, which 
have been already mentioned. No wonder then, that reverence for 
the memory -of Ceſar, their general, their aſſociate, their maſter, 
and their friend ; ſhould prevail, beyond even their reſpect for the 
ſenate. How far they might be juſtified by the true criterion of pa- 
triotiſm in this preference, is unneceſſary now to decide. From the 
common principles of nature however, and from the genuine feel- 
ings of men who cannot be ſuppoſed to poſſeſs a very diſcriminating 
judgment; they ſeem. to have acted uprightly and honeſtly, in ſup- 
porting the perſuit of revenge upon the murderers of Ceſar ; 
whoſe life had been ſo advantageous, and whofe memory, muſt 
conſequently be ſo dear to: them. 


NOTE XI. p. 196. [L]. 


92 H E ſenate were empowered to grant deputations, or leave of 
abſence, to ſuch ſenators as ſhould offer ſatisfactory reaſons. 
Three cauſes, in particular, were adjudged valid. Perſonal fafety; 


the diſcharge of a vow; and, the taking poſſeſſion of an heirſhip 
1 te 
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The firſt, was eaſily ſuggeſted ; and, the ſecbnd always, in every 
man's power. Which of thoſe the orator made uſe of, we are not 
informed ; though the privilege was granted to him' by Dolabella. 
There can be no doubt, that Cicero, who was ſuch a complete maſ- 
ter of omens and auſpices, and made ſo good uſe of them in Cati- 
line's caſe ; would not be deficient in vows, if he had no other cauſe 
of abſence to offer. t 


NOTE XII. p. 196. [NMI. 


S began to entertain great apprehenſions, on account of 

his ſafety. He ſays, he had fixed his return for the kalends of 
january; becauſe, the next meeting of the ſenate, was appointed for 
that time. But, the true reaſon was, that he hoped for more auſpi- 
cious proceedings, toward the republic, and more ſecurity to him- 
ſelf, under another Conſulate. Hirtius, and Panſa, Conſuls Elect, 
were then to enter upon the Conſular office. 


NOTE XIII. p. 197. [N]. 


PEUNDUSIUM, is a city of Calabria, celebrated for a fine har- 

bor. The common paſſage from Rome into Greece, was by 
Brunduſium; there to take ſhipping. Cicero's ſubſtantial reaſons 
for going by the way of Sicily, and avoiding Brunduſium, were ei- 
ther, that he ſuſpected treachery from Antony on the road; or, that 
he did not chooſe to riſk his perſon in Brunduſium. The latter, is 
moſt probable. That place was inhabited by a conſiderable num- 
ber of Ceſar's veterans, and friends; with whom Antony was then 
negociating. 


SYRACUSE, a city built by Archias, ſeven hundred years before 
_ Chriſt, was then the capital of Sicily. Cicero having been Queſtor 
in Sicily, and having made a reſidence of ſome time there; had con- 
ciliated the affections of the Sicilians, the Syracuſans in particular, 

moſt ſtrongly. His whole Queſtorſhip among them, was a ſeries of 
; | h | humane 
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humane and benevolent acts; and his public proceedings, were 
bounded by great moderation. Theſe inſtances excited their love 
and gratitude ſo ſtrongly toward Cicero; that they honored him 
with the title of their patron and defender, in the Roman empire. 
Which title and office, together with their affections, were never 
withdrawn during the life of Cicero. Perhaps Cicero tried the 
Syracuſans, but found them averſe to interfering; or, Antony per- 


haps, had predifpoſed them. 


NOTE XIV. p. 197. [0]. 


],VEOPETRA, is a promontory, almoſt at the Guthern cer 
of Calabria, near Reggio. The promontory, lays oppoſite to 
the north-eaſt boundary of Sicily, at the diſtance of a few miles. 


Rurcrux, or Reggio, was a municipal town. Moſt of the mu- 
mcipal towns had privileges equal with the citizens of Rome. 
Theſe towns were governed by their own laws, uſed their own cuſ-- 
toms, and, were not bound by any reaſon or neceſſity whatever, to 
conform to the decrees of the Roman government. The Roman 
government ſhewed great reſpect to municipal juriſdictions. There 
are few inſtances of their being violated by the Roman power, in all 
the civil diſputes of the empire. They temporized and concurred, 
moſt probably, in every deſign of the Roman government; or in 
an immediate acquieſcence to the reſpective victors, as they by turns 
prevailed : For the troops of the different leaders were alternately 
admitted and ſuccored. 'This ſpecies, of empire within empire, 
cannot long ſubſiſt, if the internal and leſſer power, preſumes to 
aſſert and maintain its privileges. In that caſe, the inferior will 
either involve the greater empire in its own government, or totally 
ceaſe. All political governments, readily allow the municipal towns 
to aſſert their rights; but, they alſo take care to fritter thoſe rights 
into ſome few frivolous cuſtoms, that neither obſtruct the ene | 


nor impair the power of the ſuperior government. 
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NOTE xv. p. 197. IP.. 


ANTONY, harrangued the ſenate, in very ſpecious and concilia- 

tory terms. He fpoke in favor of Sextus Pompeius, the ſon of 
Pompey the Great; then bearing arms in Spain againſt Ceſar's le- 
gates, He propaſed inviting Sextus to return in peace; to order 
him a certain ſum in lieu of his father's effects; and, to make him 
the offer of commanding the marine. The whole ſpeech of Antony 
breathed peace; and his promiſes were ſuch, as enlivened the proſ- 


pects of Cicero. Upon the faith of this ſpeech, Cicero returned; 
if we may credit his own aſſertion. 


NOTE XVI. p. 1798. [Q_]. 


NTONY's inſiſting upon the adminiſtration of the provinces 

of Gaul, was the principal ſaurce of diffention, upon the 

death of Cefar. Thoſe provinces by lot had fallen to Decius Bru- 

tus, and Lucius Plancus. The ſenate wrote to Brutus, to main - 

tam himſelf in his province; and, to oppoſe Antony, if he at- 

tempted to diſpoffeſs him. But Antony afterward, for the fake of 
peace as he pretended, dropt his pretenſions. 


NOTE XVI. P. 199. RI. 


T judicious reader, will readily diſcover the baoſe, fhuſting, 
puſilanimaus ſtate of mind, that took poſſeſſion of Cicero, 
when Antony 's complexion toward the conſpirators ant their party 
changed. From the account Cicero himſelf gives of his journey, 
we may eaſily diſcern a man rid by his fears, and irraſolutely flying 
from place to place; without any fort of pam or method, to re- 
gulate his actions, or direct His ſteps. He neverthelbſs, beaſts as 
loudly of his patriotiſm in this very accounts, as upon amy former 
oc en. Neither the force of earthly, nor heaventy powers, was 
ſufficiently active to waft bim, at a rate equal to the flight of 
his 
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His patriotic ſoul, when he had once formed the deſign of return- 
ing. The meeting with Brutus however, damped the ardor of this 
patriotic flight; and, had not Cicero been too far advanced in the 
Roman territories, the Philippics, in all probability, had been de- 
livered at Athens, or buried in the ſea. But, finding he muſt 
proceed, he takes care to avail himſelf of the circumſtances of this 
meeting. He extracts ſuch information and opinions from Brutus, 
as could not fail to ſerve his purpoſes moſt materially, and then 
retails them to the ſenate. The conduct of Marcus Brutus, in the 
conſpiracy againſt Ceſar, was certainly ſuggeſted by the nobleſt 
"motives, carried on with a firm conviction of rectitude, and 
finiſhed with great intrepidity, and reſolution. Even thoſe who 
Hold the killing of Ceſar to be an infamous aſſaſſination, muſt con- 
template the general character of Brutus with eſteem and veneration. 
But thoſe who juſtify, and approve the confpiracy, will doubtleſs 
look up to him as the firſt of heroes, and the very God of liberty. 
What a different character, Brutus encountered at Velia ! One, 
who loved confuſion, and always ſeized any advantage that might 
be drawn to himſelf from an interference; but would not riſk a 
finger, to inſure ſucceſs to the moſt precious enterprize. The 
expreſſions Cicero uſes in ſpeaking of Brutus, were very juſtly 
his due, at this meeting, and they correſpond exactly with 
that dignity of ſoul, which being innate, never failed nor deſerted 
the great Brutus, Had his principle been right in regard to Ce- 
far; antiquity does not furniſh a character of greater truth, of 
more valor, or, of more inflexible juſtice. 


| NOTE XVIII. p. 200. [S]. 

HE dreadful conſternation excited in the city of Rome by 

HFannibal's march, after the battle of Cannæ, is an event 

well known in hiſtory. Hannibal ſeems to have frightened the 

inhabitants, for his amuſement. He drew his army toward Rome, 

and eneamped within three miles, though he made no attempt to 
3 H beſiege 
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beſiege that city. But in one of his obſervatory excurfions, 1 
threw a ſpear over the walls of Rome; as a mark of the contempt 
in which he held the Roman power. 


NOTE XIX. p. 200. IT.. 


1 * treaty with Pyrrhus, is no. obſcure incident in hiftory. 

His army was advanced within twenty miles of Rome; and 
greatly alarmed the city. The name of Appius Cecus, has been 
tranſmitted to us, and will moſt probably, be conſigned to immor- 
tality ; for the part he took on that occahon. Blind, and decrepit 
with age, he nevertheleſs ordered his ſervants to bring him before 
the ſenate, on his bed, and there oppoſed the granting any condi- 
tions to Pyrrhus, that were derogatory to the dignity of the Roman 
empire. 


NOTE XX. p. 200. [VU]. . 


A SENATOR: who abſented himſelf on any occaſion, except 

when ſummoned. upon a decree: for a triumph, or ſupplication, 
or with leave from the ſenate, was liable to a fine. In other caſes, 
pledges were commonly depoſited by the ſenators, that the fine 
might be immediately levied. But the fubjects, of a triumph and 
ſupplication, not being of a general nature; no fines were. due for 
non-attendance, in thoſe caſes. 


NOTE XXI. p. 200. [WJ]. 


WHEN Clodtus procured the baniſhment of Cicero, he ordered 

Cicero's houſe to be-levelled with: the ground. Upon Cicero's 
recal, a houſe was, built: far him at the publid expence, by a de- 
cree of the ſenate, 


NOTE 
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N OTE XXII. p. 201. [XI. 


1 E Parentalia, were a horrid ſpecies of ſacrifice. When the 

Gods were not fuppoſed to be appeaſed, nor the manes of a 
deceaſed perſon in a ſtate of peace; ſome relation was ſacrificed, 
to procure a quiet repoſe to the deceaſed. The facrifice of brutes, 
feſtivals, and ſports, were generally firſt uſed. But, there are in- 
numerable mſtances, both in the Greek and Roman hiſtory, of 
perſons voluntarily engaging in battle, for the purpoſe of ſacri- 
ficing themſelves at the ſhrines of their defunct relations, in order 
to procure peace to their ſouls. 


NOTE XXIII. p. 203. [VI. 


Doo BTS aroſe, whether all the acts of Ceſar, ſhould be ratified 
; by the ſenate's authority. Thoſe acts contained various and 
extenſive grants; of provinces to ſome, and very conſiderable ap- 
pointments to others. The ſenate, to conciliate parties, agreed to 
the ratification. Calphurnia, Ceſar's widow, delivered all the 
commentaries and memorandums of her deceaſed huſband, into 
the hands of Antony; fearing, that an account might be de- 
manded' of her by the ſenate, and reſtitution to the public required. 
"Theſe papers proved a great treaſure to Antony. But he is 
charged by Cicero, with expunging and altering the acts contained 
in ſome of thoſe commentaries; and inſerting others, agreeable to 
his own perſuits and wiſhes. Thus, ruining the republic, under 
the pretext of its own authority. 


NOTE XXIV. p. 203. [Z]. 


NICERO, calls the veterans, ſoldiers, and artiſans, who ſtood in 
large bodies round the ſenate-houſe, the Aduocati of Antony. 
Cicero, always aſſembled as many friends as poſſible, when he had 
any cauſe depending ; which indeed was the general cuſtom. But 
3H 2 Cicero's 
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Cicero's advocates on that day, were not quite ſo numerous, nor- 
furniſhed with ſuch n. arguments, as thoſe of Antony. 


NOTE XXV. p. 204. [AA] 


HERE is much obſcurity, in Cicero's definition of Ceſar's acts 
and laws. To diſtinguiſh with certainty between Cicero's 
idea of Ceſar's laws, and his acts, is impoſſible. The beſt account 
the text affords is, that there were ſeveral of Ceſar's laws which 
had been ratified by the ſenate, and publiſhed with all the forma- 
lities of the conſtitution. All thoſe. Cicero entirely approved ; but 
ſome of thoſe, Antony and his party were for reſcinding. Cicero's 
anſwer is this: You, Antony, want to maintain all the acts of 
Ceſar as valid, that have only his own ſanction, yet you wiſh to 
aboliſh ſome of his conſtitutional laws; now I, though'I diſap- 
prove many of his acts, concur in confirming all, both laws and 
acts, to oblige your party. Can you therefore, refuſe to agree in 
perpetuating his laws, or, legally-ratified acts? As to the jour- 
nals, memorandums, and forged contrivances of Antony, uſhered 
into the world under Cefar's name; Cicero diſtinguiſhes them very, 
ingeniouſly, and treats the ſubject with great humor. Indeed the 
whole tranſaction concerning laws and acts, is ſo obſcure and. 
involved, that a ſerious diſquiſition would be loſs of time. 


NOTE XXVI. p. 204. [AB]. 


PS, was the goddeſs of wealth, and many other deſireable ac- 
quiſitions; and the mother alſo, of the whole Pantheon. In 

the temple dedicated to this divinity, the. treaſures of the republic 
and of individuals, were uſually lodged. The Temple of Ops was,. 
in fact, the Exchequer. When Ceſar's occaſions required money, 
he made no ſcruple of violating the ſanctuary of the Goddeſs ; and, 
applying her wealth to thoſe occaſions. A great part of this trea- 
_—_ had been depoſited by Pompey and his friends, for the par- 
ticular 
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ticular purpoſe of carrying on the war againſt Ceſar. This, Ceſar 
might ſuppoſe, improved his title to the money; though the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Rome, was the beſt he could poſſibly urge. The enor- 
mity of the crime, lay in entering the temple without the public 
key, But Cefar, like Oliver Cromwell, never gave himſelf much 
trouble about piety or regularity, in accompliſhing what his ima- 
gination ſuggeſted to be right, or his affairs abſolutely required, 
Cicero is indeed, ſo complaiſant to the memory of Ceſar, to ſay, 
that though he could have wiſhed this money returned to the ori- 


ginal proprietors ; yet, if really applied to ſerve the purpoſes of Ce- 
ſar, he thinks there could be no reaſon to complain. 


NOTE XXVII. p. 206. [AC]. 


(OESAR, inrolled a legion of Tranſalpine Gauls; which legion; 

he called ALavpa, or, Tue Lark; from the figure of a lark, 
borne as the regimental creſt. This regiment. did him good 
ſervice; and remained, Antony's' ſtaunch friends. Cicero 
therefore, calls this LIGIO ALaupaRum, Antony's judges ; and 
ſays, that without ſuch judges, he could not carry on his buſineſs . 
according to law. 


NOTE XXVII. p. 207. [AD]. 


Nn publiſhed two ſalutary laws, called De Vi; et, De Mas 

jeſtate. They had nearly the ſame object, and very much re- 
ſembled, the Riot Act of Great-Britain, paſſed in the reign of 
King George the Firſt, 


NOTE XXIX. p. 208. [AE]. 


s Ta Tribunitian power, was very formidable to the Roman go- 
vernment, and indeed, a diſgrace to good legiſlation; parti- 
cularly fo, as the Roman people at large, by the conſtitution of * 


the : 
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the republic, had a negative voice in every legiſlative act. Cicero, 


may therefore, juſtly denominate the Tribunitian power, Furor 
Tribunitius ; for it was ſcarcely ever exerciſed, except to ſtimulate 
the mob to acts of outrage. and miſchief. No civilized nation, 
now retams any ſuch, principle in its conſtitution, as an aſſembly of 


the people. at large. | 
NOTE XXX. p. 208. [AF]. 


F ICERO“s idea of Ceſar's ſhade below, managing the affairs of 

the republic; is extremely well conceived. Cicero ſucceeded 
ſo well in the burleſque, upon this occaſion, that the name of 
Charonite ; Spirits, ſent: by Charon, from the ſhades below ;” 
was afterward app lied to ſuch perſons, as received promotion 
from Antony under the notion of Ceſar's will, or act. 


"NOTE XXXL p. 210, [AG]. 


"CTHING can be more finely imagined, than Cicero's account 
| of Antony's legiſlature. The dialogue between Antony and 
a Queriſt, is maintained with great pleaſantry; and preſents An- 
tony to the public view, in a moſt contemptible light. Cicero 
allows him all the formalities of law, in his proceedings; that the 
Conſuls aſked the proper queſtion , © ConsuLEs POPULUM JURE 
* RQOGAVERUNT ?” and that the people anſwered in the preſcribed, 
conſtitutional form; © Popurus, JuURE scIviT.” But who are the 
people, ſays the Querift, that decree all this? Who, but the guards 
of Antony; whoſe orders were to ſurround the forum, to the ex- 
cluſion of every other perſon. What name can you give to a law, 
under ſuch circumſtances? The law of arms; not, a law of the 
people's. conſent. 


NOTE 
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NOTE XXXII. p. 210. [AH]. 


HERE is ſcarcely a man without ſome good qualities. Anto- 
ny had ſeveral. To deny the fact, would have impugned the 
veracity of Cicero; allowing the fact was therefore, politic. By an 
appearance of candor in the beginning, Cicero gained credit for 
much more than the truth, when he came to relate the bad qua- 
lities of Antony. This was policy; but not quite deep enough. 
Cicero might have ſhone much more with his audience, cajoled An- 
tony, and kept his head firm upon his ſhoulders ; if he had ſome- 
times ſoftened, and not ſo perpetually irritated Antony. 


NOTE XXXIII. p. 210. [Al]. 


BY forefathers, Cicero means Mark Antony, the grandfather of 

Antony, our orator's opponent, who was a ſpeaker of great eſ- 
timation ; he followed the fortunes of Sylla, and was killed by 
Marius. Lucius Ceſar, Antony's maternal uncle, was alſo a man 
renowned for his fine talents; but above all, for his invin- 
cible integrity. 


NOTE XXXIV. p. 211. [AR]. 


(CICERO Boaſts' much of the boldneſs of his aſſertions ; made 
| even in the fuce of danger. But every perſon knew that he 
was unacquainted witlv the features. He had never met the face of 
danger, though he had often ſnunned it. 


NOTE XXXV. p. 213. [AT]. 


T. veterans, were greatly alarmed at the death of Ceſar; and, 
their fears continued, till they Knew what part the Confſlil, or 
Senate, would take: Theſt veterans, owed every enjoyment of life 


to Ceſar ; and wy Jullly" feared, if his enemies ſhould prevail, that 
the 
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the grants he had obtained for them, would be reſcinded. But An- 
tony, ſoon quieted their fears. 


NOTE XXXVI. p. 214. LAN.. 


MARCUS MANLIUS, was called Manlius Capitolinus, from his 

valor in ſaving the ſtate, by retiring to the capitol, when he 
found the city untenable againft the beſieging Gauls. Aſſuming 
ſome ſmall degree of pre-eminence, to which his valor, judgment, 
and the importance of the action, juſtly entitled him; he ſo far ex- 
cited the envy and reſentment of his compatriots, that they ſtarted 
the old charge, a ſuſpicion of affecting dominion,” and ſent him 
precipitately to the bottom of the Tarpeian rock. The deſcendents 
.of the Manlii, were, on the ſame account, forbid to bear the name 
of Marcus. 


NOTE XXXVIL p. 215. [AN]. 


WHILE they fear; let them hate. Oderint dum metuant,” 
was a phraſe in the part of Atreus, in a tragedy wrote 
by Accius. 


NOTE XXXVIII. p. 216. [AO]. 


T HE ſtatue of Pompey, was privately crowned, with a wreath of 

laurel. A glorious proof, no doubt, of the univerſal odium 
againſt Antony. However Cicero, ſpeaking of this trivial inci- 
dent ſays, © Pompeii flatue plauſus infiniti.” 


NOTE XXXX. p. 216. [AP]. 


THE Ap Apollonian games, were ſports inſtituted, either in honor 
of Apollo; for a deprecation againſt peſtilence ; or, for the 

celebration of ſome national victory. At this exhibition, Brutus, 
who was the Pretor, and properly, ſteward of the courſe, did not 
appear, 
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appear, and, for very prudential reaſons. But Atticus, who had 
the ſfewartry deputation ; cauſed the ſports to be exhibited with - 
peculiar magnificence at Brutus' expence. The people, who are 
generally well diſpoſed toward thoſe who entertain them well, 
ſhouted; and gave tokens of applauſe to the abſent Pretor, as 
Cicero interprets. But Antony choſe to ſuppoſe the applauſe 


given to the defunct Accius ; becauſe a piece of his, was then 
under repreſentation. 


NOTE XL. p. 217. [AQ]. 


| WIEN the ſenatorial and equeſtrian orders, join with the ple- 
beian rank; I do not, ſays Cicero, call their approval, mere 
applauſe; this is the tribute of judgment, carries the ſtamp of ap- 
plauſe well placed, and diſcovers a power ready and able, to ſerve 
the object of ſuch united approbation. But, in the preſent caſe of 
Brutus, the difficulty lies in aſcertaining where the applauſe was 
directed: whether, to the abſent Brutus, to his deputy Atticus, to 
Accius, the poet, or, to the gaudy ſhews and ſplendid entertain- 
ments? The players, and pantomimiſts, moſt probably, bore the 
palm of applauſe from all the reſt. 


NOTE XLI. p. 218. [AR]. 


iCFYNICERO, has produced a ſtring of circumſtances, to prove the 
'— unpopularity of Antony, and of Ceſar's cauſe. But moſt of 
them are indeciſive, or not fairly tending to the point, to which 
Cicero means to direct them. Crowning a ſtatue by ſtealth, clapping 
at a play, or enquiring after a ſick man's condition ; are no direct, 
nor indeed any proof, of Antony's unpopularity. But, every opi- 
nion is heard with attention, that iſſues from the mouth of an eſ- 
teemed orator. The well turned period, ſmooth, voluble utter- 
ance, a peremptory manner, and a high tone of voice occaſionally 
exerted ; will tickle the ear, amuſe the fancy, intimidate the minds, 
31 and 
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and faſcinate the judgment, of the moſt reſpectable aſſembly. To 
inſinuate that Cicero was deficient of genius, argument, or of the 
true principles of reaſoning, would be abſurd; nevertheleſs, he often 
debaſes his powers, or was ſo utterly forſaken by them, to excite 


our aſtoniſhment, that a learned and judicious aſſembly, ſhould 
fuffer him to proceed, | | 


88 


OF THE--$ECON:D 
ORATION, oz PHILIPPIC, 


AGAINST 


MARK ANT ON V. 


NOTE I. page 221. [A]. 


> ſecond Philippic of Cicero, is univerſally eſteemed a 
maſter-piece of compoſition, notwithſtanding the many vulgar, 
and indecent paſſages, contained in the oration. Cicero, begins 
with Antony in his carheſt youth, and relates the incidents of his 
life; blending thoſe, which refer to his private conduct, with the 
events of his public adminiſtration, He endeavors to repreſent 
them, like two foul humors, ſo mixed in one conſtitution, that 
no effort of nature can ſeparate them. Cicero however, feems 
happy in tracing them to their ſources; and tranſported, when he 
ſees that they will, at ſome future period, deſtroy his adverſary 
with their coroding impurities. The terms, in which he ad- 
dreſſes Antony, are not the moſt honorable, nor delicate. Though 
endeavors have been uſed, to convey the acrimony and contemptu- 
ouſneſs, without adopting entirely the coarſeneſs of Cicero's terms. 
Nevertheleſs, ſome vulgar expreſſions unavoidably continue. 

| 31 2 NOTE 
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NOTE II. p. 221. [B]. 


HE various definitions of Fate furniſhed by the ancients, are 
now rendered uſeleſs, by the expulſion of the doctrine of Fate 
itſelf, from our preſent philoſophy. But, Edmund the baſtard's 
treatiſe, of The divine thruſting on of fate; is ſo excellent! 
calculated to clear up the matter, that an inſertion of his ſpeech, 
may not be found unapplicable to this paſſage. 


© This is the excellent foppery of the world, that, when 
eye are ſick in fortune, often the ſurfeits of our own 
© behavior, we make guilty of our diſaſters, the ſun, the 
« moon, and ſtars: as if we were villains on neceſſity ; 
fools by heavenly compulſion ; knaves, thieves, and trea- 
cherous, by ſpherical predominance ; drunkards, liars, 
and adulterers, by an inforced -obedience of planetary 


influence ; and all that we are evil in, by a divine thruſt- 
ing on.” 


NOTE III. p. 221. [C]. 


Wir had elapſed, between the quelling of Cati- 

line's conſpiracy, and the preſent diſpute with Antony. The 
part Cicero took upon the former of thoſe occaſions, created him, 
as we have already obſerved, many enemies. Thoſe, were ever 


watching to diſtreſs him, and are what he very juſtly calls, © the 
« foes of the republic.” 


NOTE IV. p. 2a. [DJ- 


ICERO, though not ſo well born as Antony, had fo exalted 
his fortune, raiſed his rank, and, eſtabliſhed his ſituation, 
by means of his genius and elocution ; that he ſtood perſonally, 
upon the higheſt ground of public greatneſs. His character was 

e | TO revered 
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revered in ſuch an extraordinary degree, to reflect a luſtre of dig- 


nity, and to attire. an unbounded reſpect to his perſon, from all 


Claſſes of men. His birth was ſo much forgot, that had he been 
deſcended immediately from a prince, the circumſtance would not, 


Probably, have been remembered to his advantage: ſo great were 


. the qualities of his mind, and fo ſenſible were the Roman people, 
of thoſe qualities. Some few extraordinary inſtances of the public 


favor which he experienced, may not be improperly recapitulated. 


Berore he had accompliſhed his forty-third year, the age re- 
- quired in a Conſul by the Roman conſtitution ; he was elected to 


the Conſulate by the unanimous ſuffrages of the people, though 


. ix competitors of great family-conſideration appeared at the ſame 


. time. When he diſcovered the proofs of Catiline's conſpiracy, 


the ſenate decreed. a thankſgiving in honor of his name. Quod : 


© urbem incendiis, cede cives, Italiam bello, liberavit.“ An honor, 
as he himſelf ſays, in one of his. orations againſt Catiline, never 


granted on ſuch an occaſion; the triumphs of others, being for 
. ſucceſsfully ſerving, his, for ſaving the ſtate: ** Quad catere bene 


. ©: geſta, hac una conſervata republica conflituta eft.” Nothing could 


add more to the luſtre of this decree, than the manner in 
which Marcus Cato gave his ſuffr age : He called Cicero, © Pater 


«. Patrie.”. 


WHEN the Clodian faction prevailed with Piſo and Gabinius, then 
Conſuls, to baniſh Cicero from Rome; ſuch was the attachment of » 
his faithful, and originally co-ordinate knights, that they changed 
their garb, which was a token of great diſtreſs. * Twenty thouſand - 
noble youths attended in ſack-cloth, to ſupplicate a remiſſion of 


* -« Nobiliffimi adoloſcentes, ad viginta millia numero,” Is a great number 


of noble youths, to aſſemble at one time. There are numerous au- 
thorities to ſupport, and. nothing. but the underſtanding to contradict, 
the fact. 


the 
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the ſentence againſt their darling orator, A full ſenate, decreed a 
general change of dreſs, as on the occaſion of ſome public cala- 
mity, At his return from baniſhment to Rome, ſixteen months 
after his expulſion from-thence, the concourſe of people going out 
to meet him, was ſo great; that, as Cicero ſays, © Italy brought 
* him on her ſhoulders to Rome,” Many more incidents of pub- 
lic rewards, highly honorable to Cicero, might be added. 


NOTE V. p. 223. [EL 


THERE is ſomething truly amiable in Cicero's being more 

affected by the charge of violated friendſhip, than any other. 
The whole tenor of his life, leaves no room to doubt of the ſin- 
cerity of this profeſſion. He lived in the moſt genial, and affec- 
tionate manner, with his family, The tenderneſs and friendſhip, 
which ſubſiſted between himſelf, his ſon and his daughter; were 
worthy of imitation, With his brother Quintus, he was always 
upon the moſt affectionate terms; and his friendſhip for Atticus 
is ſo well known, to become proverbial, like that ſubſiſting be- 
tween Pylades and Oreſtes. However dark, crooked, vindictive 
and intereſted, Cicero's politics may have been; we may venture 
to pronounce, that his general conduct in private life was gentle, 


ſocial, and .ingenuous,; his friendſhips warm, W and 
ſincere, 


NOTE VI. p- 223. [F}. 


WIEN a youth of quality aſſumed the virile robe, his friends 
uſually delivered him to the care of forme perſon renowned 
for his learning and integrity. Men of rank, who anſwered that 
deſcription, were generally applicd to; and there was no diſgrace 
in their receiving youths of that deſcription for their pupils. 


NOTE 
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NOTE VII. p. 224. [G]. 


"Fr HE Augurial college at that time, was the higheſt inſtitution : 
of Rome. It was compoſed of nine Augurs, who were in- 


diſcriminately appointed from the patrician or plebeian rank. Their 
dignity was durante vita. 


Cicero, was appointed to the dignity of the Augurate, in the 
place of Marcus Craſſus; when he ſet out on his Parthian. expedi- - 
tion, in the year ſeven hundred, U. C. 


NOTE VIII. p. 224. [HI. 


AF TER the battle of Pharſalia, a battle ſo fatal to Pompey's 

cauſe; Cato endeavored to prevail on Cicero, to take the 
command of the forces. In this, he was aided by ſeveral of Ci-- 
cero's friends, 'The orator however, choſe rather to accept of 
Ceſar's offer; and by a convention between them, came under the 
aſſurance of ſafe conduct, to Brunduſium in Italy. Here he 
found Antony, who indeed, had the life of Cicero in his power. 
But, he could not have exerciſed that power to the prejudice of 
Cicero, without a violation of Ceſar's orders; and a diſſolution of 
every tye of honor, and good faith. Cicero, ſarcaſtically allows 
Antony every latitude of villany, as conſonant to his ſituation, be- 
ing that of a robber heading a banditti; yet denies, that he 
would have acted conſiſtently, even with the honor of thieves, to 
put him to death. He goes further: Suppoſe,” ſays he, © you 
* had really ſpared me, when the reverſe was juſtifiable ? 
« Am I therefore, tamely to ſuffer you, to ſeize on the liberties of 
* my country; and, to be a ſilent ſpectator of Rome's, and my 
* own deſtruction? I had much rather have yielded my life to 
* your power, in the firſt inſtance.” 


NOTE 


tier 
NOTE X. p. 226. [I]. 


| pgoners CRASSUS, a man famous for the exceſs of his-wealth, 

was not well inclined to the intereſts of Cicero z on account 
of ſome ſuſpicions directed againſt him by Cicero, in reſpect to Ca- 
tiline's conſpiracy. Nothing but the interference of Craſſus' ſon, 
who was the pupil of Cicero, and attached to bis maſter; could 
aro prevented a n | 


NOT E KX. p. 227. £75) 


2 TN Chirographo babes ſcientiam gucſtugſam. Alluding to Anto- 
ny's 1 forgeries, in regard to Sn s acts. 


THE particular perſon here alluded to, is ſuppoſed to be Sextus, 

the ſon of Publius Clodius, then under ſentence of interdic- 
tion. Cicero, ſeems to be a little involved with this buſineſs. He 
cannot deny, that Antony ſwore he would not recal this perſon, 
without Cicero's conſent, And Cicero ſeems to allow the meaſure 
to be improper, yet cannot difown, having concurred in the execu- 
tion, But ſays Cicero, I knew there was a lau of Ceſar which re- 
voked the interdiction; and l, therefore, thought my conſent immaterial. 


How mean and flimſy, the ſubterfuges ſuggeſted by fear, or falſhood! 


NOTE XII. p. 229. [M]. 


CEP, killed by Milo; Curio, who with two legions, under 
his command, was cut off at the river Bragada ; and Antony, 
the Hero of the Philippics, were ſucceſſively in the order they are 
mentioned, the huſbands of Fulvia. Fulvia, then the wife of 
Antony, is the canker-worm, which, Cicero ſays, deſtroyed the 
two tirff, and would prove equally fatal to Antony. Cicero's 
Words 
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words are ; © Quoniam id domi ſue eft, quod fuit illorum utrique 
fatale. 


PLuTaRcn ſays, Fulvia was a woman of ſpirit, and not born 
for domeſtic uſes merely. The deſire of governing, was ſo ſtrong, 
and extenſive a principle in her mind, that ſhe thought the ma- | 
nagement of a huſband, ſcarcely an object of ſufficient impor- | 
tance, to work upon. However, ſhe condeſcended to uſe him as | 
an inſtrument, that would clear the way to imperial rule. And 
the courſe of diſcipline, Antony ſuffered under her tutorage, 
brought him tame, tractable, and -complying, into the ſervice of 
Cleopatra. At leaſt Plutarch aſſerts theſe facts. 


FuLv1a, is no where repreſented as an amiable woman. Still, 
this does not juſtify Cicero, in aſcribing the fate of her two de- 
ceaſed huſbands, to her conduct; nor, in the prognoſtication of a 
ſimilar fate to her third. How any part of her behavior, could 
influence Milo to kill Clodius; or, why Curio ſhould be cut off 
with all his forces, becauſe Fulvia was his wife; is not eaſily 
comprehended? Though Antony encountered a violent death, 
Cicero's prognoſtication nevertheleſs proved falſe, in reſpect to 
Fulvia. Antony, ſurvived Fulvia, married again, and was after- 
ward, in more exalted circumſtances than he had ever experi- 
enced. There is ſomething uncandid and unmanly, in Cicero and 
in Plutarch, cenſuring a woman, - becauſe ſhe governed her huſ- 
band. Women are by nature, prone to dominion ; and never fail 
to accompliſh their deſigns, when they have fit objects to work 
upon. In reſpect to Fulvia, though there are many circumſtances 
-of ingenuity, there appears nothing really criminal in her con- 
duct. However, fhe-embraced the firft opportunity of revenge 
upon Cicero; and he paid dear for the liberties he uſed with her 
character. Domeſtic peace, ought not to be diſturbed with im- 
punity. And if a man is happy under his wife's government, why 


zhould he not continue ſo ? 


NOTE XIII. p. 229. IN]. 


HE LUCULLI.” Lucius, and Marcus Lucullus, mentioned as 

approvers of Cicero's Conſulate, were both of Conſular rank. 
The former, poſſeſſed an eſtate of greater revenue than Pompey. 
He triumphed in the war againſt Mithridates, where he acquired 
immenſe property. His gardens are highly celebrated for their 
magnificence ; and the eſtabliſhment of his houſhold, was one of 
the beſt and moſt expenſive, in the empire. A courſe of luxury 
and intemperance, at his table particularly, fo debilitated his 
body and impaired his underſtanding, that he was, at no great age, 
conſigned to the care of his brother Marcus. 


Marcus CRassvs has been already mentioned as famous for his 
exceſſive wealth, which procured him the notice of Ceſar and 
Pompey, and alſo obtained for him the honor of an alliance with 
thoſe great men, under the denomination of the Triumvirate. 


Hor TENs1vs, was eſteemed after Cicero, the beft orator in Rome. 
We may preſume however, that he was no formidable rival to Ci- 
cero; by the great and frequent commendations, the Prince of 
Orators beſtows upon him. 


NOTE XIV. p. 229. [0]. 


Alus CURIO, was a man in great eſteem for his oratorical 

abilities; which Cicero confirms, in his treatife, De Claris Ora- 
toribus. He was Conſul in the year fix hundred 8 even, 
of ” Rome. | 


2 "RILEY Lerrpus, was maſter of the horſe to EN 3 after- 
ward comprized in the Triumvirate, by Auguſtus and Antony. i 


CaienuRNivs Prso, Marcus Glabrio, LuciusVolcatius, and Caius 


* were all men of Conſular rank, and of eſteemed characters. 
| Marcus 
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Marcus Caro, had not attained the Conſular dignity, though 
he had enjoyed the Pretorian. Hiſtory, has ſo minutely explored 
and commended, the actions of this honeſt and patriotic ſenator ; 
that his general character is almoſt as univerſally known, as the 
act of ſuicide he committed when beſieged in Utica. In contra- 
diſtinction to other deſcendents of the ſame houſe, he is called, 
Cato Uticenſis. If the philoſophy of the Stoics had not prevailed 
over the genuine ſentiments of this, in all but death moſt amiable 
character; Marcus Cato, had been handed down to poſterity, as 
uniform a * of virtue, as he undoubtedly is of integrity. 


Cicxko, when he ſays of Cato, Tum quad te Conſulem non 
0 vidit,” ſeems to inſinuate that Cato, who though he ſaw enough 
to juſtify a renunciation of life, being aſſured that ſervitude and 
oppreſſion, muſt be the lot of the Roman people, as a conſequence 
of Ceſar's ſucceſſes ; yet Cato never entertained an idea of Antony 
being Conſul. For, could he have conceived that ; he would have 
readily conceived alſo, that calamities of a much more oppreſſive, 
a much more torturing nature, were at hand: and in that caſe, 
his reluctance of life would have been {till greater. 


N OTE XV. p. 230. [P]. 


Le CESAR, was Mark Antony's maternal uncle. Antony's 

mother, the ſiſter of Lucius Ceſar, contracted a ſecond mar- 
riage, with Publius Lentulus ; who accordingly became the ſtep- 
father of Antony, Cicero, in one of his orations againſt Catiline, 
derives an argument to his own favor, from preſuming, that Lu- 
cius Ceſar, would not have condemned Lentulus, his ſiſter's huſ- 


band, had not his crime been moſt flagrant; and alſo moſt clearly 
proved. 


3 Kʒ 2 | | NOTE 


—_ Cr B78; 


NO TE:XVL..p.237. [Q ]- 


*«® TYIES natalis.”” The anniverſaries of birth-days, were cele-. 
brated with great magnificence, by the Romans. The- 
fluices of carouſal, revelling, and libertiniſm, were then opened; 
and every ſpecies of vice flowed into the entertainment. Cicero, 
conſcious that exceſſive revelling on the occaſion of a birth-day, 
was no great crime; hints, at a perverfion of the inſtitution of 
thoſe feaſts by Antony. Though a man might celebrate his own, . 
and his family's birth days, he ſhould not, ſays Cicero, ſhelter : 
himſelf under the ſame inſtitution, in celebrating thoſe of his pa- 
raſites and buffoons, to increaſe the number of the days of re- 
velling. Antony, as he loved the table, and a ſprightly meeting; 
might, like ſeamen upon a cruiſe, cajole the ſtate out of a few 
birth days, and have his ſemi-demi- ſemi-anniverſaries, all in the 
ſame revolving year. This, however, could be no very great crime. 
But if honeſtly and truly a birth-day; where is the leaſt cauſe for 
animadverſion? The object of the day's debate at Rome, was 


nothing more than an opportunity for Cicero to abuſe Antony. 
NOTE XVII. p. 231. [R]. 


8988 raves, juſt here. He execrates Antony, for not making 

his uncle his adviſer, and director. Should any man among 
us, r reflect upon a miniſter of Great Britain, becauſe he did not 
conſult his father, or great grandfather, for his public conduct on 
every occaſion; would not mankind think him mad? 


NOTE XVIII. p. 232. IS]. 


WHEN any tumult aroſe in the city, the eminent and well- 

diſpoſed citizens ran to the Capitol, to defend the temple of 
Jove, their protector. And, for what was no uſeleſs addition, to 
defend the city's fortreſs, upon the Capitolinian hill. Upon 


alarms 
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alarms of very great moment, they were directly inliſted or inrol- 
led. And thencefor ward, till the ſubſiding of the occaſion, con- 
ſidered as ſoldiers, and ſubject to military law. 


NOTE XIX. P. 234. {TI}. 


MCs of the confiiirature, in Cicero's Conſulate, voluntarily - 

acknowledged their letters; but Ceparius was one, who ac- 
knowledged the treaſon, in conſequence of the public faith being 
pledged to him for his ſecurity. His confeſſion, under the ſeal of 
pardon, was however, moſt ſhamefully violated ; for he ſuffered 
with Lentulus, and the other conſpirators. 


NOTE XX. p. 232. [U].. 


PLUTARCH ſays, the charge againſt Cicero concerning Lentu- 

lus, is falſe; and that the body of Lentulus received every bu- 
rial rite. Had thoſe rites been refuſed, as Lentulus ſuffered for 
treaſon, no reproach could be juſtly attributed to Cicero. 


NOTE XXI. p. 234. [W}- 


ea: A Tyrœis circumſederi. The Ityreans, . were a people in 

whom Antony great confided, and he employed them on 
the moſt critical occaſions. He inliſted a conſiderable number of 
them, in his Parthian expedition. Ityreus, was a city of Parthia; 
and by a figure, ſtood for Parthia itſelf. - | 


NOTE XXII. p. 234. [XI. 


EDANT arma Toge.” A quotation from Cicero's poetical 
works; which all ages have concurred, in conſigning ta 
erpetual execration. Antony had him here, in a net ſpread by 
himſelf. Cicero flounces a little, and endeavors to eſcape ; but he 
was too faſt inſnared, ever to be able to float himſelf in the ocean 


of - 
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of poetry. Proſe was his element; and rhetorical flowers, what 
he cultivated with the greateft ſucceſs. His Cedant arma toge,” 
is'a compliment he had the honor of tendering to himſelf; upon 
occaſion of the ſuppreſſion of Catiline's conſpiracy. 


Ax rox was not the only adverſary, who touched this defect 
with a rough hand. Piſo, galls Cicero moſt immoderately, and 
Cicero winces accordingly. Piſo urged him fo eloſely upon the 
line of poetry; and alſo, upon another jingling conceit, in the 
piece alluded to, Concedat laurea laudi; that Cicero's temper, 
_tittable to bear his ridicale, engaged in a ferious defence of the 
whole poem. In this, he has occafion to quote ſeveral of Piſo's 
remarks, which ſeem to have been moſt excellently levelled ; and 
to have fixed every one of them in a mortal ſeat. Cicero never 
loſt himſelf ſo effectually, as in this very altercation with Piſo. 


| Lord CHESTERFIELD adviſes, never to diſpute the fact of your 
adverſary's ſhot taking place, if you are evidently hit. Heal the 
wound, ſays he, in private; film it over; do any thing but pub- 
licly probe. Take your revenge, nevertheleſs, ſays his lordſhip ; 


but let that be by a freſh ſhot, lodged in ſome tender ſenſitive part 
of your antagoniſt. | | 


A canT term or phraſe, a frightful caricature, are circumſtan- 
ces, which, if well applied and univerſally appropriated, keep 
down the ſpirit and effect of the greateſt genius. We have ſeen, 
in our own times, eminent and great characters, fink under the 
load of a grievous epithet, or a detractive by-name. The phraſe, 
* Cedant arma toge,” was equivalent to a bliſter, when applied to 
Cicero. He winced, he ſhrunk, and the company of ſurgeons, 
could not have rendered the wound ſanable. Through life it 
goaded him; and eighteen hundred years after his death, our 
Ariftophanes has made the wound rankle. 


NOTE 
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NOTE XXII. p. 236. [VI. 


ICERO confeſſes, having endeavored to interrupt the friend- 

{ſhip between Ceſar and Pompey. But not at the time, nor 
upon the occaſion, quoted by Antony. Like a true politician, 
Cicero watched with jealouſy, and with every art ſtrove, to pre- 
vent a junction of two ſuch formidable intereſts ; though without 
ſucceſs. But when he ſaw them by extraneous circumſtances, not 
only divided in intereſts, but avowed enemies to each other ; he 
would have us believe that he endeavored to re-unite them. In 
order, as he ſays, to avert the horrors of a civil war. 


NOTE XXIV. p. 236. [Z]. 


ARCUS BIBULUS, was Julius Ceſar's colleague, but with fo 
httle, or rather no ſhare of power ; that their Conſulate was 
called the Confulate of Julius and Ceſar. Ceſar, at this period, was 
forming that alliance with Pompey and Craſſus, which laid the 
foundation of his future greatneſs. This alſo, was the period, 
wherein Cicero attempted to divide the intereſts of Pompey and 
Ceſar; in which he had, no doubt, the general voice to favor 


him. 
NOTE XXV. p. 237. [AA]. 


183 five years appointment of Ceſar, being expired, Cicero 
© adviſed Pompey againſt a renewal of Ceſar's commiffion. Had 
Pompey liſtened to this counſel, there 1s every reaſon to believe, 
that Ceſar's power never would have riſen to thoſe heights, which 
eftabliſhed him in the Dictatorſhip. Ceſar no doubt, poſſeſſed 
great advantages, by having commanded the principal army of 
the republic, during his firſt five years, in Gaul. But, had Pom- 
pey arranged his proceedings without any regard to Ceſar, as 
Cicero counſelled ; had he, in concert with Craſſus, made uſe 780 


the powers of government they were then inveſted with at Rome; 

or indeed, had they but ordered Ceſar home, before he was ſo 
completely ſtrengthened; in either of thoſe caſes, Ceſar probably, 
would not have attained the ſeat of imperial power. But, ſo far 
was Pompey from adopting Cicero's advice, in regard to Ceſar's 
recal; that he ſent two legions to ſtrengthen his army. 


NOTE XXVI. p. 238. [AB], 


Way conſiders Antony's including him in the number of 
Ceſar's conſpirators, as an act of friendſhip in Antony, and a 
-circumſtance that reflects immortal honor on Cicero. He tells An- 
tony, early in this oration, he is ſo exceſſively ſtupid, conſtantly 
to plead for his adverſary and in his own disfavor ; by miſtaking 
his principle, -by ſome blunder in' the application, or by ſome ob- 
viouſly-falſe concluſion. The circumſtance of the conſpiracy, he 
introduces as an example; ** Tu autem, omnium flultiffime, non in- 
ce felligis, fi eo, quod me arguis; voluiſſe interſici Ceſarem, crimen 
<« fit.” Cicero's example here, is however, manifeſtly falſe. The 
aſſaſſination of Ceſar, was at that time, an act execrated by a great 
majority of the people. One man from principle, a few from in- 
tereſt, and an inconſiderable mob of the dependents of thoſe; 
were indeed, ſanguine in the defence of the aſſaſſination. But the 
majority, or in other words, the multitude, revered the memory 
of Ceſar; curſed his aſſaſſinators; and adored Antony, for vindi- 
cating the honor, and maintaining the acts of Ceſar. What, but 
the popular fury, drove Brutus and the conſpirators from Rome? 
What, but the love of Ceſar's memory, and the juſtneſs of his 
acts; induced the ſenate to approve, and the people to ratify them ? 
And what, but the people's deteſtation of Ceſar's murderers, could 
have ſupported Antony in the meaſures he was then perſuing; to 
the deſtruction of the whole band of conſpirators? Yet Cicero, 
very gravely and confidentially aſſerts, that the murder of Ceſar 
was no- crime, nor reputed ſuch by the people; but on the con- 


;trary, 
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trary, the ſubject of univerſal applauſe, and even of Antony's 
approbation. Both thoſe aſſertions are notoriouſly. untrue. An- 
tony, for prudential reaſons, temporized a very little while after 
the aſſaſſination; and the people, ignorant of the true nature of 
their ſituation and without a leader, were filent. But the moment 
Antony's ſphere of action was a little expanded; the inſtant the 
people found in him, a leader and director; they joined as heartily 
in perſuing the murderers, as Antony could wiſh, or the moſt 
zealous friends of Ceſar expect. Nor did they, from that time 
forward, remit of their diligence in the perſuit. The conſequence, 
as all readers of the Roman hiſtory know, was the ruin, or death, 
of the whole band of conſpirators. 


NOTE XXVII. p. 238. [AC]. 


Neueren Cicero's pretended j Joy, in being claſſed 
with the ** glorious band ;” he ſpares no pains, to diſcharge 
himſelf of the imputation of Ceſar's murder. Could I be ſuſpected 
of adviſing this, or that conſpirator, to ſuch a meaſure? No. Then 
follow his reaſons, againſt the probability of his adviſing them. 
Some of thoſe reaſons are curious, The two Brutus's could not 
want Cicero's counſel, becauſe they had two ſtatues to direct their pro- 
ceedings. Caſſius could not, becauſe he had one anceſtor who 
aimed at regal power, and another ſo averſe to perſonal dominion, 
that he killed the former, his ſon, for aiming at power. As Caſ—- 
ſius, the conſpirator, inherited the blood of both; might he not, 
upon Cicero's own principle, have at leaſt a fluctuating ſpirit, in 
the point of regnum affeffantem? Caius Trebonius, Cicero could 
not perſuade, becauſe he never dared to perſuade him on any oc- 
caſion. However, he honors him particularly, for the part he 
took in the bloody buſineſs ; becauſe he was Cefar's friend. Cicero 
obſerves, very patriotically indeed, that this Trebonius ſhewed 
great magnanimity, in ſacrificing the ſocial, at the ſhrine of the 
patriotic. affections. Tullius Cimber, could not poſſibly be in- 
| 3L fluenced 
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fluenced by Cicero, Cicero did not think him capable of ſuch an 
act ; however, having proved himſelf capable, he admires him the 
more, for not having thought him ſo. And, very archly, but 
truly patriotically ſays, his admiration was increaſed, becauſe 
Cimber, though he could forget his friend and benefactor, could 
not forget his country. Led immemor beneficiorum, memor pa- 
* trig ſuiſſet. Is this a compliment, or a ſarcaſm levelled at 
Tullius Cumber? | 


Tus circumſtances ſeem ta indicate, that Cicero had no in- 
clination to be really conſidered as one of the conſpiring band; 
and that he labors to avoid, being viewed in that light. Never- 
theleſs, there are ſtrong reaſons to preſume, he really was ac- 
quainted with the tranſaction; though ſome authorities are urged 
againſt this opinion, authorities founded on Cicero's daſtardly 
ſpirit. . Theſe indeed, muſt have been an invineible obſtacle, in 

the mind of Brutus, againſt comprehending Cicero in the act of 
- aſſaſſination ; but might not prevent mis being included as an aſſo- 
ciating conſpirator. 


NOTE XXVIII. p. 238. [AD]. 


UNIUS BRUTUS, was the expeller of Tarquin. Ahala Servi- 
lius killed Spurius Melius upon a ſuſpicion, regni affec- 
tandi. Marcus Brutus and Decimus Brutus, two of the conſpira- 
tors, were deſcended in a direct line from Junius Brutus; and 
maternally, from Ahala. See Milo, Note IX, 


NOTE XXIX. p. 238. [AE]. 


CA CASSIUS, was another conſpirator, whoſe anceſtor killed 
his ſon, upon the old ſuſpicion * of uſurping power.“ Caſ- 

ſius is ſaid to have opened a paſlage to Ceſar, and ſupplied him, 
with ſeventy gallies, when he arrived in the Helleſpont, in his 
perſuit 
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perſuit after Pompey ; though Caſſius had before that, entertained 
the deſign of killing Ceſar. Cydnus, is a river in Cilicia, flowing 
by the town of Tarſus; and remarkable for the coldneſs of its 
water. Alexander 1 is faid to have contracted a fever, by bathing 


in this river. 
NOTE XXX. p. 239. [AF]. 


Doeurrius, was but a youth, though engaged in the conſpi- 

racy. His father fell in the battle of Pharſalia, fighting on 
Pompey's ſide. Cato Uticenſis, was his uncle. Cicero very fairly 
ſuggeſts, that there was no neceſſity to urge Domitius. Here, his 


reaſons are ſound. The hot blood of a noble, and ſpirited youth, 


would require but little ſtimulation in perſuit of the ſuppoſed 
murderer, of two ſuch relations. 


Carvs TREBONIUS, another of the band, had been a partiſan, 
and the intimate friend, of Ceſar. And according to Cicero, loved 
Ceſar when he ſtabbed him. Sed amor patriæ omnia vincit.” 


TuLLiivs CIMRER's ſuppoſed incapacity, aroſe from too' inti- 
mate an acquaintance with Bacchus. Yet he, rather than Caſ- 
ſius, was intruſted with the commiſſion of opening the bloody 
buſineſs, The event, juſtified the preference. 


NOTE XXXI. p. 242. [AG], 


ANTONY moved, for diſpenſing with the law which denied the 
Pretor a liberty of more than ten days abſence. In order, no 
doubt, to free himſelf from. Brutus' prefence, at that juncture. 


By what rule of reaſoning however, does Cicero infer ; that be- 


cauſe one man propoſes the abſence of another, he muſt approve 
his actions? The contrary, ſeems the juſt inference. Cicero then 
proceeds: Why w were provinces decreed to Brutus and Caſſius?“ For 

3 L 2 | the 


the very ſame reaſon given in the laſt note. To procure their abſence;. 

and leave the field open to Antony ; that he might proceed without 
interruption, in his deſigns to bring the conſpirators to juſtice. 

Why Queſtors added? And wherefore ſuch an increaſed number 

of Lieutenants ?” If Antony's politics led him to ſtifle the cry of 

juſtice, in order to ſatisfy its demands more amply afterward ; he 

might find an equal neceſſity of gloſſing every preſent proceeding - 

that affected the conſpirators. Antony's hands, were not then 

> ſufficiently ſtrengthened, to act as he wiſhed, and as he afterward 
5 did proceed. When he acquired a ſituation, proper for action, 
no man could perſue a plan more vigorouſly, We might aſſert, 

and with as much propriety as Cicero in the caſe of the conſpi- 

rators, that King Charles the ſecond offering honors and rewards 

to Oliver Cromwell, was an indication of his. approving Crom- 

well's conduct. We all know the neceſſity of ſometimes tampering 


with villany, in order to chaſtiſe the agent more effectually af- 
terward.: 


Ix anſwer to the advocates of liberty, it may. not be improper 
to obſerve in this place, that notwithſtanding the reverence with 
which patriots reflect upon the memory of Brutus, and the con- 
ſpiring band ; the ſevereſt enemies of Ceſar muſt confeſs, that the 
power he exerciſed, was freely delegated to him by the Roman 
people. But Brutus, Cato, and Caſſius, deemed that power too 
extenſive and dangerous? Suppoſe thoſe, and fifty more ſenators, 
had diſapproved Ceſar's elevation; ſtill the Roman people, ap- 
proved his government. Pompey, at the head of an army, diſ- 
puted Ceſar's right to govern. What was his motive? Not mere- 
ly, whether Ceſar ſhould poſſeſs a certain degree of power: But 
whether he, or Ceſar, ſhould poſſeſs that degree of power. The 
partiſans of Pompey, Brutus, Cato, and Caſſius, may therefore be 
ranked among the contenders for a Dictatorſhip, with as much 
preciſion as Ceſar. The whole of Pompey's conduct, his alliance 
with Ceſar and Craſſus in Fan, ſhewed he was as ambitious 


of 
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of power, and at the expence of the Roman ſtate, as Julius Ceſar, 
or any Ceſar who followed him. The fact is: the Roman ſtate 
had been long diſtracted, and diſguſted with an ariſtocratical go-. 
vernment ; {till more ſo, with a recent Oligarchy under the deno-. 
mination of a 'Triumvirate ; and the.people languiſhed for a Dic- - 
tatorial government. In this predicament, to. whom could they. 
apply with a better proſpect of ſucceſs, than to Ceſar? Whom. 
chooſe for a Leader, or DiQtator, with equal advantage to them 
ſelves? His genius and diffuſive talents, the native dignity of his 
mind, his courage and conduct in war, his learning and political 
knowledge; his humanity, gentleneſs, and ſocial virtues ; all point- 
ed him out as the only man, to whom the people could with ſafety 
apply. Theſe qualities, which ſo evidently particularized a Dic- 
tator in. Ceſar; as fully afterward juſtified the choice of the peo- 
ple. His adminiſtration was a ſeries of acts, planned and uniform: 
ly executed, for the honor and advantage of the republic. He was 
merciful, in a degree bordering upon error. He lived in amity, 

and a ſocial intercourſe, with his fellow-citizens. His whole con-. 
duct, ſnewed him unconſcious of any perſonal elevation: except 
what was immediately derived from his fellow-citizens, and rever- 
berated to them, leaving him in office only, their ſuperior, He 
never once preſumed to act from that kind. of authority, which 
inheritance of power naturally dictates. He conſidered himſelf as 
deriving nothing from deſcent, as holding by the free voice of the. 
people only; and acted accordingly in the moſt unpretending man- 
ner. Never, therefore, was any Governor more baſely, and atro-. 
ciouſly murdered, than Julius Ceſar. Never was a more moderate, 
clement, and amiable Ruler, dragged from the ſeat of juſtly-dele... 
gated power: than that great, that godlike Hero, Julius Ceſar. 


NOTE XXXII. p. 244. [AH]. 


A E charge againſt Antony, in regard to the conſpiracy, 18 
ſupported by the authority of Plutarch. VIpE vir. BRUTI-: 
| But. 
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But, the invariable tenor of Antony's conduct, both before, and 
after Ceſar's aſſaſſination, refutes the charge. The whole ſeems to 
have been formed from the malevolence of Cicero's ſpirit, and the 
keeneſs of his reſentment ; rather, than from truth, or any pro- 
bable ground. Trebonius taking Antony apart and engaging him 
in converſation, while the aſſaſſination was perpetrating, ſeems to 
be an undeniable proof, of Antony's ignorance of the particular 
day, or circumſtances of the fact; even ſuppoſing, what others 
ſuggeſt, that he had a general idea, of that tranſaction, which 
however is contrary to every known principle of his life. 


NOTE XXXIII. p. 244. [All. 


5 (IckERO. ſays Antony was not calculated for the buſineſs, as it 

required the agency of © a man.” This becomes truly ridi- 
- culous, when we reflect, that the conſpirators, unanimouſly agreed, 
to exclude Cicero from any part in the aſſaſſination, becauſe of the 
bad conſequences that might ariſe from his exceſſive timidity. 


NOTE XXXIV. p. 244. [AK]. 


"" O bono fuerit?” Was a phraſe very frequent in the mouth 
of Caſſius, whence Cicero fays, lud Caffianum.” Caſſius 
practiſed an ingenious method, of cutting ſhort judicial proceed- 
ings. When a priſoner was before him, Caſſius took but little 
trouble to inquire into evidence concerning the facts; or, the cir- 
cumſtances adduced, in proof of them: Cui bono fuerit?“ was 
the queſtion that with him always led to the point. The contin- 
gent advantages to the priſoner were the ſole object of his conſider- 
ation; and, as thoſe proved, he acquitted, or condemned; but, ge- 
nerally condemned. By his exceſſive ſeverity, he acquired the ap- 
pellation of, © Scopulus reorum.” 


NOTE 
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NOTE XXXV. p. 244. [AL]. 


(EEO here, alludes to the treaſures of Ceſar, depoſited in An- 

tony's hands, by Calphurnia. Calphurnia, and the friends of 
Ceſar, as ſoon as the intelligence of Ceſar's fate reached them; 
_ reſorted to Antony for protection. The event ſhewed, their 
judgment in the choice. 


Tux mart of forged commentaries, alludes to the bargains and 
appointments, made and nominated by Antony, under the color 
of Ceſar's acts. Cicero frequently charges Antony, with having 
forged decrees and acts, and with exhibiting them as the real acts 
of Ceſar, found in his books, or among his papers; which were 
all in Antony's cuſtody. Antony, is ſuppoſed to have drawn im- 
menſe ſums from this ſpecies of traffic ; which was openly carried 
on at his houſe, by agents appointed for that purpoſe. 


NOTE XXXVI. p. 245. [AM]. 


NTONY, touched Cicero in a very tender point, when he told 
him in a former oration, that Cicero's ſpirit was of ſuch a 
rancorous, reſtleſs, perturbative nature; that he was not only bitter 
toward his enemies, but troubleſome, diſtreſſing, and hurtful to 
his friends. Antony inſtances, Cicero's conduct in Pompey's camp, 
where he deranged his military operations. Cicero denies, that any 
miſchief aroſe from his conduct there. He acknowledges indeed, 
to have propoſed peaceable meaſures ; but that circumſtance, he 
conſiders as meritorious, 


| CicxRo's: behaviour in the camp, was nevertheleſs, troubleſome, 

petulant, and diſtreſſing to Pompey. He urged him to peace, 

when no peace could be made; for Ceſar was then inflexible. 

Cicero's love of peace therefore, which he pretends aroſe from a 

patriotic ſpirit, ſeems moſt likely to have ariſen, from the want of 
| any 
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: any ſpirit whatever. Indeed, his behavior at the battle of Phar- 

ſalia, fully authorizes that opinion. The great men, in which 
Cicero ſays the republic would have been rich, had peace prevailed; 
were Pompey, Cato, Petreius, and Afranius. The protection Ci- 
cero intended to offer thoſe great men ; was of that kind they 
would have ſpurned. And, if they have a ſhadow of earthly con- 
ſciouſneſs at this moment; there cannot be a doubt, that they 
would rather re-ſuffer death than bear the reflection, of having been 
Taved from Ceſar's power, in the manner Cicero was, at Pharſalia. 
What Cicero repeats, of his own indifference about life, and hav- 
ing, for his ſole view, the care and preſervation of thoſe illuſtrious 
men, the foul of the republic; was ſo amply belied in each ſtage of 
life, and, in every one of his public proceedings, but particularly at 
Pharſalia, that his beſt friends, ' who were preſent, muſt have had 
great difficulty, tenere riſum. | 


NOTE XXXVII. p. 246. [AN]. 


ICERO. was not ſo firm a patriot, as Cato. Cato, could by no 
means, furvive Ceſar's Dictatorſhip; but Cicero, with his 
ſafety well- aſſured, could live under any government. Mz: 
< enim pax omnis cum civibus, bello civili utilior videbatur.” In ano- 
ther place he ſays; Ego incolumitati civium primum, ut paſtea digni- 
* fats poſſemus, conſulebam.” This was honeſt, 


NOTE XXXVIII. p. 247. [AO]. 

% PURCHASER,“ does not convey an idea, adequate to the ori- 
ginal. © SeHor,” in the latin, anſwers nearly to a villanous 

broker or ſharper ; who waits to prey upon the neceſſities of man- 
kind. Being a term of ſtrong reproach, Cicero, for that reaſon, 
applies the expreſſion to Antony; who purchaſed Pompey's eſtates 
at auction upon very reaſonable terms indeed. The twenty millions 

of ſeſterces, amount to about one hundred and ſixty thouſand pounds. 


NOTE 
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NOTE XXXIX. p. 248. [AP]. 


TH E reproach here, lies againſt Antony's father, and not 

againſt Antony. So far from being cenſurable for not inhe- 
riting his father's eſtate, his caſe is truly lamentable, in that parti- 
cular. Antony's father diſſipated his fortune, and left Mark An- 
tony a youth, highly born, freely educated, and ſtrongly impaſſi- 
oned by nature; to enter upon the ſtage of life without fortune, 
without a director, and under every diſadvantage a man could 
poſſibly experience. His father's extravagance therefore, ſo far 
from being a reproach, as Cicero ſuggeſts, is the beſt excuſe that 
could be offered on behalf of Antony; and may be deemed the 
ſource -of his errors, and the cauſe of all his ſubſequent misfor- 
tunes. At the ſame time, the imputation alledged by Cicero, 


is as unjuſt as mean; and revolves with infinite diſgrace, upon 
the imputer. | 


NOTE XL. p. 248. [AQ ]. 


NTONY's party, at Scipio's villa of Tiburtinus, made an 
agreeable /c/our, of ſeventeen days. The party, ſo far as re- 
lates to Cicero's complaint, was pleaſant ; and, if the members 
were facetious, and ſuch perſons as a man of Antony's complexion - 
might be ſuppoſed to collect, the time muſt have paſſed very enter- 
tainingly. Antony, was to repreſent Cicero, The reſt of the party, 
were to perſonate Antony, or his friends. They were to abuſe Antony 
as the common enemy, to the utmoſt extent of their i imagination. 
His part was to ſhew, how far his temper poſſeſſed the power of 
endurance, and to frame anſwers correſpondent to their civilities; 
that is, ſuch as an oration of Cicero would probably provoke. 


Tux rules of temperance, were not perhaps {tr 1&ly obſerved at 
this meeting; and vini exhalandi, inſtead of ingenii acuendi, might 
be the true cauſe, of this humorous declamation. Appointing a 


3 M maſter 
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maſter of rhetoric alſo, duly elected by the party, might be © jfoct 


* cauſd; rather than, for the purpoſe of improvement. The 
meeting however, muſt have been jovial; and Cicero, very cava- 


lierly treated, . 


NOTE XII. p. 249. [AR]. 


ICERO, is very much diſpleaſed with Antony, for not being as 


grave a man, and as good an orator, as his grandfather. The 
laſt objection, might be difficult to remove. And even the firſt, ad- 
mits of ſome excuſe. 


NOTE XLII. p. 249. [AS]. 


. E a city of Sicily; celebrated for a vicinage, the moſt 

fertile in the iſland. Here Antony allotted two thouſand acres 
of land, to his honeſt friend and rhetoric maſter. Antony, who 
knew how to make a preſent with grace ; diſcharged the grant of 
all taxes. Cicero objects to that, as a violation of the Sicilian 
laws; which aſſeſſed all lands to the amount of a revenual tythe. 
He concludes therefore, with a pointed ſarcaſm, againſt Antony: 


« Ettam hoc, ex Cæʒaris Commentariis. —So ordered perhaps, 1 in Ce- 
far's Commentaries. 


NOTE XLIII. 'Þ 250, [ATE 


Loews ROSCIUS OTHO, in the year fix kundred eighty- two, 
U. C. obtained for the knights, the privilege of ſitting in the 
theatre with ſeveral marks of distinction; in conſequence of which, 
fourteen rows of ſeats were appropriated to their order. The in- 
dulgence, was meant to be extended to thoſe only who poſſeſſed a 
certain income; which method had been a ſtanding rule, to regu- 
late many other privileges of the knights. If the knights did not 
demand Antony's pecuniary qualification, but ſuffered him-unmo- 
leſtedly, to %% a diſtinction, which his birth and ſituation . 
a tle | 
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tled him to, and which, nothing but his father's errors, could have 
made a queſtion of right ; if they, from motives of humanity, al- 
lowed Antony to take his place among them, Cicero's charge ſeems 
to ſavor ſtrongly, of ill-nature and illiberality. 


NOTE XLIV. p. 250. [AU]. 


W OMEN of pleaſure, wore a peculiar ſort of gown or robe, to diſ- 

tinguiſh them from the honorable matrons of Rome. The 
ſtola, or matron's robe, flowed as low as the feet; and of courſe, 
covered the whole body. The robe of the former, was probably, a 
little more communicative. 


NOTE XLV. p. 250. [AW]. 


HER: E. is reaſon to apprehend, that many of the ſubſequent 

charges adduced againſt Antony, are not only well ſupported, 
but of the moſt malignant nature. He certainly availed himſelf of 
youth, and-a fine perſon, to procure the moſt diſhonorable emolu- 
ments. The commerce he maintained with Curio, or rather that 
Curio maintained with him; was infamous, and, but too well 
proved. There can be nothing to urge in defence of Antony's 
private conduct, where the name of Curio is mentioned ; not even 
the circumſtance of his father's miſmanagement. The advantages 
of birth, figure, and alliances, which Antony ſo eminently poſſeſ- 
Ted, joined to a tolerable good capacity; might have carried him to 
wealth and honors, by the moſt juſtifiable means. Nevertheleſs, 
though his indigence is no excuſe for his crimes, yet, that was cer- 
tainly the ſource of them. If his fortune had correſponded with 
his ſituation, he would, moſt probably, have ſtruck into the path of 
honor, and never trod the ground of infamy, 
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NOTE XLVI. p. 251. [AX]. 


"e GEST ERTIUM fſexages.” Six millions of ſeſterces. In ſterling 
money, about forty-nine thouſand pounds. . 


NOTE XLII. p. 252. [AY]. 


THE art of oratory is here finely diſplayed. Cicero having 
nothing new to lay before his audience, hopes they will ex- 

cuſe a repetition of old facts, of no great moment. But, ſays he, 
I will fo adorn them with the brilliancy of my wit, will ſo enliven 
them with my agreeable manner of relating ; that, dull and tire- 
ſome as the facts themſelves may be, yet in my mouth, they ſhall 
be intereſting and entertaining. To lighten the weight of tedious. 
narration ; to render that intereſting, which is in itſelf of no mo- 
ment; and to poſſeſs an audience with ſuch ſentiments as the orator - 
wiſhes to inculcate, in defiance of every principle of reaſon, or 
rectitude, ſhould his caſe require, and his audience permit, ſuch a. 
relation, are no doubt, leading properties in elocution. 


NOTE XLVIII. p. 252. [AZ]. 


A NTONY, early in life, was ſtrongly connected with Clodius; 

but perceiving that Clodius became unpopular, he withdrew 
from the intercourſe, under pretence of travelling. But not till 
he had a little damaged Clodius' character, by the violence of his 
proceedings. Cicero calls Antony, Ejus omnium incendiorum fax.” 
Cicero alſo aſks: What Antony was doing in Clodius' houſe ? 
He was exerciſing a few civilities toward his wife, and laying the 
foundation of a future, more intimate connexion. This actually 
took place after the death of Clodius; when ſhe became Antony's 
wife. 


NOTE 
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NOTE XLIX. p. 252. [BA]. 


# ANTONY s journey into Alexandria, was to aid the intereſt of 
3 Ptolemy king of Egypt, whom the Alexandrians had expelled. 
Pompey would not agree to aſſiſt Ptolemy. But Gabinius, to- 
| whom the commiſſion had been intruſted, by the artful perſuaſions 
5 of Antony, was induced to undertake Ptolemy's reſtoration. This 
= woas in defiance of religion, becauſe the Sibyline oracles had de- 
creed, Ne rex Agyptius cum exercituredaceretur :” and againſt 
the orders of the ſenate, becauſe the ſat had previoully directed, 
that every. decree of the Sibyls ſhould be unalterable. 


NOTE L. p. 253. [BB] 


NTONx's paſſing through Rome, in his way from Egypt to 

attend Ceſar in Gaul, without ſtopping in Rome, was a cir- 

cumſtance-that might naturally excite an alarm in Cicera's breaſt: 
Antony could not have rendered a very ſatisfactory account of 
his Egyptian expedition, to the ſenate; nor did Ceſar wiſh him, 
juſt at that period, to have any-intercourſe with the ſenate. Other 
buſineſs was then in agitation... 


N.OTE. LI. p. 254. [BC]. 


HO Cicero ſtood affected toward Clodius, is well known. 

| And, notwithſtanding the confuſed manner in which Cicero. 
ſpeaks of Antony's attempt upon the life of Clodius ; his oration 
for Milo, and numberleſs other circumſtances plgnly indicate, that 
he heartily wiſhed Antony ſucceſs in that w_ ſuit, 


NO T-E. LII. p. 255. [BD]. 


CIcERO lays, © Labentem, et prope radentem, rempublicam ;"" 
meaning the weight of Ceſar's power, then preſſing upon the 
Ge government. 


* 
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government. But the fact was, that Ceſar propped the republic; 
nor did oye ſtate ever totter UN he fell. 


NOTE LIII. p. 255. [BE] 


ANTON Y ſeems to have been Ceſar's beſt friend, upon the oc- 

caſion of the ſenate's decree to recal Ceſar. Antony, being 
Tribune, certainly evaded putting the decree in execution. Though 
the decree itſelf, was nothing more than a manceuvre to aid Pom- 
pey's faction; and pull down Ceſar's party. For Pompey, in caſe 
Ceſar had been ſo complying and obliging to return, was to have 
been inveſted with the ſupreme command of every department. In 
the ſtruggles of thoſe times, patriotiſm was entirely out of the 
queſtion. The true propoſition, as before obſerved, was not, whe- 
ther Rome ſhould be free, but whether Pompey or Ceſar ſhould be 
Dictator? And when the true ſentiments of the ſenate and people, 
were obtained, both appeared obviouſly in favor of Ceſar. 


NO TE LIV. p. 255. [BF]. 


HE ſenate, or rather Pompey's faction decreed, that Antony, 

Curio, and Caſſius, then tribunes of the people, were enemies 

of the ſtate ; becauſe of their unwillingneſs, or rather their refuſal 

to act againſt Ceſar's intereſt. They fled to Ceſar's camp, diſ- 

guiſed in coarſe habits, and in a bired carriage ; where they avow- 

ed themſelves his friends. This proceeding, Cicero calls the ſeeds 

of rebellion; and charges every ſubſequent calamity of the repub- 
lic, to that account. 


Ax rox had, no doubt, managed very artfully with the ſenate, 
When Marcellus, the Conſul, who was Pompey's truſty friend, 
propoſed that an augmentation ſhould be made, of  Pompey's 
forces; Antony, as Tribune, Propoſed on behalf of the people, 
that troops thould rather be ſent into Syria, When the ſenate, 
| through 
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through Marcellus, Pompey's agent, forbad the reading of Ceſar's 
letters; Antony, ſtraining the authority of the Tribunitian power, 
read thoſe letters. Ceſar's pen, like his ſword, ſcarcely ever failed 
of ſucceſs. This circumſtance, opened the way for a queſtion, 
artfully prepared by Antony : * That Pompey and Ceſar, ſhould 
* both be required to reſign their commands?“ which was car- 
ried almoſt unanimouſly, and Antony ordered to ſee the ſenate's 
reſolve executed. But the Conſuls, Pompey's friends, checked 
this procedure, 


In ſupport of what has been advanced, in reſpect to Pompey's 
deſigns upon the republic being perſonal; there needs no further 
proof, than the continuance of the two Marcellus's, his agents, 


three ſucceeding years in the Conſulate; till Julius Ceſar, by his 


ſucceſs at Pharſalia, procured it for himſelf, If Julius Ceſar, had 
not during his abſence, engaged Antony, or ſome friend high in 
the magiſtracy of Rome; his intereſt there muſt have been extin- 
guiſhed, and the proſecution of the war intruſted to him, render- 
ed impracticable. The moſt ſevere enemies of Ceſar muſt there- 
fore allow, that the meaſures he perſued, were ſuch as his own 
ſafety, and the common good of the republic demanded ; even 
though he had been without one view toward his own perſonal 
elevation. This conſidered, the circumſtance of Ceſar's deſigns 
upon the Dictatorſhip being of long ſtanding, will appear at leaſt 
problematical ; as the meaſures he did perſue, common prudence 
alone, would i in all events, have dictated. 


NOTE LV. p. 256. [BG]. 


T HE Tribunitian authority, at that period, was eſteemed the 
moſt venerable of all the temporal inſtitutions, of the repub- 


lic. The interpoſition of the Tribunes, had conſequently an in- 


fluence beyond any other, over the minds of the people. 
5:1 ern 
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NOTE LVI. p. 257. [BH]. 


T HE expul/; on of pretors, tribunes, ſenate, youth, might more 
properly be called the ſeceſſion of pretors, tribunes, ſenate, 
youth. Ceſar's mildneſs and clemency, appeared in every tran- 
ſaction of his life; and Cicero very unjuſtly pretends, that a re- 
gard to their Afety, induced theſe dignified perſons, to fly from 
Rome. Thoſe who felt conſcious of having merited Ceſar's re- 
ſentment, by their ill- uſage in his abſence, might entertain appre- 
henſions. But even thoſe, reſting upon his clemency, all found 
grace and reconciliation, in the ſequel of the war. 


NOTE LVIl. p. 257. [BI]. 


THE three ſlaughtered armies, were thoſe of Pompey, and the 
ſenate at Pharſalia ; of Petreius and Afranius, in Spain ; and 
.of Scipio and Juba, in Africa. | 


NOTE LVIII. p. 257. [BK]. 


HE compariſon here would have been more germane to the 
purpoſe, as Shakeſpeare expreſſes himſelf, had Cicero com- 
pared Antony with Paris, rather than Helen. Helen was not the 
cauſe of the Trojan war; or in the greateſt latitude of ſpeech, ſhe 
was but the innocent cauſe. Againſt Paris the imputation will lie 
every way; for he was undoubtedly, the guilty cauſe. Compa- 
riſons however apart, and oratorial flouriſhes excluded; Antony 
was incapable of ſtimulating Ceſar to act, where his judgment did 
not ſuggeſt the propriety. 


NOTE LIX. p. 258. [BL]. 


(C4105 ANTONIUS, the uncle of Mark Antony, and the cok 
Jeague of Cicero in his Conſulate, had been ſentenced to ba- 
niſhment 
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niſhment upon conviction of bribery, When Antony, came into 
power, he reſtored Denticula, who had been condemned to the 
ſame puniſhment, for gaming ; but without taking any ſteps for 
the recal of his uncle, whoſe crime, in Cicero's opinion, was not 
of ſo deep a complexion as Denticula's. 


NOTE LX. p. 259. [BM]. 


WHEN Ceſar left Rome to proceed to Spain, he aſſigned the 

care of the city to Lepidus, then Pretor. To watch over 
Italy, was Antony's commiſſion. And Antony, that he might not 
lie indolent and inactive, while Ceſar was toiling and fighting, 
made the tour of the provinces aſſigned to his care. Thoſe who 
are acquainted with Antony's character, will not be ſurprized at 
Cicero's deſcription of the tour, nor diſcredit the facts. Moſt pro- 
bably ſome little friend accompanied him; and as likely, that he 
kept a good table, and crowned his repaſts with a chearful bottle. 
What then? In this age of piety and morality, the firſt lords of 
the treaſury, and admiralty likewiſe, have been liable to the ſame 
imputations. And ſhould their adminiſtration be marked by no 
other crimes, the nation would eaſily take them by the hand, and 
ſettle the account. Cicero, does not charge Antony with one 


inſtance of cruelty ; in ſhort, he loved pleaſure, and that is the 
ſum of the accuſation. 


NOTE LXI. p. 259. [BN]. 


(CESAR, ordained the laurel to thoſe Lictors, who attended his 

legates in Italy. Antony, though he had no right as Tri- 
bune, to be attended by laurelled Lictors; bore them with ſome 
feaſibility, as acting then, in a legatine capacity under Ceſar. 
Ceſar's right to innovate in this particular is another queſtion, and 
not very material to diſcuſs. 


ö NOTE 
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NOTE LXI. p. 260. [BO]. 


ce PREFECTURE. Provinces. The præfecturæ, reſemble our 

counties. They had the right of adminiſtering juſtice, as 
to fairs, and other incidents, to a degree about equivalent to our 
quarter- ſeſſions; but the great manufacture of juſtice, was woven 
by judges ſent yearly for that purpoſe. 


NOTE LXIIL p. 260. [BP] 


ICERO, confiders Antony as culpable, beyond a compariſon 

with the veterans. The veterans had followed Ceſar during a 
courſe of many campeigns, and under a commiſſion of indiſputable 
authority; whereas, according to. Cicero, Ceſar and Antony were 
now both acting under illegal difpenſations. Cicero's idea, conſi- 
dered in a general point of view, is juſt. Men of education, 
whoſe faculties are 1mproved, and minds enlarged, being capable 
of true diſcrimination, are very ſtrictly reſponſible for their con- 
duct. Whereas uneducated, uninformed men, from their parti- 
_ cular ſituation, and from the defectiveneſs of mere nature, are to 
be regarded as a flock following the bel- weather, rather than hu- 
man beings acting upon fixed, and rational principles. 


NOTE LXIV. p. 260. [BQ ]. 


5 VII OR, e Tbeſſalia. Theſſalia, is a country of Greece, in 

which the battle of Pharfaha was fought. Antony behaved 
in that battle with ſuch diſtinguiſhed bravery, to entitle him moſt 
juſtly, to the appellation of conqueror. He alſo ſlew Domitius, 
with a javelin lanched from his own hand, 


NOTE 
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NOTE LXV. p. 260. [BR]. 


ANTON was ſent to Brunduſium by Ceſar, immediately after 

the battle of Pharſalia, that he might keep Italy in proper 

ſubjection, while Ceſar perſued Pompey, and his fugitive troops. 

Cicero's remarks, upon Antony's conduct toward him at Brundu- 

ſium, are very judiciouſly diſpoſed. But what he ſays of the boſom, 

and charms, of Antony's theatric queen, ſua mimula, and her 
coming from Rome, a journey of fourteen days, to meet Antony, : 
is not ſuggeſted with the ſame ingenuity, nor liberality, as his 

former remarks. In reſpect to the fair mimula, the further ſhe 

came to meet Antony, the greater the compliment to him, and the 

more ſtrongly ſhe marked her attachment. 
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NOTE LXVI. p. 261. [BS]. 


THE battle of Pharſalia, fixed Ceſar in the Dictator's chair; 

and Antony in the poſt of maſter, or general of the horſe, 
to the Dictator. What Cicero aſſerts, about this laſt tranſaction 
paſſing without the privilege of Ceſar, is contradicted by Plutarch, 
Vit. ANT. The circumſtance is ſtrongly in favor of Plutarch. The 
Dictator was always attended by an officer called maſter of the 
horſe. And Ceſar, circumſtanced as he then was, would not be 
inattentive, to whom a truſt of ſuch importance was committed; 
nor was any perſon fo conveniently ſituated for that ſervice as 
Antony. | 


NOTE LXVII. p. 261. [Br]. 


HLA. is very often the burthen of Cicero's theme. Political, 
and all other grievances, muſt have run low, when this charge 

was adduced. Hippia, was a woman of rank by birth, and mar- 
ried to a man of ſenatorial dignity. But, being prone to indulge 
3N 2 | the 


the luxuriance of her paſſions; ſhe quitted the ſenator, and eſ- 
pouſed Sergius, a player. Antony, becoming enamoured of her, 
with the conſent of the player, took her home. At that time, he 
had no honorable engagements with the female world; and we 
ſhould ſuppoſe, the crime committed in this inſtance by Antony, 
taking in all the circumſtances, is at leaſt a venial ſin. However, 
Antony ſeems to have been very happy in his connexion with 
Hippia. 


NOTE LXVIII. p. 263. [BU]. 


Tu farce of felling Pompey's eſtate, furniture, and other ef- 
fects ; had all the appearance of a regular procedure. Public 
notice was given, numbers attended the ſale, and Antony- was the 
higheſt, or rather the only bidder. What could be more fair, 
open, and candid? There is no occaſion to obſerve, that in bid- 
ding againſt the maſter of the horſe, a man riſked the reſentment 
of a very formidable opponent. Not that the price of the purchaſe 
ſignified to Antony. He never paid, nor ever intended to pay the 
money. Therefore, whether the price was a million of pounds, 
or a ſingle pound ſterling, the difference was immaterial to 
Antony. 


NOTE LXIX. p. 265. [BW]. 


26 GANCT ISSIMUM LIMEN.” The houſhold Gods of theRoman 


citizens were ſuppoſed to ſtand centinels, at the entrance of 
the gate of every houſe in the Roman empire. The porch, or 
veſtibule, 1s ſometumes uſed in the ſame ſenſe. 


NOTE LXX. p. 265. [BX]. 


bo R 95TR; RA VESTIBULO.” Alluding to the naval trophies, depo- 
ſited in the porch of Pompey's houſe. Antony, having never 
triumyhed at ſea could not in moſt ſituations, forget to whom 
they 
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they belonged; at leaſt that they were not his trophies. What a 
bottle of the true falernum, might produce, is not eaſy to deter- 
mine, The whole of this paragraph, in the text of Cicero, 1s ele- 
gantly ſevere. 


NOTE LXXI. p. 266. [BY]. 


Ono. is not eaſily pleaſed. Entertaining Hippia, is an enor- 

— mous crime; parting with her, a conſiderable fault. There 
ſeems to have been a formal contract of marriage between Antony 
and Hippia, as their parting was the copy of a real divorce. The 
keys of the houſe, which, at a Roman marriage were always deli- 
vered to the lady, and upon a divorce re-demanded, were upon 
this occaſion, reſtored to Antony. ** Res tuas tibi habeto; ſays the 
man ; ** Res tuas tibi agito; replies the lady. Mr Sullen's divorce, 

. ſeems to have been copied by Farquhar, from this very ceremony. 


NOTE LXXII. p. 267. [BZ]. 


» 


« PT ConsvL, ET ANToNx1us,” was the form Antony uſed, in 

ſigning the public draughts. Cicero, 1s highly offended at 
this pompous diſplay, of the word Ax rox ius. He ſuppoſes by this 
form, that more dignity 1s conveyed to the Conſul's name, than to 
his office. The enemies of Wolſey, thought Fgo, et Rex menus,” 
afcribed more honor to the miniſter, than to the ſovereign. Cicero 
obſerves, that if there was intrinſic merit or dignity, in * verbum 
e ipſum,” that merit belonged to Mark Antony, our hero's grand- 
father. Except, by Antony was. meant, I MYSELF ; as being 
the Antony, in whom the merit of all the Antonies in the univerſe, 
15 reſolved. 


NOTE LXXIII. p. 267. [CA) 


AFTER the Alexandrian war was concluded by the battle of 
a Pharſalia, a new war commenced in Africa, where Cato and 
2 Scipio 
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Scipio commanded. Cefar, ſoon ended that war alſo, but Antony 
was not preſent. Cicero means to reproach Antony with cowar- 
dice, or a ſuppoſed inſufficiency, which occaſioned Ceſar's negle& of 
him. You were ſays Cicero, his general, his maſter of the horſe, 
his conſtant abettor, and, pretended to be adopted for his heir. 
Why then, did he not take you with him, to Africa? The anſwer 
is obvious; he wanted Antony's preſence in Italy, to keep all quiet 
there. But, when he returned, ſays Cicero, ſo far from ſhewing 
vou any marks of his favor, he caſt you into a horrid dilemma ; by 
demanding the purchaſe-money, for Pompey's eftate, houſes, and 
effects. Ceſar, certainly did make this demand; and embaraffed 
Antony, exceſſively. But, Ceſar's liberal turn of mind 1s, too well 
known, to enforce an opinion that this coolneſs toward Antony, 
4hould be attributed, to any little errors, in his private conduct. 
Many political reaſons, might be alledged. Antony, in Ceſar's ab- 
ſence, was neceſſarily invefted with great power, and become very 
popular. The demand made by Ceſar, being for the public benefit, 
threw great popularity into Ceſar's ſcale ; and, abridged Antony's 
influence. Antony's poverty was more conſpicuouſly marked, and 
himſelf rendered more dependent on Ceſar. Upon the whole, Ce- 
ſar's conduct was judicious,. in a political ſenſe, and not urged in 
ſuch a manner greatly to diſtreſs Antony. The burleſque anſwer 
Cicero frames for Antony, in reply to Ceſar's demand, is well con- 
ceived ; but probably, neither Cicero nor Antony, would have ven- 

tured to Ap ſuch an anſwer, Cæſare vi vente. 


NOTE LXXIv. p. 268. 103 


ONTRA aras et focos.” The word focus, was uſed with four 
diſtinct ideas, by the Romans. In the common culinary 

ſenſe; as the animating principle of nature; as annexed to a ſacred 
rite; and in a figurative ſenſe, for the uncontrouled government 


of their houſes, and the conſequent comforts rin to every 
| | family, 
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family, which may indeed be called, the true enjoyment of ei- 
vil Oy" 


NOTE LXXV. p. 269. [CC]. 


HE ſchedule here mentioned, ſeems to be denominated curious, 
from the decayed and miſerable ſtate of the articles; owing no 
doubt, to the free uſe made of them by Antony. His actors, had 
ſo thumbed, and ſullied the cloaths; and, his boon companions in 
their drunken fits, ſo battered the tankards and other filver utenſils; 
that, moſt likely, they were all in a very ineligible condition. 


NOTE LXXVI. p. 269, [CD]. 


A NTONY, ſeems to have been concerned with other friends, in 

the purchaſe of a villa, on the banks of the bay of Miſenum, 
in the er aber of Cumæ, Baiæ, and Puteoli. Cicero ſays, 
this was the only property Antony poſſeſſed; and purchaſed ex- 
prefsly, to form a retreat for debauchery. The bay of Miſenum is 
very finely fituated, for the enjoyment of every kind of luxury. The 
ſurrounding ſhore, at that time, was the ſummer retreat of the moſt 
eminent men of Rome, and afterward, of the emperors. The num- 
berleſs ruins of fine edifices now exiſting there, prove inconteſtibly, 
the ſplendor of living upon the coaſt of that deſervedly- famous 
bay. No ſmall ſhare of renown, is derived to Miſenum from the 
meeting of the Triumvirate, with Sextus Pompey, on board Pom-. 


pey's galley. 
NOTE LXXVII. p. 269. [CE]. 


ILLAIN.” In the latin, Nebulo, which word Pompeius Feſtus 

ſays, is derived from Nebula, a miſt, or thin cloud. Cicero 
therefore, applies the term with peculiar judgment to Antony; 
who ſeemed to be a conſiderable body, till Ceſar's breath blew away 
the light deception, and then the man of ſubſtance vaniſhed, 
NOT. RE. 


NOTE LXXVII. p. 269. [CF]. 


N®?e O paſſage of hiſtory, juſtifies this charge of aſſaſſination ; and 
the whole hfe of Antony, even from his enemies' repreſenta- 
tion, refutes the charge. 


NOTE LXXIX. p. 270, [CG]. 


HE imputation in this paſſage, like many other of Cicero's 

charges, amounts to no more, than that Antony lived luxu- 
riantly. In regard to Dolabella's fighting Antony's battles, there 
can be no doubt, but, that Antony, and Dolabella likewiſe, were 
always at the poſts reſpectively aſſigned them by * 


NOTE LXXX. p. 271. [CH]. 


T HoucGH Antony was, perhaps, guilty of a ſlight indecorum in 
appearing at Rome, or in the municipal towns, in an undreſs ; 
yet, when the particulars are conſidered, the circumſtance of ap- 


pearing ſo, ſeems highly excuſable. Antony's tour was rapid, when 
dreſs is incommodious, and diſagreeable. His return to Rome, Ci- 


cero himſelf ſays, was in the night; which would certainly conceal 
and excuſe, any error in his dreſs. This incident therefore, can 
convey no juſt reflection to Antony, notwithſtanding Cicero is 


pleaſed to ſay; Ex omnibus omnium flagitiis, nullum turpius vidi, 
t nullum audi vi. 


NOTE LXXXNI. p. 272. [CI]. 


CERO, ſeems to have been always ſo exaſperated againſt Ful- 
via, that he is determined to abuſe Antony, upon every occa- 
ſion wherein that lady was concerned. When Antony ſent Hippia 
away, previous to his marriage with Fulvia, Cicero vilifies the inci- 
dent; which was certainly laudable, on every account. Furſt, as 


terminating 
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terminating a criminal intercourſe; but particularly, as it 


ſhewed Antony's deſign, of adhering ſtrictly in future to nup- 
tial fealty. 


Ix the preſent inſtance, who can juſtly cenſure, or even arraign, this 
little device of Antony. On the contrary, a device ſo innocent in 
itſelf, dictated by ſuch extreme affection and tenderneſs toward his 
wife, merits commendation, His unexpected appearance muſt, no 
doubt, greatly ſurprize and increaſe, the pleaſure of Fulvia. The 
circumſtance alſo, of her not knowing him when he preſented the 
letter, muſt contribute as a pleaſant incident to heighten their mu- 
tual ſatisfaction, when explained, 


NOTE LXXXII. p. 273. [CK]. 


(CICERO, has been pleaſed, to make uſe of the term jussURUM, 
| as the mode of Ceſars' declaration, in reſpect toDolabella's elec- 
tion to the Conſulate. And thence, infers Ceſar's deſign of ruling 
with imperial power. Quem negant regem, ſays Cicero, upon 
this occaſion. Every reader of the Roman hiſtory, knows the falſe- 
hood of this relation. Ceſar never commanded any election to be 
made, contrary to the form and tenor of the Roman conſtitution. 
During the Conſulate, or rather Dictatorſhip of Ceſar, no one 
real principle of the conſtitution was violated. The elections pro- 
ceeded as uſual; and if there was any artifice, or trick practiſed, the 
returning officers, or the candidates themſelves, were the offending 
parties. Ceſar, never interfered. Therefore, Cicero's ſaying, that 
Ceſar aimed at royalty, and commanded an election, is an obvious 
miſtake. He never commanded any ſuch procedure, nor is there 


an inſtance of his interfering in elections, contrary to the Roman 
conſtitution. | | 
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NOTE LXXXIV. p. 274. [CL}. 


A NTONY certainly, was ſo indiſcreet to ſay, that if Dolabella's 

election came before the Comitia, he would not fail to vitiate, 
and make the election void, by his augurial dexterity. There is 
not a doubt that Antony maintained his promiſe, and that he 
proſtituted the privileges of the Augurate, a moſt holy office 
among the Romans, to electional purpoſes, and in the follow- 


ing manner: 


Urox the day of election, when the firſt and ſecond claſſes had 
voted, and the ſuffrages were ſeen to terminate in Dolabella's 
favor, Antony, in his Augurial capacity exclaimed, © 4LIO DIE, 
« ALIO DIE;” ApJjoukn, aDJourn ; without aſſigning a reaſon 
that could be valid, or allowed in the report of an Augur. If any 
inauſpicious circumſtance previous to the aſſembling of the Co- 
mitia, had come to Antony's knowledge, he ought to have deli- 
vered in a deſcription of that circumſtance to the Comitia, when 
they aſſembled. For, the Augur could not propoſe an objection 
while the Comitia was fitting and the election open, being 
prohibited by the Elian and Fuſian law, from making any ob- 
ſervations during that time. Antony therefore, clearly committed 
a pious fraud, upon this occaſion, and not as we commonly under- 
ſtand the phraſe, an artifice to procure good ; but as a fraud to in- 
jure, under the cloke of piety. 


NOTE LXXXIV. p. 274. [CM]. 


PHE ſtory of the litter, looks like one of Cicero's dreſſing. Antony, 
who ſpent ſo many convivial hours with Ceſar, had numberleſs 

and more convenient opportunities, of mentioning his private re- 
queſts and wiſhes to Ceſar. Therefore, his forcing himſelf upon 
Ceſar in public, to aſk favors, and thruſting his head into Ceſar's 
litter, while in a proceſſion through the ſtreets of Rome, ſeems 
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very improbable. Antony, might poſſibly tender his reſpects to 
Ceſar in ſuch a manner as Cicero deſcribes, as a circumſtance of 
civility, but not of rudeneſs. At this day, viſits are made upon the 
Corfi in Italy, from carriage to carriage, juſt upon the ſame prin- 
ciple. What Cicero adds about raiſing money upon grants, is no 


great reflexion upon Antony. That is generally, the very purpoſe 
for which men ſolicit them. 


NOTE LXXXV. p. 275. {CN]. 


ELIUS, was renowned for his {kill and integrity in admini- 

ſtring the auſpices; and his memory on that account, held 
in the greateſt veneration. This, © quite a Lelius!” is a fair 
ſtroke; for Antony 1s indefenfible throughout the whole of the 
Augurial buſineſs. 


NOTE LXXXVI. p. 276. [CO]. 


THE * LUPERCALIA,” were feſtivals inſtituted in honor of 

the God Pan, and celebrated with ſacrifices, by the prieſts of 
Pan, and alſo by ſports allowed to the people. The inſtitution, 1s 
ſaid to have originated in the following manner. Marauders, having 
ſeized a large flock of ſheep, belonging to the royal ſhepherd and 
founder of Rome, they were perſued by Romulus naked, and the 
ſheep recovered. This event, was therefore ordered, to be cele- 
brated by naked perſons. The term © Lupercalia,” was a com- 
pkiment to the great founder of Rome. 


NOTE LXXXVII. p. 276. [CP]. 


| THE offer of monarchy to Ceſar, is an incident famous in the 
Roman hiſtory, and not the leſs ſo in this country, from the 
ſimilarity of Oliver Cromwell's ſituation, Not, that theſe ſitu- 
ations agree, in all reſpects; they differ in the principal incident. 
Oliver Cromwell certainly planned the whole tranſaction regarding 
| 302 himſelf, 
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himſelf, and ſought the crown with great avidity; but, no ſuch 
circumſtance appears with any good authority, in regard to Ceſar. 
Antony's offer, was moſt likely, another effort to ingratiate him- 
ſelf, ſtill further if poſſible, in Ceſar's favor; but in all probabi- 
lity, rejected by Ceſar with real diſdain. Not, but Ceſar might 
have been induced to accept the offer, if we may judge from his 
character, upon the ſame terms which, he enjoyed the Conſulate 
and the Dictatorſhip : ** By the genuine and true favor, by the ſin- 
** cere, and nearly-unanimous wiſhes, of the Roman people.“ 


NOTE LXXXVIIL p. 277. [.J. 


« Nds CONCIONATUS.” When Cicero complained of a 

Conſul haranguing the people © in a ſtate of nature, he 
inveighed againſt the conſtitution itſelf. For, while an official or 
rather, a holy act, directed the Conſul to appear undreſſed at the 
Lupercalia, as an eſſential part of the ſacrifices, no reflexion 
could juſtly lay againſt him, for appearing in that manner. He 
was bound in duty, like the Pontifex Maximus, to celebrate the 
holy rites unmixed, and in their greateſt purity. 


NOTE LXXXIX. p. 278. [CR]. 


NTONY's order, to have the circumſtance of- his preſenting 
the crown to Ceſar, minuted in the regifters of the Luper- 
calia, was, if poſſible, a higher infringement of the conſtitution 
than the offer itſelf. Poſterity, was thereby informed, that an in- 
cident, ſo contrary to the ſpirit of the Roman government and the 
oath of the Roman people was ſuffered, without puniſhing the 
Conſul who preſumed to violate ſuch eſtabliſhed principles. Ceſar 
however, could have no objection to the regiſtry. It conveyed a 
good account of his own conduct, and blaſted the political cha- 
rafter of Antony. Both circumſtances then, operated in favor 
of Ceſar; and the $i ha itſelf, was both officially and ten 

the act of Antony. 
NOTE 
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NOTE XC. p. 279. [CS]. 


IF any evidence was wanting to prove the unpopularity of Ceſar 83 
aſſaſſination, the condition of the aſſaſſinators, would amply 

ſupply the teſtimony. Without a legion, without a ſenate, with- . 

out even a mob to ſupport them, they flew immediately after the 

aſſaſſination, from the ſenate-houſe to the capitol. There, being 

afraid of a ſiege, they withdrew to the forum; receiving every 

where, the moſt mortifying marks of indignation againſt their 
proceedings. The capacity of Brutus, and his influence with the 

— people in every reaſonable propoſition, had no efficacy in the 

| preſent caſe, The people were, no doubt, previouſly tried by in- 

. ſinuations, and found inflexible in their love to Ceſar: Other- 

wiſe, ſomething like a mob, would have favored the aſſaſſinators. 


Tur military, Antony directed. And on the third day, he was 
ready to meet the conſpirators, in the Temple of Tellus. He had 
examined the diſpoſition of the troops, and found that congenial 
with his own, to revenge. Of the ſenate, Antony was not quite 
ſo well aſſured. The buſineſs bore then, very much the appear- 
ance of a powerful combination of ſenators, having in view an 
ariſtocratic government, which threw out Antony every way; 
his dependence being on the Conſular power, which in exigent - 
caſes might be called regal, and on the people literally, the mul- 
titude. However, he was willing to lee the complexion of the 
ſenate ; and in the mean time, to tamper with the conſpirators. 
The event, proved this policy to be ſound. The ſenate, juſt at 
that time, were diſpoſed to favor the conſpirators. Antony there- 
fore, cloſed with them upon that 1 and reſerved the day : - 
of 3 for a more eligible ſeaſon. 


| * 

THE an of Cefar's funeral rites, was an event Antony 
diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, to inflame the people to an extraordi- 
nary degree. Brutus had conſented, though Caſſius would not 
Fe conſent, - 
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conſent, to a public funeral and an oration. Brutus, ſeems to 
have relied on his own integrity, throughout the whole proceed- 
ing. He appears to have taken no ſtep for his ſafety, neither be- 
fore, nor immediately after the blow given to Ceſar ; depending 
entirely upon a conſciouſneſs of the rectitude and juſtice of the 
act. But the juſtice and rectitude of the Roman people, exceeded 
his own. Brutus indeed, ſeems afterward to have diſcovered the 
folly, of a man depending entirely upon his own notions of juſ- 
tice. For, when the public opinion was ſo clearly expreſſed in 
the murder of Cinna the poet, by miſtaking him for Cinna a con- 
ſpirator, and Brutus and Caſſius had thought proper to retire for 
_ ſafety; Brutus began to adopt a politic conduct, but very 
unſuitable to the dignity of his former proceedings. 


BxvuTvs, though Pretor, did not think proper to appear at the 
Apollonian games ; but endeavored to deprecate that wrath, he 
was afraid to encounter. He courted, and ſoothed the people at 
a diſtance, in their loweſt amuſements. He went himſelf to Na- 
ples, to purchaſe a cargo of bears, tygers, and rhinoceros' ; and 
ordered, that they ſhould be dehvered at Rome, with permiſſion 
to the people to kill them all, without reſerve. A company of 
comedians was likewiſe hired, through his authorization ; and 
ſome of the firſt Grecian actors engaged, to lead them. He re- 
queſted Cicero to attend at the ſame time, and exhibit the plays, and 


wild beaſts, to the beſt advantage; which commiſſion, Cicero 
faithfully performed. 


Bur, theſe inſtances of policy, came too late. The people killed 
his tygers and bears, laughed at his comedies, and applauded the 
general magnificence, which Brutus had diſplayed at ſuch im- 
menſe expence, to celehrate the Apollonian games, with popu- 
larity. But neither the comedies, nor the wild beaſts, altered their 
diſpoſition, in regard to Ceſar's memory. They full revered his 
idea, * the Conſul, and engaged with every party, by 
whomſoever 
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whomſoever commanded, where the perſuit of Ceſar's aſſaſſinators 
was held out as the leading cauſe. 


NOTE Kcl. p. 280. [CT]. 


I the midſt of the moſt flattering encomĩums beſtowed on Antony, 

Cicero could not avoid a reflexion upon Antony's wife. Peace 
had been obtained through the means of a noble youth, the grand- 
fon of Marcus Bambalio. As the grandſon of Bambalio, this youth 
had very little to boaſt in reſpect of nobility; on the contrary, 
Bambalio had been a ſlave. The blöod therefore, derived to this 
youth, through the channel of his mother, Bambalio's daughter, 
was not of the pureſt, nor moſt noble nature. The youth however, 
was noble in reſpect of his father, as high indeed in paternal 
deſcent, as any man in Rome. 


NOTE XCI. p. 2fo. [CU]. 


o T UA lla pulchra laudatio, tua miſeratio, tua cohortatio :” Which 
Shakeſpeare has re-worked, and moſt ingeniouſly wrought 
into his play 2 Julius Ceſar. 


NOTE XCIII. p. 282. [CW]. 


Druoraabs king of Gallogræcia or Galatia, was fo firm an 
h ally of the Romans, to bear the title of The friend of 
2 re ” When the Ceſarian and Pompeian factions divided, 

he embraced the latter party, and was preſent at the battle of 
Pharſalia. Ceſar prevailing, Dejotarus then ſought his protection; 
and Ceſar, upon very liberal terms, granted him an ample ſecu- 
rity. He even placed ſo much confidence in Dejotarus, to paſs a 

night in one of his fortreſſes, when marching againſt Pharnaces. 
This confidence, Dejotarus is ſaid to have abuſed, by a deſign of 
killing Ceſar in his ſleep; ſuch a report, at leaſt, was propagated by 
| his 
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his own ſubjects. But Cicero, defends Dejotarus againſt that im- 
putation. However, he was mulcted a part of Gallogræcia; and 
Armenia was conferred upon him, by the ſenate. 


Cxsax dead, Dejotarus immediately re- entered, and poſſeſſed the 

territory, which had been taken from him during the dictatorſhip. 
While this was doing, Antony was making terms with Dejotarus' 
ambaſſadors, then at Rome, for reſtoring their maſter to his ori- 
ginal poſſeſſions. The ambaſſadors, either through bribery, or ig- 
norance of their maſter's deſigns, were prevailed upon to give a 
note with his ſignet, for ten millions of ſeſterces; which, by 
means of Dejotarus' wives was procured, as Cicero ſays, with- 
out Dejotarus' knowledge. Antony, to color this proceeding, al- 
ledged, that Ceſar had noted in his journals, Gallogræcia ſhould 
be reſtored for the above ſum. But Cicero, endeavors to ſhew the 
abſurdity of ſuppoſing, that Ceſar would favor a man who had once 
offended him. Ceſar, was a maſs of benevolence. To forgive, 
was his common principle. And he had not only forgiven. Dejo- 
tarus for appearing in arms againſt him at Pharſalia; but, had 
placed a confidence in him, upon a ſubſequent occaſion. There 
can be no doubt, that Antony contrived the note. | 


CiceRo's law: reaſoning, however, ſeems to have an appearance 
of equity, and propriety. He takes for certain, that the note 
was not actually framed, | ** pendente vitd Cæſaris, nor fairly 
granted to Antony; being. iſſued mercly by the intrigues of the 
ſeraglio. But, ſays Cicero, ſuppoſe the mere conſtruction of the 
note to be good: yet, not being granted, till after Dejotarus had 
poſſeſſed himſelf of the territory, for which the amount of this 
note was to be the purchaſe; the iſſue in that caſe, was abſurd. 
No man can legally grant an obligation, for the purchaſe of 
that, which was always juſtly his, and actually in his een 
when the. obligation iſſued. 


CIckRO 
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Cicxgo, however, might have ſpared his reaſoning upon this 
occaſion, The claims of ſtates, are very ſeldom adjuſted by 
lawyers. 


NOTE Xclv. p. 282. [CX]. 


THE Marſeillians, were the firm ally of Rome; and had always 
ſhewn a partiality toward Pompey. Ceſar, could not, we 
may preſume, be very cordially affected toward thoſe, who ſuc- 


cored his enemies. 


NOTE Xcv. p. 284. [CY]. 


LADIATORIAL BILLS, hke play-bills, were affixed to the 

poſts, and walls of Rome. They deſcribed the names and 

countries of the reſpective gladiators who were to engage, and the 
days propoſed for the engagements. 


NOTE XCVI. p. 284. [CZ]. 


A NTONY, carried Ceſar's poſthumous authority to a ridiculous 
extent. His declaring Crete to be, by Ceſar's authority, a 


free town at the expiration of Brutus' Proconſulate, was certainly 


very abſurd. Brutus' appointment to the Proconſulate of Crete, 
was a meaſure ariſing merely from the circumſtance of Ceſar's 
death ; and, could not therefore, in any ſenſe, be conſtrued an a& 


of Ceſar. 


NOTE XCVIL p. 286. [DA] 


(CICERO charges Antony, with g the lady here men- 

tioned, after being ſolemnly contracted to her. Antony de- 
clared, he had good cauſe to ſuſpect, if not convict her, of a cri- 
minal correſpondence with Dolabella. Suſpicions, if rooted ſtrong- 


ly in Antony mind; were perhaps, in his cafe, a ſufficient rea- 
34. ſon 
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ſon for the repudiation. Had the marriage been effected, the ſame 
reaſons would have juſtified a ſeparation, if not a divorce. Lewis 
XV. in the preſent century, repudiated a Princeſs of Spain, 
from mere motives of perſonal averſion ; as did Henry VIII. of 
England, a century and an half before. Women of judgment 


and reflexion, will ever prefer a ſeparation, to a diſguſtful cohabi- 
tation. LIKES 


NOTE XCVIII. p. 287. [DB]. 


oy 6 et Leontina in populi Romani patrimonio grandi 

e fænore ef fructuoſæ ferebantur.” The Campanian and 
Leontinian lands are called the patrimony of the Roman people, 
as being derived from various grants and legacies, expreſsly to 
the people. In ſome deeds, thoſe lands are called glandiferæ, al- 
luding to the quantity of acorns produced upon them. Cicero, 
has been ſuppoſed to pun upon the word glandifere, in regard to 
theſe lands being of great value in fattening pigs ; and therefore 
appoſitely applied, in the preſent grant. , 


NOTE XCIX. p. 289. [DC]. 


ce A bora tertia bibebatur, ludebatur, vomebatur.” Noon, being 
the ſixth hour with the Romans, Cicero means that Antony 
began early in the morning, and drank through the day. 


NOTE C. p. 290. [DD]. 


n ſeems to ſpeak with envy, of Antony's carouſals. He 
was indeed, as Shakeſpear ſays, © moſt potent in his drinking.“ 

In regard to the circumſtance of matrons mingling with proſti- 
tutes, this was a cuſtom of the Romans at that time; and exiſted 
for ſeveral ages afterward, as Juvenal, Petronius, and other au- 
thors, have well aſſured us. Inſtead of ſending for ladies to a 
R private 
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private retreat, the Roman gentlemen ſent for them to theigghouſes. 
The matrons, even women of the beſt faſhion, made no more 
ſcruple of mixing in the entertainment that enſued, than if the 
proſtitutes had been dancers, or ſingers, brought for the general 
amuſement of the family. This, we are told, anſwered two very 
laudable purpoſes. The expence was leſſened to the huſband, and 
the wife, inſtead of pining by herſelf, partook of the mirth of the 
party. What an abominable ſyſtem ! See Milo, Note XXXI. p. 395. 


NOTE CI. p. 290. [DE]. 


(IEERO, certainly had no reaſon to reproach Antony, with re- 

fuſing to ſee ſober ſtrangers at Varro's villa. If he was im- 
merſed, in ſuch a complicated ſcene of debaucheries, and his houſe 
full of bad women and miſereants, he ſurely did better in throw- 
ing a veil over the ſcene, than in drawing MP the curtain. At any 
rate, his ſtay there being for the purpoſe of retirement, he might 


excuſe himſelf, and with great propriety, from receiving viſits, 
either of buſineſs, or ceremony. 


NOTE Cl]. p. 290. [DF]. 


| PUTEOLL, 1s a town of Campania, on the coaſt of Miſenum, 
about ſix miles from Naples, and called by the Italians, Puzzols. 
Part of a villa, and a conſiderable part of the walls of a houſe 
at an extremity of the town, are now ſhewn as the remains of 
Cicero's buildings. We know that Cicero had a houſe on, or 
near that ſpot; and that he was always a firm friend to the Pu- 
teolians. The adoption of Brutus and Caſſius, for patrons of that 
town, was a circumſtance probably, of Cicero's procuration. 


NOTE CI. p. 291. [DG]. 


Ho does Antony s ſwooning agree, with Cicero's opinion in 
his firſt Philippic, upon the circumſtance of razing the tomb 
. of 
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of Ceſar? Cicero, there compliments Dolabella, upon his ſpirit 
and patriotiſm, in demoliſhing Ceſar's monument; and mentions 
it as an incident, which, though happening in Antony's abſence 
and devolving executively upon Dolabella, yet as one, among 
many others, that Ant ny would have conducted in the ſame man- 
ner, had he been preſent. © Alia, porro propria Dolabellz : que 
« rift collega abfuiſſet, credo eis fuiſſe futura communia; are his 
words. But here Cicero makes Antony ſwoon, at the intelligence 
of his adored monument being demoliſhed by Dolabella. 


NOTE CIV. p. 291. [DH]. 


NTONY, ſeems to have unmaſked his defigns, at his return 

to Rome, in June. His diſplay of arms, was perhaps, no 
impolitic ſtep ; but Cicero mentions the circumſtance with horror. 
Former ufurpers, ſays he, had the modeſty to ſheath their ſwords 
in the city ; and produces for examples, Cinna, Sylla, and Cefar : 
« Erant fortaſſe gladii, ſed ii abſconditi, nec ita multi.” If hiſtories 
univerſally agreeing, demonſtrate' the truth, Cicero is miſtaken, 
in one of his examples at leaſt. The blood, ſhed by Cinna at 
Rome, deluged the whole city. Fifteen Conſulars, ninety ſenators, 
two thouſand men of rank, and one hundred thouſand commoners 
fell, at different times in his uſurpations. By Cicero's account, 
the city of Rome ſeems to have had the ſame privilege now enjoyed 
by the citizens of London; that no armed force ſhould enter, 
without the previous conſent of the corporation. But, that is a 
point, upon which no well-governed corporation will ever con- 
tend with the ſtate, in a caſe of exigency. Wiſe governments, 
even in ſuch caſes, will, no doubt, prefer a conſtitutional, to a forced 
obedience. But when the object is important and immediate, there 
is ſomething monſtrous, in a creature contending with its crea- 
tor. 


NOTE 
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N Cefar's Dictatorſhip, a decree iſſued, that the Pretorſhip of a 

province ſhould exiſt no longer than one year, nor the Conſul- 
ſhip longer than five years. But Antony, though he ſtrictly ad- 
hered to ſubſtantiating the notes and bills in favor of Ceſar, which 
brought money into his coffers ; was alſo, as ready to annul the 
acts of Ceſar, when they obſtructed his deſigns. Cicero, mentions 
the infraction of the act regarding the duration of offices, as a juſt 
inſtance of the latter. 


NOTE CVI. p. 292. [DK]. 


I N almoſt all civilized nations, the proven will of an individual, 

has been deemed an act as firm and binding, as any deed ope- 
rating in the life of a grantor. Ulpian, calls a teſtament, ** con- 
&« feftatio mentis; not the mere ſimple reſult of the will, but the 
reſult of a conteſt, or diſcuſſion of a propoſition in the mind ; and 
therefore, more truly the offspring of the judgment, than any other 
act of life. Cicero, charges Antony, with violating the will of 
Ceſar. Ceſar, bequeathed his gardens, ſtatues, and pictures, to the 
Roman people ; but thoſe ſtatues and pictures, Antony ſent to his 
different villas. 


Ir this particular is conſidered, with all its circumſtances, Antony 
may not appear ſo culpable, as Cicero wiſhes to repreſent him. 
Ceſar's death, was followed by great tumults in the city ; and An- 
tony, as Conſul, was the proper guardian of the people's property. 
He diſtributed the ſtatues, and pictures, at his country ſeats, moſt 
probably for their greater ſecurity: Or, perhaps to have the plea- 
ſure of contemplating them, but, moſt likely, without any.intention 
of uſurping a property in them. Cicero, indeed, does not poſitively 
ſay, he had ſuch an intention. Partim in bortos Pompeii deporta- 
vit, partim in villam Scipionis.” The deportavit, therefore, may in- 


tend 
* 
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tend merely, that he changed their ſite, and deprived the people of 
an opportunity juſt then, to inſpect them. Yet, Cicero ſays, in 
the context, Teftamentum irritum fecit.“ This may, nevertheleſs, 
allude to the diſpoſition only, andnot tothe alienation of theproperty. 


NOTE CVIL p. 293. [DL]. 


ANTON, had procured an order of the ſenate, to name a day 
for honoring the manes of Ceſar, at the next return of the Cir- 
cenſean games. The Circenſean games, were eſtabliſhed by Tar- 
quinius Priſcus, and called Ludi Circenſes; from the place where 
the celebration of them was fixed. Diuus, i. e. holy, or ſacred, 
was an epithet applied to perſons honored on thoſe occaſions ; and, 
an inferior ſpecies of derfication, was thereby decreed to them. 
But, thefe were not to be ranked with the Dz7 magnr, Jupiter, Juno, 
and Minerva; nor, with the Dii majorum gentinm, which were com- 
poſed of the foregoing three, together with Apollo, Mars, Mer- 
cury, Vulcan, Neptune, Venus, Veſta, Ceres, and Dtana. Romu- 
lus, the founder of Rome, though not claſſed with the former, was 
However, a deity of great conſideration. He had the ſame honor 
decreed to him by Numa Pompilius, in the appointment of a 
prieſt, as was decreed to Jupiter and Mars. Thus, the three orders 
of prieſthood at that time, were the Dialis, Martialis, er Quirinalis. 
Cicero, therefore, aſks Antony, whether he propoſes to copy the 
derfication of Romulus, in his honoring of Ceſar: Ergo ef 
« Flamen? ut Jovi, ut Marti, ut Quirim, fic Divo Julio, Marcus 
« Antonius? Nuid, igitur ceſſes? Cur non tnaugurare? College 
« fumus, nemo negabit.” 


Havrnxs vented his humor, Cicero then proceeds to charge An- 
tony, with having now neglected that ceremony, which he had be- 
fore ſo labored to eftabliſh, and ſeemed fo intereſted in perſuing. 
Here, ſays Cicero, is the fifth and and laſt day, of the Circenſean 
games; and yet no ſenater appears in his robes, to do the honors 

| of 
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of the day. Cur non ſumus pratextati? Cur non cures?” Why 
do you not look to the buſineſs? Ju, qui alia acta Cæſaris de- 


% fendas? Cicero, urges him alſo to know, as he had contami- 
nated one of the holy Circenſean days, to honor Ceſar, why he 
did not do the buſineſs effectually, and propoſe his deification in 
the ampleſt manner. And afterward ſays, Pulvinaria noluiſti?“ 
As to mylelf, Pulvinar, faſtigium, flamen, nibil iſlorum placet.“ 
But, let us have them all, or, deſiſt entirely. Cicero, is alſo lively 


in propoſing, that in caſe a new order of prieſthood ſhould be 
_ conſtituted in the Roman ſtate, Antony might be appointed Ce- 


far's high prieſt. 


Cictro's queſtion e Cur non ſumus pretextati ?” has given birth 
to many conjectures. Some conjecturers ſuppoſe, that the ſenators 
were never unrobed at the ſenate's meeting. Others imagine, Ci- 
cero referred to the robing of the Augurs only, who were particu- 


larly intereſted in theſe decrees. While ſome ſuppoſe, that the 
ſenate, in order to inhance the honor thus inſtituted to Ceſar's 


memory, iſſued an order for the ſenators to attend robed upon 
that day. May not all theſe conjectures, be ſolved by one ſimple 


ſuppoſition ; that on certain very important occaſions, previouſly 
aſcertained, of which this might be one, the ſenators were obliged 
to attend in their robes? In England, the peers are obliged, at 


particular ceremonies, a coronation, and the trial of a peer, to 


aſſiſt robed. 


NOTE CVIIL p. 294. [DM]. 


(CICERO, ſpeaks every where, with great contempt of Antony's 

oratorial powers. . Here, he levels a particular, as well as a 
general ſtroke at Antony's oratory ; referring to his ſpeech at the 
Lupercal games, when he harangued the people, unincumbered 
with a ſingle article of dreſs. Your grandfather, lays Cicero, was 
indeed, an cloquent man; but you, are more open in your diſ- 
courſes. 
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courſes. At te etiam apertiorem, in dicendo. His harangues were 
never naked. * Ille nunguam nudus, ęeſt concionatus.” But, in you 
we ſee, hominis fimplicis pectus, the breaſt of naked ſimplicity, 


or, a breaſt with windows; which Hudibras ſays, is not the natu- 
ral mode of conſtruction. 


NOTE CIX. p. 295. [DN]. 


" Mur avara conjur, is tranſlated “ your inſatiate little 

| wife.” - Avara in this place does not, moſt likely, ſignify 
luſt of money, nor have we any inſtances, that lead to impute 
ſuch a charge to the character of Fulvia, But Cicero furniſhes 
many hints of her luſt of power, and her defire of a ſucceſſion of 
' huſbands. The avara conux,” therefore, moſt probably ſigni- 
fies, inſatiate in her perſuit of thoſe principles. 


Is Note XII. of the preſent oration, the character of Fulvia has 
been vindicated, againſt former attacks from Cicero. Here there 
follows, after the illiberal term, minime avara conjux,” another 
very ſevere remark of Cicero. The lady has already done us two 
* ſignal inſtances of ſervices; but ſhe owes us a third, and we 
expect it at her hands. Nimum debet diu populo Romano tertiam 
e penfionem.” The two inſtances of ſervice performed, were put- 
ting her two huſbands, Clodius and Curio, in the way of deſtruc- 
tion, and conſequently, to death; the third, was to do the ſame 
favor for Antony. In Note XII. it was alſo obſerved, that the re- 
ſentment which urged Antony and Fulvia, to perſue Cicero to his 


ruin, though extremely vindictive, admitted of very cogent 
* excuſes... 


ATTACKING the reputation of a lady in a public aſſembly, and 
upon a queſtion, where ſhe was not, in any manner concerned; 
was unmanly, vulgar, and illiberal. But Cicero's orations teem 
with numberleſs inſtances of a. moſt acrid, and malignant ſpirit; 


though 
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though his private deportment is known to have been nuld, ſocial, 
and benevolent. 


NOTE Cx. p. 295. [DO]. 


PRUTUS, Caſſius, Melius, Marcus Manlius, and the Gracchi, 

are the five ſtrings, with which Cicero tunes his harp; and, 
ſometimes they produce tolerable harmony. But he plays ſo much 
upon them, and frets them ſo exceſſively in every oration, that 
the audiences muſt have found, even Cicero's harmony ungracious, 
upon an inſtrument of ſo little compaſs. 


NOTE CXI, p. 297.. [DP]. 


ICERO's panegyric upon Ceſar, i is a tribute, as generous . 

juſt; for Cicero was moſt heartily his enemy. When we re- 
flect on the more-than-human powers, of Ceſar's mind; when the 
amiableneſs, the clemency, juſtice, and ſweetneſs of his diſpoſition, 
1s confidered ; 'who can avoid ſhedding a. tear at the mention of 
his fate? Vice and infamy, worked by every engine of malice 
and falſhood, was incapable of being ſtimulated, to offer violence 
to his perſon. There was nothing ſufficiently baſe and baneful in 
nature, to undertake ſo horrid a deed, except yirtue wrenched 
from its true principle of action. But, when virtue ſo circum- 
ſtanced begins to act, a fancied conſciouſneſs of rectitude, invi- 
gorates the mind; and an intemperate zeal, ſteels the nerves to a 
capacity of nx, whatever the mind ſuggeſts. 


- BxvTvs, certainly ſtruck what he thought the blow of juſtice ; 
and acted ſolely, from the influence of virtue. In regard to the 
other conſpirators, vice and infamy carried them as far as thoſe 
principles can carry men; but if the miſguided virtue of Brutus 
had not joined and urged them to greater darings, the helliſh prin- 
en of the conſpirators, would moſt probably have drooped, 


3 before 
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before they reached the uftimate point” of infamy. Nor, would 
the conſpirators have ever formed reſolution and courage, without 
Brutus” aid, to break through that ray of divinity, which encom- 


2 » £4 


paſſed the perſon, and dignified every act of Ceſar. 


NOTE Cx! p. 298. DQ_)... 


ANY ſentences in the peroration of this ſpeech, reflect great 

honor, upon the patriotiſm and elegance of Cicero's mind. 
Indeed, the oration itſelf, when diveſted of ſcurrility and invec- 
tive, is juſtly eſteemed a fine compoſition.” 8 


But Cicero, by giving vent to the impetnofity of his paſſions, 
obſcured the luſtre of this beautiful oration ;. and, he alſo laid the 
foundation of that unconquerable averſion in Antony toward 
him, which proved in the end, ſo fatal to the author. Nothing 
can be more fatal alſo, to the reputation of an orator, than ſuf- 
fering his perſonal feelings to riſe, above controul, in a public 
ſpeech. The event, in Cicero's caſe too ſeverely proved the truth 
of the remark. 44 

WuHen a coalition of intereſts took place, between Octavius, 
Antony, and Lepidus, a liſt of perſons, was delivered by each, as 
a demand of vengeance. Cicero, was at the head of the liſt pre- 
ſented by Antony, and allowed, as one of his victims. Antony 
was not tardy, in making the ſacrifice. On the contrary, orders 
were inſtantly iſſued, and his emiſſaries flew to execute them. 
Cicero ſurvived this oration, one year only. 
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NOTE I. p. 303. [A]. 


MICERO's oration for 1 or rather his panegyrie upon 

Ceſar, was delivered before the ſenate, ſoon after the return 
of Ceſar from a ſucceſsful termination of the war in Africa; and 
about two years after the battle of Pharſalia. Four triumphs had 
been recently decreed to Ceſar, in honor of theſe great exploits; he 
had returned the people's favors by moſt magnificent entertain- 
ments; and was juſt then 0 idol of 2 05 888 and the center of 


terreftrial glory. 


C1cxRo, the moſt deciſive man in words, but the moſt timid and 
irreſolute in action, had maintained a ſort of neutrality in the civil 
conteſts of the republic. He was in the camp of Pompey at Phar- 
ſalia during the battle, but excuſed himfelf from engaging in the 
combat, and refuſed the command of the remaining forces, after 
| e s defeat and flight. Several ſenators retired to Africa, 


1 where 


A G ” 


where they re-commenced the war; but Cicero, and others, endea- 
vored to conciliate with Ceſar, Ceſar $, clemency however, outran 


even their own application ; for he met them beyond the mediate: 
line that divided their intereſts, 


© N * my : 


- - 4 4 
Ar Brunduſium, in the courſe of Ceſat's return from Afia, Cicero 
had an interview with Ceſar, and was received with the clemency 
and generoſity, which characterized every action of that illuſtrious 
conqueror. Cicero, though under no reſtraint from Ceſar, did not 
appear in his place as a ſenator until the ſucceeding year, when, as 


we have already obſerved, Ceſar returned victorious from Africa. 
F LE 1 4 2 — 


* 1 


In that year, ſeven hundred ſeven, U.C. Cicero 8 this ora- 
tion, and another in favor of Quintus Ligarius, who had been in 
circumſtances ſimilar to Marcellus. The magnanimity of Ceſar, 
had granted to Cicero the moſt extenſive pardon, an abſolute re- 
ſumption of every former right, and forgiveneſs, the moſt ample 
and unequivocal. But Ceſar, never could receive into the boſom of 
his friendſhip, a man totally deficient of thoſe qualiries, without 

twhich, no other can excite the eſteem of a brave and generous na- 
ture. Ceſar admired” the extraordinary talents of Cicero, he de- 
lighted in his oratory, but he deſpiſed his puſilanimity. A hero 
can never entertain eſteem for a pufilanimous character, however 
embelliſhed in other reſpects. But ſuch was Ceſar's regard to 
genius, that we find from ſeveral authentic accounts, he liſtened 
to the oratory of Cicero, when the ſubjects were diſguſtful to him. 
He even granted to the arguments and intreaties of the orator, what 
his own intereſt forbad, and common policy rejected. The anſwer 
given by Ceſar to the friends of Ligarius, when requefting that 
Cicero might plead in his behalf, was a proof of the regard Ceſar 
- entertained for the genius of Cicero: Though Ligarius is unde- 
c ſerving and my enemy; Cicero is eloquent, and much time has 
„ elapſed fince I heard him. Let him therefore, plead for Liga- 
« rius.” The manner in which Cen was influenced to hear the 


ſolicitations 
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ſolicitations of Marcellus' friends, was nearly the ſame ; and the 
event in both caſes ſimilar : Ceſar's intereſt in both, ſuccombed to 
his clemency. 


Tux ſenators being diſyerſed, ſome to Pompey's camp, and others 
to various parts Bf the empire, the ſenate had not been held in 
Rome during the continuance of the civil war. And when the ſe- 
nate was re-eſtabliſhed at Rome, Cicero did not appear there, until 
two years after the determination of that war. There is no ora- 
tion of Cicero extant, between Milo, in the year ſeven hundred, and 
one, U. C. and thoſe for Marcellus and Ligarius, in ſeven hundred 
and ſeven. By which lapſe; poſterity may be ſaid to ſhare in the 
misfortunes ariſing from the civil conteſts.of Rome. COT 


MaRcELLvus, derived his deſcent from a family of patrician rank, 
and of great antiquity. He numbered among his anceſtors ſix Con- 
ſuls, one of whom had been five, and another three times elected, 
to the Conſular office. Plutarch, wrote the life of the firſt of 
thoſe, who was alſo named Marcus Claudius Marcellus. This 
Marcellus, triumphed over the Gauls and the Geſatæ. In a fally 
againſt the troops of Hannibal, he cauſed them, for the firſt time, 
to fly before the Romans; and gained a ſubſequent battle, fairly 


ranged in the field, againſt Hannibal. He afterward took Syracuſe, 


after a long ſiege, and a moſt extraordinary reſiſtance from the ma- 
chines of Archimedes. | 


Tur family however, afterward, deſcended to the plebeian rank, 
and Marcus Claudius Marcellus, the object of Cicero's oration, was 
of plebeian rank only. He was however, a man of extraordinary 
talents, but of unbounded ambition. He contended with Cicero 
for the prize of oratory ; who acknowledged his eloquence to 

be powerful. He even preſumed to oppoſe himſelf to Ceſar, in an 
appointment to a military command. That however, was the leaſt 
objection Ceſar entertained againſt his conduct. Marcellus, uh- 


mindful 


— 


mindful of the reſpe& due to the great qualities of Ceſar, had ſtig- 
matized him with the term of robber ; and uſed his utmoſt efforts 
to cauſe Ceſar to be decreed by the ſenate, an enemy againſt the 
ſtate. To manifeſt likewiſe, the ſtrongeſt contempt and indignancy 
toward Ceſar, he ſcourged with rods, a magiſtrate who preſided 
over a colony planted by Ceſar, at Novocomum in Lombardy. 
Marcellus afterward, ſerved under Pompey, and againſt Ceſar. 
The fact of his plotting, after his retirement to Mitylene, 
againſt the adminiſtration _ the life of Ceſar, is well anthen- 
ticated. 


Wuar forbearance, what magnanimity, muſt have dwelt in the 
heart of Ceſar; who could pardon the man he deteſted, at the 
requeſt òf the man he deſpiſed, and both his enemies 


NOTE HI. p. 308. [Bl. 7 


Carne s indiſcretion, and his incapacity of retaining ſuch D 
ſtrokes of ſatire as occurred to his imagination, have been « 

frequently noted. Though panegyric here was his only. object, 

he has ſcattered ſeveral inſinuations and remarks, reflecting on Ce- 

ſar's conduct, In this paſſage, Cicero plainly delivers his opinion 

that the dignity of the ſenate had been diminiſhed and degraded ; 


* quod brevi tempore fit illa autforitas in his majorum ſuorum, et ſuis 
& ſedibus,” 


| In other ſubſequent paſſages, referring to the juſtice of the war, 5 
in which Ceſar had been engaged, though he does not abſolutely f 
deny the juſtice of Ceſar's proceedings, he does not confirm it, nor 
abſolutely impugn the conduct of his adverſaries. Ones, qui | 
* ad illa arma fato ſumus neſero quo reipublice miſero fungſtoque com- 
© pulli: whereas policy, certainly directed, either an inviolable 
filence, or a compliment to Ceſar's cauſe, In another part of 
this oration, Cicero ſatirizes the conquerors inordinate ambi- 


tion. 
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tion. Cups ghria, te eff avid; mu quanrvis Ait ſapiens, non 
* negabrs. 


Occasrons frequently occur, no doubt, where ſharp reflexions 
delicately couched, conduce to influence others to ſerve the pur- 
poſe of the fpeaker. But ſurely, raſhneſs only, could influence an 
orator to exerciſe the keenneſs of ſatire upon the poſſeſſor of power, 
and the immediate, and propoſed object of flattery. Yet Cicero 
has repeatedly erred, in ſuch a material point. In Phil. II. he wag 
hurried into mnumerable, groſs, and ſevere reflexions on An- 
tony, upon whom the power and authority of Ceſar had juſt de- 
volved, For this indiſeretion, he loſt his life; but not till he had, 
like the moth, often fluttered about the flame, with manifeſt dan» 


ger of an earlier cataſtrophe. 


NOTE III. p. 315. [Cl. 


T ULIUS CESAR was, at this period, in the fifty-fourth year of 

his age. The laſt fifteen years of his life had covered him with 
glory. His conſtitution, which by nature was defeCtive, had to 
that period, been ſuſtained by exerciſe and temperance, with a to- 
lerable fitneſs for the purpoſes of an active life ; but he now felt the 
inevitable decadence of nature in an extraordinary degree, His 
great mind was, perhaps, incapable of deſiring the retention of any 
property, impaired of its greateſt ſtate of excellence. We know 
from Plutarch, and other authorities, that after his return from 
Spain, victorious over the Pompeys'in the battle of Munda, the 
laſt battle fought by G that he frequently expreſſed his ardent 


deſire to die. 


Tux hero and the ohitofopher exiſt upon a different and. 
Health, ſtrength, and the continuance of a graceful figure, are pro- 
perties effential, or at leaſt ardently defirable, to the hero. When 
theſe fail him, his military career, muſt either draw to a period, or 


continue with dimmithed vigor and effect. Health, ſtrength, and 
figure 
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ſigure, avail but little to the philoſopher. His ſtudies continue, and 
perhaps acquire additional force, as his bodily powers diminiſh. 
Hence, their feelings in old age will de very different. Life, may be 
uſeful and deſirable to the one, while it is unprofitable, and there- 
fore ſpurned by the other. In all caſes, a brave and wiſe man will 
certainly wiſh for diſſolution, before the age of folly and imbecility. 
A period, when he muſt inevitably become an object of pity, and 
moſt probably of averſion. | | is 


Jorrvs'Cesar, entertained a conſtitutional contempt of death; 
excluſive of that obligatory and compulſive defiance of death, an- 
nexed as a duty to the ſoldier. When a youth, and in the hands of 
pirates, his deportment was not only unconcerned, but inſolent and 
dictatorial to his captors. The opinions delivered by Ceſar, in Ca- 
tiline's caſe, at an early period of life, and prior to his acceptance 
of a military command, confirm what we have aſſened. Cicero 
uviterprets them thus: Ceſar intelligit mortem, a diis immortalibus 
non eſſe ſupplicii cauſd conſtitutam, ſet aut neceſſitatem nature, aut 
* lJaborum ac miſerarium quietum eſſe. Ttaque etiam ſapientes nunquam 
ce ixviti, fortes etiam ſæpe libenter oppetiverunt.” 


Wr ſhall be the leſs ſurprized at Ceſar's abſolute contempt of 
death, when we find that he did not believe in a ſtate of future 
puniſhments, nor even in a ſtate of future exiſtence. In the 
oration already mentioned, Cicero ſpeaking again of Ceſar's opi- 
nion, ſays: © Vitam ſolam relinquit nefariis hominibus ; quam ft eri- 
* putiſſet, multas uno dolore ani mi ac corporis, et omnes ſcelerum pænas 
* ademiſſet.” Life is all he leaves unattached to thoſe unhappy 
c wretches. And ſhould he take that, it would be but the reſolv- 
ing many pangs of the body, and much ſuffering of the mind, 
«© into one momentary ſenſation of bitterneſs.” The religious 
inſtitution of hell by the ancients, and the doctrine of future pu- 
niſhments, he conſiders as a contrivance to anſwer the mere pur- 
poſes of moral government. For death itſelf without theſe, was, 

x in 
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in his opinion, no object of terror: His remotis, non efſe mortem 
« tpſam pertimeſcendam.” Salluſt has alfo, given indubitable proofs 
of Ceſar's total diſbelief of a future exiſtence, either to the body or 
ſpirit of man ; which Cicero likewiſe, plainly indicates, in the pre- 
11 oration for Marcellus. Id autem etiam fi tunc ad te, ut gui- 

* dam falſo putant, non pertinebit nunc certe pertinet, te eſſe talem, 
e ut tuas laudes obſcuratura nulla unquam, fit oblivio.“ Notwith- 
ſtanding the qualifying expreſſion, falſo putant, the intention of the 
ſpeaker 1 is manifeſt. 


NOTE IV. p. 317. [D]. 
(CICERO, might juſtly ſay, © Obftupeſcent poſteri certe imperia, 


% provincias, Rhenum, Oceanum, Nilum, pugnas innumerabiles, 
e incredibiles viftorias, monumenta, munera, triumphos, audientes, et 
& legentes tuos. His extenſive commands and conqueſts, occaſioned 
the ſubjection of Britain, Spain, and Gaul; the northern part of 
Africa, Greece, Egypt, and a confiderable part of Aſia. By the 
conqueſt of Gaul, he was maſter of almoſt the whole courſe of the 
Rhine. His expedition to Britain, gave Cicero a juſt pretence for 
mentioning the ocean particularly; as Ceſar was there embarked ina ſea, 
whoſe territorial boundaries he knew not. The ſucceſs of his arms 
alſo, in Egypt, juſtly denominated him the conqueror of the Nile. 


Tux victories of Ceſar were not many leſs than his general bat- 
tles, which were fifty ; and the events indeed, incredible. But, his 
engagements with the enemy were innumerable. Pliny eſtimates 
the number of thoſe who fell in oppoſing him, to be one million 
two hundred thouſand. 


TE monuments of Ceſar's ingenuity, were, a bridge built over 
the Rhine; a fleet collected in the ocean for the conqueſt of Bri- 
tain ; innumerable ſtatues erected in his honor; the records of the 
ſenate, wherein five triumphs were decreed to him; twenty five 

47 days 
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days congratulation for his victories in Gaul, and forty days more, 
upon the termination of the civil wars. We ought not here to 
omit, his correction of the kalendar. 


His largeſſes to the people, and his entertainments, were infinite 
in expence, and innumerable in the repetition. The latter com- 
menced long before Ceſar attained a military command. Upon 
the Appian way he expended conſiderable ſums. In his Edileſhip 
he entertained the people with three hundred and twenty duels of 
gladiators. And in all his entertainments, whether public or con- 


vivial, extraordinary magnificence and profuſion were diſplayed. 


BeroRE Ceſar was elected to any office, he had by theſe expences 
incurred a debt of thirteen hundred talents, near two hundred and 
fifty thouſand pounds. This was doubtleſs increaſed before he 
received the command in Spain. The enormity of his debts were 
then indeed, ſo great, that his creditors refuſed to allow his quit- 
ting the city, until Craſſus was ſecurity for two-thirds of the 
amount. When ſome ſoldiers mutinied, he diſcharged them, and 
gave to each, money and a portion of land. When he triumphed 
for Egypt, Pontus, and Africa, he alſo diſtributed largeſſes of money 
to every ſoldier in his army, and entertained the people of Rome 
at his own expence, with mock ſea-fights, with gladiatorial exhi- 
bitions, and a number of feaſts; at one of which, twenty two thou- 
{and tables were all profuſely ſupplied. 


Hrs largeſſes and liberality, were not bounded by his life. He 
planned the expenditure of thoſe ſums acquired in the ſervice of 
his country, in a manner moſt beneficial to the Roman people 

after his death. A portion of money was bequeathed by him 
to every Roman citizen; together with the perpetual uſe 
of his gardens, ſtatues, and other valuable effects. Well therefore 


might Cicero dwell upon the virtues and ſucceſſes of Ceſar, under 
theſe diviſions ! | | 


NOTE 
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NOTE V. p. 321. [E]. 


THE readers of Cicero's oration for Marcellus, have hitherto, ever 

regretted its ſhortneſs. The ſtrain is perhaps too high, and the 
ſpirit too exalted, to be long ſupported by human powers. The - 
apotheoſis of a deceaſed emperor, might be formerly as eaſily per- 
formed by the Pontifex Maximus, as the canonization of a defun& 
prieſt is at preſent, by his Holineſs at Rome. But, the apotheoſis 
of a living hero, requires a greater ſtrength of abilities. If the 
ſplendor of Ceſar's glory, as diſplayed by Cicero, ſhould cauſe us 
to exclaim, IN HEROISM HOW RESEMBLING A DEITY ! We may well 


apply Shakeſpear's expreſſion, to Cicero: In APPREHENSION HOW 
LIKE A GOD | 


